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CONTENTS OF PART X. 


Report on the State of the Legislative Library. Presented to the 
Legislature, 26th February, 1919. Not printed. 


Statements of Provincial Auditor under Audit Acts. Presented to 
‘the Legislature, 26th March, 1919. Printed. 


Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, up to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1918. Presented to the Legislature, 17th April, 1919. 
Printed. 


Report of the Ontario Insurance Commission. Presented to the 
Legislature, 26th February, 1919. Printed. 


Report of G. T. Clarkson upon the Accounts of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. Presented to the Legislature, 
4th March, 1919. Printed. 


Second Interim Report on Venereal Disease. Presented to the 
Legislature, 26th February, 1919. Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 18th March, 1918, for a 
Return of the names of all Coroners, and their addresses in the 
City of Toronto, also the number of inquests held by each one, 
each year during the last five years, namely, from January 1st, 
1912, until December 31st, 1918, also the amount of money each 
received, each year during the period named for their services 
as Coroners. Presented to the Legislature, 26th February, 
1919. Mr. Crawford. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 7th March, 1918, for a 
Return shewing—1. How many persons who have ‘been con- 
victed and sentenced to imprisonment under the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act have been discharged. without completing the term 
for which they were sentenced. 2%. How many persons fined 
under the said Act have had their fines or some portion thereof 
remitted. Presented to the Legislature, 26th February, 1919. 
Mr. Munro. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 18th March, 1918, for a 
Return shewing—1. What number of accidents have been re- 
ported to and dealt with by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for accidents caused to workmen engaged in Munition Plants. 
2. What amount do the manufacturers of munitions pay in com- 
parison to the amount paid by other manufacturers. 3. Is the 
-amount based on a percentage higher than on manufacturers of 
a somewhat similar character so as to provide for the possibility 
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of munition factories ceasing to operate within the near future 
and yet have large claims left to be provided for. Presented to 
the Legislature, 26th February, 1919. Mr. Richardson. Not 
printed. 


No. 62 Return to an Order of the House of the 13th March, 1918, for a 
Return shewing copies of all communications and correspond- 
ence between the Attorney-General, J. H. Rodd, Crown Attorney 
for the County of Essex, Dr. St. Pierre and H. C. Maisonville 
of Windsor, Ontario, in the matter of an alleged conspiracy on 
the part of the said J. H. Rodd against the said St. Pierre and 
Maisonville in connection with the trouble which occurred at 
Ford City, Ontario, on or about the eighth day of September, 
1917, and which led to the arrest of the said St. Pierre. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature, 26th February, 1919. Mr. Racine. 
Not printed. 


No. 63 Return to an Order of the House of the 21st March, 1918, for a 
Return of the copies of—1. All correspondence between the 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines, or any member, officer 
or official of the Government, and the firm of F. McGibbon & 
Sons, Lumber Merchants, Sarnia, or the firm MecGibbon Lum- 
ber Company, of Penetanguishene, in reference to the renewal 
of the license granted to the last named company to cut timber 
on Franklin Island, in Parry Sound. 2. Copy of the original 
agreement with the McGibbon Lumber Company, of Pene- 
tanguishene, in which the said company was given the right to 
cut pine timber on the said island. 38. Copy of the license and 
renewals (if any) granted to the said McGibbon Lumber Com- 
pany. 4. Copy of the agreement made with the license granted 
to the Hope Lumber Company of Thessalon, Ontario (now 
owned by White, Gratwich & Mitchell on Garden River), about 
the same time; and copies of all correspondence between the 
said Hope Lumber Company or White, Gratwich & Mitchell 
and the Government or any officer or official thereof in reference 
to the sale of timber to either company. 5. Copies of the re- 
newals cof licenses to the Hope Lumber Company or White, 
Gratwich & Mitchell (if any). 6. The date when the license to 
the McGibbon Lumber Company was cancelled. % How the 
money derived from the said license was expended. 8. The 
number of licenses which have been renewed during the present 
year in the District of Parry Sound, and in whose names these 
licenses stand. Presented to the Legislature, 26th February, 
1919. Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 


No. 64 |Copies of Regulations and Orders-in-Council under Section 27 of 
the Department of Education Act. Presented to the Legisla- 
ture, 3rd March, 1919. Not printed. 


No. 65 


No. 66 


No. 67 


No. 68 


No. 69 


No. 70 
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Report of the Ontario Housing Committee, including standards for 
_ inexpensive houses adopted for Ontario with typical plans. 


Presented to the Legislature, 4th April, 1919. Printed. 


Regulations of the Provincial Board of Health re Communicable 


Diseases approved by His Honour. Presented to the Legisla- 
ture, 20th March, 1919. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 24th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing:—1. How much money has been spent in con- 
nection with the soldiers’ land settlement scheme at Kapuska- 
sing. 2. How many acres have been cleared for crop; and what 
other improvements have been made, and by whom. 3. How 
many soldiers availed themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
the scheme. 4. How many soldiers are still there. 5. At what 
price per acre is this land available. Presented to the Legisla- 
ture, 3rd April, 1919. Mr. Bowman (Manitoulin). Not 
printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 24th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing:—1. How many Crown Land Agencies exist 
in the Districts of Muskoka and Parry Sound. 2. What are 
the names of the agents and dates of appointment. 3. What 
is the remuneration paid to each agent. 4. What are the duties 
of the agents. Presented to the Legislature, 3rd April, 1919. 
Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 7th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing if:—1. General Manly Sims had been ap- 
pointed Agent-General for Ontario, at London, England. If 
so, at what date. 2. What is his age, and what period of time 
has he ever spent in Ontario, and in what employment. 3. Is 
he a native-born Canadian. 4. Is he a British or Canadian Officer. 
5. If the former, why was not some qualified Canadian Officer 
from Ontario appointed to fill the Post. 6. Were any Cana- 
dian Officers applicants or recommended for the position, and if 
so, what were the names of such Officers and on what grounds 
was each respectively refused. 7. Was the appointment made 
upon the recommendation of the Civil Service Commissioner of 
Ontario. 8. What is the salary or remuneration that the Pro- 
vince of Ontario pays to General Sims, and what perquisites, if 
any, in addition to his salary does he receive. 9. Is the ap- 
pointment a permanent one, or if not, for what period and on 
what terms as to time of service. Presented to the Legislature, 
8rd April, 1919. Mr. Dewart. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 24th March, 1919, for a 


Return shewing:—What are the details of the receipts by Cor- 
porations of the Provincial taxes included in the Revenue of 
the Department of Lands, Forests and Mines for the year end- 
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No. 72 
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76 
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ing October 31st, 1918, at page a32 at the sum of $863,457.75. 
Presented to the Legislature, 8rd April, 1919. Mr. Pinard. 
Not printed. — 


Return to an Order of the House of the 4th day of April, 1919, for 
a Return shewing:—1. What is the total amount of the grants 
withheld from the Roman Catholie Schools of Ottawa. 2. In 
what years were such grants withheld. 38. What amount was 
withheld in each respective year. 4. Has the money for grants 
withheld from the Roman Catholic Separate Schools of Ottawa 
been kept in a separate fund. 5. Have these amounts been “ 
revoted in any succeeding session of the Legislature. Pre- 
sented to the Legislature, 10th April, 1919. Mr. Pinard. Not 
printed. : | 


Report of the Civil Service Commissioner, 1918. Presented to the 
Legislature, 10th April, 1919. Printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 24th March, 1919, for a 
Return of:—1. Copies of all documents covering the original 
sale to one J. J. Carrick, of the City of Port Arthur, of certain 
pulpwood limits in the Pic River and Black Sturgeon River 
Districts of Thunder Bay. 2. Copies of all agreements con- 
nected therewith or supplementary thereto. 38. Copies of all 
letters and telegrams which passed between the Government or 
any member or official thereof and the said Carrick or any one 
on his behalf, in reference to the said limits.—Presented to the 
Legislature, 15th April, 1919. Mr. Proudfoot. Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 4th March, 1919, for a 
Return shewing what building it is proposed to cover by insur- 
ance out of the following items appearing in the Supplementary 
listimates for the fiscal year ending October 31st, 1919:— 
(a) $4,000.00, Item No. 1, Vote No. 187; (b) $1,000.00, Item 
No. 9, Vote No. 194. Presented to the Legislature, 15th April, 
1919. Mr. Ponard. Not printed. 


Report of the Bureau of Municipal Affairs re Housing, including 
Acts, Rules and. Regulations, Housing Standards, Provisions 
and Forms for 1919. Presented to the Legislature, 15th April, 
1919... Not printed. 


Return to an Order of the House of the 28th March, 1919, for a 
Return shewing all correspondence between any Department of 
the Government or Minister, or Official, and the British America 
Nickel Corporation, Limited, or any Official or Director thereof 
or person representing the said Company, regarding the re- 
fining of Nickel or other Minerals by the said Company, the 
establishment of a Refinery or other works and the location of 
the same in Ontario, and as to the location of the Refinery where 
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it is now being erected in the Province of Quebec, and all docu- 
ments relating in any way thereto. Presented to the Legisla- 
ture, 15th April, 1919. Mr. Dewart. Not printed. 


No. 77 {Copies of Orders-in-Council designating the Convalescent Home for 
Women, Ottawa, and the Salvation Army Women’s Hospital, 
Bloor Street East, Toronto, as Hospitals to which aid may be 
granted pursuant to Section 14 of The Hospitals and Charities 
Institutions Act. Cap. 300, R.S.O., 1914. Presented to the 
Legislature, 17th April, 1919. Not printed. 


No. 78 |Report of the Soldiers’ Aid Commission. Presented to the Legis- 
lature, 17th April, 1919. Not printed. 
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PARLIAMENT BurtpINes, Toronto, January 24th, 1919. 


To His Honour Str JOHN STRATHEARN HeENoprRIE, C.V.O., a Colonel in the Militia 
of Canada, etc., etc., etc. 3 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontarwo. 
May 1r PLEAsE Your HONovR: 


I beg to submit herewith the Fifty-first Annual Report upon the Prisons and 
Reformatories being for the year ending 31st October, 1918. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Honour’s most obedient servant, 


W. D. McPHERSON, 


Provincial Secretary. 
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eo oe 
| eee BOS | 


Coe 


Toronto, December 17th, 1918. 


Str,—I have the honour to submit herewith, to be presented to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the Fifty-first Annual Report upon the Prisons and 
Reformatories of the Province of.Ontario, being for the year ending 31st October, 
1918: 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. W. DuNtop, 


Inspector. 
Tut HonouraBte W. D. McoPuerson, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province of Ontarvw, 
Toronto. 
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FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


UPON THE 


Gaols and District Lock-ups of Ontario 


In presenting the Fifty-first Annual Report of the Gaols and Lock-ups of 
Ontario, I beg to submit the following statistics for the year ending September 


30th, 1918. 


Gime winbemeOl sGaossins Ontario® . 2 ous bo Puna ala Wee, de oe 46 
Wumbersorebrovincial Dock-upss....«.s ct: selec 6 plane os 2% 4 


(2) Total expenditure for Gaol maintenance in Ontario: 


Teh lesa ee ters OR rd Ne lS co gf tt $194,955 10 
TTA Le homer errr ete Se NOON ee Bato scasiag Gea ee 216,739 89 
CLEA SC semr rere hr at ware. rare.) ull cba Wrece. w%e.4 $21,784 79 


(3) The cash revenue from Gaol labour during 1918 was $4,663.65, and was 
earned at Kingston and Ottawa. 


Average cost per day for each prisoner in the County Gaols of Ontario was: 


UTP ae ete ore aera e ual tena e elecolie Saar Sa 40.62 cents. 
(aso Bale Baas Soe a cd A, Rue rem et ner eer een 43.2% cents. 


(4) Number of persons committed to Gaols and Lock-ups during the past two 
years was: 


Mime) Wu meees ee my farses Meet As st adigst anders ss ahe,ofer CRIA 5 12,445 
Ug ISIS Rica ope ae RS UE eo pe ae Par Sey a 13,242 
Drercase= during, the past year orctan saps el eyo, « 797 
Semi IOH ee Lore OUTCeralInaLY Lola ets ares ksi. tease 32 
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Commitments for crime against the person: 


SDAA eimyarran aries erator Oia e555. 5% guive foes Kalbe cone Me ee cree 514 
ihige tht: Renn war Ameren A SA eo bw 6 504 
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Commitments for crime against property: 


: ERALOTY Ae Se Se eee 2,671 
é Png 9S aie ees a ee as Sa) eee 3,322 
TNGTOASCs NE Al oc eee sn eh ana na God 


Commitments for crime against public morals and decency: 


TTL OY eee rs bs SY Be cess A nace ee ee ee 664. 
Ty <1 Bae ee. cc Races 5 ae Na ee ee ae 
Inereaser ee 6 eae i ae ee ee aes 50 


Br OG Be a ea eer a ee a eee 6,788 
ASLO IB eile a chine Wialew 5 ee Pe ee er eee 5,494 
Decreases. eS ok cette eee ee 1,294 


Number of insane committed to Gaols: 


Tn. SUS Se ee Ne a nee a rae 225 
A 8 alg Bos Rc heath We ie dae op AEN A Lore Sle! Mand Coie 8 9 ner vit |e 211 
D GGT Gas Oi sn orto Stow hs cs aka EL ee ee 14 


Prisoners sentenced to the Penitentiary during the past year show an increase 
of 124 as compared with the previous year, and the number transferred to the 
Reformatories was 80 more than in 1917. 


Number. of prisoners sentenced in 1918 .....4...2.5 7,874 
Number-—of prisoners sentenced in 1917 ............ bag 
Tnereaseaye esc ss. ek ts he, hors ae eae eee % 


The percentage of sentences to commitments was: 


Eel Rn Wen nice eer een aia rare RT NS Ane ve ps 4 63.2 
TD CL OL Bo. iss emtinace Won o 9 go ee ee te a ate eae a ee 59.4 


The number of prisoners sentenced to terms over one year was 206 more than 
during the previous year. 


The number confined in penal institutions of Ontario was 160 more on 
September 30th, 1918, than on the same date last year. 
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Of those committed during the year, 4,850 were married and 8,392 were 
single. 


Habits of life of those committed to Gaols: 


in 1917, number of commitments, 12,445; temperate, 4,652; percentage, 3 


In 1918, number of commitments, 13,242; temperate, 6,957; percentage, 
52.53. 


17.98 per cent. of the prisoners committed to the gaols during the past year 
could not read or write. 


Number of days’ stay of prisoners : 


yoy Ab Be git PS Ee Cee ee a Re er es Ree eee 176,923 
1s TES Ao eae a age ER ary ea oP eee eee Lee 
DOWN O wilt MTeACe OF OA YS gi). 5 Santee vube bis.» 33,523 


scapes and captures: 
Twenty-seven prisoners escaped during the year, of whom twenty-two 
were recaptured. 
Deaths in Gaols: 


pes ae AF hk bev tbo) ea ot ke ee Deon a 6 
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COMMON GAOLS. 


The following table shows the number of prisoners committed to the Common Gaols in the 
Province in each year, from 1st October, 1869, to 30th September, 1918. 


Date of Commitment. 


Men over 16 years 


Commitments for the year ending 30th 
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September, 1869 
1870 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


1918 


Boys under 16 


years of age. 
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1,399} 34] 8,619 
1,350/ 37) 9,450 
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1,057/ 33] 8,203 
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1,198}  27| 8,546 
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The next table shows the number of prisoners (male and female) committed to each gaol 
during 1917 and 1918, and the increase and decrease in the commitments of the latter year 
compared with the former. 


year ending 30th| year ending 30th Increase. Decrease. 
peal ryeryan Sept., 1917. Sept., 1918. 
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Hamilton...’ .< cies 714 64) 778 913 S6lp> 9990/2 1991). 22) 5221 eee re ae 
WO eStON eh. Shows S 86 6 G2 103 8 111; 17 2 LS oes Ie 
HAGCHENEl. 2%... os as 9] 7 98 86 8 O41... 1 TES sora 5 
BV CROLOM oc oc iicracoga 20 4 24 24 4 Ae Al ead ne AA eee ae coed 
WONGOMEs cos ow heeienl. 423 70} 493) 520 55) 1.575)- 97i.. O75 cl bbielS 
WUOBAV Pees oc. cc's « 27 3 30 22 2 7A N35 oe i aE Dee | 5} 6 
PR TIoT a Tee ol ses 17 1 18 29 1 30 L2. 12 eres eat 
MIELON ss obi ye ee AOS| Sones ss 48 32 2 g4iearreitea 2 2) 1Glvece led G 
INA DATICE 3 en. che. sco 7a 17 18 4 22 lie 4 Divece eee el. fee 
BNORCDRD AY o.oo. toe cte 175 ife24 187 174 22 196/....| 10 10 Liens 1 
AC A eee ee 815| 142) 957+ 810) 133] 943]....].... Pate ce 5} 69} «14 
Owen Sound.......... 53 4 57 40 2 A er neeadl he Cag Bape aa ae Ii 2d 
Orangeville ........ 27 fi 34 25 5 irate e ole see acere cree 2 2 
GES APs =a ys Ieee ae 25 2 55 42 8 5Oit.. 6 OG) LD ected 
Paetone.. eee ea 20 3 23 17 3 v7 ge iss I aia SGacte SRS E ay 
Pembroke... .. fo se 92 3 95) . 51 5 56}. pA Neon: Wipe ibe y & | 
Peterborough.... .... 128 29|° 157) 119 EGibee LSD hrc ware chs oe, a Be a) 
ORMATUNIITS . "coc he xe 177 24, 201). 207 12 219) 30. 30 TZ le 
Parry Sound ........ 233 6| 2389) 342 AZ O04) LUG ee. Gl 115) sae eee ieee 
SUI TTELEY Gogh i ae ane 34 5 36 30 1 Blicsectetes rere: if AS 
St. Catharines........ 125 14 139 173 6 179| 48).... 48 Si orceleres 
SONG TEE aaa nae 196 9} 205) 120 Ola LZ eed he cel otic we 76)... 76 
SUTRELOIC etc’ oe eed ede 46 2 48 86 8 94/ 40! 6 AD eo ole sleds . 
Sandwich...... Senet 332 21 4 S082. 270 JD hhgee 2SGlsarewt cz cors,| gat ee he 57; 10) 67 
St. Thomas.:....: Lo ate 67 10 77} «114 LSise 1382) 471 -8 el eee ere ae Petes 
Sault Ste. Marie..... 242 31; 273) 240 Ol Mae SOD lee cool ores itete ance PAK ORY: 
Sudbury & oncs.... “ies 809 37; 846! 746 Soi We blOlves oleeeele cee s. 63; 5] . 68 
Moron ees. ss ee 4,796} 259) 5,055) 5,260) 285) 5,545) 464) 26) 490)]....]..../.... 
Walkerton 203 3%... 45 7 52 35 4 BUles ae lees Ay Peat te 10) 3) 13 
WOOCSLOCK «3. coos. cc 106 6; 112) 103 hem tOGleced|carcdl acces sa Siac 2.6 
WEG Te. sae sts 294 8} 302) 291 LO OLG ace 17 Lie rolnscs 3 
We PPULINU det pow. Se cc iG 60 2 62 36 3 39).. 1 sae rat kd icaeriea eane” 
Lock-ups : 
PRET OUAT ee, Cee le oe sale wess eg orate Ol Scere sees 3 Bl eae Sleeccls ee eleoe. 
Byng Inlet....... Titeeaee 7 + hee SAU eh 7d 0 hyped oa a 
Grow tee os Lee: 141 16} 157) 100 Tver lige: 1 1} 41 41 
Mine Centre...... Bit sak. 3 Ofaa ate Hig. 2 oe ce Gilarae sieves leaea te 
11,559} 886)12,445/12,334) 908/18, 242)1255) 135) 1,390] 489) 104} 593 


Number of prisoners|Number of prisoners 


committed in the 


committed in the 
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The number of commitments in five-year periods for the past seventeen years is shown in 
the subjoined tables divided into five classes: 


1. CRIMES AGAINST THE PERSON. 


1902 1907 1912 
Nature of crime. to | to to 1917 1918 
1906 | 1911 1916 
Assault, common...........5.. 1,729 2,091 2,610 261 198 
Assauit,-felonious.. ov i. 2. 883 1,087 1,052 86 147 
Cutting and wounding, stabbing 

and shooting with intent .... 350 475 546 81 63 
Rape and assault with intent .. 245 272 289 33 30 
Miirdere 0. 6 o3 eee ss eee 130 144 150 Be 34 
Marisiauohter..setsccoh cece 60 55 12 16 21 
Attempt at suicide ............ 85 123 127 5 11 
Miscellaneous’ vice ec. ok onctees 14 68 UGE 1s oe « « Ra ce teal on eee 

Totals oc ueee ee peeee es oe 3,496 4,315 5,228 514 504 
2. CRIMES AGAINST PROPERTY. 
1902 1907 1912 
Nature of crime. to | to to 1917 1918 
: 1906. 1911 1916 
Arson and incendiarism ....... | 156 134 238 28 25 
BuUreiary salen occ eicee cetere e ed 279 343 435 117 ) 
Counterfeiting and passing coun-| 

terfeitsmoney sc. as. eo. ves: | BL Bal 20 1 2 
Destroying and injuring pro- 

DEEL eee tet De ee tae | 333 279 384 46 29 
Embezzlement ............0c0- 28 44 Et) UME ES Caceetae cae 54 
WOTREL Vides ces Wott oe Seeds | 233 407 462 73 75 
Fraud and obtaining money or) 

goods under false pretenses.. | 627 1,059 Naat 246 309 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing 253 234 206 45 27 
Housebreaking and robbery .... 723 929 1,434 241 231 
LATCORY, BiG Ui cece ees atecten le siee! (OVAY i 10,548 12,059 1,445 1,981 
Receiving stolen goods......... 138 267 404 46 63 
Trespass . ).8e5 iil ee es oo kes 1,928 1,919 3,n11 128 102 
Miseellaneous.do 3 oud oc tek ote toons are 136 886 255 333 

Totale vic Ga es striae 11,986 16,390 21,9231 2,671 3,abe 


38 ,878 
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3. CRIMES AGAINST PUBLIC MORALS AND DECENCY. 
1902 1907 1912 
Nature of crime. to to to 1917 1918 
1906 1911 1916 
MED Vile Saba 6 lee as b-9 <b Rarto ww: 106 159 204 60 69 
Inmates and frequenters of 
houses of ill-fame............ 769 959 1,720 260 271 
Keeping houses of ill- fame Licath ts 443 698 1,420 155 143 
RPTL Vioe oo lean wos oc os cia ake 103 206 165 26 32 
PEO CULOlas occ sas haere oes athe 106 252 255 34 46 
Indecent assault and exposure... 455 616 880 85 102 
Miscellaneous: >... 6.2... .08sa. es 210 204 190 44 5l 
LORA IS Cre iets coo Ske eS hess 2,192 3,094 4,834 664 714 
4; OFFENCES AGAINST PUBLIC ORDER AND PEACE. 
1902 1907 1912 
Nature of crime. to to to 1917 1918 
1906 1911 1916 
Abusive and obscene language.. 172 160 141 12 4 
Breaches of peace, breaches of 
by-laws, escapes from and 
obstructing constables....... 841 1,066 1,247 245 196 
Carrying unlawful weapons.... 207 299 339 33 38 
Deserting employment......... SRS fi 230 51 38 
Drunk and disorderly.......... 17,624 25,685 36,027 3,907 2,595 
Deserting the Militia. . ee a eee eae tee A aheg mate Mieke ihe 348 421 
Selling liquor without license, 
and selling or giving it to 
PIAS. tee atewiee shee hes 188 857 1,464 841 907 
Threatening and_= seditious 
BOOMERS. rs os seks ong eae 106 184 182 20 45 
Met ADO Vio Oh aves cts chesktes 7,900 10,233 15,328 1,274 1,219 
PAASCOLANECOUS + eas es «és o's ne o's 698 fats 290 57 31 
eee Maan Iee Gels sere eet 55,248 6,788 
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5. OTHER CAUSES FOR WHICH PERSONS WERE DETAINED AS PRISONERS. 


Nature of crime. 


Contempt of Court 
Debtors 


eocoeoeveeeeoeee 
eeeeoeeeseoeeeeoeeeeeeoees 


Lunatics and persons dangerous 
‘to be at large 
Non-payment of fines and costs . 
Want of sureties to keep the 
peace 
Other offences not classified in 
‘foregoing 


Totals 


e@ecereovneeereee vee 


eooev eevee eeese ee reese eeee ce 


eeoceseeceereeovoee ee ee ae 


ceoeeeseeoeee eee 


Total number of persons com-| 
mitted for the respective years 


1902 
to 
1906 


eeoere eres eevee 


1907 


1912 
to 
1916 


eoeeeveeee ees 


1917 


ooeoeeoweeeeaeoe 


1918 


SS 
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A table showing the number of commitments to each gaol for drunkenness during 
compared, and the increase or de- 


Name of gaol. | 1890. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. |} 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 


ioe = — a 


Baile ies crsvces cfoccstevsistere etaeuels s'eve' 3 34 19 10 21 9 24 pal 11 10 16 2, 21 
Belleville ose ce cciastceae eceics ons 49 34 18 24 25 19 16 12 13 16) eee ital 20 
Brantford ssccesreteca cece sce ores 182 112 89 120 125 124 106 115 85 64 88 74 82 
BYAMptoniccce ccs see cae le se ste ? 30 WAL eel 9 9 11 6 2 3 4 4 4 5 
BroCk-Ville-eeak sete cicicieciciesie os ctels 58 44 44 77 $6 7 43 48 49 45 41 58 66 
Bracebridge.scsscs ces cess ccc 15 19 5 5 5 4 4 3 2, Bi aan 5 5 
Cay UG divstcle cic ckelestetatesiesreaicteis assiers 15 22 MWereareere D 6 6 9 10 13 10 19 12 
Gornwiallvos assess cence secure 25 14 22 27 10 24 9 11 28 21 19 12 15 
OODOUTE % wines coin as cielo steve iar pate ae 38 22 25 11 19 18 16 12 15 20 10 16 14 
Glia thascicks couse oc crterssrers tee fl 47 26 28 22 67 9 13 13 15 18 18 i 
Fort Frances... eeccee eeceeesreneee eeaeet FOS SSFP Ce eeeGiceeeeticeceetPiceeet* Figg eeesicaeeesi/eeeeesiseeeeeee| seseer|eeeecece 8s 
Godertch anc wcceccslerere mevecterete 5 5 2 3 Dilete ciate eters Q 1 5 5 1 
Gel phivecs coors cso oakartarate livesets 10 4 14 9 23 17 7 9 9 3 13 4 13 
Gore Bay dernic ccevsle ie ates sieeve ‘as 4 1 2 1 2 Oil ee rete| cheaaee dere Ware | ohetioievere| Uaecete etn (terete tote 1 
iam il toniec crete eters cere eters SeeE NS 418 251 142 148 55 36 60 56 60 66 96 108 97 
Kingston \neesereces street ce. 120 125 87 102 72 89 49 51 50 48 31 47 40 
KitGhenere.cccgsis noise cee het ese 17 13 4 6 7 7 Lie 12 10 7 4 4 11 
LANE Sh ROAM DAIS COOGAN A 66 66 81 75 65 aL 76 26 111 110 23 34 36 
TONG Oliseciestic reese trch shor apele 332 213 150 218 919 187 177 139 163 172 137 137 250 
DGVIVASA Yi. eters ccssleteteiaictave ue Mer 5 1 5 2 5 2 5 4 5 6 7 8 8 
Orignale <i. . Gasn tee S aiclee Beles ere 5 1 2 1 3 2 Biles es ate 2 weeee 3 
Milgonteici coe Sede. cet ae 9 9 6 4 8 3 8 3 4 2 4 4 4 
Napanee sore cvclaem ence ce Sistehiare & 22 23 12 9 20 8 6 5 13 4 7 4 Ye 
North Ba yrste cenit niet ote 35 16 14 15 fe 10 Bi caret MNS qpmacs 3 12 5 
OULa Wales cnele concertos s bares 326 204 182 105 iii 157 152 5 137 135 224 293 Q21 
OWENS ound we. ccciccan enters lg 13 14 11 Gilg cterne 8 6 11 7 8 12 16 
Orangeville. jeses ce cece esieeee as 2 1 Al aicie satel ele arele-silieiend cele lero ete lstereteters dil tasters Slants 
Perthtsrrevs co sentee verter es avaeterere 5 5 3 Q 83 6 Q a ff 9 7 12 17 
BiCton ied dos oes chteicwacriteecie ss 33 19 1B 11 21 11 22 31 23 30 35 19 21 
Pembroke ss iccs ses cteearect canes 1 aie 5 él 4 7 3 5 Biivigeserte 1 4 1 
Peterborough) ace cs teelees sre ate 45 24 22 16 15 13 10 11 11 10 6 13 g 
Port A rth trac eco vateiete orecetetete lets 12 4 3 4 1 s 5 12 4 2 9g 8 ve 
PATTY SOUNG <eccs.csdenc we Wawieen Die wverere 2 4 5 7 2 3 3 5 8 4 5 
SIMCOE. ea csuiecwe ce Cea erent ee 3 10 5 a 11 17 6 6 16) ° 10 iW 6 12 
Ste CatharineSs.c<seecmenene Pare 24 12 9 21 ike? 26 23 5 17 10 15 33 21 
SAUNA sie cents stalemate a eerohe 108 95 27 36 69 116 57 62 49 61 48 45 71 
Stratford acts seen « ce cierteres stetstatelale 14 4 7 9 15 7 10 15 5 1 9 12 8 
SANGAWiIChiec cus ccc tees eters cre 35 57 38 ji 19 39 16 23 20 16 Pare 18 31 
ST DIVOMVAB sinks severe claret ete elects ais 20 32 12 15 19 R2 13 12 8 17 23 9 6 
Sault ste; Marie cemesccicdecmce 12 10 12 8 5 2 12 9 8 7 i 21 16 
BUG OULY cneisesleicatras «<n oces 55 77 5 119 38 42 25 41 34 54 197 222 172 
TOT OWMUOsiciere sg crclcioves etter eee 2,085] 1,783) 1,444] 1,207 960 918 790 569 592 796] 1,031) 1,022) 1,107 
Wiall kertOnivn scorectere cs clears dee Mabe 6 ii 3 13 8 21 5 3 1 4 ET aah ee 1 
W.OOUSEOCKE. cetecs's ae Suisd hice. = 51 34 24 38 21 29 37 35 32 ail 21 39 36 
Wieelland sc See. ss Scie aqioqur: 16 7 13 12 11 19 17 16 14 19 20 24 23 
IWINITDYZ. Sein cio cissteein cine. Sree AS acon 1 2 1 PAR AGG 1 4 5 2 3 5 
Lock-ups : 
A tikokan ‘acne etter exoctes cas lokam leeers Salen orall aco ahe'e ol soar ental] ol ecaretetallc eecha crail geavereotsi|levelacters Sraraeeats'llacehe oie aco iere'[welalente 
Burk sebalismeceancsees Nieto Li cagvtedlveete oe ee eee sees 2 pce Hi L}ece.cre ive tellicters'« ove 
Bynp Iniet®.....-< Siehe eleletcisia’ ov:]l! sist sxas'lle aiehars siffsrede evelsll serge eisi| eteraie ys: [lace avatenalll fateterens Ihe teeta ete oe sia is avails ieilaetatere eUSevesarane arctelevere 
Oobaltincs qseeceuuce oes tee a n\la'ia |i woes Se VoMlialw & 'soauttalatovayere'| ambecure ae: toseTare tenet ster srertacet ll arte creriey lve tenanten seer! tareecanece™ wie 's wacave laere wiehollte’e cota ell erate teers 
Ka Harriey i cis csc elon ecereeretle a ie acactin neice ial memo cis ners aa a easierctecl ie SP Aereail Sadetel eceiiee Meee wilate a a:5.8. 8i| escileterete;| Meares 
Manitowaning ........ceceees 33 33 22 16 5 16 4 2 4 5 74 10 12 
Mine! Centre sidciccc.cros siete rete 9.0 |e cicleaal| Gatee ero lareierets lies ate a llerehs eee lara cate cl eeeavaronet| ecerataners|| erate arerttoeete srere olllsteroreisteioreiers eraser 
Webbwood..... ataleteate eteinve ate cl ae reel tecreoe Pe rid isd ie larcnochel Wines 9 7 6 2 ¢ 48 
Totals. .ccscscssocssescs.-| 4,475) 3,528! 2,641] 25575) 2,174! 2236) 1,873)°1, 596) 1,672) 1,869 2,282) 2,446] 2,627 
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the years 1890 to 1918, both inclusive. 


crease in each place is shown. 


1903, 


1904, 


14 
6| - 12 
136] 162) 
3 4 
55} 80! 
9 8 

5} AL 
ie 17) 
12] 12 
9 8 
2 8 
4 6 
3 3 
189} 229 
58] 62 
15} 10 
37| - 21 
157| 262! 
8} = 10 

t 3) 

g} 12 
3 5 
73, 99 
267; 247) 
13> ~ 40 
34) 20 
if) "18 
7 1 
14, 23 
50} 5 
25; 10 
ib, F415 
28] 20 
57; 69 
15} 19 
42} 29 
5 8 
79) «15 
49} 164 
1,288] 1,575 
1 1 
41] 31 
24; 87 
Be 41 


oeeeee 


tp erreloe 


eeonee 


ve sese! 
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3,452 


1905. | 1906. | 1907, 
27; 46] 58 
6} = 15] 84 
143) 153) 239 
8} 10 5 
SO} way OLN) 29 BC 
13 7 3 
10} « 13 7 
14 7 7 
toy 18(-= 21 
16; 16) 27 
rt Ee cee 
14 3 1 
fy. 7 6 
yore to 6 2 
287; 290; 394 
59°54] 66 
Cyiieealo 9 
19} 19] ~ "88 
249 248/218 
10 2 6 
4 Bivecses 
Viren it 6 
Sime 13h 12 
17i|+ 73} < 108 
338] 257) 338 
5 6} 10 
peaks Hogeees 
2} 20] = 24 
28 Be et 
6 7 8 
foie 245 38 
27; 67] 164 
35| 153] 68 
12},.  13).'-, 28 
33} 20) 20 
67) 73] 69 
46) 35)- | 21 
19} 321: 29 
2 4 3 
38; 18] 32 
117} 253] 281 
1,832) 1,923] 2,016 
eee 5 8 
22} 17] = 
Sz] 24, 8 88 
10} 29] 12 
| 
4 3 5 
5 eeoee eeeee 
Nee pe all 
Naa 9 
1DIE Sse 
Bu AGH 7 18h 56 
3,941 


4,133) 4,748] 4,736] 4,997) 5,291) 5,8% 


1908, 


2 


1909, | 1910. 
29 59 
33 61 

148 122 
5 1 
40 54 
6 6 
3 5 
32 16 
7 36 
30 36 
16 28 
18 5 
5 10 
| ae es : 
413! 479 
83 109 
15 13 
33 6 
424) 325 
8 12 
Ue ooouic 
8 fi 
al 18 
38 40 
380} 408 
15 41 
17 19 
25 33 
20 7 
27 23 
209) 195 
25 28 
37 37 
43 42 
80 92 
24 29 
23 28 
15 19 
23 32 
268} 288 
2,208) 2,398 
4 6 
31 2 
21 26 
18 14 


1911. | 1912, 
Bi] 57 
89} 56 

129] 161 
10 8 
59| 49 

3 1 
5 6 
10 9 
22) 35 
36] 44 
55| 5B 
8 6 
7 3 
5 1 

580| 702 
90| 107 
18} 24 
15| 104 

395| 361 
30 7 

2 1 
4) 18 

21; 33 
18} 88 

307| 324 
73| 65 

1 3 
8} 20 
St “26 
8} 20 
40| 37 

232| 304 
35| 50 
39} 44 
73\ > 67 
76| 90 
29) 36 
32, 31 
it 5 
49| 86 

316] 508 

2,669] 2,866 

9 6 
41] 45 
29} 55 
12 8 


eevore 
eeoor? 


10 


x 


The figures for 1917 and 1918 are 


1913, | 1914. 
64} 140 
110 63 
131 108 
14 2 
83 62 
3 4 

1 5 
16 27 
39 36 
46 83 
184 149 
13 6 
9 16 
986} 603 
135 129 
30 48 
25 19 
483} = 500 
3 9 

5 2 
11 12 
25 45 
90 93 
248) 346 
18 LG 
1 1 
dl 22 
28 32 
50 50 
119} 143 
434) 444 
58 55 
8 32 
60} 102 
157; 237 
67 73 
65 44 
17 48 
15 73 
1,054) 1,643 
3,209} 3,073 
5 4 
52 77 
60} 131 
10 17 
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AVSe 560K 
4 
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6,613} 8,363) 8,848} 6 


1915. 


eooer? 


4 
it 


eeeert ison 


en aeore 


ovr 
1235 


¢ » 
1916, | 1917.} 1918, 23) 33 
on Co= 
[=| ov 
= a 
} 
43 6 dire 2 
57) BB are 24 
198} 25] 33 gone 
4 4! Oy ee 2 
60, 12 degen 5 
eens TAA Wises ede at 1 
10 Fs A ba i 
9 7| Glee 1 
60 22 PANES Sane 20 
Bai = 870) dl ores 13 
42 30) TO) eee ae 20 
8 2 3 Va 
lieve ee | Pe 
alee. 3 Sree: 
Wels 199 te  LO0t racy 20 
Piss ot OBS oe 5 
321 18) eee it 
8 4) 7 Bees a | a aep 
aie tehi, 1861 SG 4G 
3 1} Ells eter aforeilecee Sure 
1 le Apacs Mette i 
8 3 6 Shite ae 
teen be Ad Poe 
19 8 2 eee 6 
177/391} 187)5. 2.0 ,1< 204 
10} 10] pecten 8 
es eee 1} . eeee Pee . 1 
(Stee es 7 Aes 
50 2 3 ieee 
27; 13 BER cae 10 
71 11} if Sigonice 10 
tfi)— 49nd vec 25 
B16). Bbw e0le .. 50. 5 
26 2) Cy in (nee 
80| 3 nee : 18 
(so) 415)" 249i oh eas 
36 5| Tee 4 
S38) 6116 ene 4 84 
12 dant radeon 
39; 50) - SSis Le. F987 
B31)... 211) 1 2ble cesta | 0.86 
1,939] 2,217| 1,593]......| 624 
4 2| Wegner o 1 
86 95°) AS; Shoes ct 
BOh > 95) 2.16)ls 405 sate 29 
16 2 1}, F i 
6 el ee 3 
Fahl (Bice toe 7 
t 2 4 AG Sa 
veetnelee sesleeereafeseees ‘ 
5,968] 3,907| 2,595} 87] 1,399 
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The disposition made of the persons committed to the gaols of the Province is set 
forth in the table printed below: 


1918 
Acgquitted on being brought to trial, and discharged (iy .5 si. < seu awe cles ele oh 1,685 
Discharged without trial by order of judges, magistrates and courts, including 
TEMANG ~ CASES: ners hR els a Varese cL dn/ecc's d sine ehs, aps ace e ls ahaa ROnDe: Gok Raine ele ns ees Be, 2,687 
Detained for want of securities to keep the peace ......... ce eee ee cee ee ee ee tenes 19.. 
Detained AS" WitNesses web. sh. we jaig «nia oo adie aco’ toe cosy bee nope eae nae ee ee een ee ai ee gaa eee 22 
Detained tas fraudulent debtors ...:.... J.66-5 ese ees Hoey ada Stan, eeu) masterare Paecion eters 64 
Detained as lunatics, idiots and persons unsafe to be at large ................60-- 211 
D160 DELOLE “UTIL odes « wbosteveSe ord ba sare! a.m de aby bi ase bADe Fo ea ese rey ae aac men Res eeeatea To) ee ae 3 
Detained by civil processes other than above ..........cc. cece cee cscs ccccceseece 164 
Waiting trial and otherwise detained on 30th September, 1918 ...... sabe een OR rg 172 
Found “guilty. and: Sentenced: (sf 2ik i. aes o'o.0 bee © tale adanenevctoue Sten te teams een wie le) aera cag aes 7,874 
Discharged wander suspended sentence 6.2... cc le1> ¢ Se abenetsl Oats ae Mae ee treet nee eae eooa eee 341 
Total number. of ‘COMMITMENTS iis oe. sleeved ws alee ade ceateye ys Retest clei et oye) oo aereee 13,242 


The places of confinement to which the convicted persons were sentenced are set 
forth in the following statement, and similar information is given as regards the sen- 
tenced prisoners of the previous year: 


1917 1918 
Sentenced to Kimeston: Penitentiary. ...¢-44). nie pees s tee eine viatee s 166 290 
do to ‘the industrial  Schooliin se acc cerns ante ene 370 221 
do direcrato Gentral Prison ec. ce. vite ecccerccttee steers sheng cee te eee 695 709 

do to the Common Gaols and subsequently transferred to the 
Centrake Prison i238 OO ee nese chore ete ee mee eiate 1,902 1,982 
do direct to the Reformatory for Females .................. 70 LOT 

do to the Common Gaols and subsequently transferred to the 

Reftormatory “for? Females yours = one ee eee ee 26 ae 

do to the Common Gaols and there detained until the expira- 
Lion Of. Sentence 6:46 ce dees aioe ees eee eit ieee re aay ene te 4,632 4,542 
Died -awhile-undergoine sentence.) vv ox. cae cee eee eee ee ae 6 7 
Totals fo Soa eh eh ra coe phe Lae ic ead ae TE 7,867 7,874 


The summaries given below show the nature of the offence committed by the con- 
victed persons: 


I. Orimes against the Person. 


Total commitments Number found guilty 

for the year. and sentenced. 
ASSanlt,  \COMMION Gy oats as eel eile atte eee ee 198 $5 
Assault) felonigueie 29.6... ee tee oe oe oe ees 147 50 

Cutting and wounding, stabbing and shooting 
WILK ANTON TEM, jokes. cei c Seen a ete Seetans Sine 63 25 
Rape-and "assailtwith intent 4220. 2.008 oot cee: 30 10 
MUTI OT Ocal oi ccc dhe «AE ET Ee nee ene ee 34 6 
Manslaughter): ti ace lee tee ee ene 21 3 
Attempted suicide, 2 Aerie ieee Slee eer ae cee ib ; 2 
LOLA eh leaks tyes cache a rea aca toe 504 q 191 
2. Crimes against Property. 
Total commitments Number found guilty 

for the year. and sentenced. 

Arson and incendiarism ....... a ae TS eh Ae 25 11 
beh i bob oe dienes ar dry (ay. ftagt Calne, A any Re ae Cok: edna a, te 91 57 
Counterfeiting and passing counterfeit money.. 2 1 
Destroying and pete MLODETLV Gs Ae oe ee 205 > Lb 
Him bezziement Aish can ede ale eee 54 re 
POreery ocnigears ween eee. te oe eee 15 44 

Fraud and obtaining money and goods under 

falsexpretences. Autores co oe ne eee ee 309 129 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing ............... at 19 
Housebreaking and robbery-...........e.e..00- a1 144 
LARC CTY: ct Boys ore Sealed, toe on ee card eee 1,981 1,084 


Receiving stolen goods »........0....cccccecccces 63 , 22 
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Total commitments 
for the year. 


TM gS) CSS os neg ii ele A AR tah eS Mts RRR Oa 102 
USSU EEU ST TESLOTD FS eigly Ee, 8 la eg Be ON ME ON aa a Da 300 
SO LSLLG Ct, Osteria se abauiee Weekes « dhe oe) cea etee 3,022 
3. Crimes against Public Morals and Decency. 
Total commitments 
? for the year. 
eer Viewer een ed CAS cr heen Teast tard ahs c cb dats eee 69 
Inmates and frequenters of houses of ill-fame .. 211 
seeping; houses: of il-fameyn 68 oot. dete 143 
"EDT ICE Nga igs otc NR ee i A a aeRO Pm a 32 
OLLI O TI oar th ic tai ances SePany ol Seta ty Casein ekalar ts. sha wat WE 46 
Indecent assault and exposure ..............ee0: 102 
PPSCOLLATLCOUS . oWetiie tre Wee baie tae ay aeewk f atee eC Rks 51 
LHC, ret MURR cuca tees Crone) coh eta ant on acs, otal acute’ 714 
4. Offences against Public Order and Peace. 
Total commitments 
for the year. 
Abusive and obscene language ...............¢. 4 
Breaches of peace, breaches of by-laws, escapes 
from and obstructing constables ............ 196 
eer WIN UN AW LIL) WwW eADONG so ctrs ccace & sharers ah wl 38 
Mesergiue Employment, ClGs4 oe sieves och ace Wao miveel seh 38 
MreRE TINA TICE UL COLULCD LY si ake siete dhscoud otk ik gS w lero aie ece 2,099 
Weert See Oce TIN Cie dann ore Be csgahietese ats staus cos oo 421 
Selling liquor without a license and selling or 
VAT C01 CL Om ATLAS ok oie eae aac oa adele atthe 907 
Threatening and seditious language ........... 45 
el earch LACS Wasp rINTS, cree tener Le 2, eT ik. is cat vanes SY dis) Shea as 1,219 
ese kT) OCT S tet eg the ele es na ala le cfaia ave eat bo hes EOS 31 
AGEN ARS, Da Se ER EAN a Sr ny et RR pear re 5,494 
ONLI D OL COULTE, 1UNALICS, CLG... es eye ee oss 308 
Other offences, not classified in foregoing ...... 2,900 
aT rLOCaNae eore ee sihee eet science sissies 13,242 
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Number found guilty 
and sentenced. 


47 
41 


1,614 


Number found guilty 
and sentenced. 


59 
69 
17 
13 
12 
56 
34 


320 


Number found guilty 
and sentenced. 
2 


110 
26 

75 
2,177 
191 


652 


The following tables show the period of sentence passed on the convicted prisoners 
and the sex, social conditions, habits, etc., of the total number of prisoners committed: 


Periods of Sentence. 


For periods under thirty days 


For thirty days and up to sixty days, or two months, not including 
eae AEE CCT ING cts cca eee ic cat Sieve eer eee ee aka wea ees ete ae 
ee FEV OOA VS SOT. LW O-INONUNG: «ca euic.svels > csle ib wivina ge ewes 


Over two months to three months 
Over three months to four months 
Over four months to five months 


vem n Vermont iseLO Sis MIONUIS. ~ scs c5 ¥o ait oslalec sis tle ae-e 
vere ci xm ONtNS- LO“ NING MONTE: Fs cies see ce teh a ee ees 
Over nine months up to one year, inclusive ............ 
Over one year and up to two yearS ......csccvcscsccses 
Over two years and up to three years in the Penitentiary 


Over three years in the Penitentiary 


For periods of any length in the Industrial Schools .... 


Sentenced to death and executed .. 
Sentenced to death and commuted to imprisonment 


eeoeoeoerer eo eo ee eee srs eee es eave 


eereoeorvreoeeveece* eee esse ene 
eeeoceet eee e eer eee eae eve 


eee eceeree eee eee eee oes eee 


oeeere ee ee eee eevee 


Ce 


eoeee 


Sentenced to imprisonment with corporal punishment .. 


eoece eee eee 


oe ee eee eee 


eee e er eevee 


os oper eet eo 


oe eee ee eee 


eee ewes eee 


owe eee se ee 


ce ee owe eee 


eee reer eee 


oecereeevee 


ee ee er 


eee eee essere 


coeoeeeeeeree 


cow e ee aeene 


1918 . 
2,649 


1,199 
415 
1,540 
264 
90 
628 
154 
217 
270 
143 
104 
192 


7,874 


1917 1918 
MT 1G) Beye i ese ceca colt bro boa 'nne ale 4.cce' ae ay © Ries eleseteleny te ie eeanemt ie iene emote 11,559 12,826 
ROI Pek, SRE ois See's So elec © wie ale arena nie pietete ts in ie ene Oe 886 416 
12,445 13,242 
Social Conditions. 
MAEPIONS 2's hpaiciess wiles ce yO wih ajeisis aieiudeieg ba). sine elern: fe tetas oneaee een ee nS 4,618 4,850 
MUMITLA TY AOC & so, oon ty cto are eb a he weir o oie vw eda pAb oze Was: 0? 5 Soe $1e) oats Ee ene ee 7,827 8,392 
12,445 13,242 
Habits. 
PEM PECTAte.Avate we cacrcinns leis cla elbic 5 wteblereaisters an o.t e's 6 wifp 4 lve eS eh Rhy enol eae 4,652 6,957- 
THLOMDCTALOcee sei eee pilates suc whe’ are cher eee oe eicle ave niles iee aen een eee 7,793 6,285 
12,445 13,242 
Educational Status. 
Could iréad and swrite «ce gins Some ee Ae ee ee ee ee 19,806 10,860 
Could (neither eats MOTE Write doco ere st alee ee ee ee 1,639 2,992 
12,445 13,242 
Nationality. Religious Denomination. 

Canadian ets ence. eee ee 7,103 Roman  ‘Gatholics —\ss-weeer ee ee 5,760 
HNPlish- soe eee ce ee eee ee 956 HnglishsiChurch) <tc. 5c os tee 2,161 
Lrigh= sik See ea Meee 366 Preshyterian = ci ties wee ee ee ie 1,571 
SCOLCILG We Seer ae tee ahs 392 Methodist sic. 31 ce ee eae 1,713 
United: Statesoerecs sc ee ee 844 Other denominations... 202+... eee 2,037 

Other coun imiesie 62 ee Wee 3,581 : 
13,242 

13,242 


In 
In 
In 


In 
In 
In 
In 
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The number of prisoners confined in the various custodial institution of the Provy- 
ince at the close of the past official year, and the year preceding, is exhibited in the 
following summary: 


1917 1918 

the Common Gaol eo. cc cree cis nie ete scree cl are ot opine ante ake 519 543 
the Reformatory for Females and Refuge for Girls, Toronto.... 96 89 
tha Dominion Penitentiary, Kingston -)..0.....4% 0... 35s es 389 446 
the industrial, Warm, -Burwasl cscs oe oe isyaeeeks cies cece ane enter ne 312, 312 
thesindustrialckarm, Fort Willan... ee ee eee 29 56 
the Toronto Municipal Marm, Langstail- <2 ssj55.-6 ee oe ete aes 171 340 
the Ontario Reformatory Clay Plant, Mimico .................. 51 AL 
1,567 1,727 
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given 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table 


Table ? 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Following this portion of the report will be found the tables named in the list 


hereunder: 


No. 2, showing the total number of prisoners in the several gaols on the 30th 
September, 1918, and the nature of their imprisonment; also showing number of 
cells in each gaol. 


No. 3, showing the number of prisoners over and under 16 years of age, the 
number of recommittals, the number of persons acquitted on being brought to 
trial, and the number of persons committed under civil processes. 


No. 4, showing the offences for which prisoners were sentenced. 


No. 5, showing the number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced under each 
offence during the year. 


No. 6, showing the social status and habits of the prisoners committed during 
the year. 


No. 7, showing the number of prisoners upon whom sentence was passed, the 
nature of the sentences, and the operation of the County Judge’s Criminal Courts. 


No. 8, showing how the prisoners committed during the year were maintained, 
the cost thereof, and the salaries of officials. 


No. 9, showing the number of escapes and deaths, the revenue derived from prison 
labour, the cost of diet, accommodation of the gaols, and the highest and lowest 
number of prisoners in custody in each gaol during the year. 


No. 10, showing the daily cost per prisoner in each of the gaols of the Province, 
for the year ending 30th September, 1918. 


No. 11, showing the number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced during the 
year ending 30th September, 1918, and a comparison of the same with the previous 


year. 
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GAOL EXPENDITURES. 
TABLE No. 1. 


Showing the cost of maintaining the Common Gaols during the past thirty-nine years, under 
the heading of rations, clothing, fuel, salaries and wages, and repairs. 


Total number Cost of Cost of salaries 
Waar of prisoners |rations, clothing,| and wages of Cost of Total gaol 
: in custody each} fuel, etc., each /gaolofficialseach| repairs. | expenditure. 
year. year. year. 

Secs $ C. $ 6c. Sued 
ED eoee Bias Sic cake 11,229 58,856 24 63,914 40 5,083 44 122,355 08 
LSSU A es aise 11,300 49,037 14 64,084 34 3,504 96 116 ,626 44 
LOS Lar eck es 9 ,229 45,001 05 63 5502 00 3,410 12 111,915 15 
ASS2. cee ees oc 9 ,620 44,768 92 63,794 30 4,665 52 113,228 75 
TSR ee ee 9,880 44,783 50 64,935 96 4,706 20 114,425 66 
LOSd seas ctar ose 12,081 61,909 89 68,446 88 7,125 50 127 482727 
TESO Seen. ees 11,426 b4e5cl 5D 70,344 96 5,081 55 129,747 86 
SSG Sctheces leas 10,645 53,300 43 71,690 76 8,753 07 133,744 26 
TBSTEE oe cle cere a 11,017 48 ,650 27 71,291 58 6,146 71 126 ,088 56 
ESSE oes eee cs Cees 12,454 53,961 25 73 ,633 11 6,509 13 134,143 49 
LSS89s Chea es 12,531 55,002 89 77,677 84 3,313 20 135 ,983 93 
1890 Soe SP Soke 11,810 51,446 99 79,394 49 9,171 01 140,012 49 
TSO Ue ce nek ces 10,423 58,110 73 79,741 59 12,183 02 150 ,035 34 
BO 2 sae ier re 9,011 51,505 57 75 ,564 83 4,635 65 135,706 05 
DR LE RE ers OF Adee cake 8,619 49,762 40 79,639 81 8,083 50 137 ,485 71 
L894 oO Aes 9,450 45,115 58 79,790 80 6,728 04 131,634 42 
TSO asses cen 9 ,380 50,591 40 79,677 17 6,304 58 186“5Toato 
L806 250% te ye 9 ,058 49,107 73 80,940 04 6,778 50 135,826 27 
BBE ey eater oats 8,884 51,066 56 80,863 60 10,248 93 143,179 09 
SOR sero seen tices 8,256 50,412 91 80,915 05 5,982 56 167,310 52 
1899 Fe ee ote 8,203 50,362 88 82,047 98 4,206 66 ‘| 132,617 50 
1900 farses heen wie 8 ,604 50,353 75 82,144 05 4,944 21 137,442 10 
LOO TS cea wean lcs oe 8,546 48,977 86 82,305 15 6,065 44 137,348 45 
BOR ee cen ks se 8,280 49 125 35 85,350 04 6,515 40 140,990 79 
1003 cee eee 9,261 57,252 84 86,081 95 TAZ223 150,457 02 
1004 Ro Ssce tee 10,146 59,916 13 89,164 98 5,413 09 154,494 20 
1905 Se eee 11,035 64,948 78 91,232 56 7,087 09 163‘268 43 
1906) 2 oc aaee 10,810 59,874 67 91,663 85 6,635 49 158 ,174 01 
AOU Ficiscd is bee pe 11,804 61,995 01 95,321 24 7,536 14 164,852 39 
ISDE S51. oe ei 13 ,083 68,468 72 98 ,651 71 8,708 79 175,829 20 
19098 se-2 22s See, tocoae 74,557 65 103,141 14 6,877 58 184,576 37 
1D10Ree ee et 13 ,687 66 ,042 87 102,649 54 10,574 71 | 181,851 05 
TOW eer ee lp y2io 70,077 87 106 ,690 02 7,759 74 187 ,626 11 
OMe erat ye ete e esas 16,985 83,708 63 114, 462 75 5,765 38 203 ,936 76 
{ORS ete eee | 19,250 77,828 15 116,704 08 8,542 59 |; 203,074 82 
1GIA Te ay ood Poet d | 87,825 99 124,516.23 9,128 51 221,470 73 
WOE Aarne eee s 20,337 87.4082 2 6 20S T4 208 6,840 72 214,986 32 
19 LG ee or ee 16,100 69 ,918 14 119,727 46 5,646 14 195,291 74 
1D US ee ee 12,445 71,971 09 115,053 82 7,930 19 194,955 10 
1918 Seer nce cis 13,242 91,065 25 118,598 21 7,076 43 216,739 89 


A summary is given below showing the days’ stay respectively of those prisoners whose 
maintenance was chargeable to the Province and of those who were a charge on the Munici- 
palities :— 


; Days’ stay. 
5,079 Criminal prisoners remained in gaol .......ececcscccves: 110 ,813 
8,163 Municipal of fat RS TT Ms sg ecu Bis wie RAE aa tareiar eters 99 633 


eee 


13,242 Prisoners in all es $e 1 PReat na ney eet Caner ae 210,446 
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TABLE No. 2. 


Showing the total number of prisoners who were in the several gaols of the Province on the 
evening of the 30th September, 1918, and the nature of their imprisonment; also number 
of cells in each gaol. 


25 


Classification. Nature of Imprisonment. “ye 3 x be 

az 3|.2 = 2 i 

sls (Zl, oy |, 8 eedide |. Hace |2 

Name of gaol. SES TS lo 34,58 S.5u/55 5/53 (25/8 F Ss = 

SPS a Slates lee oe S2Sisa die siGasa | # 
E t = yy ois az le Hold436 .| oa. 
S Be PSP) SSS S88 88 O85 ale Hel oa| 324 aod oH 
See. ae os) BRR SUGAR ATH Qe elses geen aes 
SIF IMSI6S\ EF DSAasspsanlSases siogeasgsajae 

{ 
PAL TICs ante ee ccc Sie. A) RE CEM een LAM wae cel evtee 8 2p 
Belleville ...... Titel 4 5 Cea wine's ahetie ca cle 18 38 
meranicOrd ss... Gin Lt: 1 1 Peer ew are Site oe eee elas 7 24 
Brampton ...... A ae Ole Poy Peg he a Ce al EE eel RARE oh 4 25 
Brockville...... Gigs. 2 1 By AES vince Souleve Gears 6 Be 
Bracebridge. tae: Olic.t.. bins oe Aes alae ie 2 A ela as 6 15 
LOW (eg a ee Oe ie biactite ee 1 Loe eon hares ome 2 14 
COCA WAL Acc sed the Th dle + ate Arie le es wees TE Ghaa eee ee nels we 8 Ti 
CONOUTOS £2 6 acne ee) og cues 2 2 Dhaene toatl at ene Wes 66 9g 24 
CMIBGNSIDG £2. soso 8| 1 1). 4 1 aS Pieter Lil cts shade it oe a 10 38 
POT E PANCES : ore | Ole TN ore code NS ert ae ee tae bee ee 1 i 9 10 
Goderich ....... Fs ene ale Bee 1 EST |e bod geod oat Nee rata He 4 12 
CRUCL DUNS e otis 1s « ae . Vee eres A The Seer leer Bead ae a Bh UA FR Neca aie ‘atetoree 18 
Gore Bays. os sas Lisee. tes 1 TMP he hath alcte ae wre che Ree oruiliar oe 1 12 
Tlanmltoti..-.. <2. Py Sa Gees 10 9 Alirod Ndets eiehietanw a eee 1 46 75 
MINPSLOMNG eo cee Lol weslss Z 1 Oe Lee hsika see oe 12 49 
Kitchener ...... Lite Lies nied Bia ast Mail Rewer ener : 2 20 
WROTIOLA e's vec as Siesetee ae 2 Leepal et ewig ts sincere el aie tec 3 14 
ONO we etae cca oo Aart cx 6 1 TO cali oe ae F 20 57 
MAOSST Yes. a'ee acc ts AR es TS Tee cee hone cia tare ee ipatane a le sh gti Ns Oa nea ae 24 
PoOrigngal’ .<) 32. Riek 3 es 4 Raed oko orcne otic are 1 13 18 
MTL RGOM acces oo ast Taseys: se Silcrarbesicis afere 4 EVR ee iii | se ewan] AS : J 18 
Napanee........ Owells 1 W Betas gi eager i a Ie paar ae aera 2 4 18 
North Bay...... jel eis Ol wateats ee oes 7 1 1 17 20 
SPUCAW itis ois we 38} 10). Ly 8 Zo eee oe tee oats Ne 48 93 
MEV eMsS GIN a ea Ollte| eee Bie s Calas 4 Piles 1 10 32 
Orangeville..... lee 1 1 Seal ec i Af 22 
Berth cose. cas Giles ewe cae entae 5 lion Sb Aare ei 1 7 18 
PRC GOTE 2% sas a. Ret Pr Meee ON w e mn ls Orne Douce eeu es Sb Seb eared ciate ee 18 
Pembroke....... eee! oe Livee ct nee. SID AR afters alliepeneeer aoe ae 4 24 
PeterpOTOUgh: Voc): Oi siecle se clse. LE ae eee Leer e ce Seilatecaa teen AS ) 18 
> Sim ivs Gig eR gp eohegts ant AY) nes | arene ae Es, 4 2 el so Se 4 3 22 40 
Pacey OOunds .26) 6 als. bie 2 1 APO pee od red) 9 26 
PUPHICOG) hott g bs salts Stee, Ce ='4 Saas pee eet Rise ade eh eli dn Pei oll Ae Seg cr 18 
St. Catharines ..| 9) 2 Dias a 6 AT hy cae cieare cite bes 13 38 
SOE poe er Biter trees a eee 1 Lavaace se oles xz 13 
PEL ALLONA oa. sos ELIS EME Ire fataulere 1 2 DPM cine cea ceeee kts 6 30 
Sandwich ...... 24a oe 10 3 LEM el een ole es 25 58 
Sie | DOMAS ..iccie F) lls s Be 4} 1 5 Se a uel Seal ee a DE 8 16 
Sault Ste. Marie! 15) 5). ae 4 i) Ta ie ess gL eee 20 os 
SULLY. ost state 20) aoe ay 5 3 Tet ee 2 ua ah 22 
PLOTOD 0 a. co cles Ti Oras ays 48 22 Lobihios seater os 6 eek 85 270 
Walkerton..... CACY ted iene # Lt Ae eae te | PO ES ator | eo ts 2 24 
Woodstock...... Olen ls ee ee 1 Rae ete le edb wan tt 9 32 
Welland... ... Siabo Ns se iets r 3 SPST tales ale aces 10 48 
WRItDY¥ec. > 3.6.08 bhobat he ; etre eres Sages 11 (th Meeimepe if 2 28 
Lock-ups: 

ARO AN cutee scat > © sh phy So onde waht Ne hy nthe Hee Re ait tA a melee Bee oS 3 
Byng Inlet fp aia etl oie ai|tete ellie ce © aiiiele« aielelliaialetWaels sees si eleleus iekelellslewe 66 6)|( eq. 6) 6100s) eil-aleie.e)|(6 ea) e eooe i 
GOUALEE ta weitie elee nie ci dlees e Bee mele eer has eel cre ee Halen ee reetce ak ment 6 
Rte en tree ere eee ee tre atc sal, chet nate are ag te arse P tyaresere ince ol. «SA's wiv offe'els +e wratet ett 3 
MotaiSs 2. tis « 481| 58 Ara 148 Ql 267 I 15: > 2k 543 1,546 
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TABLE 


Showing the number of persons committed, the number over and under sixteen years of age, the 
sound mind, number acquitted on trial, number discharged without trial, number 


Total number | 
ry ; Number under 16 Number over 16 a 
as during years of age. years of age. fey 2 
he year. 2 7 8 
Name of gaol. : Ss PA : 
~ 2 ke 28/23 
ES 3 = < 3 = aS 6 ra Si | + 
Car g we) ee g ~~ ros =| — kK = 
ce 3S -) ° 
mie by open Ae peepee ig pombe are iiss. 
Barrie: is25sf..003 Opie Die. OO |i eb rene « Bl) 192 Bh = Gd| TL oy 
Belleville: i... ces 212 124 el oe 12} 200 12h. 2r2 ete 7 
Brantford.......... 132) 7" 8)" 7 50 7s pele 2) 7130 18; 148; 124 12 
Brampton.......... | ae 2 34 A re 4 28 2 30 a1 2 
Brockville 2 o..... 04 76) 7 83 Ol, cae 6 70, i Va 64 13 
Bracebridge........ 47 5 Daihetieth ilclaeaatnhatoacaia cess 47 5 be 39 13 
Cayuga cece coe see 18 I eee ] 1 Tice eee 18 13 2 
Cornwall? oes. snes | 43 3 46 Hh se ae 2 41 > 44 22 8 
CONOUT ER". uceer eee 68 5 a Biewiee: Z 66 5 7 45 11 
Ghatha mo eaes ieee TAG Se 1b) eb Aeee LD 2 13) 21a8 1) 15 118 30 
Fort Frances........ | 14] 1 AZURE Sow tte etwas 141 1 142 138 3 
Goderichva «.o<ccaeee 48 2 50 Lee 1 47 2 49 42 6 
Guelph s..cdecatene4 Polite See 33 a coerce i] Dolce. DL 26 7 
Gore; Day. wce sccsgr ey Ui 4 tates 14 ite me 2 Bee ge See 12 ) 2 
Hamilton...0...... | 913) 86) 999 SW dhondy Li ote 86} 998) 712) 109 
Kingston.vc. ee a | 103) See hei Beds coke ce eee 103 8 141 92 8 
KMitchenevig..c see ees 86) 8 Oa, vce ute wile cies areas 86 8 94} 66 15 
Kenoracs' 2.2. ..s084 24 4 Sh tase lc ores eile eens 24 4 28 rats Nae eS 
Londonssei.. tee 520 5d 575 21 ] Ze 499 54 5d3 308 126 
Lindsay 22) Z Zeleak ists eae Sl eee ees 22 2 24 20 4 
L’Orignal..... ; 29 1 SU bev. ee boca ts meres 29 1 30 BO} oeesas 
Miltone : fe naeeels eae 30 4 34 ah eee be 1 29 4 33 23 6 
Napanee... "ane | 18) 4 Lalas lowes ais slemiat 18 . 22 14 4 
North" Bay2o.. es LPa LO |* C1 OGie Stale se od cana 174 22}. 196] 198 3 
Otlawac 7.5. .. sees 810); 133) 943 Saas Slo 2802) = 13310) 4985 876 49 
Owen Sound..... ../| AO ee, We Pree ae art ge 40 2 42 26 9 
Orangeville........ | 25| 5 30 Bilas 3 22 5 27 28 2 
POEUN: 6. oc ievere stars | 42 8 DO lassie sts feces chee nreem 42 8 50 33 11 
BiGua de: cccasstee ee | 17| 3 20 Dhewees 2 15 a 18 20 tae 
Pembroke.......... | 51) 5 DOUG chee coke Peeteeiee 51 5 56 54 1 
Peterborough.. ..../| 119) 216 1385 Lig coeee ] 118 16 134 79 37 
Porpearthurse. ee | CUT) 12s e2to Date re t 206 12 218 217 re 
Parry Sound........ 342, 12! 354 4 Miles ] 341 12 Soalberass 17 
SiMNCdE hos. 30) 1 Live sa Waleists cham eben 30 1 Br 22 6 
St. Catharines...... | 173) 6 179 LU eee 10 163 6 169 154 16 
Sarnia....... Seer 120. OF e120 Tht ee 13) — 107 0; w116) 04 16 
stratford... .to.6.:.. 86 8 Daas ads. cecials eseek 86 8 94 75 10 
Sandwich........../ Zaps it ZIG es eho eaten 3 oerers 275 11 286 274 2 
St. Thomas........ LIA sacl 8! e132 (oe Tt.) 107 1S) 125 89 21 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 240 25 265 9 2 11 231 oo 254 211 32 
Sudbury. ..c2 sae doal Ole das 1 2 3 731 44 11D) ioe 43 
Toront0 .)cso-s..... Dy ZOU |e COD) Oyen 5 fete ateane) cee tees 5,260' 285) 5,545) 5,184 239 
Walkerton.......... BO 4 39 AD ee 4 al 4 35 27 nd 
Woodstock.......... 103 3} 106 2 1 3} 101 ale tO 78 10 
~Wellandei4-is.3.). 291 P2D ar LB eS cadena ome 291 25). 2316) 2 e286 Sod 
Wiithyiet one ee 36 3 39 Liste oe 2 34 3 37 VAR ee i: 
Lock-ups : 
Atikokan....... eee 5 rae oa a er ace Sintehe a 3 a 1 
Byng Inlet..... Baise So ee eee IE OSes 33 EU pe we y.5 
Cobalts. ease. 100 17 117 1 1 ee 99 16 115) Ht Tee 
Mine Centre.... Gl Mae Disa at tas baba t= Beanie | Bi ae enes 
Metal ey teictis. css 12,318; 924/13,242) 136) 10) 146/12,182; 914 SUL He 578 978 
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No. 3. 


number of re-committals, the number for want of sureties to keep the peace, number of un- 
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salaries of various gaol officials for the year ended 30th September, 1918. 
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TABLE No 9. 


No. 26 


Showing the number of escapes and deaths, the Revenue derived from prison labour, the cost 
of diet, the accommodation of the various gaols and the highest and lowest number of 
prisoners in custody during the year ending September 30th, 1918. 
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TABLE No. 10. 


Showing the daily cost per prisoner in each of the gaols, excluding the District Lock-ups, for 
the year ending September 30th, 1918. 
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TABLE No. 11. 


No. 


Showing the number of prisoners, male and female, sentenced during the year ending 
September 30th, 1918, and a comparison of the same with the previous year. 
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PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, ToRONTO, January 26th, 1919. 


To His Honour Siz JOHN STRATHEARN HENDRIE, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., a Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May iT PLEeAse Your HoNnovr: 


I beg to submit herewith the Fifty-first Annual Report upon the Prisons and 
Reformatories being for the year ending 30th September, 1918. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Honour’s most obedient servant, 


W. D. McPHERSON, 


Provincial Secretary. 


Toronto, November 14th, «918. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith, to be presented to His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor, the Fifty-first Annual Report upon the Common Gaols 
of the Province of Ontario, being for the official year ending 30th September, 1918. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. W. DUNLOP, 


Inspector. 
TE HonourABLe W. D. McPHERsON, M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province of Ontario, 
Toronto. 
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INDUSTRIAL FARM, BURWASH. 
October 31st, 1918. 


To the Inspector of Prisons and Public Charities, Toronto. 


S1r,—The changes made in prison methods in this Province have already been 
referred to in previous reports. It is sufficient to state here that the history 
of the Burwash Industrial Farm for the past year confirms our expectations. 
The central idea in these changes is that it is a paying investment to trust the 
people whether they are prisoners or free citizens. At Burwash Farm we impress 
upon our men the simple fact that irrespective of their past history they will now 
be placed on their honour and given a chance to make good. It is very satis- 
factory to be able to report that 70 per cent. of them have fulfilled this expectation, 
and by placing the remaining 30 per cent. at healthy, outdoor work under 
surveillance which is not suggestive of any mistrust, we believe that the best 
results have been and will be obtained. 

In making this statement it must be remembered that the Burwash Farm 
is far removed from the cities and towns of the Province from which about 
75 per cent. of our prisoners come and that the complete change in surroundings 
from the artificial distractions of the city to the natural atmosphere of the forest 
and land is in itself a reformative influence. The men improve in every way. 
They have the best of fresh air. They have good, plain, nourishing food which 
makes them physically stronger and with this as a basis they develop confidence 
in themselves and in those who are looking after them. : 

We found this to be especially true during the prevalence of the Spanish 
Influenza. The healthy locality of the institution saved our men from its worst 
effects and the feeling that they were so fortunately situated in this respect begat 
a spirit of loyalty that was remarkable. 

Prisoners who were addicted to vice or to the use of drugs forget all about 
such things because there is no temptation to the one or craving for the other. 


RECREATIONS. 


“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is as true a maxim in a 
penal institution as in the industrial world. We vary our daily programme with 
moving pictures, baseball and other games on the recreation grounds and twice 
during the season our men carried off the honours at baseball in competition 
with the Sudbury team. With the completion of the auditorium at Camp No. 2 
we hope to have facilities for better classification and an opportunity for reading 
and recreation. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


During the year an electric hghting system, chemical closets and a better 
heating system were installed at the Main Camp. Most of this work was done 
by our own labour under the supervision of the Pubhie Works Department. Our 
saw mill is a very valuable asset. We have the timber and the means to convert 
it into lumber for building purposes. The value of the lumber cut at the rate 
of $50 per M. was $15,000.00. 

Our road system was extended by two miles, connecting the Main Camp with 
the gravel pit, farm lands with the Wahnapitae River, besides better roads near 
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the C.P.R. Station. Between the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. Stations is about seven 
miles. This road should be widened, graded and covered with crushed stone. 

I would especially call attention to the number of days’ work done, amounting 
to 103,831. About 55 per cent. of this was on capital or construction work, and 
when Sundays, holidays and sickness is deducted, it left but 24 per cent. for 
maintenance. Our total maintenance bill for the year is $157,892.13, which is about 
$1.52 per capita per diem. This includes farm expenses, implements, food, trans- 
portation, salaries, etc. 7 

From this work we sent to the Provincial Treasurer $10,204.02. 

The separate reports of the several branches of the institution speak for 
themselves and it is not necessary to make any extended reference to them here. 

Our thanks are due to the prisoners, the officers and to all others including 
yourself for the assistance and encouragement given to our work which is still in its 
experimental stage. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 


C. F. NEELANDS, 


Superintendent. 


TORONTO MUNICIPAL FARM, LANGSTAFF, ONT. 


LANGSTAFF, ONT., November 12th, 1918. 


) 


W. W. Duntop, Esq., 


Inspector of Prisons, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 


Srr,—In presenting my second annual report of the Toronto Municipal Farms 
I am still handicapped from the incompleteness of the records prior to July, 1917, 
the data relative to the population of the farms previous to that time being non- 
existent. 

From the ist October, 1917, to September 30th, 1918, we have had the best 
year in the history of the institution, there being no successful attempts to escape 
from the Men’s Department and a minimum of escape from the Women’s 
Department. 

Health of Inmates.—No serious trouble or sickness of an epidemic nature 
prevailed, and in this connection I have to. thank Dr. C. P. Johns, Surgeon of 
the Men’s Farm, and Dr. Lillian C. Langstaff, Surgeon of the Women’s Farm 
for their close attention to the work of this branch of the institution. 

The greatest population was 220 during May, June, July and August, while 
on October 1st it dropped to 110, since then it has gradually risen and on 
December 31st, it reached 180. 

Farm Operations—During the beginning of the farm work in May, the 
Farm Foreman, Mr. Garnet C. Ellis, was taken ill and resigned his position, but 
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notwithstanding this handicap the work was carried on efficiently by Guard E. P. 
Quantz, acting farm foreman. The farm crops were the best in the history of the 
institution, the average value per acre being $51.19, an increase over the previous 
year of $18.15 per acre. The summary of returns shows a notable increase, 
being valued at $53,990.25. 

Under-draining.—With the co-operation of the Guelph Agricultural College, 
Mr. Heimple of the O.A.C. staff spent several months in surveying, etc., and has 
laid out a complete drainage survey for the men’s farm which is a credit to the 
Ontario Agricultural College. We have finished the first of thirteen systems 
involved in the complete drainage plan and are endeavouring to complete three 
more this year. 

Piggery.—About May 1st, 1918, changes were made in the hog raising indus- 
try on the farm. We were enabled to purchase 40 brood sows, and a supply of 
garbage from the City of Toronto for feeding purposes was daily obtained. The 
Dominion Veterinary services provided an efficient staff for the double inoculation 
of all hogs against cholera. In the seven months since that time the industry has 
made wonderful progress; the brood sows averaging litters of 8.2, no disease of any 
kind developed and we estimate our gains at-1 lb. of pork for 20 lbs. of garbage 
provided for feeding. 

Inve Stock.—By a careful weeding out of poor cattle from the herd which 
have been replaced by a better grade, purchased at beef prices, the herd has 
shown an improvement of about 60 per cent. during this period, while 52 calves 
were raised. 

Horses.—We disposed of ten horses which had been accumulated by gifts 
and otherwise from various City Departments as they became aged and useless. 
‘These animals have been replaced by the purchase of ten first class Clyde geldings 
and mares, all under five years-of age and in perfect condition. We were able 
in consequence, to turn over more furrows this fall in preparation for the 1919 
crops than ever before in the history of the farm. 

New Industries—We were enabled at the beginning of the year, by the 
appointment of a baker to the staff, to start a new industry, i1.e., baking. During 
the period under report we have supplied the Toronto Jail and the three Belmont 
Homes of Toronto with bread baked at the Toronto Municipal Farm. A profit 
on the above was realized and an industry established which has enabled us to 
train many unskilled inmates who are now drawing skilled pay at this trade. 

Inmates Working Out.—The supervision of inmates employed off the farm 
has been undertaken efficiently by the Salvation Army through Brigadier W. H. 
Irazer and staff. During this period 141 inmates were employed and earned 
$5,980.05, which was expended on the dependents and prisoners by the Salvation 
Army. We expect in the next year to extend the system materially, as it proves 
very beneficial to those concerned. 

Loss of Population—We have had in this period two deaths among inmates 
both from natural causes. 

Steward’s Department.—Many economies have been worked out and we have 
been enabled to reduce the maintenance cost per diem from the last year when 
it stood at 96c. to the present cost of 69c. per diem per inmate, which will 
compare favourably with any other institution under our notice. 

Women’s Department.—This Department has been efficiently managed during 


this period and there has been entire accord among the various members of 
the staff. 
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I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to all those, members 
of the staff and other friends, who have by their efforts and co-operation enabled 
me to carry on the work of the institution. Among these I would like to mention 
Brigadier and Mrs. W. H. Frazer, the Rev. Canon Greene, the Rev. W. J. Lawrence, 
the Rev. Father Kelly, and Mrs. C. S. Land. Kindly accept, Sir, my thanks for 
your support and co-operation in all matters pertaining to the institution during 
the year. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. J. Morrison, MAgor, 


Superintendent. 


TABLE No. 1. 


Showing the number of prisoners in custody at 30th September, 1917, the number received 
during the year, the number discharged, died, etc., and the number in custody at 30th 
September, 1918. 
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TABLE No. 2. 


Showing Social Conditions. 
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TABLE NO. 3. 


TABLE No. 4. 


Showing the Habits of Prisoners. 
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Showing the Religions of Prisoners. 
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Showing the Length of the Sentences. 
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Showing the Nationalities of the Prisoners. 
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TABLE No. 8. 
Showing the Crimes for which Prisoners were Committed. 
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TABLE No. 9. 

Showing the Occupations of Prisoners when Committed. 
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To His Honour Sir JoHN SrraTHEARN Henprisg, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Ontario. 


May 1T PLEeAseE Your Honovr: 


I beg to submit herewith the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Department 
of Neglected and Dependent Children of Ontario, being for the year ending 31st 
December, 1918. 


I have the honour to be, 


Your Honour’s obedient servant 


W. D. McPueErson, 


: Provincial Secretary 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 
April 15th, 1919. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NEGLECTED AND DEpENDENT CHILDREN OF ONTARIO. 


THt HonovurasLeE W. D McPuerson, K.C.,M.P.P., 


Secretary of the Province of Ontarvo. 


Sir,—I beg to submit herewith the twenty-sixth Annual Report of the work 
of the Children’s Aid Societies of Ontario, as carried on under the Children’s 
Protection Act, being for the year ending 31st December, 1918. 


) J. J. KuErso. 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, 
both A prily-lo1g: 
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TWENTY-SIXTH REPORT 


Toronto, April 15, 1919. 


The work of caring for Neglected and Dependent Children of Ontario made 
good progress during the year 1918, notwithstanding many difficulties. Extensive 
educational work, of first importance in the creation of proper conditions, has been 
carried on and many homes have been saved from breaking up by friendly inter- 
vention. A large number of abandoned and unattached children have been taken 
in charge and this alone means a salvage work of inestimable value to the Province. 
In the twelve months of 1918 the number of children made wards of the Children’s 


Aid Societies by legal order was 948, of which number 811 were Protestants and 
137% Roman Catholics. 
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Sex of children committed: males, 478; females, 470; total, 948. 
AGE oF CHILDREN WHEN COMMITTED. 
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PARENTAGE OF CHILDREN, AS TO NATIONALITY. 
Children 


Father. Mother. Both. Families. Committed. 
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Remainder are recorded as Canadians. 


ParEentaL Recorp oF LEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 
It may be interesting to note the chief reasons for committal: 


No. of Children 
Father. Mother. Both. Involved. 
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Families. Involved. 
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No. of Children 


. Families. Involved. 
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UNEP Cette RET. oo. Wiis ate chan e AF Pe oie 5h Sphere Magee ial eae ee reg 11 29 

UAT ET TYCO Eee ish orn Rien 5s ee. Foe Wteueatlera Movs gun heme tee Sok cMee Maw 1 3 

Pere resia Tenis :CANNOL PrOVide. . ine be Fie cle eve sete ts oe othe sia Blane wish ere eo 3 3 

Kd i o GOULE OLS Mea, east has cect al Ge ooeece, tegen ae if 1 

e eMC TYE art ate eh alg td ee We laces aa GAG. ik GPRS NST nd tetas i! i 

Mmpraiers NOL riiLesuarGian: «cs ae ere mettre «m6 eRe s Erle, el 1 

i * cannot control—father and mother dead ........ 1 BS 

Home influences unwholesome—poor training ...............-- D 9 

Parente cannot control——theft;” 6tC.; GLC. oo re ore ee ee ee wot 23 30 

Grandparents cannot control—father dead, mother working..... 2 2 

OO ESE sty echt UEC ee ela te oes nT sty 5 ONO ai a ae oF tt ner aa eer aaa rear Le 13 
Theft, bad companions, truancy, incorrigibility, etc—no par- 

Be ee OC ON Bol VOTEM saps Oe ole os ca ee hafere.'s o.0)e ain pias shel eg tie west 9 9 


Of the children committed, 6 proved to be mentally defective. 
SUPERVISION. 


In addition to much correspondence and local supervision, personal visits 
were paid by representatives of the central office to 5,747 Protestant children, 
while 718 Roman Catholic children were visited and reported upon during the year. 
In addition there were instances in which two or more visits were paid to the 
individual child. Each Society is furnished with a report showing the welfare 
and progress of their wards, and in this way a continuous interest is maintained. 
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ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 


Much attention has been directed during the year to the problem of the illegiti- 
mate child and sooner or later adequate legislation will be necessary to meet this 
need. 

The number of children coming under this designation, and made wards of 
the Children’s Aid Societies during 1918 was 214, of which 190 were Protestant 
and 24 Roman Catholic. There is a slight increase of ten cases over last year. 
There are many other children of this class which should be looked after. 

Mothers of illegitimate children gave their nationality as follows: English, 52; 
Scotch, 6; Irish, 8; French Canadian, 8; German, 2; American, Australian, 
Austrian, Serbian, Russian, Itahan, Hebrew, Indian, and Coloured, one each; 
Canadian, 129. 

Cases where the fathers were soldiers, 49. 

Cases where the mothers were married women, 32; domestics, 62; factory 
operators, 18; waitresses, 4; clerks, etc., 6; munitions, 6; wards of C.A.S., 4; 
Barnardo, ete., 5; Feeble-minded, 6. 

Nationality of mothers, other than Canadian (nationality was not always 
given): English, 52; Scotch, 6; Irish, 8; French Canadian, 8; German 2; Ameri- 
can, Australan, Austrian, Serbian, Russian, Italian, Hebrew, Indian, and 
Coloured, one each; making a total of 85. - 


SUPERVISION. 


The supervision of a large and growing family—from ten to twelve thousand 
individual children—is no light task, and the sense of responsibility has often 
been well nigh overwhelming. Results fully justify all the effort and trouble in- 
volved and each year now sees a small army of young people reaching their majority 
and going forth to shape their own careers. . 
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CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY REPORTS 


ALGOMA, SAULT STE. MARIE. 


The postponed annual general meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of Sault Ste. 
Marie and the District of Algoma was held in the Council Chamber on Monday, January 
20th, 1919, the chair being occupied by the President, Mr. T. E. Simpson, M.P. Mr. 
J. P. Reed acted as secretary. 

Inspector Reed’s report for the year ending September 30th, 1918, was read and 
adopted on motion of Mr. T. J. Foster, seconded by Mr. L. A. Hinsperger. 

Treasurer Campbell’s report was next read and referred to the auditors on motion 
of Mr. J. J. O’Connor, seconded by Mrs. J. P. Kemp. 

President Simpson then addressed the meeting and stated that the work of the 
Children’s Aid \Society was one of the most important that was being carried on in 
this district. 

Reviewing the past eight years, during which he had been president, he remarked 
that in the early years the Society did not even have a shelter, but found some kind- 
hearted person who was willing to board the children until they could be placed out. 
This arrangement was not very satisfactory, and so a small building was rented on 
King Street, but that proved entirely too small. Then the building on Biggings 
Avenue was purchased, but the lot was not large enough for playgrounds, etc. Then 
the Society secured the present premises on the Great Northern Road, with ample 
room for outdoor recreation and the production of vegetables, etc. A building campaign 
fer funds was undertaken and over $17,000 subscribed in three days, the most of 
which has been paid, and the building was enlarged and remodelled until now the 
plant is well worth $25,000 and admirably suited for the work of child-saving. 

Mr. Simpson believed that the Provincial Government should make adequate 
provision for worthy mothers, who were widows or had been deserted by their husbands, 
so that their children would have a proper bringing up and have the same chance as 
- their neighbors. 

In closing he thanked the Board for their hearty co-operation and support duriny 
his tenure of office and bespoke for his successor the same generous treatment. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was received and adopted on motion 
of Mr. T. J. Foster, seconded by Mr. J. A. Hussey. The report was as follows:-— 


President—L. A. Hinsperger. 

First Vice-President—J. Bassingthwaighte. 

Second Vice-President—S. W. Fawcett. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Thos. Fraser. 

Secretary and Inspector—J. P. Reed. 

Treasurer—R. G. Campbell. 

Honorary Solicitor—W. G. Atkin. 

Honorary Physician—A, A. Shepard, M.D. 

Honorary Dentist—H. F. Goodfellow, D.DJS. 

Male members of the Board—Messrs. E. H. Barnes, J. G. Blain, A. Brouillard, W. A. 
Campbell, W. S. Climie, W. J. Detweiler, W. H. Ewing, T. J. Foster, W. Grassi, J. A. 
Hussey, J. Lyons, J. O’Boyle, J. J. O'Connor, D. Robertson, G. W. Rudlen, M. A. Sheridan, 
T. E. Simpson, M.P., Chief R. C. Vincent, H. Waddle, E. S. Walker, and W. H. Wightman. 


President-elect Hinsperger then took the chair and thanked the Society for electing 
him to such a responsible position and promised to put forth his best endeavors not 


to disappoint them and appealed for their support and co-operation during the coming 
year. 
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Congratulatory remarks were made by Rev. P. Bull, Rev. I. G. Bowles, Rev. H. J. 
Pritchard, Rev. W. S. G. Bunbury, Mr. J. Bassingthwaighte, and Ald. J. J. O’Connor. 

It was moved by Rev. W. S. G. Bunbury, and seconded by Rev. H. J. Pritchard, 
that a hearty vote of thanks be tendered Mr. T. E. Simpson, the retiring president, 
for the splendid work he has done during all these years. 


BRANTFORD AND BRANT COUNTY. 


At the annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society, on December 11th, 1918, several 
speakers were heard and the reports of the officers were read. Mr. C. Cook submitted 
his twenty-fifth annual report as treasurer of the Society. 

Sheriff Westbrook, on his renomination to the presidency of the Society, said that 
he was greatly honored. He stated that he believed that the Children’s Aid oe 
had a good. staff and Mr Axford was well liked by the children. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


Hon. President—Mrs. Peter Wood. 

President—Sheriff Westbrook. 

Vice-Presidents—J. M. Young and Geo. H. Williamson. 

Hon. Solicitors—Harley & Sweet. 

Treasurer—C. Cook. 

Secretary—Miss Sarah Brown. 

Executive—Rev. J. W. Gordon, E. E. C. Kilmer, Rev. C. E. Jeakins, Geo. McDonaid. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The Treasurer submitted the following financial statement:-—~ 


Receipts. 
City of; Brantiore 7 phe cite. SR Shae NM pied oat ae cee oe ake ee $1,200 00 
County ‘of Brant: 44:42 Free cf os PR ee Sie he ee 500 00 
Township ots brant ofduas cute sce geese anise cater seers ets ae Seen ee 50 00 
Township .of 5. Dumfries: 895i a <kiee is yee cei waa ee 25 00 
‘Pownship<of “Bartord o.2)-st «ahs sheets ae ee eee ere ae 35 00 
Paris).C; A> Society cub oor ole ork ole date Ge Bree an me tee 50 00 
Board. ol-children (recovered) .25./..f oe wee ea ee ee ae 817 78 
Subseriptions and (feeet.. ote ewe cae colt al cae eee eee or 775 94 
Mite DOSES © 6am: ob in civ cits eco, cuidoriettps Lote a seein meen ee owe che nee Oe  See e 54 97 
pL US UND 4 ig Cor: Srpemrtee eee Aerie Muena ener Erie TI Sc g-o AL Scie SEA PR cot Ae Sorte 2h Lk eo a 5 6 00 
end owmen t-Dunid. Backes afte acesleig ke ee ae oe ee ee eaters 455 46 
$3,970 15 
Balance ‘dues Treasurer). Jociy ce cat el ee ee ee 89 18 
$4,059 33 

Payments 
Defteitet Wit cs8 AEA, Dak, Nese Slee Bee, tenancies . $131 94 
Interest, mortgage Me bank 23. 9522S ee eee eee pee Bane 379 40 
Secretary iiss ia Ce eh ei ee eee is We Ti ai pene is itl 800 00 


Postage... printings; ploned, OtC. 5. 4 «on eae ee, nee Bars 3b Genk, oer ee aoa - 160 34 
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WUICOM MOAN SUD DILOS «5 oa". oe eke ts CoN ae a car W ode oilind Beck 3 $229 77 z 
ASS ip a hoes NAY DS aot C28 Et eA ema Arne 2 ony, ut iekoap l a  e SUR y RR ed 38 40 
PTOmiCia)| 2a) Ak eee ye oe oe PO ek ek bee ie ee pe Ie 5 06 
ROUTE) Bt de Liles ttrs ates Yer 5 es ae nae tea wie we ieres, Wer Wile mle OR UR ats 54 10 
ETANSDOTatloneand travel: OXpensesa. feos ewe ae kee RP eS 222 12 
no) SPT ip Cot} oe oe kN wa o> ar OSs A ea age ag a OM A A AR ach rar ai de NS Leer 
House accounts— 
UCR UE SEAL gadis eeim  e Aey eS Cay "Sa Ae bee Meee Onde OMe mn | Rawal Uist $46 76 
Giletning. and maintenance ari. .4\.) aia aate wats «fae os 623 08 
Wa west pret: lune ita nds chk ois ik rd wee aol 2 B24 10 
PRR USTON Chie eee Diam cet spiel Mi ade ane Goce dee ha pie ate "626-91 
POUT MILUTSS Aan SO DAITs. vaca eee OA cheelecs we clale 87 05 
ALC Tae LIN Cee Plat Can cay on nokta eae abs ee ee a ae sted ceeeat 16 59 
4 2,024 49 
$4,059 33 
Deficit, November 30th, 1918— 
POSTE ERGs OIE Ther ea kas te ee EEE te ok ig ah abooiplix ox wlecaba eee Te $89 18 
ee AT VR Spt TE 10h 1 ie aoe so ico ere ei OT Wits etor a tac ar Saal s 5 caaey ace aie hu orally 358 44 
PRA cd reem el s Cuate rte ce heen matin are a Ra ches alert lela Geen ave Gre: ecb lscar ahe eee ie pias $447 62 


OTTAWA AND CARLETON COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Ottawa Children’s Aid Society was held at the City 
Hall. Mr. W. L. Scott presided. A large number of the members of the Society were 
present, and received the reports of the various departments in connection with the 
great work which the Society is doing, which were of a very satisfactory nature. 

In his address, Mr. Scott pointed out the necessity for a larger attendance and 
urged every member to redouble his or her efforts, as it as the personal touch in the 
work which counted. 


Mr. KEANE'S REPORT. 


Mr. John Keane, in his report, stated that during the year fifty-two children had 
been committed to the care of the Society, and foster homes had been found for forty- 
two of them, fourteen had been placed with parents, six sent to the Industrial School, 
and four had married. 

The Treasurer’s report, presented by Mr. J. W. Nicholson, showed the receipts for 
the year had been $2,876.85, of which amount $1,716.80 subscriptions formed an item. 

The Detention Home report showed 137 cases had been dealt with, ninety of them 
being boys. The grades of offences were not very serious, the largest being theft, where 
there were sixty-three cases, mostly of a trivial nature. 

The directorate of the Society for 1918-1919 will be:— 


President—W. L. Scott. 

Vice-Presidents—Sir Louis Davies, K.C.M.G.; John Gorman; Col. Irwin, C.M.G.; Rev. 
Father Lapointe; Mrs. L. N. Rheaume; Mrs. C. H. Thorburn. 

Secretary—J. Keane. 

Treasurer—J. W. Nicholson. 

Visitor—J. Reymond. 
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ORANGEVILLE—DUFFERIN COUNTY. 


Hon. President—L. C. A. Strother. 
President—H. F. Tuck. 

First Vice-President—T. Henderson. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. W. H. Bull. ‘ 
Treasurer—J. 'S. Little. 

Secretary—Miss S. Hughson. 

Agent—H. F. Tuck. 


Report ofthe Secretary for year ending November Ist, 1918, showed that eleven 
meetings of the Society were held during the year, and two deputations attended the 
meeting of the County Council to place before them the great need of assisting the 
C.A.S. in their work amongst the neglected children of the county. 

Treasurer’s reports were read. 

The Society has made much progress during the year, and there is $304.24 in the 
bank to the credit of the Society, all expenses for the year being paid. 


WINDSOR—ESSEX COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held at Windsor on Tuesday, the 18th 
February, the President, Mr. Arch. McNee, in the chair. The first business of the 
meeting was the election of officers for the ensuing year, when the outgoing officers 
were elected by acclamation. 


President—Archy McNee. 

Secretary—F. M. Allworth. . 
Treasurer--W. ©. ;Kennedy. : 
Agent—W. F. Hackney. 


Inspector Hackney’s reports of the work of the Children’s Aid Society, and the Civic 
Social Service Department were as follows:— 

It is once more my privilege to submit to you a record of another year of service 
performed on behalf of neglected, dependent, and delinquent children, and in doing so 
it is with much gratitude to all those who have been so faithful in supplying the great 
needs. To a superficial observer one annual report might appear so much like another, 
though anyone looking through our reports on individual cases cannot fail to be im# 
pressed with the interesting development 'wé have made during the six years of our 
existence. Passing phases are often matters only of temporory concern, «yet, out of 
these policy has been made permanent. 

If there is one thing more than another that impresses the inquirer into the ‘Society's 
affairs, it is that of the judgment of its founders in the way in which they laid down 
an unassailable principle and devised an effective scheme of organization to promote 
its acceptance. That principle stands as unshaken to-day as when it was enunciated 
over 25 year ago, by Sir John Gibson and Mr. J. J. Kelso (that a child has an equal 
right to justice and fair treatment with any adult). 

The proper protection, care and training of children is a matter of tremendous 
importance since it involves national characteristics and the shaping and moulding of 
our work and destiny among the distinctive peoples of the world. As we build now, 
so shall our future be. At no time in the history of the world has the conservation of 
child-life been of such importance, and in this day it is no longer necessary to argue 
the importance of child welfare work; this has long since been conceded. There can be, 
it seems to me, no more patriotic duty than that of protecting children who constitute 
one-third of our population. 


Cr 
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Now, in relation to our own work here, there has been a marked increase both in 
the ‘work undertaken and the interest manifested by the people of the whole country. 
The best welfare of the children has been our sole concern; we have always been ready 
to receive children from all kinds of homes; we have responded to all calls, whatever 
their religion or belief, and have constantly endeavored to show them the brightest 
side of life. 

During the year now past, 1,824 children have been assisted by our Society, an 
increase of 253 as compared with the year previous; this increase is accounted for 
* chiefly by war conditions and increase in population. Of this number, 7& have been 
cared for at the Shelter for periods of one to three weeks. 

The majority of these have been placed in foster homes, amidst pleasant surround- 
ings, and have been regularly visited; I am very pleased to report that only about 5 
children have been returned to us for replacement. | 

During the year we received 388 complaints, all of which were investigated, the 
matter of which is both difficult and delicate and which must be undertaken with 
patience, tact and diplomacy. 

' We have in our own midst a very large number of mentally deficient children, 
and it will be easily seen the difficulty we have in placing such children in foster homes. 
We have at the present time five such children who will be a perpetual cost until the 
Government provides more adequate accommodation for them. 

When faced with such facts as the above, are we not compelled to admit that feeble- 
mindedness is a problem of such acuteness and importance that its solution must be 
sought and that immediately. 

I feel that I must bring to your notice the great need of a juvenile court and proper 
detention rooms for boys and girls where a proper system of medical inspection could 
be made of such cases in the court. I know you all appreciate the need of this if the 
necessary funds were forthcoming. The following is a detailed account of our work 

here:— 


Applications tor. children. ..... 0.5 25 Children dealt with in the city... 1,899 
Children brought: to shelter: ....... 78 Children dealt with in the county. 425 
Children placed on parole.:....... 81 

Children returned to parents...... 36 Classification of complaints— 

Children involved in complaints... 1,824 

Sniiren Made: Wards. ore oss wee oa 32 WVVITASO Dik Ge sti ceners La ean Cae cus tie ee 184 
Children sent to industrial schools 14 IW APR GE VLG rg Shee 1c 6 aie els conste te tee 22 
ONIDIAINTS “TECELVEG ©... c+ ence a aieiens 398 FOOTE GUL Vere ai eins aac octane wits ah 46 
Wouplaints investigated ......<..... 398 ARG TS LDU Se Wr acs aie ook ace 38 
PS TVEROCEVV CO? yes: yaefe oteks en pie ees os 562 TIOATHMINETOM tens ce ae Gee ote Heke ete 18 
Bris TEC OU cated. sere SS ba Aoi ake Vie 64 FISSORG.) borer st ale tins tere ee oe ie tar 16 
ee LN TOL MIC WS Ul Gare aise Siw eos fiat ots et 1,450 NLS TST OIGi encseiats At sie OES oe mca eariane exe Z 
Wards heard LUO Sate ches 38 Colchester, Norn’ 5 case oe Be pel 1 
Children placed out (not wards).. 46 GOSHOiie NOE tI Sisters dekeacele pe we 2 
DEV EMISeD ACCU OULU, osu 2 ao viecsie lee lerers 36 FLAT VOW se tad rue s ove air vette ee em deren 2 
Number of children in foster homes 185 ATL WiC; WW OSte faa ke os Pee se 22 
Wards returned to-shelter ......... 6 SANnCwiGh os Haste oe os oe tee 9 
Wreanomricied ne. ate O20" fer 2 cle 163 Sand wWichwee ne se hPa oy eee 16 
Warnings given ....... Fae Wa Meters 398 ecient es 2 ees eee 5 
Number of visits outside city...... 214 PUCEG.2 Slee Pee ha ee oa a ene 1 
HOUGce court attendances os 63.657. 0s vot te MILONGY SP OLNE rc iil. at he atts ahr aterets 2 
Wirits. ot supervision... 2.81) 6. Sk 2,100 FITS MISS. Re omar tae cere rath oe 12 
PEO eeCUCOUGEs Tn ihe bilo tN ae wate 35 ss 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 
Balance brought forward from 1917..........seeee ee ee sneer eee eeee $91 87 
Grants— 
Gibysool {Win GSOr han aes ns ots OTR AE See ica Doe Ose eam $1,950 00 
POW Of WALK OL VBLLGe rn Kise ake aca crags etn oe APale Oimemenence re ee meacien, is 250 00 
EO WI SOL SOPID WAY ces eae «Sore 1d pata! ore Ne bee es Ri alee airs We ete 100 00 
Gournty? of FP MSsex toes: ciert «Deer sew ae eee ieee eee ee ree tae 500 00 
2,800 00 
Subscriptions— 
Mochan'T éuup len ond ON fase am ee eee nese tle eos Sees $25 00 
OHTIStIBAS <CATOLErS eis vezecece Me Pec tees ae nea eo oer Rig es 719 96 
744 96 
Loans— 
DOMInioOn «Bank: Wel es sss oe ee eae eee eee eet $500 00 
Wis Ce RCNITO RY ce Sores etc A ae, e eeeniace ee eae me cece een 225 00 
——_—__—_——— 725 00 
Banik GiNCOPEStS. wits «Fs wnt eetoi ne eee totic ee ate eee ees ee oe ee 1 65 
$4,363 48 
Disbursements 
Salary, Drovatlen: OMICEY oo. oes vi ches ate cseieey etme aticmeee rene na a eae eee $1,800 00 
Général and *‘travelling expenses. ¢. 460. ea ee a 437 17 
Board.ctor children whiesin custody ce saosin ere tes ccs cue eee 356 00 
Repairs and supplies for shelter ........: Pa ela eee aba eateae a oe eae 618 50 
Fue] Pand Tights so ca wt tiene eas Oe eetteie La cena an neh lake en ae 90 3d 
Printing “and voice Sup pes se ee ie wet ae ee ee ee ee eee 62 85 
Ofiice *Fentaly el alo Casita ciate cae ee sone P ltln sicdia ane Cet pease te eee ee eee 120 00 
Dominion Bank.  PayMenlOLeUaN . wine cee are rah eee erpeseae tetera 500 00 
W..’' Cor Ken ted youpay ment ofan 12 ty esis ee se ance ete iets eg re ree 225 00 
Interest? on DankylOan ae ee recensinees Ma artes oe sake eeearea dean akat tenes 2 ee 18 20 
Gashiy in: arti Kimi se ate ore eee 8 ely oil wecla ba aha se eee cba ranean cy aie 2a ne 135 41 
$4,363 48 


I have examined the books of The Children’s Aid Society and found them correctly 
kept. Vouchers were produced for all disbursements. 


H. W. Farnan, Auditor. 


ST. THOMAS—ELGIN COUNTY. 


Inspiring and felicitous addresses and exceptionally interesting reports dis- 
tinguished the annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Societies of St. Thomas and Elgin 
County. The large attendance was.a marked feature and the interest evincéd in the 
more than ever necessary work of child-welfare augurs well for the further develop- 
ment and success of the objects of the organization. 

The President, F. B. Holtby, called on Captain N. H. McGillivray to offer the 
opening prayer, after which the minutes of the last annual meeting were read and accep- 
ted. Rev. J. W. J. Andrew drew attention to the great call at the present time to do our 
best for children in the community, and in a helpful and encouraging address showed 
his personal knowledge of the splendid efforts made here and in other cities to improve 
the environment and assist in the uplift of dependent children. 
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After the reading of the comprehensive report by the Secretary, Mrs. E. H. 
Caughell, Dr. C. W. Marlatt, in a cordial manner, referred to it as the finest yet received. 
President F. B. Holtby, in a resume of the year’s work as given in the report, enlarged 
on the beneficial effect derived from betterment in a child’s surroundings, the impetus 
to live up to the awakening of interest in what is beautiful and good. The improve- 
ments in the interior of the Shelter, the pictures, the additional comforts, all con- 
tributed to that higher influence exerted in taking children from neglected homes to 
homes where love abounds. . 

The Treasurer’s report was given by that officer, F.. M. Griffin, shownig a grati- 
frying improvement in the financial standing of the society. W. J. Shaw, a pioneer in 
children’s aid work, congratulated the President on the excellence of the reports and 
of the making for better citizenship. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


Treasurer’s annual statement for the year ending November ist, 1918, shows: 


Receipts. 

Balance Lorward, October: 5th, 1917 “ic. see, Na, oe ot, L918 08 = 
Mera Darah in ates cress ue eae Bree reae cies. Uh aa, an Pe han eh, 11 50 
PTE LOT SR ee nee Oe, ee rae edt ges vn AT Ss AG ow fe tie we oe oc oT lee 245 05 
Murmicipalities= hoardvomcHildren 2 ctiladele< ee. oe SRA VEIN, Pandas 
Municipal sraits | city anuscdlnty wed 2. Phil 2 Bake ee Ce eee oe 1,025 00 
Rummage sale ...... Ss ATE ERE oe Rie aha TREAT ee ee ae se on ahs 230 41 
Cite ely COE Mee en Ls Dene ey Aras Vidas aiekel dy Wi eee geet 886 91 
PeGteStesana especialy dONnatiOlsar. a vite goes ~ srt om ae yw eae 1,856 40 
ARRON COGN ei ore on Aten ee COM Ce ty On Aon NEN 5 Stave chia ae RE ee 158 23 
PAELULEPACCOUIIL eet eee re tee te eek s FRU UR UE ee a be peak See me dd 00 
SUA SINE TIVDIOL ST Tet rs aoe oe oe es eee ee Pee eaten eb ae e ee sudan rel we 3 00 
UU Udah) De Saree de deren en RTM eee igen Scheie EM hee oad Catesese pike wie inane wae 72 78 

Cr cee eetenerc ce, ons ria ee. ne wily aie aie ths sie © pe USahe Dn, Wie Hawa he Lele wars @roug $7,407 90 


Disbursements. 


aA Veta CCE CUAL Vents termes Pon A tis oh ck aces See Os Lik he $466 67 


PACT UOL MCLYLIOT CTIRE CS tiie Ore rae tn ee Shae Se ae hte mi eccrine Se. « 1,454 67 
loxpenses,. insurance, telephone, 6t@n sia SoA, os ack iain ce «4 225 34 
Proteins ards upkeep: Badin egies en cee wie water se Fg ale abies 309 99 
Bret Pee OSLA SO MCLG. rs. cate tie ogee He irate Ws Mia cue ton the dhacetioned 95 96 
aml GUM TA YIU elec Me ONT ss pet Seca sip ohay io aos eal ahace oacite alee ess trae cate ce? aduben eeu 139 10 
OE ay VERE iy LS Ea ad Od Peo R | BR he 8 ace ered re ae ae ane ne rae ON 96 92 
MACLOT Us OCs dtd tA COrese. ON salar. 2.0 bee ei eee oe ee a 3,015 31 
Ser SHRI E LUC e oe Pha TATE fits) Cok! «tig 98s oasteta all wee Waele ee 1,603 94 
BEET meen eee Tenn See rae Bien Maka nol s fu We eS CURE lake, w's.c feta ahi hin bow. & pttuseee we $7,407 90 
Assets 

Pasiiein, Dank ©. i cies Se eA eee ue Nore Ole tahe cc crete’ a nariadialte Sranits $1,603 94 
au nD ROR eA ES CVI CL tr, Sra lie Mave te te aa: oi kbiin'e 6 gra aieha unt cle he" ojyweete. elecanaNage e's! seh 3,000 00 
Be EE I ATL rt ats ie ernia be ote Sek ble oo) hia io GR sd Keene WR malay 4 Vee, we 92 02 
eee eRe MEE TEENA ITE, Wee re ig hE we 9, od oREw gig oo a ees e's tala. ok eV) oe Vue oe 400 00 
PR AG VELL CR ee ft Ueahae et ale win piers Goce 018 ot ure Glob 0% a the wiein slene pane 3,300 00 
MRIMEEEE SER UETcleMMNONES., Cie Sones FOE oie a ait d wisyaie sis © vis weighs FO A Ye twa Rae's 400 00 


Ofer sl Seo 2 Be Pe SSIS UR Sa oe ree SR aa a $8,795 96 
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Liabilities. 


Surplus sk eh2s eae his hd ee = ee ce ee ee nae $8,795 96 
Trost account for. wardse. a eGe Cae onto ere Hee aetna eee 92 02 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Mrs. E. H. Caughell, secretary, in her report, said:— 

During the year 53 children have been cared for in the Shelter. Of these, 15 were 
placed there for varying short periods by the magistrate, and were subsequently re- 
turned to their parents. One, a ward of St. Thomas, was sent to the Industrial School. 
Another, a ward of Haldimand County, was committed to the Reformatory. Six wards 
were placed with their parents, and 24 were placed in foster homes. At the present 
time there are five resident in the Shelter. Two of these (children of a soldier over- 
seas), have been there for one year, and it is expected will be delivered into his keep- 
ing on his return. : 

As shown by the subjoined statement, your secretary has visited 102 wards of the 
Society during the year, and in a number of cases (particularly where children have 
been placed with their parents), numerous calls have been made, and, in fact, constant 
supervision has been deemed necessary. 

In the great majority of cases it is a positive pleasure to visit the homes of the 
foster parents of our wards. 

The work of the Society is now assuming such proportions that larger and more 
commodious quarters will soon become a necessity. It might, therefore, be advisable 
for the Society to give the Executive authority to make initial arrangements, having 
this end in view. 


WoORK OF THE YEAR. 


The following is a detailed statement of the year’s work:— 


City children committed to Society during the year................ 19 
County children committed to Society during the year ............. 14 
Disposed of as follows:— 
City “childrentplaced in *f0ster homes... os 2 ce) ae eee ¥ 
City.children teft awith*parents..... .. .. ace eee Ne ee 10 
ment? to.dndustrial School \2. os. ess aeare Re oe a ee 1 
In’ Shelterarmpresent time's. cs. 6 ae a ee 1 
County, children placedin? homes® wey osha tes we ee ae 
Retained in shelter to assist smatron 48 as a ee ee 1 
Childrensin ‘Shelter@October 16thi719lfic i es.. aoe en eee ea 
Children brought’ to¢shelier, moti wards. 2.14.47. ae eee eee 29 
Children oaplaced:on “parole; not? wards =. ene sane eee Sak 
Children ireturned 7to "parents "not wards .2.. 2.2 sue oe eee 14 
Childrens made -durinS sthe wear war sacces cia cee eee eae es 112 
Children: made watds ieen. ois 8s voce le ee Oa ee 30 
Sent<to Industriglg School. eee eee ene ee eee 1 
pent: tomiveformatary Gres. hc os ce Me ee ee ee uh 
Wards “placed, “or repliced’s. ..: 2 ve. eee Ce ag a kita en etl eee tee 43 
Wards-returned?to Shelter. aie.% aak C4 cre a oe eer Le ee eee 21 
Wands Visited 5.6 es ae Ss er ae ee espa oe ea ea 112 
Coniplaints Teceived: {phiwe vec oo ee ROU Le ne eee 40 
TINVeStISATIONS TS Pe Reese e cieee oe ka Wctcre tee ope atten ee ae ete ean fe 38 
Mail PEGCLV CUS horas as es Dio diet areas enn ec aman er ae eee Boe 
Mad] Sent sO b 70sec s Soo ap ares hela oc lode Rak Eile RE ec cle 586 
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POUCOPEMnLtH atLONUONCG.. cases bal ee ee an oe ee, ae aha 30 
Ry ttc PeLOSLCT ODES -NOALO:I LON rca a © Mitek was otis we a. BG 
BER EN PSEC VA EST jk DR RATE Meg, ly ECA i Se] SA a on A Dk lh SR ae a 12 
Bet OILOTL OL CO. can Cir Sis inis huleS Clin Se, are bale he eae bak he ale 42 
CHAM bereits Se) COriel WEICOm et Oe aecis, Suc ei ee ted ea ad die eee he ) 
PR UUPCT SIE WoL elLel: GALCEs LINCS a vices cme veraies octal d ieee’ a ews 2 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 
_President—F. B. Holtby. 

First Vice-President—Dr. C. W. Marlatt. 
Second Vice-President—W. J. Shaw. 

Third Vice-President—Rev. J. W. J. Andrew. 
Fourth Vice-President—C, St. Clair Leitch. 
Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Caughell. 

Treasurer—F. M. Griffin. 


FORT WILLIAM. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society, Fort William electoral district, 
was held in the public library building. 

Among those present were: Miss M. Hannah, Mrs. Layburn, Mrs. J. A. Fife, Rev. 
EK. C. and Mrs. Laker, Mrs. A. Caskey, Capt. G. Greig, Salvation Army; Peter Belluz, 
A. Snelgrove, Mrs. A. J. Boreham, Mayor Murphy, Ald. J. F. O’Brien, Mrs. F. Blain, 
Rev. Canon Burt, Rev. Dr. W. F. McCullough, Mrs. W. J. Hicks, Mrs. G. Cole, Rev. F. 
W. Lee, Mrs. N. M. Patterson, Miss M. J. L. Black, Mrs. C. C. McCullough, Mrs. C. W. 
Jarvis, Frank Blain. 

The minutes of last annual meeting were read and approved. 

The financial statement prepared by City Auditor C. England was read and approved, 
showing disbursements of $4,209.78 and a balance in hand of $1.55. For previous years 
the expenditure has been as follows: 1914, $5,729.63; 1915, $5,348.74; 1916, $3,928.95; 
1917, $4,456.61. 

Mayor H. Murphy, who has been treasurer of the Society since September, 1915, 
was called upon and addressed the meeting, giving a resume of the work of the past 
year, as compared with previous years, and a forecast of the possible development for 
the immediate future. 

The agent’s report for the year 1918 was then presented, showing 316 investigations 
involving 470 children. Nine children became wards of the Society; nine were re- 
turned from foster homes; ten were placed in homes; three sent to Belleville school 
for the deaf; three to the Provincial Superintendent, and two returned to foster homes 
after temporary care in the Shelter. 

During the same period 41 children appeared before the magistrate, five of whom 
were committed to industrial schools. The Shelter records show 55 admissions during 
the year, but, allowing for duplications, there were 42 children cared for in the Shelter 
in 1918. The average length of stay was 7314 days. 

The report closed with human interest stories from the lives of some of the wards. 

The election of officers and Executive resulted in the following appointments:— 


President—A. Snelgrove. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Layburn. 
Treasurer—H. Murphy. 

Hon. Solicitor—John A. Dyke. 
Secretary—Frank Blain. 
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Executive Oficers—Resident clergy; Chairman License, Police and Relief Commit- 
tee, and Chairman Finance Committee of the City Council; Mrs. John King, Mrs. C. 
W. Jarvis, Mrs. N. M. Paterson, Mrs. T. Love, Mrs. Garrity, Mrs. W. J. Hicks, Mrs. J. A. 
Fife, Miss Hannah, Mrs. A. J. Boreham, Miss Black, Mrs. S. G. Cole, Mrs. C. C. Mc- 
Cullough, C. E. Chapple, Esq., C. W. Jarvis. 


KINGSTON, FRONTENAC COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held at Kingston, on Friday, November 
22nd, 1918, Dr. Richardson, the president, occupying the chair. 

The report of the agent, Mr. Pollie, stated that ten children had aa committed 
to the care of the Society for the past year, bringing the total of wards now cared for 
to 121, of whom 62 are males and 59 females. Of this number, 120 are in good foster 
homes, and one child is at St. Mary’s Orphanage. 

All the present officers and Executive, were elected and are as follows:— 


President—Dr. A. W. Richardson. 
Vice-President—James Halliday. 
Secretary—Dr. W. W. Sands. 
Treasurer—O, V. Bartels. 

Agent and Inspector—John Pollie. 


DUNNVILLE, HALDIMAND COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held in the Town Hall, Dunnville, on Friday, 
January 17th, 1919. 

Dr. H. M. Walker, president, occupied the chair. 

The meeting proved very interesting, as the reports presented gave sufficient mate- 
rial for free and helpful discussion. The reports presented showed clearly that the 
work of the Society had assumed considerable magnitude, and much work was accom- 
plished by the officers. 

The matter of a Shelter was discussed at some length, and it was the unanimous 
conclusion that immediate steps should be taken to secure the same, as many neglected 
children in the county were left in unhealthy conditions, and should be taken to a place 
of safety, and have the proper attention given them. 

A deputation was appointed to wait upon the County Council at its first sitting, to 
solicit the co-operation of that body toward the establishment of a Children’s Shelter. 

The evening session proved intensely interesting to the large audience, when Mr. 
Axford delivered a lecture, illustrated by lantern views. The lecturer presented views © 
of comparison of children at the time of being apprehended, and after being in the 
care of the Society for a brief time. 

Mayor Edgecombe and Mr. D. Hastings spoke briefly of the valuable work the 
Society was doing in the county, and commended the aims and support of the work to 
the citizens of the county. The newly elected president presided at the evening meeting, 
while Miss Viola Wardell and Mrs. Jennie Lint added to the success of the meeting 
- with musical selections. 

The following were elected as officers for the ensuing year:— 


Hon. President—R. A. Harrison. 
President—Rev. W. J. West. 
Vice-President—Dr. H. Walker. 
Secretary and Inspector—Chas. R. Bilger. 
Treasurer—Geo. P. Brown. : 
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The following were appointed as representatives in the various centres:— 
Caledonia—Harrison Arrell. 

Jarvis—Robt. Smith. 

Hagersville—Rev. J. M. Whitelaw. 

Cayuga—Mr. Quinsey. 

Selkirk—M. F. Derby. 
Dunnville—Chas, R. Bilger. 


REPORT OF INSPECTOR. 


Number of— 

, Wards of Haldimand County....... 60 Wards °DLACGOG Ore 25.7 eo suee eve SP ree es 3 
Children made wards 2... 2... s8 65 3 WATO Sr eDldCOG fa of eereceet uate aie ens 3 6 
WV OLS Tele SOU. s...c ccc sat ik Co oni e iL Police court attendance ........-.2. 6 
Wards sent to Reformatory ........ x Mai LeMaLtOrs TECOLV CO Sais viv rele tae eee 150 
| CTATUL ESR NT) RS oe rap iae ial i Rare ee se RUA 40 Math niatter Sent: Oulu isnt teeuaes ons 210 
PivesticaliOus Mage. oe. wat wsge. ee 35 Miles COVGRCG ao 2 chain oan cues eke Sees 1,125 
Families involved in investigations. 15 Office INterviews., 5. 6s8 es ask Sete ees 95 
Eg TORS Oe Ape ae Ae aaa a re a 82 “relepnone-éaliswis vodac ue e ee twe es 15 
Mneauiries for children ~-.9.,....<2.5. oo Wisits smade-tOe WAldsS.. Sa ce ueissen a aha ja bay 


- HAMILTON. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of Hamilton was held in the 
board room of the Y.M.C.A. on 18th October, and in the unavoidable absence of the 
president, W. H. Wardrope, K.C., the chair was taken by Sir John Gibson, K.C. The 
most interesting item of the meeting was the report presented by the energetic secre- 
tary, Mrs. Urquhart. Complaints against parents for neglect reached the high figure 
of 86, which involved 228 children; children before Juvenile Court, 354, and total chil- 
dren looked after during the year reached 973; all of which goes to show the great 
necessity for action, and co-Operation, not alone of all the members of the Society, but 
the public in general, as the Society can do very little of itself unless it has the public 
to support it in its work of caring for the children—the men and women of the future. 

The total receipts were $3,470.25, and expenditure $2,739.50, leaving a balance on 
hand of $730.75. Held in trust for wards, being their own earnings, $2,093.48, the total 
of twenty-eight individual accounts. 

Much regret was expressed at the retirement of Mr. Wardrope as president, owing 
to increased private duties. Sheriff Middleton was elected in his stead. 

The resignation of Mr. Pinch was received with deep regret after his many years 
as inspector for the Society, and, while his resignation was accepted, it was hoped he 
would continue in close touch with the Committee, so that they might always have the 
benefit of his advice and experience. Mr. Wyllie, of Toronto, was appointed agent. 

Mr. J. J. Kelso congratulated the Society on the excellent work done for the past 
year, and paid a well merited compliment to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Urquhart, who 
alone, through her voluntary service, was the means of adding over $15,000 to the 
Society funds. 

The following appointments were made: 


Hon. Presidents—Adam Brown, W. H. Wardrope, K.C., and Rev. Dr. Sedgewick. 
President—Sheriff Middleton. 

Vice-Presidents—W. A. Robinson, H. L. Frost, W. H. Lovering. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Urquhart. 

Financial Secretary—Miss Malcolmson. 

Treasurer—Mrs. C. A. Hunter. 

Agent—W. H. Wyllie. 
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BELLEVILLE, HASTINGS COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held on Monday, the 20th January, 1919, 
in the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, Belleville, when Dr. A. W. Richardson, of Kingston, delivered 
a very interesting address on ‘Child Welfare’; the president, Mr. A. E. Bailey, in 
the chair. 

The inspector, Mr. Ruston, presented his report of work done for the year, which 
read as follows:— 


Statistics will show something that has been attempted and accomplished during 
the past year:— 


Applitatlons *for-{Chvydeni'. 2. ows ob hice earn he an. ee ee 65 
Children brought: to shelter, (not: wards) oe cen tae ee ee ule 
Chitdren piaced “on paroles (not “Wards i’. c:..4.5 wes a se cen eee 2 
Ghildren’ returned -to parents (not wards jt... ie ee ke eee 4 
Children involved durine the-yearels +2. sce eee eee 681 
Children Mnade,/ wards tC. Avd. hon «he csi bate o 5 Scene Oe Aes ee eee 52 
Childréenisent. tovlndustrial school 55.) ee ee ee 14 
Complaints: received Ties cos see heed teats ies ee ete eer ee ee 31 
TnVests ations sai ee 2 eee eee aces os ea sole oe nctes ah cis coe ee eee ne ee 67 
Matl 2r@Gelv easy iat ce ce aony ble lee Seas Sate cain, Oe aac u anc Lar eee: ee Pols 
Mail Benth Otis te ct os pretest os ee Oem eeete iene Seek Pa oe est 5,022 
Meetings addressed: $4 2-y..c issue ep 04, pinecone oie, cubes Manktiye 's: cWellal chant valence, aan Nore 6 
Mileage “approximate <<< jeras ocp siete» 4 o.n oie ena or epoca phair ene 5,676 
Interviews, Office yand-pPNOne-,. vii ccs «onus teg cee oudee « crtee elle dsvacarse ee yena ie eeary 1,828 
Places visited. OUtside sCib yess wk vistaseii-te sera oe ae Goeleliaie ce bette ea ee 85 
Police -Court, attendance 55 oon, oaks ch cletn «euseoteraseeat  atet ile eee meena 137 
Wands.-in foster homese heard frome vase acca. eee eae ee ee 43 
Wards. <placed OWE coin abi se bieus oeslccn wlscans. ductalsin ard atiegslencmem sete Coie ee eee ear ae 101 
Wards returned. toc Shelter Be cis. elon ise cote tee aecan, e, ee tee Sal 
Wards: visited’. 2.55 Ge Seces smcorees piu seth wan iebe taease ohdt eee Ae ie ae ee 205 
Warnings — S1VENe ye co Coy u. dua We, oie tees a Tee ie Shae eae eee me ee 47 
Children). nowsin = fhe SDeLLC rise pacts ok lene ate aa ee oe — 40 


In closing, I would quote the words of Phillips Brooks: ‘He who helps a child 
helps humanity with a distinctness, with an immediateness, which no other help given 
to human creatures in any other stage of their human life can ever give again.” 


“Our work grows greater and will require all your energy to make it a success,” 
declared President A. E. Bailey, at the annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society. 


FINANCIAL STANDING OF SOCIETY. 


The treasurer, ex-Mayor H. F. Ketcheson, presented his report, showing the status 
of the Society financially. 


Receipts, 
Balance from last year, as per audited report ............+..0- $629 02 
Received from memberships and donations .................... 1,386 18 
Recéivedstor. Maintenances. 2s hs eee ore ee ee eee 4,872 59 
RSILTI PEGS | oa eS oan G-yuie & Miscede wile ASAI er ahs Or ee eenee Lt, Sar ae 11 88 
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st hale BE MASTER OPS pus Oa See $6,899 67 
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Disbursements. 
TO Pee TO SINL EDA GE! Raye iPoite lot oe eo te he ecs Rares eee ye $4,340 37 
HSE ATAU GI tis Ser tae. whi ee eh aT TENT AS. AT te atiet hs ae thee a 1,467 87 
OTE CHULD LORE pha hm cota e ee het ch, cher so Oe. Leh se Pete and OOo alt ations 646 00 
MOCAIMUISDUTSOINEN (aa. heared. tanted Ge a ee atotb tnd bs tule ecole $6,672 99 
ANCE eee ake Oa ee nm tee alee on Eee $226 68 


The Nominating Committee, composed of Messrs. E. R. McBride, W. H. Nugent, 
Hi. F. Ketcheson, M. W. Mott, and Inspector T. D. Ruston, presented their report of 
nomination of the officers for the year 1919, the report being adopted:— 


Hon. Presidents—T. Ritchie, Esq., A. E. Bailey, Esq. 

President—Mr. H. W. Ackerman. 

Vice-Presidents—E. R. McBride, W. H. Nugent, Rev. D. C. Ramsay, Mr. Thos. Mont- 
gomery, Stirling; Mr. S. B. Rollins, Tweed; Dr. Embury, Bancroft. 

Treasurer—Mr. H. F. Ketcheson. 

Recording Secretary—Mr. M. W. Mott. 

Hon. Solicitor—Mr. W. Carnew, Crown Attorney. 

Inspector—Mr. T. D. Ruston. 


GODERICH AND HURON COUNTY. 


Wednesday was a proud day for the Children’s Aid and Humane Society of the 
County of Huron, especially for those who have been associated with the work since 
it started close on twenty-five years ago, and the opening of the County Shelter that 
afternoon is a climax that makes those who have felt the handicap of the lack of such 
an institution during the years that are gone, utter a fervent “At Last,” as did that 
veteran in the work, the worthy president of the Society, Mr. James Mitchell, who, 
though hardly recovered from an indisposition which has confined him to his house 
for some days, could not keep away from the opening of the Shelter. This event is 
rather a new point of beginning in the work than a climax, and the institution proved 
its need by receiving, as soon as it was opened, a little boy of two years and a girl 
of fourteen. 

The County Council visited the Shelter in a body, aad at two o’clock Warden Hlliott 
formally handed the institution over to the management of the Children’s Aid Society, 
paying a fine compliment to the county agent, Mr. G. M. Elliott, and also to the newly- 
appointed matron, Miss Bentley, Blyth. 

From two o’clock to four the Shelter was open to the public for inspection, and 
many took the opportunity of looking through the various rooms, which are already 
sufficiently furnished to commence operations. 

At four o’clock a gathering was held at the Shelter, when addresses were given 
by Mr. J. J. Kelso, Mr. Axford, and the president. 

The old officers were re-elected, on motion of Rev. Mr. Ford and Mrs. Carrie, and, 
on the suggestion of Rev. Mr. Osterhout, a new office, that of honorary solicitor, was 
created, and Mr. C. Seager, Crown Atorney, was appointed to that position, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable assistance to the county agent. 


Hon. President—W. H. Kerr, Brussels. 
President—James Mitchell. 
Recording Secretary—A. M. Robertson. 
Treasurer—R, G. Reynolds. 
Hon. Solicitor—C. Seager. 
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Mr. Elliott presented the following report:— 

I have the honour of presenting my seventh annual report of the Huron County Chil- 
dren’s Aid and Humane Society, for the year ending October 31st, 1918. 

My work has been a repetition of former years; we have had about the usual 
number of complaints of delinquency, and the same problems to face, requiring patience 
and tact in solving them. 

During the year there have been seven children given over to the care of the 
Society by the judge’s order. One of these was left with his mother for another chance, 
three were placed in Stratford Shelter for a few weeks and then returned to parents; 
three placed in foster homes, one of these was afterwards sent to Victoria Industrial 
School at Mimico. Two others were sent to the industrial school during the year. 
One of our wards has been in the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto since July, 
1917, with hip disease. He was out for a couple of months during the summer, and 
returned in September. 

We have visited 120 wards of the Society placed in foster homes in the country, 
and in some cases several calls have been made. In a few cases constant supervision © 
is necessary. 

The following figures are tatken from records kept, and will give a partial idea of. 
what is being done:— 


Applications for children received.. 36 Miles (approximate) travelled ....3,925 
Comp laimis , TeCelyeU ose we street ae T3 Wards placed or replaced .......... 14 
Complaints: investizated a .+.. 0a... 67 Wards ‘VISited> V7 soge7. sate a tegen 120 
Hild ren> INVOLVE O tras cs aco ete ee esaeoe 155 Warnings. given “220 n-) eee eee 44 
‘Children made wards of the Society. 7 Oicesinter views “een. ee tte one ame 191 
etiersfreceived?.. Wine: sce. NG uate 556 Phones initerviGwSue ests oon eee 208 
Detterspsent. OUt) 2 parcetAnccc wom 6 ote 1,406 sent to industrial school ........0. 3 


Meetings addressed 


The treasurer’s report showed that, including a balance from last year of $208.91, 
a sum of $1,773.09 was received for Children’s Aid work, while expenses were $1,811.51. 


KENORA. 


At the annual meeting of the Humane and Children’s Aid Society, held on Tuesaay, 
December 10, the president, in his address, referred to the progress made in the work, 
during a year of so many changes, and thought the war had stimulated an interest in 


one’s fellow man and caused each to respond with heartfelt sympathy to the needs of 
others. 


The following officers were elected:— 


Hon. President—Mrs. Pither. 
President—Mrs. Diamond. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Earngey. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Scovil. 
Secretary—Mrs. Saylor. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. L. Johnson. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Humble. 

Assistant Treasurer—Mrs. Brett. 
Probation Oficer—Mrs. Earngey. 
Agent—Chief Gordon. - 
Solicitor—Mr. Kinney. 3 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


In submitting the annual report of the Children’s Aid Society, I should like, first 
of all, to thank the officers and members of the Society for their hearty co-operation 
in all phases of the work, and for their kindly assistance in smoothing away possible 
difficulties. 

During the past year the Society held six regular meetings, and one special, with 
an average attendance of eleven. 

Owing to the scarcity of labour, the Society has been comparatively immune from 
demands for assistance. But there are always a few cases, which, through misfortune 
or ill-health, require help, and to these the Society has held out a helping hand. One 
family was supplied with clothing and funds to enable them to remove west in the 
summer, and since then about half of the loan has been refunded. The work of the 
Children’s Aid Department has also received attention. 

One child was made a ward of the Society and placed in a foster home in Kenora. 
Visits have been made to all the wards of the Society living in town, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that in every instance an encouraging report was sent in to the department. 
With but one exception, the reports of the wards from outlying districts have been satis- 
factory. One girl received her discharge from supervision by the Society, as she has 
attained her majority. Letters of encouragement have been sent to wards in detention 
homes, 


CHATHAM, KENT COUNTY. 


Another most successful year for the Kent Childrens’ Aid Society was brought to a 
close yesterday, when the annual meeting of the Society was held at Harrison Hall with 
a good attendance of members. The reports of the various officers dealing with the 
work accomplished during the year were most gratifying. 

The report of Sheriff Gemmill, Treasurer of the Society, showed total receipts for 
the year of $5,196.50, with a balance in, the bank on October 1, 1918, of $1,194.50. It 
was also reported that quite a number of the children in the shelter were thrifty and 
that they had small accounts in the local banks. 

In the report presented iby Dr. Bray, the secretary, it was stated that during the 
past year the board had held ten meetings with an average attendance of six members 
at each meeting and many things had been done, such as improvements at the shelter, 
also the placing and caring for a great number of children that had come under the 
notice of the shelter. 

Dr. Bray made a motion that Executive -Officer Baxter be granted an honorarium of 
$75.00 on his year’s work, which was regarded splendid in every way. The salary of 
Mrs. Trumpess, matron at the shelter, was also raised $6.50 a month from October, 1917. 
She is also doing splendid work in connection with the shelter. 

Practically the same board of directors was again appointed for the following year. 
They are: Messrs. Coate, Housen, Austin, Dr. Bray, Sheriff Gemmil, McGuigan and 
Mesdames Hadley, Sheldon, Stephenson, Taylor and Mead. 

Ald. Murray Reeve was chosen honorary solicitor and C. E. Beetson, auditor. 

In presenting his report, Executive Officer Baxter reported that he had written 280 
letters, made 275 visits, made 35 wards of the Society, placed and replaced 42 children; 
children in county and city police courts, 22; investigations made, 215; children in 
shelter at present, 17; children who ran away from home, 4. ~ 

For the House Committee, Mrs. Hadley presented a complete statement governing 
stock and produce. Eggs to the value of $36.39 were produced, butter to the value of 
$58.40, made in addition to 3,338 quarts of milk, valued at $166.90, a total of $261.69. 
Feed to the value of $60 was bought, leaving a net profit of $201.69. Stock on hand at 
present consists of two cows, one Jersey calf and 50 chickens, the total valuation being 
$325.00. 

The Society’s agent for the County is Mr. Frank Appleyard. 
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SARNIA AND LAMBTON COUNTY. 


On Friday, November 22nd, 1918, the annual meeting of this Society was held in 
Sarnia, the president, Mr. Geo. A. Proctor, in the chair. Mr. Proctor reviewed the work 
of the Society for the past twelve months, and in doing so paid a well-merited tribute of 
praise to Mr. Wilkinson, the agent and secretary, for his good work for the period under 
review. 

The report of the secretary and agent, and those of the treasurer, F. C. Watson, 
were then read and adopted. 

The following appointments were made for the ensuing year: 


President—G. A. Proctor. 

First Vice-President—G. L. Philips. 

Second Vice-President—John Ferguson. 
Treasurer—F. C. Watson. 

Secretary—John Wilkinson. 

Auditors—Messrs. G. S. Samis and J. F. Elliott. 


BROCKVILLE—LEEDS AND GRENVILLE, 


The annual meeting of the Childrens’ Aid Society was held on January 30th, 1919, 
in Victoria Building. The president, R. J. Driver, presided, and there were present 
Rey. Canon H. H. Bedford-Jones, Rev. Canon F. D. Woodcock, Rev. L. EB. Davis, Mesdames 
Smart, McClellan, Winters; Messrs. D. W. Downey, C. A. Winters, W. P. Dailey, James 
Fitzpatrick, C. E. Baynes-Reed, Alexander Beattie, and the Secretary, I. C. McClean. 

In his report the president expressed sincere appreciation of the invaluable aid and 
assistance rendered by the Women’s Auxiliary in carrying on the work of the society. 
He referred to the excellent services of the agent, C. A. Winters, and stated that during 
the short life cf the local organization, 167 children had been made wards of the Society. 
Of this number seven were added during the year just passed, and more than 100 chil- 
dren, besides wards, were involved in the Society’s activities. Fewer were made wards 
during the past year, but more complaints were received. He referred to the generosity 
and benevolence of the citizens in rendering financial assistance to the Society and 
mentioned a bequest from the late Mrs. J. W. Ridgeway of $1,000, and a bequest of $100 
from the late Sheldon Y. Brown, Yonge. A local citizen also donated $200 in Victory 
Bonds to the Society. Other citizens contributed largely in money, food and clothing to 
the Society. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. C. E. Baynes-Reed, showed a balance from last year 
of $1,852.65. The amount of money received during the past year through grants, 
bequests, donations and interest totalled $4,805.70. The Society paid out in salaries, 
sundry payments and for maintenance, the sums of $3,096.93, leaving a balance on hand 
of $1,708.77. : 

In presenting the agent’s report, Mr. C. A. Winters tendered his resignation from 
that office, much to the regret of the members of the Society. Thd importance of the 
work being done by the Society was outlined in his report, which stated that during the 
year over 30 complaints concerning conditions in which children were living were 
received and dealt with. . Nearly three times aS many investigations of homes as last 
year were conducted and yet little more than a third as many children were made 
wards. He cited instances of the remarkable progress being made by wards of the 
Society. Seven children were made wards during the year just closed. At the begin 
ning of the year the Society had on its working list 150 children, seven of whom have 
been released from supervision on attaining their majority, which leaves the Society 
starting the new year with the same number of children as last year. Eighty-seven visi- 
tations of wards throughout the United Counties were made during the year and all the 
homes were found satisfactory, and the children giving entire satisfaction in the vast 
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majority of instances. Very little difficulty is experienced in placing children. During 
the year there were 27 children in residence at the shelter. The average stay was placed 
at 771% days. At present there are only three children in the shelter. Mr. Winters called 
the attention of the Society to the prevalent custom of selling cigarettes to minors, and 
allowing small children, unaccompanied, to enter motion picture shows. Several com- 
piaints of this kind have been made, he stated. In closing his somewhat extended report 
Mr. Winters expressed his appreciation of the faithfulness of the board of management, 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary and the members of the Society. 

The reports as received were unanimously adopted and the resignation of Mr. 
Winters was accepted with deep regret. The election of officers resulted in the follow- 
ing being elected for the year: 


Honorary President—A. C. Hardy. 

President—W. P. Dailey. 

Vice-President—Charles Grant. 

Honorary Secretary—ti. C. McClean. 

Honorary Treasurer—C. E. Baynes-Reed. 

Honorary Solicitor—R. J. Driver. 

Honorary Physicians-—-Drs. Judson, Robertson, Purvis, Harding, McBroom and 

Williams. 

Board of Management—Messrs. W. H. Kyle, Frank Row, James Fitzpatrick, D. W. 
Downey, Rev. R. M. Hamilton, E. A. Mackenzie, Rev. L. E. Davis, C. A. Winters, W. T. 
Rogers, Mrs. W. G. McClellan, Alex. Beattie and Rev. Canon H. H. Bedford-Jones. 

The resignation of Mrs. Swarts, as matron, was accepted, and the appointment of 
the assistant matron, Mrs. Patterson, to the post of matron was made, 

Alexander Beattie was appointed agent of the Society to succeed Mr. Winters. 


LENNOX AND ADDINGTON. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held at Napanee, on November 22nd, 1918, 
when the secretary and agent, Mr. Barrett, submitted the report for the year ending 
3lst October, 1918. 

During the year there were 25 applications for children, and 112 individual cases 
of child neglect dealt with, and 29 cases of complaint investigated. 

The treasurer’s account showed receipts, $1,378.67, and expenditure, $982.13. 

The following officers were appointed for the ensuing year: 

Hon. Presidents—R. A. Fowler. M.P.P., Dr. T. W. Simpson. 

President—Mr. Alpine Wood. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. EH. McGurn. 

Secretary—Mrs. Hooper. 

Treaswrer—Mrs. A. W. Grange. 

Inspector—F. W. Barrett. 


ST. CATHARINES AND LINCOLN COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of the City of ‘St. Catharines and 
County of Lincoln, was held Tuesday afternoon, November 20th. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss H. M. Rogers, showed a total expenditure of 
$4,644.98, of which the principal items were: Salaries, $910; domestic and temporary 
help, $310; groceries, $617; clothing, $139; bread, $342; fish and meat, $198; milk, $186; 
medical attendance, $313. furnishings, $587. 
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Officers as follows were elected: 


President—C. H. Claus. 

Vice-Presidents—The Mayor of St. Catharines and Warden of the County. 
Treasurer—Mrs. H. M. Rogers. 

Secretary—Mrs. Johnson Clench. 

Inspector—R. E. Boyle. 


The inspector presented the following summary of the year’s work: 
Numper. of foster shomess Visited izmir as cree seye ete lees eens 111 
Number of homes visited where parents were complained of and 

also where parents complaining on children asking me to 


VISITAEN OM acorn ale Sate Sie Os Sun ieistats Ciera ele ae ee es ee ae 156 
Taken to St. John’s Industrial School, at Toronto, boys ........ 12 
Taken to. Victoria® Industrial. School, Mimito 7... 200. fee hee ee 3 
Numibér. of letters sreceived-s:. Aid. i's osc ee Gels Moe ee as 490 
Number: of -lettersr-ans wereds 2 o/s)jducen ae ee eS Oat ee ee ee 256 
Number: of telephone calls... s...%> Op kee we oe aoe aes ee ee 400 
Pélice. court «cases attended)... 2.08 acs Hak cre Ao oie ee eee 74 
Number of chilirenzconcerned »cirls 24 «cine we te ee eee 22 
Number ‘of: children*.concerned; DOYS... Won. + ss ee cles gee ce ates 153 


These police courts were held at St. Catharines, Niagara, Thorold, Dunnville and 
one at Merritton. 


Number of children in shelter at the present time ............ 16 


This number is made up of seven soldiers’ children, two girls who cannot be 
fostered out, leaving seven small children in the shelter. These we would like to secure 
homes for, if possible, as they are fine little children. 


Number of children cared for during the year belonging to 
mothers who were sick and unable to look after them, also 
one mother who was held here by the police. This was a 


woman from: Montreal osseous te oslo cisco en ga eee eames ae BS 
Number of children returned to the shelter .......... 5.000%. 1b 
Number of children made wards of the Society ................ 10 
Number of children fostered out and taken to various places and 

SChHOOIS. 5c TSG a Se ee ie ote ce eee 64 
BOYS. eshsag sais phan, aii eats ee ee eS Ler a vaec wr & pace tar So tae RC ee 153 
CTE Fee oN Sharam date Werte ewed Hert oe, Ree ae Rie tee SS eee 22 
In shelter vat present: :fcvecs. sc ctees Ae oltre eee ae eee ee eee Ae 16 
Number whose mothers were sick and unable to care for ....... bes 
Children: returned>to-shelt@r sata tase i een ee ee 15 
Children-wards- ofthe Soclety. ae see aa eee 10 
Children: -fostered “out: during the syear See as os sak wclaeen 84 
Deaths in iSHelte re icoy i ies eee na mae ewslee ortet iamt wee he neal Oa ae ee 1 


LONDON—MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


At the annual meeting the Children’s Aid Society, held 25th January, 1919, the 
report of secretary Kelly showed a total of 323 cases for the London juvenile court 
last year, made up as follows: 
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EEC Uae art thd can, Mev ga: a anes euererad cs ono BOG 67 POCOLTISLOIG Sac tisc reap aie sv aee eee © Fk 2 
PeTeaGli, Oly. DY Wi. et ve Metew's 2e 15 VASTADGY ake teas? RIOR Re eS: 17 
Breaking, and> Gnteringy wise. 8 SSA Ult Mites ete ec Pee es D 
Basa eC STO SPLOPCEL Yor ceases Sete s uusters 16 PVEUADC Yi 4 ox se fas tree cake eee Ok ts 
PTD RORILO De bre ae ite cid ees, tod photwl whe 46 Urieliyetowaninigisn 26 ce ee fact ols 1 
Pe rec eum CUNCTEM, i2ten i < aeinet 19 Juvenile eCOUrioa 14 tic0 5 Rit bad Aree a 54 


These were disposed of as follows: 


IGUAL SOC ees aces Cm 6 6 tos tow Ge ha ke 158 Committed to Society’s guardian- 
Sentence suspended: .............. 76 Tp Shea oog rae er ere Ree ee Pane 19 
LEU CEEE SB CEPONS Sie Rg bedele ds, ita aig Nore RW 54 

I DEMEPET GL WU) Borie ce go anehe « toa hitve dance atone 4 Comitted to the Industrial School. 2 


During the year 53 children were made wards of the Society, and 84 returned from 
foster homes; soldiers’ children temporarily adopted were 16; 77 were returned to 
parents and 77 placed in foster homes. At the beginning of the year there were 36 
children in the home and at the end of the year, 35. There were 230 applications for 
children for adoption; 326 complaints reported; 266 investigations with 562 children 
involved, and 225 wards visited. Two children died during the year, one from menin- 
gitis, following influenza, and another in a foster home found some carboliec acid and 
drank it. 

Officers elected were: 


President—D. H. McDermid. 

Honorary President—Sheriff D. M. Cameron. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. F. E. Leonard. 

Second Vice-President--W. N. Manning. _ 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. D. Regan. 

Honorary Superintendent—Inspector Joseph Sanders, 

Secretary—wW. E. Kelly. 

Shelter Home Committee—Mr. F. R. Hardy (convenor), Miss F. Lawson, Mrs. C. E. 
Keene, Mrs. D. Regan and Mrs. D. H. McDermid. 

Foster Home Committee—-Mrs. F. E. Leonard (convener), Mrs. T. E. Harrison, Mrs. 
Yorke Miller, Rev. D. C. McGregor, Major T. J. Murphy. 

Finance Committee—E. V. Buchanan, W. A. Martin, Robert Greene. 

Auditor—C. F. Complin. 

Treasurer—J. I. A. Hunt. 


The financial report showed about $770 in cash on hand, and about $5,500 in 
debentures and stock. This latter amount was intended for building extensions, In 
subscriptions and donations through the year, $1,817 was received, while the campaign 
brought in $9,200, of which one-seventh, however, is to be used for child welfare work. 
The estimated cost of maintenance for 1919, is between $10,000 and $11,000. 


SIMCOE—NOREFOLK COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of Norfolk County, held on Tues- 
day evening, November 17th, in Simcoe, had a splendid attendance, the best in many 
years, in fact. Besides a number of women, several members of the county council 
were present. 

The president, Mr. Frank Reid, gave in concise terms the aims and work of the 
Society. 

The treasurer read his report for the year, among the items being: 
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Receipts. 
COURLY METANT Siac rales ete ee in oe seals ie erie pee RAE Ee EE $250 00 
TOWDS And: LOWDSHIDPS Shc Seas ete wieicre a. pares Ge eee ee et eee 70 00 
DUNGAY OCH OOLS sivas easioeroc ao Gysime ne Wy ete Cte agg rete etn ant Beate eae 45 15 
COUNTY FLOP ADOATO Tsk ih «See tties. pace ioral eat are eee neta Cee eee 666 00 
Private “individuaisieg sk. Sides teil Le cheee ecatere teree kee eee 256 60 
OT REP MBOULCES sotto ate’n ci sane sade See MRCS etre She ene Nica en ge ee 30 00 
Disbursements. 
PYPENCINS eine ais hie oie See te. tec aw ie ge oe aaa het ee eet ee rcene $10 50 
TP GIEODH ON GaP scccene es tiate fo Shee aramid Gis ares. oolete nce eeligde Gian ha tener eae mums = 10 00 
DIVery Die fOr! ASSN Gigs c Saneare cso oie ame bles eee eee eon meena cet 52°25 
CU GLER TIS a yeca ete eee ade cra. Salo base te nee i waite. See ee aoe eae alee 92 08 
AEN S WCX POUSOSs cain cimetas a CoB ata sieiele » iene enema cen re iene ae 43 53 
Weent’s “Salaries ie cost as pans ais o peak © cntve ace a ea teeta tne ate aton teas 300 00 
Board’ for children. aa. cece va acca wis Radin ae satel ees eae eee een 666 00 


In addition, there is on hand something over $380 to be used for building or acquir- 
ing a shelter commodious enough to hold the matron and children comfortably. 

Mr. D. E. McIntosh, the agent, read a comprehensive report. (Since the formation 
of the Society in 1908, 208 children have been made wards; 22 of them were taken in 
, charge this year. Of the 22, fourteen are in foster homes, and eight at the shelter. 
There are 15 children now at the shelter, 7 of them having been returned from foster 
homes or having remained at the home since last year. A number of the wards have 
been enrolled in the army, one of them having fallen in battle. The agent visited 170 
children in foster homes, and has travelled 2,000 miles. He included in his report words 
of commendation for the matron, Mrs. Munroe. 

The Warden of the County, Mr. J. L. Buck, of Port Rowan, was called upon for an 
address, and expressed his sympathy with the work of reformation and education carried 
on by the Society. : 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—Frank Reid. 

First Vice-Presidént—H. S. Macpherson. 

Second Vice-President—John Campbell. 

Treasurer—Geo. Williamson. 

Secretary—M. L. House. 

Heecutive Committee—H. F. Cook, J. D. Christie, Thomas Haddow, J. H. Butler, 
R. Edmonds. 

Auditors—J. A. Bowden and N. S. Boughner. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held at Port Hope, on November 19th, 1918, 
the president, Mr. John W. Bickle, in the chair. The agent, T. D. McCullough, submitted 
his report on the work of the Society for the past year, which embraced 93 complaints in 
reference to neglected children, comprising 395 individuals. Fifty-three were cared for 
in the shelter during the year, and 37 placed in foster homes, 

Brief addresses were delivered by Senator Mulholland, Mr. L. A. Tole, Rev. Isaac 
Elliott, Rev. W. A. Bunner, Rev, J. A. McLennon, Mr. H. Fulford, Mr. F. W. Galbraith, 
and Mr. J. J. Kelso, Provincial Superintendent. 

The following officers were elected for ensuing year: 
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Hon. President—Senator Mulholland. 
Hon. Vice-President—C. Reheder. 
President—Jno. W. Bickle. 
Treasurer—H. R. Boulton. 

First Vice-President—H. Fulford. 
Second Vice-President—L. A. Tole. 
Secretary—T. D. McCullough. 


OSHAWA—ONTARIO COUNTY. 


At the annual meeting of this Society, held at Oshawa, on Friday, November the 
22nd, the president, Mr. G. W. McLaughlin, occupied the chair. The agent, E. S. Hall, 
read his annual report of the work of the Society for the past twelve months which 
showed that 140 visits had been made outside Oshawa for the year, 95 wards in foster 
homes visited, 61 cases recorded, which involved 122 children, 20 children were made 
wards. 

The treasurer reported receipts, $4,763.51, and expenses, $4,100.00 

The following officers were elected: 


Hon. President—F. L. FowKke. 

President—Rev. John Garbutt. 

Vice-Presidents—Col. Farewell, F. Bull. J. D. Storie, G. W. McLaughlin. 
Treasurer—J. H. Dent. 

Secretary—stewart Storie. 

Agent—Harley W. Elliott. 


Much regret was expressed at the retirement of Mr. E. C. Hall, as agent, as the 
present prosperous condition of tha organization is largely due to his untiring efforts 
on its behalf during the years he has acted as agent. Mr. Hall in reply, thanked the 
members of the Committee for their kind expressions of opinion, and bespoke their 
hearty co-operation and help for the newly appointed agent, Mr. H. W. Elliott. 


OWEN SOUND—GREY COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society was held Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6th, in Knox Auditorium, with a good attendance. The reports of the different 
officers showed that the year’s work had been most satisfactory; and the financial con- 
dition of the Society is good. Its work is increasing and broadening out, branches 
having been established during the year in Dundalk and Durham; and another branch in 
Thornbury, and Clarksburg is expected to be organized in the near future. 

The Nominating Committee’s report was adopted, recommending the following 
officers: : 


Hon. President—M. Forhan. 

President. H. H. Burgess. 

Vice-Presidents—The Warden, Mayor Webster, Judge Sutherland, Rev. P. T. Pilkey, 
Mr. J. E. Doyle, Mrs. M. C. Brindgewater, Mrs. Jas. Gardner, Mrs. D. R. Dobie, 
Owen Sound; Dr. A. B. Taylor, Hanover; Dr. J. D. Hammill, Meaford. 

Secretary—Miss A. P. Dobie. 

Treasurer—J. G. Carrie. 

Solicitor—A. D. Creasor. 

Constable—S. G. King. 

Agent—A. EK. Trout. 

Shelter Matron—Mrs. A. E, Winter. 
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The important question of best method of dealing with juvenile crime was brought 
up, and after full discussion, it was decided, on motion of Rev. Thurlow Fraser, to 
empower the executive to act in conformity with and support of any movement under- 
taken iby the Sunday-school Association. It was felt that vigorous action should be 
taken for closer censorship of moving pictures, strict enforcement of the Curfew law, 
and better supervision generally. 

Following is the excellent report presented by Mr. A. E. Trout, Agent of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, at its annual meeting, Thursday evening: 


Mr, Chairman and Friends:— 

During the year 1918, the Children’s Aid Society of Grey has dealt with 360 children 
—to tabulate accurately the work involved would take more time or space than we have 
at our disposal. 247 wards were visited by your agent; they are all within this County 
and a very large percentage are doing well, indeed, not a few are in. excellent homes 
where they are being treated as a son or daughter, and are shown every consideration. 
Your agent has been told, in several places by foster parents, that they never think of 
the ‘boy or girl as other than their own except when he visits them. 

We received 110 complaints during the year and made investigation into 86 of these. 
We found distressing conditions in some instances. One where a mother was sick in 
the hospital, there were four children who we removed to the shelter for some months, 
finally separating the family and placing two of them in foster homes; the mother has 
the other two. It was hard to part the children when poverty was the only reason. 
One or two other cases where the mother, because of trouble with her husband, left both 
him and the children and has not yet returned, though that is many months ago. How- 
ever, all mothers are not of this type. 

The matter if truancy, especially in rural sections, is becoming serious, due in a 
measure to the removal of the “ big brother’ from the farm for war purposes; but now 
the war is over there is no excuse. 

Our visiting of wards throughout the County was for the most part pleasant. There 
were a number of changes in placement due to dissatisfaction, either with the child or 
in the home, yet in the great majority of cases there is contentment and happiness. 
The matter of placing children is, we believe, one of the most-important phases of our 
work. Oh, yes, we ask for references, but these are easy to obtain. A personal visit 
to every home prior to placing the child would prove valuable and often save trouble 
later; to do this involves larger expenditure. 

During the year our Society received 88 applicants for children; there were 16 
children in the shelter not wards, and altogether 54 children passed through the shelter 
during the year. We received 650 letters and cards and sent out 917 in the interests 
of children. Your agent had 238 office interviews and 766 telephone interviews. We 
visited 92 places outside of the town, addressed 5 public gatherings, appeared in police 
court 31 times, placed out 28 children, issued 107 warnings, visited 247 children and 
travelled 4,635 miles in connection with the work. 


BRAMPTON, PEEL COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Peel County Children’s Aid Society was held at Bramp- 
ton on Friday, November 29th, the president, Mr. C. D. Gordon, presiding, when the 
following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 


Hon. Vice-Presidents—Hon. R. Blain, Sheriff Henderson, Judge Justin. 
President—C. D. Gordon. 

First Vice-President—David McClure. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. S. Deeves. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. Cheyne. 


Treasurer—Mrs. W. S. Morphy. 
Inspector—Chas. W. Norton. 
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- The president reported that an arrangement had been come to with Halton County, 
Whereby they have purchased the McGibbon home at Milton, to be used as a Shelter 
for both the counties of Peel and Halton, with the offices of the agent to be still re- 
tained at Brampton. 

The agent’s reports proved very interesting reading, and showed the great: interest 
Mr. Norton takes in his work on behalf of the young within his district; 201 children 
were visited, and 293 helped by warning and advice; 16 families helped financially. 


STRATFORD AND PERTH COUNTY. 


“We have never had a better year in our experience in the progress of this work,” 
declared Hugh Ferguson, Superintendent of the Children’s Aid Society, in his report 
presented at the annual meeting of the Society, held at Stratford on Friday evening. 
The report which followed bore striking evidence of the truth of Mr. Ferguson’s remark. 

Mr. C. MclIlhargey presided at the meeting. 

Mayor Monteith spoke briefly, as did also Messrs. Hunter, Wood and Butcher, of 
St. Mary’s, and John Whyte, of Stratford. 

While the attendance was not large, the interest manifested was keen and augurs 
well for the coming year. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED. 


With three changes in the personnel of the committees, the officers elected were 
the same as last year, namely:— 

Hon. Presidents—Judge of the Juvenile Court, Judge of the County Court, Police 
Magistrate of the city, Mayor of the city, Warden of the County, and Mayor of 
St. Mary’s. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents—All pastors of churches within the city, county, and town of © 
St. Mary’s. 

President—Sheriff Magwood. 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. H. Smith, Inspector of Public Schools. 

Secretary and Inspector—Hugh Ferguson. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. J. Bottomley. 

Treasurer—Mr. R. T. Mussen. 

Hon: Solicitor—Mr. W. G. Owens. 

Advisory Committee—Sheriff Magwood and Mr. W. G. Owens. 

Auditors—Messrs. George Hamilton and James Dickson. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The financial statement showed a balance on hand of $593.50. The receipts in- 
cluded balance on hand from last year, $582.42; municipal grants, $2,250, subscriptions, 
$1,314.95, and interest on debenture total, $4,172.37. ; 

The expenditures totalled $3,578.87, the principal items of which were salaries of 
superintendent, matron, assistant and stenographer, $1,195.21; clothing, boots and shoes, 
$266.42; maintenance of Shelter, $654.38. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Children’s 
Aid Society in Peterboro, Mr. J. J. Kelso, of Toronto, who has been the General Super- 
intendent for Ontario of the Society since its inception, gave a retrospective address, 
and predicted great future for the society. 
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Mr. E. A. Peck, president of the local Society, presided. On the platform were 
active members of the Executive, Mrs. J. Knox, Mrs. R. Gibbs, Mrs. Birdsall, Miss Read, _ 
the matron of the Children’s Aid Shelter, Rev. C. J. Phelan, Mr. J. H. Burnham, M.P., - 
who organized the Society. His Worship Mayor George Duncan, Mr. G. W. Powell, 
local agent. 


A RESUME. 


A brief history of the local Society was given by Mr. E. A. Peck. 

In 1892, the Ontario Legislature passed the Children’s Protection Act, under which 
the Children’s Aid Society of Ontario was formed. Almost immediately after, a Society 
was started in Peterboro. Its object is to prevent cruelty, and properly feed, clothe 
and bring up neglected or ill-treated children. The local Society is managed by an 
Executive, elected yearly; an agent, who is also assistant secretary, and the matron of 
the Shelter. The funds necessary are voted by the City and County Councils, and the 
public in general. 

Mr. J. H. Burnham, M.P., told how the Society was formed. A Baptist clergyman 
was the inceptor of such a Society, and Mr. Burnham (this was in the early nineties) 
wrote to this clergyman, and asked affiliation with the English Society. Shortly after, 
the Children’s Protection Act was passed by the government. Magistrate D. W. Dumble 
made many good suggestions and did everything to assist. Rev. Father Rudkins, pre- 
decessor to Father Phelan, was also a ‘prime mover in the work. There was a good 
deal of criticism at first, but the members went resolutely forward. The secretaries 
of the Society have in their time been delegated almost unlimited power. Since the 
{nception of the Society only four secretaries have held office—Mr. J. H. Burnham, 
now a member of Parliament; Mr. R. B. Dennistoun, now a member of the Appellate 
Divisicn of the Superior Court of Manitoba, and at present overseas, as Deputy Judge 
Advocate General of the Canadian Forces; Mr. J. E. L. Goodwill, a leading lawyer of 
’ the city,-and at present, Mr. Joseph Wearing. For twenty-five years every secretary 
has been a lawyer. 


Rev. FATHER PHELAN. 


Rev. Father C. J. Phelan, the vice-president of the Society, spoke briefly. 

“During the years that we have worked together it has been our aim to help the 
child, and especially the poor, and make them a credit to the community.” 

“There is no finer work on earth than helping children,’ said Mr. Kelso in his 
opening remarks; “I am very optimistic of the future.” He advocated municipal own- 
ership of amusements for children, skating rinks, playgrounds, and other outdoor 
activities, 

Mayor Duncan said that in former years three rinks had been provided by the 
city council for the children, but this year five rinks will be provided. His Worship 
moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Kelso for his instructive and very enlightening address. 

Mr. Geo, W. Powell, the local agent, seconded it, and it was unanimously endorsed 
by those present. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of Port Arthur was held in the 
Council chamber last night. The auditors, Messrs. L. J. B. Bolduc and T. F. Milne, 
reported the books of the Society in good order. The receipts for the year were 
$4,120.93, and the expenditures $2,449.65, leaving a balance on hand of $1,671.28, which 
will be expended in the next few months. 
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Secretary A. G. Alexander stated that it had been decided to ask the City Council 
for the same grant as last year, $200 a month. He advocated the amount be increased, 
but Dr. C. N. Laurie did not think it necessary, as the Society already had a fair. bal- 
‘ance in the bank. Mr. Alexander said the Society had drawn thirteen payments during 
the year. December, 1917; was paid by the city in January, 1918. 

Mr. Gibbon reported that $296 had been received from the Government during the 
year. He thought the committal charge should be increased to fifty cents for outside 
wards. 


Mvucuw Work AHEAD. 


In presenting his report, agent and president Ald. George Gibbon said there was 
considerable work to be done by the Society this year. He referred to children who 
are suffering neglect on account of death of father. He urged the necessity of a pension 
by the Government for all widows. This has been more needed since the commence- 
ment of the great war. In some cases widows were taken ill, and the chidlren were 
taken care of by the Children’s Aid Society. ie 

Alderman Bolduc said the matter should be taken up, by resolution of the Society, 
with the Board of Trade and City Council. President Gibbon said it was being taken 
up by the Social Welfare League of Ontario. 

Mr. Hadden said the children were the best asset the country has and too much 
cannot be done for them. 

The president’s report showed 20 children brought to the Shelter during 1918, com- 
pared with eight in 1917. Thirteen children were returned to their parents, two were 
placed on parole, and nine were made wards of the Children’s Shelter. 

Following the reading of the report, Alderman Young asked what procedure was 
necessary to establish a juvenile court. Mr. Gibbon said the Act was a complicated 
one, and one the Council or possibly some social welfare society could take up. “The 
main thing about a juvenile court is that a child is taken before it as a delinquent 
and not as a criminal,” said Mr. Gibbon. 


House COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Mrs. Maude Dixon, secretary of the House Committee of the Shelter, presented a 
splendid report of the work of that body during the year. The members of the com- 
mittee are: Mesdames James McTeigue, J. Graham, Flaherty, Ardell, Campbell, Rodden, 
Haynes, Wishart, Gibbon, Connor, Sellers, and Mr. John Hadden. 

Mrs. Wright, the present matron of the Shelter, received praise in the report of 
the House Committee. “She is a capable and highly efficient matron, and we have 
great confidence in her judgment.” 

The president and secretary were appointed a committee to meet the Relief Com- 
mittee of the City Council regarding help and assistance for 1919. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Alderman Geo. Gibbon. 

Vice-President—Mrs. M. Dixon. 

Second Vice-President—Mr, James McTeigue. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mr., A. G. Alexander. 

Aldermen Wilson, Young and Bolduc were present and entered into the discussion 
of matters affecting the administration of the organization. 

The names of Miss Dobie, Mrs. Hogan, Mrs. Cantwell, Mrs. Dunn and Alderman 
Wilson were added to the Executive Committee. 

Alderman Young was appointed the Society’s representative on the City Council. 

Aldermen Wilson and Bolduc proposed the placing of fund boxes in banks and, 
Other public buildings, for the purpose of bringing the Children’s Aid to the notice 
of the general public, and at the same time assist in the maintenance. This will be 
done. 
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PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY, PICTON. 


President—Col. Adams. 
Agent—George L. Hubbs. 


Number’ of children: made wards < yee wie ntow aia ttt arial Ge wre ein easels 14 
Number of children. place@ out or ‘replaced. onc ye when hae ele 1g 
Number-of*children*returned’to. parents. .0.e.. now aeten ee ea ee ne 8 
Wards ViSitGd.. Foes she oho e ao See ete Rhee a ae inten ce ae A oat eee 73 
Complaints srecerved. yes we Ms. wee ee we ee a ee oa rea ae en naa alegre Sietceacs 32 
Complaints “investi2aleds) ao. osteo ie a tee take octet fe ena cate ee 38 
Police :<Court: attendance. 2. oc cise oaks cate eee nt ete 27 
Warnings’ 2ivenie. baie be Shes § 4 acct easy wields ORO ane adele wnclchs Gatto pani pae 18 
Tota] ‘children -involved, not--wards... o-Sanc. 22. .,.4-- es RE ee eed Bl 
Children placed out, snot wards" 25 is. ay om: epee eats ston. Seer ates Ss i 
Mail: Sevit eO Uta ss freiets 8 es Sie ye cS Seacrest a 9 Se re ka eh come erat: 219 
Mail" ireceivedsiiss oii nates oc ei ae Re eae peewee seeee eho e 287 
Total amount paid: for :MaAMtGnan ce? 4ic.os sae eee eae che eee $711 45 

Paid spy SCOUnLY wai oo 2 hitoeid ee ee eae ee es $356 60 

Paid by sparenis s,s. ces vc os western eeee 354 85 
Grant made by county for incidentals ..........-; We Meee Fb ces eet $100 00 
TI VET V.cOX DENSE fae too ers oie eee! d,s. oN ase. Mien ck Oe eyeeee ie ers pete ats 20 eee are Ta 56 85 
$156 85 

RENFREW. 


The secretary of the Children’s Aid Society for Renfrew County reports as follows: 

In submitting the annual report the Society wish to thank the different societies 
and organizations, together with the several towns and municipalities, for their hearty 
support and co-operation during the past year in connection with the affairs of the 
Children’s Aid Society, without which it would be impossible to carry on. Twenty-one 
townships and municipalities contributed by way of grants the sum of $560.00. 

It is gratifying to have to report that only two children were committed to the 
industrial schools for the year under review, and one of these has already been re- 
turned home on parole. 

The greater number of children placed in foster homes have been visited, and 
conditions were found satisfactory in most cases. 

The principles underlying the Juvenile Court Act have been adopted in Arnprior, 
Renfrew and Pembroke, and these places have been fortunate in securing the services 
of magistrates who have the interest of the children at heart. 

We have had many applications for children for adoption all over the county. 

During the year thirteen children were made wards of the Society, twenty were 
placed in foster, and nine children were returned to the Shelter for replacement, while 
twenty-six were before the Juvenile Court for different breaches of the law. 

A rather exceptional experiment was made during the year of purchasing a house 
with which to provide a home for a mother and four children. This house is an annex 
to the Shelter, and is deeded to the Children’s Aid Society. The burden, as far as 
the property is concerned, is not a heavy one, and the principle adopted, after a great 
deal of consideration, was considered the best plan, so that the family could be kept 
together, and it is hoped that experiment will turn out satisfactory. To enable us do 
-this some friends have been kind enough to assist financially. The great object of the 
Children’s Aid Society is to keep the family ties intact as far possible. 


W. M. H. QUARTERMAINE, Secretary. 
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BARRIE—SIMCOE COUNTY. 


The Board, in presenting the annual report, expressed much satisfaction in the 
success of the year’s work in rendering assistance to neglected children throughout the 
Whole county. 

The treasurer’s report, audited by Mr. Donald Ross, was submitted. It showed 
receipts, $2,513.87, and expenditure, $2,385.19, leaving a balance on hand of $128.68. 

The time given by Mr. T. T. Young as secretary-treasurer is only known by those 
closely connected with his work. He is always willing to help along in any way the 
good work of the Society. 


I'NSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


During the year, wards, 24 boys and girls; plaecd out or replaced, 40. 

There are 180 wards placed in the county and 220 visits were made. Investigations 
of complaints, 22. 

In doing the work of the year 6,476 miles were covered. 

The mail received amounted to 548 pieces and 838 pieces were sent out. Applica- 
tions for children, 30, and 9 were returned. 

We have a few wards who give trouble, but on the whole are very good indeed, 
and respond well to careful training. 

The average foster home on our list igs excellent, which accounts for the satisfac- 
tory results in the lives of our wards. 

The officers elected for ensuing year are:— 


President—A. J. Sarjeant. 

Vice-President—Dr. A. T. Little. 

Sec.-Treasurer—T. T. Young. 

Hon. Solicitor—Donald Ross. 

Sheriff W. M. Harvey, Kev. H. D. Raymond, S. W. Moore, H. G. Robertson, GC. E. 
Grant (Orillia), F. J. Campbell (Midland), H. E. Prentice (Collingwood). 

Inspector—W. J. Justice. 


SUDBURY DISTRICT. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Sudbury branch of the Children’s Aid Society, 
which was held in the Council chamber on Tuesday evening, January 14th, 1919, was 
one of the most successful in the history of this branch. Though not nearly as well 
attended as it should havve been, less than fifty of the citizengy being present, the re- 
ports were so inspiring and the spirit of harmonious co-operation so apparent in the 
Audience, as to augur well for the success of the addiitonal work to be undertaken 
this year. 

The president, Mrs. P. S. Frawley, occupied the chair, and after the minutes of 
the previous annual meeting were read by the secretary, Mrs. Wm. Kelly, and adopted, 
Dr. Patterson, the treasurer, gave his report. 

This report showed the balance on hand at the beginning of the year to be $100.33. 
Receipts during the year, $61.66; expenditures, $139.61; balance on hand, $22.38. 

Inspector Elliott was then called upon for his report of the year’s work, which 
was listened to with great interest. Mr. Elliott reported that 24 cases had been 
handled during the year, involving 67 children, 10 of whom had been made wards of 
the Society. Of these 67 children, 32 belonged to Sudbury, 5 to Worthington, 8 to 
Copper Cliff, 9 to Warren, 1 to Creighton Mine, 1 to Toronto, 6 to Chelmsford, 4 to 
Victoria Mines and 1 on the C.N.R. On these children the Society had expended $139, 
or an-average of $2.00 per child, a very much lower amount than that expended in 
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other places, Ontario County going as high as $27.50 per head, and St. Thomas, $24.00. 
Mr. Elliott also stated that the Society had cared for 302 children in the past ten years. 

From organization until 1916 the town had spent $2,328.05 on industrial schools 
and orphanages, and $311.25 on travelling expenses. In 1917-18 a total of $1,379.60 had 
been spent on industrial schools and orphanages, the amount being divided as follows: 
St. John’s Industrial School, Toronto, $236.70; St. Mary’s Girls’ School, Toronto, $198.20; 
other societies, $151.90. 

Touching on the present method of work, Mr. Elliott explained that instead of 
committing children at once to the Society and from thence to the industrial schools, 
the local branch now appealed first to the clergyman of the denomination to which a 
case belonged, to try, if posible, to correct the unsatisfactory conditions by counsel and 
advice, and financial help when necessary. If this failed, the Society then took charge, 
but in many cases the Society’s intervention had not been required. 

One of the happiest and most impressive parts of the inspector’s address was his 
account of the number of boys who had been saved from the brand of the industrial 
school by this kindly method of work. 

It is the hope of the Central Organization that each district will be able to care 
for its own children, and the new method seems to tend strongly in that direction. 

The town is now paying $810.30 for the wards in the industrial schools, and one 
of the chief objects of the branch is to reach the boys and girls early enough to prevent 
the necessity of sending them to these schools. 

In the discussion that followed the report, Rev. Father Crowley, Rev. C. W. Follett, 
Wm. Matheson, F. A. Ricard, and others, took part and many points were brought out; 
the imperative need of more money and of more members, the need of a.school nurse, 
and a truant officer, being some of the points. As a result of the discussion, it was 
moved by Father Crowley and seconded by Dr. Patterson, that the municipalities from 
which the cases come should be asked to contribute to the funds for carrying on the 
work of the Society. A committee was appointed, consisting of Rev. Father Crowley, 
Dr. Patterson, and Mrs. Andress, to interview the Council re the appointment of a 
truant officer, and suggesting the name of Mr. Elliott. 

It was also moved by Rev. Mr. Follet, seconded by R. H. Mcgantom that a com- 
mittee be appointed to canvass the town for members. Mrs. Andress, Mrs. J. R. Bisset 
and Mrs. Clary, were named as the nucleus of this committee, with power to add to 
their number. 

The next item being’ the election of officers, it was moved by J. H. Clary, and 
seconded by Mrs. W. A. Evans, that in view of the splendid report of the year’s work, 
the officers and members of the board be returned by acclamation. This was carried 
unanimously. The officers for 1919 will be as follows: 


President—Mrs. P. S. Frawley. 

Second Vice-President—R. H. McCarten. 

Secretary—Mrs. William Kelly. 

Treasurer—Dr. W. R. Patterson. 

Inspector—George Elliott. - 

The treasurer and the members of the Finance Committee—Charles McCrea, M.L.A.. 
S. E. Wright, and W. G. Hankinson—will form the Executive Board. 


STORMONT, DUNDAS AND GLENGARRY. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of the United Counties of Stor- 
mont, Dundas and Glengarry was held on Wednesday evening, December 4th, 1918, in 
the library at the Counties’ Building. As the Counties’ Council was in session during 
the week many of the members availed themselves of the privilege of being present. 
In the absence of the president, Mr. W. Pollock, the chair was occupied by Mr. F. D. 
McLennan. 
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The report of the treasurer, Mr. Arthur Chevrier, showed that the Society has a 
cash balance on hand of $229.99. 

The highly efficient and capable agent of the Society, Mr. T. W. Ault, presented 
his report for the year, from December 1st, 1917, to December Ist, 1918. It showed 
that during the year there had been committed to the care of the Society 22 children; 
neglected children visited by agent (as a first offence), 18; children visited but not 
made wards of the Society, 8; children visited in foster homes, all of whom were found 
to be well taken care of, 49; one girl was sent to the Shelter in Ottawa; and two boys 
who had run away from their homes in Montreal were returned. 

Mr. Ault also reported that he had appeared before the Finance Committee of the 
Counties’ Council on behalf of a boy now in St. John’s Industrial School, Toronto, who 
is in ill health, and secured permission to have him sent home to his aunt, who has 
undertaken to care for him in future; and a lad, who is in the Nazareth Orphanage, 
suffering from infantile paralysis, having lost the use of one of his limbs. The Finance 
Committee consented to send this boy to the Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, where 
he will be kept until he is permanently cured, the counties to bear the expense. 


The following officers were elected for 1919:— 


Hon. President—O. D. Casselman, M.P., Chesterville. 

President—W. A. Craig, Cornwall. 

Vice-President—J. J. Calder, Lancaster. 

Secretary—J. R. Simpson, Cornwall, re-elected. 

Treasurer—Arthur Chevrier, Cornwall, re-elected. 

Hon. Solicitor—J. A. Chisholm, Cornwall, re-elected. 

Hon. Physician—Dr. C. J. Hamilton, Cornwall, re-elected. 

Auditors—G. 8. Kilgour and A. D. Norris, Cornwall, re-elected. 

Council—Irwin Hilliard, M.P.P., Morrisburg; Hugh Munro, M.P.P., Alexandria; 
F. D. McLennan, J. E. Tallon, James W. McLeod, T. W. Ault, C. G.. Jamieson, A. I. 
Macdonell, all re-elected; Chas. Lount and A. C. Fetterly. 

Agent—T. W. Ault, Cornwall. 


HAILEYBURY—TEMISKAMING DISTRICT. 


A large and representative number of ladies and gentlemen attended. the eighth 
annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of Temiskaming at the Council chambers, 
Haileybury, on Friday evening, January 17th. Mr. R. T. Shillington was chosen chair- 
man, in the absence of Mr. D. L. Jemmett, who was unavoidably absent. ~The chair- 
man, in his opening address, reviewed the progress the Temiskaming Society had 
made in the past eight years, and dwelt upon the difficulty experienced in handling 
a district such as this, where distances are so great that it was considered nothing 
to call the executive officer to attend a case a hundred miles or so away. -In his 
opinion the Society was fortunate in possessing an officer who devoted all his time to 
this great work. Many of us forget when meetings are held, but few fail to hear and 
respond to the call of distress in the children’s cause. The Temiskaming Children’s 
Shelter, which has been in successful operation the past three years, is an evidence 
of the progressiveness of the Society, and to the women of the district its success can 
undoubtedly be attributed. The chairman, in welcoming the delegates, complimented 
those who were present from the adjoining towns. 

After the minutes of the previous annual meeting were received and adopted, the 
secretary, Mr. Robert LeHeup, presented his report of the activities of the Society for 
the past year. 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


During the past year there have been:— 


Applications for children: * ,-. 2.7. .6/. 18 Meetings .addressed ic so2 et ets 4 
Children brought to Shelter (not - Mileage covered (approximately) ..7,590 

WIRE CLSS cee otal sk Gay wan, me eusiakinas See ree maLe 22 Places visited out of town ......... 102 
Children placed on parole ......... ti Police Court attendance ........... 51 
Children returned to parents ...... 27 Wards in foster homes heard from. 49 
Children involved during year .... 150 Wards 2placed) Outite tact a cnauseetes 11 
Crildrennmade ward Seer ts 10 Wards returned to Shelter ........ 8 
Sent, Lovindustrial schoOk sie te. wis 1. Wardse Visited seth, ac fat. n.. quae en eee 46 
Complaintssreceived <ii4002 5-2 cas. 73 Warnes ¢ S1V ON t's ./..4 aco de pe eee 49 
TLIPVESUISS LLOTLS Scere cee ee AE ees ee 70 


The year just closed has been one of continued progress, and while the number 
of children involved has been greater than the previous year, the cases in which drastic 
action was necessary have been considerably fewer. 

You will notice that there were only 7 children placed on parole by the court as 
compared with 21 last year, 10 made wards against 15 in 1917, whilst only one child 
was sent to the industrial school, he having come here from a town outside the district. 
This decrease is due, I believe, to the fact that the work of our Society is having its 
effect on the child problem of Temiskaming. 

Your secretary has striven to keep in close touch with conditions throughout the 
district, has visited 102 homes out of town in the interest of the children, and attended 
Children’s Court 51 times. The figures presented convey no idea of the amount of work 
involved in handling the many complex problems which arise out of the cases handled. 
What to do with the wayward child; how to satisfy the boy who has reached the earn- 
ing stage and is forgetful of the care lavished on him in his earlier years by his foster 
parents; the care to be exercised in choosing a home for a child, where an error of 
judgment may work out_to the detriment of the child. Every case has to be handled 
according to the circumstances surrounding it, and no set rule governing them can be 
followed. 

In handling the juvenile delinquent our work has been made easier in recent years 
by the Juvenile Court of Temiskaming. The judge of that court, Mr. S. Atkinson, has 
such a knowledge of, and sympathy for, the “bad boy,” that his disposition of these 
children’s cases has been remarkably successful, and many a boy and girl will in later 
years thank him for his interest and advice, given at a time when it must have seemed 
to the little offenders that everyone’s hand was against them. 


Our Children’s Shelter has done good work this year, in spite of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting suitable help. It seemed almost impossible, with the limited means 
at our disposal, to secure a matron with sufficient interest and ability to properly 
manage the institution, and while conditions there may be open to some criticism dur- 
ing the past twelve months, I hope enough interest will be taken by the Society to have 
every defect remedied. We have an institution here of which we may all feel justly 
proud, and one that is worthy of the support of all, and I would be glad to see the few | 
faithful women workers, who have stuck with us for the past three trying years, greatly 


assisted. 


The report of the Temiskaming Shelter is as follows:— 
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a The fifty-two children came from the following places: — 
PLO WAMOO TAM SOBA G Gs ee sos Cad mater osteo) one 15 PGW Timed “SOC RAITG. ) Pd gan a seaeiaiets ms 4 
TOWMNLOLe ROLE V DUTY kiae owls ies anaes 6 Township of Coleman +. 22 o:n.0%%- 3 
Town of New Liskeard ...... Hes par 4 Northern townships .2. .smididedile. 19 
PPO WINEOE cLPOGUGIS als: nc olieeusk aa a) 
These were maintained as follows:— 
By Provincial Government ........ 10 By Children’s Aid Society of Temis- 
SME A DOIILS AMGEN, he naa orm Moe a ce she are oo tek 17 RALLY tect tate ean Se cpa srittes Aram ete ond 25 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
(Year ending’ November Ist, 1918.) 
Receipts. 


Balance in=bank, November, loth. 1917. Ste 5 ee Pe caglys oaths es 
For maintenance of wards— 
Re OT Sie Mk ce th es ec ee acai lem cient d Slates Soa seaties Poke eae wi snes 


POT LIOR eI VACUA Th TS oA als o aye codes Aer inale bAcve. wis Seuaine ahs oars 
Denaiione societlessand: lodeegu. eo! Mo av. umes dh nee bats 
Covalt-pranch, Children’s Ald (SOClCty, 05 ie sores b4)8 Spoyets koe e 
Membership -f6@s’ o.s'... «sane ee bewrses Sit hue eee eaters aon ee 
Grants, municipalities 
Pech TO Olle cots LOT AIT series, coats NG «eae ce eg ooo sean es aloe’ oangl thee Fie 
eae Veet Te CLOT Cal LON ES, Aaa oat, SR ord ae vantpeuste) aber 0:9 tres, oboe oie 
Collection boxes 


ee 


CD 


Ce 


MTCIUCY POX DENSCH a pe ee ce ratte eta s was os log oe Lob ER WA ee ete de 
PCE COT Seely Vi teers rns Male Cock Gok ne OMe he eas 

Pst aAe er chelOe rannis a Cllr on elements eae «sa ee ae he ee Bee 
Transportation and travelling expenses ...... fb Sidi Psy eeciet pelt Feet’ 
oats. om UNION, BamkyTrepaid Ae ees pe hee hens one oles 
ate ec eR CH ATC OS yet ee ee tiene Sata, ate te cre Agee Oo Dice cree 
Printing and stationery 
VIEL ECTOTVUE CIM SOM na, Steere a Men creel y ech eee wt cole Gr ele wi bs be iis tgs 
PIES OSLO OLN) LLC UEC Laman. rete acim, cB IN oe. 6 coy nie Bigs WE SS eis See ew « 


a (alia OF eh ele 6.61 e. (0 U8). oe! 67,6) Re 6 e (6-16 iSt O) ©! 6c/e 4 aia @ lei 6 oL8 .6L8. © 


SHELTER. 
Receipts. 
MOR alr ell 6 ANI OCIELY. 1. ok Cari wale adie s valent ste s Bite 


24 


24 
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Disbursements. e 


Huel es so Se ces BIDAR s PR SEE AS ad te te re rN ee tae $241 03 
PYHOVisiOls«. Hee iws es shee IRS Mas os SOR Ae Rahs oe a 958 96 
Glothin gages eee ae ees enone Ko eA REE IRAS sete es i 41 79 
Repairs -ands.decorating (nin. tcp 1 oc cae eee eats eae eter snare 249 98 
Medicines, “drugs and schoo! supplies’ (2.022 Nes se eies sete 45 43 
Telephone *s) oc seiko is a wrihe din. sw cha ee Oe lala va Tt eee bre ey oe eens DOU 
Hlectric slight wer eu eae as cece wianeetery ton ee te a ee eee eee 21.28 
Laundry and cleaning. 0/2. Gio, ses en ee re Se cee ee 100 45 
Waternrates sand “taxes, )xh..-5 se se ee este es Gia se wets 18 00 
Houses furnishings ) 25205 oo te occ ee Se ee eh ie se ait are 118 94 
DUN dries 9 oc). ate ake Fa aieio ce Ne oe, Rea OU a IIR: irra a acs eer neh te ae 9 30 
Salaries’ yw slo toate. yong dake wenennte ane se ietenereia 2 Wee ye ee ire AIA rire 415 00 

$2,242 24 


The treasurer, Mr. Geo. T. Smith, then addressed the meeting, and in the course 
of his remarks said that the Society ‘was indeed fortunate in the selection of its presi- 
dent and secretary, and made many complimentary references to the manner in which 
they and the committees working with them had conducted the affairs of the organiza- 
tion, and mentioned particularly the estimation in which the secretary was held, not 
only locally, but in every section of the district. Mr. Smith, in.concluding, paid a 
glowing tribute to the 1917 Victory Loan committee men, who subscribed the splendid 
sum of $1,087.50, to be applied on purchase price of the ‘Shelter. He also thanked all 
who had helped to make the financial burden lighter. 

The treasurer’s statement was then read, and it showed the Society to be in @ 
healthy state financially. 

Interesting talks were then given by Rev. H. A. Sims, Rev. H. D. J. Brosseau, 
Rey. J. A. Donnell, Rev. F. C. Elliott, J. J. Denny, and J. H. Tough. 

The election of officers resulted as follows:— 


Hon. Presidents—Mayor M. McKinnon, Cobalt; Reeve D. W. McLeod, Coleman 
Township; Mayor E. M. Goodman, New Liskeard; Mayor N. J. MacAulay, Haileybury. 

President—D. L. Jemmett, Haileybury. 

Vice-Presidents—Fraser D. Reid, Cobalt; C. A. Byam, New Liskeard; S. G. Me 
Coubrey, Iroquois Falls. 

Treasurer—Geo. T. Smith. 

Secretary and Executive Officer—Robert LeHeup. 

Auditor—H. A. Day. 


LINDSAY—VICTORIA COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of the Children’s Aid Society was held in the Committee Room 
of the Public Library, Lindsay, on eee ay December 16th. The president, Mr. G. B- 
M. Baker, occupied the chair. 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 


President—Mr. G. H. M. Baker. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Geo. E. Rea. 
Second Vice-President—Robt. Naylor. 
Third Vice-President—Mayor Kylie. 
Secretary—Mrs. Sharpe. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Milne. 
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Council of Ladies and Gentlemen—Mesdames Rea, Henderson, Sisson, Carter, Kit- 
chener, Baker, Marsh, Miss Twamley, Miss Weldon, Miss Hanahoe, Rev. Canon 
Marsh, Rev. E. V. Tilton, Rev. Mr. Coon, Rev. Mr. Bryant, Rev. Fr. O’Leary, 
Rev. Mr. McIntosh, Captain Luxton, Salvation Army; Mr. Aylesworth, Mr 
Coombs. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts, $1,979.75 and expenditures, $1,909.01. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Nine regular and two special meetings were held with an average attendance of 
eight members. 

Number of children in shelter at date of last annual meeting, 14. 

During the period between October 31, 1917, and October 31, 1918, altogether 40 
children had resided in our shelter. 


Children Made wa4>ds,. oss ess ce eects 9 Children returned for placement.... 2 
Children placed in foster homes .... 5 
Children wards returned to parents. 6 Children sent to Industrial School.. 1 
Children not wards returned to 

WAP OU Les Pant Rae atouces, 5 oi aera chore!» ndieeer 5 8 Total number in shelter at present. 7 


The shelter has been undergoing repairs, consisting of a newly shingled roof and 
cave troughs, which will add greatly to its comfort. The public has been very kind 
and generous in contributing clothing and provisions. A large amount of fruit and 
vegetables has been received from the pupils of the several schools in town for which 
your board has been very grateful. The work undertaken iby your Shelter Committee, 
and the buying and clothing committees, has been most satisfactorily done. The duties 
of the matron and her assistant have at all times been performed in the most faithful 
and painstaking manner. 


WATERLOO COUNTY. 


The annual meeting af the Children’s Aid Society of Waterloo County, was held 
at the residence of J. R. Strickland, near Freeport, on Thursday afternoon, February 
13th, 1919, at three o’clock. The executive was fully represented. President D. N. 
Pannabaker presided. 

The usual reports from the officers were presented, and the work shown to be in 
better shape than it has been for years past. 

The taking over of the juvenile court end of the work, and the opening of the 
Coombe Shelter, at Hespeler, under the efficient and careful management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pullam and staff, has made a marvellous change in the carrying on of this very 
important work in Waterloo County. The shelter is one that the public may well be 
proud of and it is at once a credit to the council by whose liberality it was opened, 
and to the trustee board who have its more immediate management in hand. 


The election of officers for the ensuing’ year took place, with the following result: 
President—Mr. D. N. Pannabaker, Hespeler. 

First Vice-President—Rev. Theo. Spetz, Kitchener. 

Second Vice-President—Mr. S. J. McLane, Galt. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Rev. 'P. J. Meyer, Hespeler. 

Hespeler Branch Representative—Mr. Eli S. Beer. 


The president, in referring to the resignation of Mr. Strickland, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Society for about ten years, expressed his deep sense of regret that 
owing to Mr. Strickland and family moving to Woodstock, Vermont, in a few weeks, 
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it became necessary to sever the very pleasant relations that have existed between him 
and the Children’s Aid work of this county. Coupled with the name of Mrs. Strickland, 
a resolution of appreciation was unanimously passed with the hope that in their new 
home a similar fiel&# of usefulness would open to them. By a unanimous vote it was 
decided to present Mr. and Mrs. Strickland with a filing cabinet, which they had so 
faithfully and efficiently used, as a slight token of the esteem of this Society for their 
painstaking work for the children. 

The following resolution was also passed: Moved by Mr. Beer, seconded by Rev. 
T. Spetz, that this Society desires to place itself on record as endorsing the ringing of 
the curfew, as provided by statute, thus giving notice that all children must be at home 
at nine o’clock p.m., and we urge ali municipalities to take up this important matter, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the clerk of each municipality in the county, 
and to the publisher of each paper in the county. 


GALT BRANCH. 


The annual meeting of the Galt Branch of the Children’s Aid Society was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, February 6th, 1919, and the reports presented were very 
gratifying. 

Officers elected for 1919 were: 


President—D. A. Barnes. 
Vice-President—Mrs. J. Lash. 
Secretary—Mrs, J. E. Keyes. 
Treasurer—Miss M. Kay. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The following report was submitted by the secretary, Mrs. J. E. Keyes: 

In reviewing the work of the Children’s Aid Society for the past year, it is gratify- 
ing to state that in many cases of alleged neglect of children by visiting tha families 
complained of and serving the usual notice, a decided improvement has taken place. 
In order that the work might be done as effectively as possible, each member was 
expected to do personal visitation and investigation when called upon, and when they 
thought it necessary the society’s agent, Mr. Pullam, was called in. To this we received 
a very generous response and those who undertook the work did it faithfully. 

As the Children’s Aid Society aim to secure for neglected children such conditions 
that they may have full opportunity to grow up to useful citizenship, its work is truly 
patriotic. Our executive officer, Mr. Pullam, has been very diligent during 1918, ever 
having before him the welfare of the child. Our president, Mr. D. A. Barnes, has been 
as usual ever ready to do his share and to him is due in a large .measure the success 
of the Society. 

Our board is made up of twelve members, seven ladies and five gentlemen. The 
number of meetings held during the year was ten, with an average attendance of seven. 
The members have made 160 visits during the year. About forty juveniles, including 
neglected and dependent children, were brought before the court. 

Nineteen were made Galt wards, ten Kitchener, eleven County. 

In conclusion, we hope that the board of 1919 will realize their responsibilities and 
that the year will be filled with good deeds and kindness toward neglected and depend- 


ent orphan children. 
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NIAGARA FALLS. 


At the annual meeting of this Society, the following officers were elected. 
Hon. President—Charles Black. 

President--N. Fielding. 

Vice-President—Mrs, Geo. Payne. 

Secretary—Miss M. E. Smith. 

Treasurer—J. Cadman. 

Inspecter—W. E. Jones. 


Regular monthly meetings of the board were held and child welfare work taken up 
in a practical way. All cases of neglected or ill-treated children were promptly investi- 
gated by the inspector. Many adventurous lads running away from their homes in 
Toronto and other centres were detained in their attempt to cross over into the United 
States, and after kindly admonition were safely transferred back to their parents. 


WELLAND COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held in the Court House, Welland, on 
Tuesday, October 8th, 1918, when the following were elected cfficers for the ensuing 
year: q 


President—Robert Cooper. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Hardison. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. O’Neil. 
Secretary—John Flower. 
Treasurer—J. H. McGrail. 


Mr. J. J. Kelso was present and gave a helpful address as to the necessity of an 
energetic organization in connection with child welfare. He pointed out how necessary 
it was to have their shelter up-to-date, and equipped with everything to make children 
happy and contented. While saying this he impressed on the committee that the shelter 
should not be looked upon as a permanent home, but merely a stepping-stone, or half- 
way house towards suitable foster homes. He expressed the hope also that a good agent 
would ibe appointed in the near future. 


GUELPH—WELLINGTON COUNTY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held at Guelph, on November 28th, 1918. 
The president, Sheriff A. S. Allen, occupied the chair. The reports presented showed 
that the society was in a very- flourishing condition, both as to its finances, and work 
in connection with the eare of children. The treasurer reported that a sum of $5,719.02 
was received during the year, and that the expenditure amounted to $4,165.92, leaving 
a balance on hand of $1,553.10. 

The inspector reports that 68 children were admitted to the shelter during the year, 
and that 465 children came directly under the care of the Society for the twelve months 
under review. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


Hon. President—Mrs. E. Chadwick. 
President—Sheriff A. S. Allen. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Thos. Goldie. 
Second Vice-President—Rev. C. H. Buckland. 
Third Vice-President—Rev. Geo. A. Little. 
Secretary—Miss J. C. Melvin. 

Treasurer—T. G. McMaster. 

Inspector—Rev. Amos Tovell. 
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TORONTO. 


An urgent appeal for funds and a request that the City Council assume the res- 
ponsibility of delinquent children, were the features of a stirring address by Mr. J. K. 
MacDonald, president of the Children’s Aid Society, which held its 27th annual meeting, 
November 28th, 1918, at 229 Simcoe Street. Mr. MacDonald emphasized the fact that, 
despite the efforts of the board of management, they had a deficit of over $3,000. 

During the past year, 1,423 children were admitted to the shelter and detention 
home, representing a total number of 24,760 days in residence. The number of com- 
plaints of neglected children and juvenile court cases was 2,782, involving the interest 
of 4,422 children. There were 128 children adopted, and of this number 73 were under 
four years of age, making a total of 1,505 since the society was organized. The total 
number of cases since the society was founded, 39,849, involving the interest of 59,036. 

Mr. MacDonald stated that it was most regrettable to think the city has made no 
provision to care for the delinquent children. The care of mentally defective children 
was another problem dealt with, and the chairman urged that the Government should 
take up the work. 

The treasurer’s report showed the receipts to be $20,014.73, and disbursements 
$23,269.60, with a bank overdraft on September 30th of $3,354.87. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—J. K. MacDonald. 

Vice-President—W. Harley Smith, M.D.; Hon. Thos. Crawford, T. Millman, M.D.; 
C. C. Van Norman, R. \'S. Baird. 

Treasurer—A. M. Campbell. 

Hon. Solicitor—W. B. Raymond. 

Secretary and Inspector—Wm, Duncan. 
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, Respectfully submitted, 


WM. DAVID McPHERSON, 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF LICENSE COMMISSIONERS:FOR ONTARIO 


ON THE OPERATION OF THE 


ONTARIO TEMPERANCE ACT 


FOR THE LICENSE YEAR 1917-1918. 


PARLIAMENT BurLpiInGs, Toronto, March 15th, 1919. 


To THE HonovurasBLe W. D. McPHERSON, 


Provinewal Secretary of the Province of Ontario. 


Sir,—The Board:of License Commissioners for Ontario has the honour to 
submit its Third Annual Report covering the operation of The Ontario Temper- 
ance Act for the license year of 1917-1918, ending April 30th, 1918. 


THe SCHEDULES. 


Schedule “A” shows the number of convictions and dismissals under the 
Ontario Temperance Act for the license year 1917-18. The number of convictions 
of Standard Hotel licensees under this heading were 47, and 14 dismissals, against 
3,238 convictions of non-licensees and 654 dismissals. Of the latter, 1,809 con- 
victions and 163 dismissals were upon charges of being found in public places 
in an intoxicated condition. The previous report showed 80 convictions of Standard 
Hotel licensees and 28 dismissals, and 3,135 convictions of non-licensees and 594 
dismissals. The convictions and dismissals shown in the previous report growing 
out of charges of intoxication in a public place were respectively 2,011 and 183. 

Schedule “A (1)” makes a similar return of convictions and dismissals in 
territory under The Canada Temperance Act for the license year 1917-18, showing 
93 convictions and 15 dismissals, as against 101 and 17 respectively in the pre- 
vious report. 

Schedule “ B” shows the revenue accruing to the Province under The Ontario 
Temperance Act from fines imposed thereunder by license districts, the total 
revenue from this source for the license year being $204,514.38. The previous 
report showed a total under this head of $184,717.49. 

Schedule “C” shows the expenses for enforcing The Ontario Temperance 
Act by districts for the license year 1917-18, the total being $118,982.07 as com- 
pared with $112,053.59 in the last report. 

Schedule “ D” summarizes the sources which go to make up the total revenue 
from this Branch for the fiscal year ending 31st October, 1918, $213,709.44, as 
compared with $192,531.84 for the previous year, or an increase of $21,177.60. 
Against this total of $213,709.44 may be placed the expenses of law enforcement, 
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including salaries of Provincial and local inspectors, law costs, salaries and dis- 
bursements of members of the Board and office staff for the fiscal year, amounting 
to $210,828.58. 

Schedule “ E” shows revenues accruing to municipalities which have appointed 
officers under Section 120 of The Ontario Temperance Act. These municipalities 
have received revenues in fines up to the 30th April, 1918, of $338,228.54 and 
the revenues from the same source received by the municipalities for the year 
ending 31st October, 1918, amounted to $332,629.54, being a considerable increase 
over the corresponding period of the previous year, which was $305,466.76. This 
amount, together with the sum received by the Province for the corresponding 
period, namely, $213,709.44, makes the total revenue received between the Province 
and the municipalities of $546,338.98, as compared with $497,998.60 in last report. 

Schedule “ F” shows the distribution of Standard Hotels licensed under 
Section 146, by license districts. These Standard Hotels number 1,250 at the 
time of this report. 

Schedule “G” shows the number of commitments to jail for drunkenness 
from 1885 to 1918, inclusive. 


VENDORS AND PERMITS. 


Seven licensed vendorships have been granted under Section 3, two being 
located in Toronto, and one each in Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Kingston and 
Windsor. 

There were 420 manufacturers’ permits issued under Section 121 for the 
purchase of alcohol and other liquor for the license year ended April 30th, 1918. 

Twenty permits were issued under Section 44 to manufacturers for the sale 
of native wine. 


THE ONTARIO TEMPERANCE ACT. 


Although this Act has been in force about two and a half years, a resumé 
of its chief provisions may be in place. The Act is hmited by Dominion control 
of trade and commerce, hence it prohibits the sale of liquor for beverage purposes 
only within the Province of Ontario. This leaves unchallenged, so far as this 
Act is concerned, the right of a private individual to import intoxicating liquor 
for personal and family use from another Province or a foreign country. Liquor 
is construed to be intoxicating which contains more than 214 per cent. proof 
spirits by volume. 

In support of the prohibition of sale within the Province for beverage pur- 
poses, heavy penalties in fines and imprisonments are imposed for keeping, having 
or selling liquor under circumstances as defined in the Act, more especially if 
committed outside the accused’s private dwelling, as to which the Act contains 
precise requirements. 

The prohibition is especially stringent upon public places, notably hotels 
and clubs. 

Illegal dealing in or consumption of liquor is punishable by heavy penalties, 
and drunkenness in a public place is an offence under the Act, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment. 

Provision is made for legal use of liquor for non-beverage purposes, namely, 
medicinal, sacramental, manufacturing, scientific and mechanical, for the supply of 
which druggists, and seven special licensed vendors (Section 3) in six different Pro- 
vincial centres, are permitted to sell under restrictions defined in the Act. In 
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short, liquor is procurable in the Province for practically all non-beverage pur- 
poses, but its sale within the Province for beverage purposes is illegal. 


THE DOMINION ORDER-IN-COUNCIL. 


Since the last Annual Report of this Board, further prohibitory restrictions 
were put in force through Order-in-Council of the Dominion Government, dated 
March 11th, 1918, promulgated by virtue of the War Measures Act and declared 
to be in force until the end of the war and for one year thereafter. 

This Order-in-Council prohibits manufacture, sale and importation of in- 
toxicating liquor (adopting the same definition thereof as in The Ontario Temper- 
ance Act) in any “ prohibited area ” in the Dominion after April 1st, 1918, except 
that native wine could still be both sold and manufactured in Ontario (being 
permitted by The Ontario Temperance Act) until December 31st, 1918, which 
date was later extended to April 30th, 1919. 


THE Boarp’s DUTIES. 


This Board is charged with the administration of The Ontario Temperance 
Act throughout the Province, and of The Canada Temperance Act as well in four 
counties (Huron, Perth, Halton and Manitoulin) where the latter continues in 
force. The Ontario Temperance Act involves oversight by the Board of all per- 
mitted sale and use of lhquor by druggists, doctors, lcensed vendors, manufac- 
turers, makers of native wines, etc., the Board being empowered to make regula- 
tions in certain cases which have the force of law, and receiving periodical reports 
relative to sales under the classes mentioned, and exercising other powers more 
or less analogous to those cited, including regulation of Standard Hotels. All legal 
sales of liquor pass constantly under the Board’s review, and the Board’s Inspectors 
and other officers busy themselves under its direction in enforcement of the Act. 


Tuer MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


In view of there having been a number of convictions of medical practitioners 
for violation of Section 51 growing out of excessive issue of quart prescriptions 
of liquor upon licensed vendors, it 1s due to the profession at large to say that 
such practitioners are out of harmony with the standard set by the profession. 

Statistics of medical prescriptions filled by the seven licensed vendors for 
the last five months of 1918 (August to December, inclusiyg) show that 89.06 
per cent. of physicians who issued such prescriptions issued within 50 per month, 
their actual average being 8.53 per month. In contrast to these, 10.93 per cent. 
issued over 50 per month, their average being 150.80 per month. If those who 
issued over 100 per month were separated, it is estimated they would be found 
to be not over 2 or 3 per cent. of the whole. 

Further comparison is afforded by the fact that. the average number of vendor 
prescriptions issued by all doctors issuing such prescriptions, including high and 
low, was only-24.16 per month. In the Board’s opinion the profession itself thus 
sets a standard to which attention should be drawn. 


CoNFISCATED LIQuor. 


Large quantities of contraband liquor have been seized and confiscated by 
the courts from time to time, ranging from a few bottles to carloads, since the 
Ontario Temperance Act came into force in September, 1916. Sale of about 
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$16,000 worth of this liquor has been made to licensed vendors under Section 71, 
the proceeds going into revenue, besides which donations to Provincial hospitals 
and institutions and other hospitals for medicinal uses have been made of an_ 
estimated value of $10,000. 

Considerable stocks remain, approximating in value $50,000 according to 
estimate. Some of this is of inferior brands which cannot be sold in their present 
form, but the Board hopes to find a way of rendering it adaptable for industrial or 
mechanical uses and so adding to the revenue. 

The Board has arranged for special quarters for storage of confiscated liquors 
which will afford facilities for sorting and classifying and listing, which have 
‘been impracticable up to the present. 


INSPECTORS AND STAFF, 


The Board desires to express appreciation of the services of the Provincial 
and Local Inspectors and officers of the staff, who by faithful and sympathetic work, 
often marked by able initiative, have contributed to the successful enforcement 
of the Act. 


PROVINCIAL POLICE. 


Appreciation and thanks are also due Superintendent Rogers and members 
of the Provincial Police, notably in frontier districts, for assistance to the same 
end. Members of the Provincial Police are exceptionally effective, and their 
help has been of great importance to the Board and its officers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. D. FRAVELLE, 


Chairman. 
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SCHEDULE A. 
Statement showing number of convictions and dismissals of cases for infractions of 


the Ontario Temperance Act for the license year ending April 30th, 1918. 


Against Holders of 


Standard Hotel Licenses. Against Non-Licensees. 


License District. 


No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Convictions. | Dismissals. | Convictions. | Dismissals. 
| 
Ke ee ee eA ee re eek eM Rn bina duc weet a he we Se dates 34 17 
EGER oe la US A aa an mead a oR A: a cree i ae eB aa 182 7 
By ate yee Mes els thy, have ascla ithe, oko Li eaters. 26 6 
OUT 1) A neg AEE oo VS NRE gen Or ag a eS Lia ee nae fe LT kh oe ee oe es 
GANA AnUEDARL COIs CLL cc oi See ee Rail Oo auve ac oon labe teats aletc ett oucless 16 12 
SR ILETINL ATCT DAT HCO OINICOG ce es cb pacouis. it scale ve + Siete a Hehe oeole c aheerns 29 9 
CURSE Buc 0 ok ae RI AS a ine Ste ae, aS ot Ea nS a 39 11 
ee eee ee ee ee oe Se lek ca ok oh Coed e eee ere cts 41 ny 
Pe ee Oe ee core ak at Pee acs 2 ] 51 7 
POET) EAC SeaTIC LIN Ss INS LOL aa. bach: sisi a choke Ho Siar <jalthioqe ail Waele de hocoe, oye 60 12 
ESET IIT oar apne ete ayer eg ape ar teen ke era Lis 2 ee 43 6 
ee Va Te Berets ae ines cietar the ore ceictere ie bak oe vs an Whe cles Fanart ens 83 41 
Beoe MSOs Dar Lose VE CLL LON ots nicle archive te oes oe welt ow Roath e wetecrsreas 23 2 
aa eee eee ee ne Ge een O Mar Sg Ne a asc oh hove s wile ti b oie Pie Witte oleh latices e ate 65 ft 
Hamilton and part Co. Wentworth....... 8 2 53 7 
“MS VES eB OI oe ee cee nN See Se rt i 4. is Pe eae Ot 3 
Huron, North (under Canada Temperance 
eee ar amen a ee Oe Pre WN Saw bor oe Role eb tie Selene ne 26 6 
Huron, South (under Canada Temperance 
SM rere a thd a)s Sc ye win wa ahs, es. 6 elie @ s'ahe wie ie goee Sus PAs We Tierney i 
are eer ve ned a toh ie ae Wales argces cals athe ob Ook bat cm 6D 6 2 
Re eee BAS nhs fede tame SEE ee ced PMT ARS Bee Same ih hae 1 % 
eee OLS te LE rete Scan Es ccmiesiste oe nas ee eres 20 4 
“LUTE SEED oo PSS mate ARCS A a eae ten, Sr arated a a BOE Parga am 76 4 
“ENG Ie CASO: oir GAS IPE gra CSE ed seater Son 553) b4 
Leeds, including Brockville ............. PG Ge ies & sl ce eels 129 23 
RETIMO x TINUPAGUING LOD cHi.c mire eee Se a alee eo e%Slule cavciove 3 39 1 
le RD ee er ce es oe er eo eee Se eNern ie 1 20 10 
PaO Canidae LCM PETAUCOMAGCL) oc ia'e fete ince tye ous'tve vars ae OFS 5.2 ee Tye ah PRM 
Middlesex, including London ............ [eee RUOS comin eorcane 31 11 
OCT Se SET G8 = PMS aint Geena” ae eee ACRES 1 Vp reset A anche Beatie s. + <tc meer 
Niagara Falls and part Co. Welland..... Tape ooo danieseh net UR ARAL Regehr 147 3 
Botrliccand Haldimand... s.sdeks cou acs Lesy Ss: tess Seer ee 34 9 
Perret) DELIANC Al LNT MAIS ss. oc ci. ols e oho sis ss fc suche 6 ails eeu id mates: 38 3 
CLOUT 10 on. eck eer brangh il, i ipa? Sea ee A ES DRA Ara eg 49 9 
BE MeL TLE UAV LGV. wale Mice) saree ste alc Rivioks ature slate p' Pee ne theeltita meaty 10 3 
ss (6) 0) kh ECR a ee ONC Pos eR Paro Gh een pe 10 1 
ho) SQN ie Cos Aaa A Ge ee ee ae MMe EE pe 131 34 
Peentuncer Canada Lemperance ACt)v..5 |y.s> sssa' selene coves eae sa LE eee CL: 
Perth (under Canada Temperance Act), 

including Stratford (Ontario Temper- 

oo Ee TAN Bp ee nl be ta a EN Pe Ri et! Bt sae eg oe Dd ie, hs cis act concer 
OA EARS ARES aoe Oa eee a 0s a eee, ee ae a 38 12 
Port Arthur and Fort William .......... 1: 4 58 4 
NAR ten cr ern ee ee tee GE ee g's inno lgiele a8 Bee aR es 20 3 
Prince Edward and part Co. Hastings ... ee tes ie ene, eee ee 71 6 
uIP UT LU Fa eee Rote) eo SS SOR ore Ng: ai sib’ ack Ble ie hd a's 4 22 6 
a a rT PT ee ariel d Sle sin tie ofb's tales o Sed 66 12 
peer ee eee in inOe ys cle tre hele APA eons meee 6 2 
eRe Mm Te nN EL FS PrN ee ene ee EN ae cual Saber eles ial onte's be bap gk Fae 51 6 
ICO. ANG MUSKOKE. + os osm cule eieiaes cee Vhs Vor tere oe ce 74 15 
SeeMrEtr TaD ITH GT ON 4 PV os kc eile Heels La hale nolnswlers siededhaney 80 21 
Saata REDS Piso tte alba b es nk diere's wre ws je Cea ee se tea 268 84 
Serer errrTTN Skea renee Pater ete OL fides Ue ny wi Bult oe hie 8 x aie le 8h a's 493 50 
BEM ee i eS soy’ os eedak vee CK Bao Re Hh eS cA n Rene urn a 94 Al 


10 REPORT OF THE OPERATION No. 28 
SCHEDULE A.—Continued. 
Against Holders of : : 
: \Standard Hotel Licenses. Against Non-Licensees. 
License District. 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Convictions. | Dismissals. | Convictions. | Dismissals. 
WIGLOTIGSATIO LAL DULLON | Gisa cece ote ns ela uiltce SR cect ame ete omer re ec ONG 5D 10 
WV Der LOOair ts ettusuti ise sine ee baeratata: Cake are ea 5 1 9 9 
WGTIAN SES oie kl aie lca Cree cetttire anise ale oes WIAA IEEE Fiend, 2 4 
WHCULINS LON oi taeno stan eter eee Ns us eae DER 2 ee Sipe act ot es tel 2 1 
EER cai ig 1a, play Ape ay 3 Ree Age ap na OL os Pantie Pend Sing es? Me Shen ce Bo 10 
WHO SGT Ete ss oe ents os OE ee Co tee ek a ] 5 a 
Y OL ela Dac etea shales he eo ee 1 1 10 1 
Ota LS 25 tate tek Ca os ea een 47 14 3,238 654 
Totals, previous report ......... 80 28 ae leo 594 


Included in the foregoing cases are 1,809 convictions and 163 dismissals under 
charges of being found in a public place in an intoxicated condition, as compared with 
2,011 and 1838 respectively in previous report. 


SCHEDULE A (1). 


Statement showing number of convictions and dismissals under charges of violations 
of the Canada Temperance Act during the year ending April 30th, 1918. 


License District. Convictions. | Dismissals. 
Huron Nortitceci se. e tet oo eee 7 6 
Huron, SOUL er. cee kee be ee ees 29 1 
Manitoulin 2: ao cs eee eee 18 I 
Peel Totes eee eve. oe ey one gore en 9 6 
Perth (excluding the City of Stratford) .. 30 1 
Totaleiuiiinteaen ese ee tere eed 93 15 Si 
Totals, previous report ......... 101 17 
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SCHEDULE B. 


Statement showing amounts collected and payable to the Province for fines imposed 
under the Ontario Temperance Act, in each License District, for the license year 
ending the 30th April, 1918. . 


BA Met IAEL Mee ght Oh cae ac ataie 0) ook. os. 0s $1,964 45 Peterperouzch Hasty oo ots ceck. « 210 00 
LES USAGE. | bp adgh Rete er 7 AAEM te tPA ae 1,620 00 Peterborough West .......... 2,365 00 
(BN at) Gro) Sea Aaa ed AE ME 1,660 00 OnE SAT HLT Coen ae) ace eyeice ea kee 10,140 00 
BY CL OTE ae Oak. cates 2. laid 730 00 FPOSCOLC( oc talcs eee eee 550 00 
URLCTOR RSW 0d hier Re Se ron: Beanie i ei 2,160 00 EPrINeCeA Nd Wards. tere cay ees 9,180 00 
LIS EAN Beta ce kee occas & Me eg 2,255 00 HIT ve VEL comes eat eee 1,475 00 
TLS Meee pre cdi hae che bala to oii 2,540 00 FLGTEP EW? are bo ee ce ee ee 6,052 15 
eT Y ME A tte Shah 6 atin Se oe ee 8 1,875 00 FUUSSehL ca i See ere eee, 882 00 
RUE RMT edhe od! Sie us Fg ae 44 20 paul esce.- Marien ass 4 foe. 7,350 00 
eT e STUN pvc cp, vs, cighdeslate, (Tea 2,595 00 Simcoe and Muskoka ........ DP 5ISe4 7 
STA LA ere ee ee lsd eer a ah 1,102 00 Stormont and Glengarry ..... 4,421 10 
DCTS hag 8 Akan eet Rte ere Dae Sto UCL yarns 4c hate eee Wee ce 15,970 00 
el Pine hi a. Ge a tees 1,750 00 PST TNT cachet sis fone atiats 23,270 00 
RRA TE Toe ee ea eres. ia 5385 00 FOV OMLO™ teeta tare Ciel ae at eae 10,600 09 
PPM LOW Ms oo) ONS teak io, Rea 12,140 00 Victoria and Haliburton ..... 1,343 00 
ee ea eal (LS CM ee tore cade hari 4 cerace seks 2,140 00 IW ALOT LOOs usractche als beeen komen ° 2,820 00 
igSEVEN A" | Apsychi ce tei peveteglen aaa eee amar ae sa 650 00 IV CILATIG Sayre Wy Pes yee a nt T,a25 00 
Pee PAM eee tk cues a hey at 600 00 WV CLINE TOM Matas ed wren mate ¥ 625 00 
Paton Past) trea ee 1,625 00 WVITLASOT steals hoc eh ree hs ene eae 7,310 00 
EAE DUOUE WESC” Lire tt og ecta ss 2,195 00 WVGIIESWOTUN ben oe a: cesanarers wtel wee iete 1,245 00 
Oe be a URLs 2 tale Sis ao a 2,166 25 EX OT Moe ry st oki ud abe Ce em Me et he ac tN 1,550 00 
Pl Stas Oia er, ale gp ase Me 5,095 24 Se 
Lennox and Addington ...... 2,915 00 $201,446 41 
PTTL) pete a or he cigedinc, Sos wa’ oie 2,450 00 ADDITIONAL, 
IESE Nee ft se nai ex sa the 2,390 00 | 
OSS IOC ean ih Rae aie i ga ne 3,067 00 Manitoulithece. can eee 20 00 
Bvarte od Par IS: Ere Se SNES ass 7,005 00 FIUrone North conics iota 395 00 
Norfolk and Haldimand...... 1,840 00 A WEOHe si OU LI 126s paseo ea 210 00 
Northumberland and Durham 2,015 00 Sg) ill, Spun tr Ounen peel PC ae By ee: eae 1,660 00 
COR ah a UG ie leet ae coer te .- 2,115 00 Provincia .Olicers..1 wees 200 00 
Oe eat eae utente 2 tT 0400 POR es Nits stevie ete acene Sia ee teeae tinea ada fecte am 
Rhea air oe sR, 1,045 00 pundry ‘Magistrates oc.) ses-5'. 592 97 
ates mOOUNO Mf .cc ee aes cre: 1,592 00 Sor aa ee 
LOtalS 353 soos ane tee $204,514 38 


Total previous report. .$184,717 49 
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SCHEDULE C. 


Statement showing expenses of enforcing Ontario Temperance Act in each License 
District for the license year ending 30th April, 1918. 


PA LOOT te oy See te ste sl wien ree $2,237 99 Ontario wes te ease eke a ees 1 Sime 
TAN tavenewes tere ay ee ec te ar 2,040 15 OMAR Wa Nee os eee g oe 2,037 15 
Bruceteete 20 Ca or ee ee 2,193 42 Os Orndiks oracles eco ence 1,442 58 
POAT IOLO eee caer ab hee eT rng 1,799 21 Parry +S0UnG*: ¢23.0.cce he aero = 1860632 
CHETRAMGH oss aos Soe aks 15388) 77 Peterborough. 02 3.eo ae ee 1,783 40 
QULECIN ee arate re te os See 2,822 06 Provincial Officer, East Peter- 
PUNO AS ae aes Sen See te 1,210 76 DOTOUL we lou ear ee ere 323 95 
POLO TE Se oP ch ena oe wens 1,902 39 POrtearTtnur > aces «sees eee 1,962 09 
WSS Koei Oe pecs, Aa cee ts 2,293 79 FYCHCOUL) Toy as cee nes 1,340 63 
PrONtenace hae ts alse en aa. 2,546 49 Prilices Hdworda>...a.0. eee 2,541 96 
ReTeUN LLG re ee ec ee eee 1,561 81 Rainy iver sa.) oe eee 1,248 80 
EXTON GS OE toca Giointe eo bska ars Beate 2,932 36 Renfrew. cian acad shee ee 1,883 06 
CUIGI DIT Wes, ced et nec ess a eee ee 2,048 59 RUSSEL alr Ses ck terre olen 1,883 94 
LA ICOU ee, eae Ae Nett ee oe Utst sot Saultcste.eMarie cress eee ee 2,185 85 
FLAY LIDO IY rte th eens hte 3,461 65 Simcoe and Muskoka ........ 2,948 80 
FLISSEI Na kre Pe A Ak corde’ oe bin ae, Rene 1,909 57 Stormont and Glengarry ..... 3,108 92 
kA EY Filner RA ole OM ei Ae 728 37 SS UCEDUE V8 Parsi a are are Rea ere ene 7,139 95 
TC CTIOEAGMRE Sale crite oh oe ees aes L072 15 TL EGMtS KANIING a aa hee, ese ea ee 2,165 60 
Hheee Weal) ah iar 1 gt 8 Che? wen pb Rae AC 826 83 TOYONLO iste os cecaree ee eee _ 6,730 18 
LAT OCOM RaW ESU toad. ve eee. T705.81 Victoria and Haliburton ..... 1, 895275 
Ps LE ame Samet twits eo Mey ce 2,422 13 Waterloo. 0s ec wines ontentias eee 2,016 85 
TZ rae on Nic ete ee ee MS Sits 2,00 toler Wie LTA Ti dF Srcem Gav aun eeehck thane cece eee 1,366 56 
Provincial Officer for Leeds WELLE CON \ cde alee eae pee LODO ae 
and Grenville and Stormont, Wentworth. ..>.".... erecta tere 1,292 22 
Dundas and Glengarry .... 1,485 75 WY LITOSOT? :,... cutter epee nae 3,685 46 
Lergnox and Addington ...... 1,927 94 NY OTR 4 se. oie op ce at cee 1,902 34 
Provincial Officer for Adding- } 
ROT Gace ote, Oy os le ee 1,219- 16 ADDITIONAL. 
EDO LN a te Ba nae Teen OAC aes 1,990 44 
MiGUlese kee a ee or fo. be 2,881 97 Huron> -NOrhio agate 234 62 
INIDIBSIN D.Sc 2,131 97 Murda, South -n54s02- 50 etane 78 85 
LAB eRe Wis Oh iW AE Moe ahem eet Dy sehen BN 1,648 38 Perth are aoes Aiea thte Renee Te 649 02 
Norfolk and Haldimand ~-...... 2,455 80 See 
Northumberland and Durham _ 1,871 67 'hOUtG! a oes Ou ee ee ee $118,982 07 


Total previous report. .$112,053 59 


SCHEDULE D. 


Statement showing revenue from License Branch for the fiscal year ending 
3ist October, 1918. 


Vendors’ License Fees ....... $45 00 Seized | LAGUOPs nats eee $12,532 49 
Standard Hotel Fees ......... 1,000 00 PUM PICS: Peo eich. teres coe ee 20 aLe 
PITICO MWA te oso blrie oe cial iecas oes aes 200,106 77 ee 

COLA ou ae weeks Chee eae $213,709 44 


Total previous report... .$192,531 84 


af 
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OF THE LIQUOR LICENSE ACTS. 


SCHEDULE E. 


Showing fines imposed under the Ontario Temperance Act, paid to the Municipalities 
where special officers have been appointed under Sec. 120 of the Ontario Temperance 
Act for license year 1917-18, and for year ending 31st Oct., 1918, respectively. 


To 
30th April, 
1918. 
eTINETStOUre. . sr... 3 $225 00 
RETIN ETOT, secs. os 8c 9)5 ce 290 00 
BOR LIPO Ts" wee 0 i ox 2 726 50 
ALITA” ep ga ae ar ae ee a 
PRC TAT Oi, be, aisle save oor wi « 
eel le ernie 8 2 7,260 00 
CL OL ie rig ie nities 60 00 
Bowmanville ...... 230 00 
BUCO Vines seucrateye fuss 2 9 
BSEOCK VII: 5. ks cues ce 8 1,416 
TESS ers 10 00 
PSOMAVING casa ss 2,960 10 
PAC POLU siete ate. c's 50 00 
PstltertVelr cs. 860 00 
Periimeton nos Fe ws 1,048 45 
Burk a Malis... 2.2. 20 00 
SIO DUL Se cae oe 330 00 
Be eeIt OMe oh acae anata tS 549 00 
“= 978 ay ah Rue ee ea, ee ee ae 
2k pO Dr yea e: Saga nn ae 
PeAIIW Cl Bee scents | cls es. 
GOUT Semel oe = 2's 300 00 
MOMENI OU Ook hae se oh a es 
CaAgeron er lace 2... 106-25 
GSES BA a 3,160 00 
POcnFaANG. i... ....%. « 2,014 50 
MOurewrizht. is oye. 275 00 
BADOT Coliil yee oe os 5,290 00 
PNaDICAI Y.-S es. sss 260 00 
Campbellford ...... 75 65 
INS Se ra 720 00 
CNT Tale WL) eS oe a a ee 
MEMLOLOI Cie ee ease lay ae =.) ores 
TREES ey Cees a 
MEE OW 21 Uae area 355 00 
CAAT REEE, 0 a aa a 
Collingwood Tn. ... 500 00 
PanmMisieton <2. ss. 40 00 
ee UPA I =, e-u-s hs wi 5 1,825 00 
POT Sroka acs sid « 10 00 
mrowiand:'T'p.:. .<.%. 6,865 00 
LO ge 20 00 
Re AU Clerc. sats els: 65 430 00 
RERELOI IIe arc es Cor ete © Boies 
Drury, Denison and 
Bee Ss Sse 's ote 1,575 00 
LOW aes Fens oS 0 1,220 00 
OT STD ee ea ea 
PGASLVICW 40. dees we 390 00 
HeIGN ATi: -. 5.8. ss 310 00 
ONS fae 35 00 
MEERUT Sos SG eee 
[Se 1 Sie a ee 
Mort William ...... 8,995 50 
A | 5 i rrr 780 00 
pve tO | 80 00 


To 


sist Oct, 
1918. 


$120 
320 
134 


20 - 


eooeee 


oeee 
4, ete bin 


ese) (6 


8 eye .e 


wee 6: 
aoe 6s 


ce ee 


e) Oem 


oie uste 


00 
00 
00 


oe 


ee 


eee 


oe 


To 
30th April, 

1918. 
LE PCN Ee eR ct ence DOE MG 2,810 00 
(lel pie atest 1,240 00 
Gananoque 9... 025°, 790 00 
Georgetown. ....... 177 40 
Gravenbursts .. 5. - 80 00 
FLATT LOU eee cre caren 23,610 00 
Hespeler.”.../ 5.0 390 00 
Ba wersville eee ce sake) ates 
Haley pur Vereen ee 440 00 
HAanGVerec sea 279 45 
Hawkesbury ...... 916 23 
TES SS a Vee CS oes 
TIGDWOPUN ce os cite) alec 
FLUINDELStONG. et sarc tute cine 
EL US Va Oe ter cy tecc 50 00 
Ter Sl hae tae oes 520 00 
ITOCQUGIS a ioall Ss wae ys Penecee se oh 
JAINES TL War cduaens s Sea ua these wee 
FCENOL Ate sea oe 490 00 
Kincardine-rne &.35 430 200 
KRifenenern.. . cee ewe 3,556 00 
Kingston Cityr es. 2% 1,520 00 
FEIT SSCOUGLL Wile tate cameron ee 
Kent County. 2.5. 4,525 00 
Keewatiny (ssn a s Sane 
IbDeamineton) ss. .2- 220 00 
Tacknow a tee ee 210 00 
POUGOTA I: acne ea 11,830 00 
TEUCAIT Sens ee 165 00 
anark. Vaio. eee 10 00 
bakefield: Se tenn. 10 00 
TsnTdSaya he ea oe 350 00 
McDougall Tp.* 3... “$95 00 
MattaWae Gucenn wen 280 00 
Midlanda nee asc 1,926 50 
MACOG oP: Geta tae 547 00 
MASS Gy? Tor ivoncieioue See manana tons 
NELrITLOn ne eine 230 00 
MGATORC © (2 acaucnets 30 00 
Matheson rier ti2.n esc Boalt are 
MAREOTI Ye gh. ac apart ret aia ree tee take 
iNorth- Bay" 23. 285 00 
Niagara Falls 10,475 00 
NaDANeCE Ek ote 350 00 
Tle nae ope hd Ba ree ie 150 00 
New Liskeard ..... 245 00 
Nepean, TD.p acs. cee 20 00 
EN OUST AUG UN atl oy Serine ai coin 
Neelon & Garson .. 1,350 00 
BN OPV CHOC Since tales oir ee Is eee 
INEGWMArKette 22. wsccle te thar 
NOT TO NOTWICDiS ce aa ceed cae 
Norwithwi Via fon wine 255 00 
OETA Wate an 13,974 00 
Orangeville... 2203, 51 8b. 
(JST Witte aos ses eerie 1,688 95 


Oakland Tp. 


eee p 86 © 040.2 © 


To 
31st Oct., 
1918. 


eee eos 


70 00 


o: 6. 6 0) a 16) 
ee es) ee 


eee eee 


oo ee ee 


eee eee 


ee eee 


see eee 


* es 50 BL oS, 


14 

To 

30th April, 

1918. 
Owen Sound ...... 353 00 
Cxtoroa W.ESta d Die 70 00 
hee NT LET ele ear ehctove\si cs ve Sage 
PGpteeATtURUr? vas suhats 10,290 00 
APOStOM a: Fs sudtin oye. 1,060 00 
PiCLONT c = aie his eee 710 00 
BECO TLITALIVGS ede ic eiiaie gore ue 
Src u Can) (CAN ee Eee a Abe 410 00 
Parvo Ollie cai. ache 4,434 00 
POT ODE We... hatee 115 00 
PGferboro Pai.. wosees 2,840 00 
Bem DrOKe whwcastaee, 2,020 09 
PeLrojlla i.e toe Oe by 570 00 
ROCLIS Sue Ue Wer ois 140 00 
PO TESING URIS ees eh Pcs sees 
POMBE CITY <2. asec. 90 00 
POT Uta Dleyie see 485 090 
ETESC OUT) oe wk se 546 25 
Parser ih. peter ie sears 3 10 00 
PIGNSUEY NHN eel od oa eee aiid 
POLte@ol borne ta. ce 5,893 00 
PORE EOWA © 40S 0 cM ee cre ee 
POL 0 WAT Osa cere | 5 ise nee 
Penetanguishene 1,425 00 
Port McNicoll ..... 941 50 
PClCCIEL ra orn liens sian UT eis eee 
RECT Teryts | Warner. tenes MS See 25220 
RELIVE VCTa cod SLc ac ol ele ee: cp 
Pvt Ley: DD ace: ce Depa vere. 2 
RTA RECLOW Tie ee ites, Ok ls ode eke 
Sault Ste. Marie...10,922 61 
Sturgeon Falls 150 00 
rere tne AU bo He: | Min Bel S. Coeog 4 6,376 00 
SL GELLOLD pice? settle mare atc eae 
SL CHOLUY: be, eee abe: 13,915 00 
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SCHEDULE E.—Continued. 


To 


31st Oct., 


1918. 


cee e 


oe 


Seale 


ee ee 


ee ee 


12,495 


00 
00 


ene 6 


eee 


ee 


o° 


oe 


No. 28 


To To 
30th April, “sist Oct. 
1918. 1918. 
St. Catharines 3,600 65 4661 70 
te eh OMaS: wie ee 2,740 00 1,640 00 
mimithn ss Waller... 1,610 00 2,410 00 
Stratrordece. vate es Oe 4,040 00 1,670 09 
STOO Gitte Nasa eee 275 00 215 00 
St= Vincent 5. oS: fh eee 
SAI WA CD count renee 330 00 80 00 
Sherbrooke) Tp... 3...) 7. sana a ee 
Sioux Lookout 200 00 200 00 
Siscwlary 6 sauo se nee 270 00 50 00 
South: NOT WICH Oy Ss. Sccntoshetsin e ein aae 
EE OPOTU CGE facia ain beatae se 76,320 00 73,080 00 
SUTSON DUT eee ei 415 75 96 50 
iL TECRLLO Ue ken eo ose 3,671 00 3,634 00 
Tisdale WT peat wwe ee 
dipbeaweiaherse eree ei eh an 8,130 00 9,777 00 
TMaAMmes Ville mes sce see 220 00 60 00 
Thessalon: 240... ars 2 550 00 451 00 
Thorold Tn: ......"...< 4030 °00 3,020 00 
Tavistock | ccc ols tetas bose ae 
PROCOld 3 TD, neater 1,225 00 1,869 50 
Mankieek sHillwivusc. 40 00 600 00 
Woodstock (27 3..00:. 1,195 00 410 00 
Walkerville. oo .c.3: 1,255 00 710 09 
Woodhouse —.% .-.2).cn Foe eens pe 
Wallaceburg ...... 955 00 1,095 00 
Warton sae nee ee 90 00 WWees)) 
Welland) Tnweweece 7,010 00 8,975 00 
WINGSOR. sk cree cane 10,896° 35. 2 721 92a 
IW a LEGrtonir gneve ore 250 00 “= 25000 
WALOTLOO f feu anwetat 270 00 270 00 
WeStu ZOFraigees.aes 220 00 235 00 
SW LE Dyin Tighe cae ee 30 00 93 00 
Total asians aan $338,228 54 $332,629 54 
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SCHEDULE F. 


Showing the number of Standard Hotels licensed under Section 146 in each 
License District at date of this Report. 


Ee Ate tee, Sete OG Se ic cfeserd Olt a's. 6 6s 8 13 OULAWa Wot tte oat ene porte aaae fois 23 
TUL OS Who Ou 89 A eR i Fo | a as ee 16 OXTORC SEE Wate fag nae eee eee ee sane 22 
[ERTIES | Bathe ig We RS | 2-2 ae 68 ee a 42 PEPIN OLLI ahs cesarean RET Phe fale Shs 18 
ROPEPOLON Pate e 6 sehr eA ie bg cise ale a 9 Peter Borougcny, WASIMi. cn wean re lak ‘t 
Dufferin and Simcoe South ........ 22 Peterborough; Westar ic oo ois tous. ohn 19 
ET CES eee ea Oe oan Or ee 12 Prescott: Pats feet ee S08 Scere tains 22 
Pb) Dieta ters, vans Boo st BN OS ae gee b's 26 Prince Edward and Hastings S. (in- 
Essex (excluding Windsor) ....... 8 eliding 4Beélleville)y® 20. geben. 24 
PREOIUCTL A GMa c iy oie ahd ae oe ee ee nw Oo ae 29 Rainye RIVET oases Cea ee es 9 
PERO MMULGE Gi ts 2.c us Hee tes shat Ose 9 HOnErew 41h Sl ate tates ie satelite Mente 38 
CST SIC TARE edie Mee pee arg 2 NCD 5 ich ee re a 38 RATS SOUT WUE. wBcticins dts on a sdcta oh a varere haces SOME? 21 
Guelph and Wellington S. .......... 21 Sault Ste: Marie.) 6c so 6 cet eae 5 
“CUGSINGNN GS OR Sg UNREan a CY Sg 3 be an ana a 13 Simeoe N. and Muskoka ........... 69 
RePETAT ELLER COLE V1 Sits boo aaah ms: a oo ww eas 44 Stormont and Glengarry ........... 19 
BOA RLIN SSE INGOT hc cw een kn ek 19 Strat OL OLY eso iret oa os ols ee ie ik 9 
BSTVOY AmB eta tart aie ot a cca he erates, 8 Gee, 5 S SSAC DUT Vitra etary Biel hie ool are ences ata 16 
eet) TS ren anh) cde ah ore re ons a So 24 Tentis kam ie sta oe ee et ete he Oita. ont ay 
MampLOn east \, . 6 lees ey Cee: 12 Thunder Bay (including Fort Wil- 
DRE 5 900093 UCTS aa gg AL 15 NameandePorty Arthur). «one eras 16 
LONE Se 2 8 Fergie pean Opes, Ae se ae Se g 18 Doron Cit ypeeietton. sirens ct co veges et ns 98 
ee is cos et Oe eb ea ee es 22 Victoria and? Haliburton <<. :.....%.. 23 
Lennox and Addington ............. 17 Waterloo ne teee. ae oS 57 
BePCGLIVemmme Gio ok a hee 20 Welland (including all but River 
Middlesex (including London) ..... 41 THD CIDALICLES rete oe at Sti ct 9 
Niagara Falls (including River IWeHineton sNOTtiy (ete weds + oe 13 
PPINICIDALLION i ee eee ce eee 19 Weentw Orting... .-1tcce teen oie oer eels 13 
ORY SG) sa a Si a a 16 WiNdSOPe 45 ie . Aan siytehe erates © te. ooh 20 
Norfolk and Haldimand ........... 35 WOU Getty ae ts noe se eae tens Suse cele weet coe ete 36 
Northumberland and Durham ..... 39 ae 


RP RRU EO ics Sip vscs ay o's 200s ora 40 ares 8 iw sales 21 1,250 
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SCHEDULE “G’—LICENSE INSPECTORS. 
License District. Inspector. P. O. Address. 

PATE OUITA MERE. scuihee Go ae ae rate rstanets Jas Grige nthe vr eee ees Bruce Mines. 
Brant and Haldimand ...... Re Macret trices oes watts a's Brantford. 
ES TALG EME ie lanc or etatatenscerk ia: sipionene & Ji MiCWhitGd eae lor an Walkerton. 
MALLE COTS: arches on oh srals ah one anehe toys Howard Giraham ........... 44 3rd Avenue, Ottawa. 
Dufferin and part Co. Simcoe|T. J. Robinson .............. Orangeville. 
Dundas and Stormont ...... He BL Wosternd css aaa ieie a etenans Morrisburg. 
Elgin, including St. Thomas./Waiter Ross .............. -.|St. Thomas. 
PUSSORI te warts Ooo y ate tie os oe Je Peyton ei oe wata eeceta eat Essex 
Frontenac, including Kingston|Wm. McCammon ........... Kingston. 
CF ION BATTS Gh iit odin Sea Rasta take: wens A. MeDonali 3% xo. meer. ae ee Alexandria. 
ATR CIEVILION) clo Wer stobeta: oe apanerayeeetent A. PCGAaTSOn We ere Sais wes ale acs Box 213, Prescott. 
GOV, Saas ce ae Se gs M: Ge sBeckett <5. Sem pew ce: Owen Sound. 
Guelph, including part Co. 

Wellinetonie fo. oases ferone Jas 7 Oi Brenic cas. oe et eae: Guelph 
NE RW Rey ie SR eae ean eRe RRS gran ou, JOnNS Harvey v0 ee ccs Acton 
Hamilton, including part Co. 

WEN CWOLrlhes «vere ets Jas’ ‘Sturdy pee <.. ose. & Hamilton. 
AMES Se gouceh, sod o'er ea a NnOTStOkeS Xie Sco ees Tweed. 
Huron North (Canada Temp. 

ACU Hea iy eiidar an beaten aie eee JvJ: Mitehell 225 ee eee Wingham. 
Huron South (Canada Temp. 

Ot eis. elite <hatee arta J10.. Orr aurea hee ee Clinton. 
OT UR MRUIEND S.A on ghee spin ot 2, ohne cu she bede TAMo Reenches a.) ee eee Chatham. 
ICON OLAMM te ee ons oie oe T<Dougherty, ice ene Kenora. 
Lambton Wastes bn oe oa els WineGuibertie..24 ve eee Wyoming. 
Lambton, West, including 

RL ETLL Aer ere ate ameter ed ciel Geo. Laicasy e055 oct ee ee Sarnia. 
LEAN t lige. see ces oats coe es Jd, IMeCGresor-2.. fo ae Carleton Place. 
Leeds; including Brockville’. ./F. B.-Taber®.....2.225.. 20. Brockville. 
Lennox and Addington ..... Wee xley Seek ee aes Napanee. 
PNACIRE TO Wes sic nseccaete er en J. McL. Wheeler, Prov. Officer|Tamworth. 
Lincoln, including St. Cath- 

AY INOSemes othe oc eee Jo Wee King Oo eee ay eee St. Catharines. 
Manitoulin (Canada Temp. ; 

FACS) Ds a a a ia api Wim. Vinter fo tobe ee Mindemoya. 
Middlesex, including London|J. E. Keenleyside .......7... London. 
Nipissing me crs oe ae LAPA Didier. a See North Bay. 


Niagara Falls, including part 

Co. Welland 
Norfolk 
Northumberland and Durham 
Ontario 
Ottawa, including Eastview. . 
Oxford, including Woodstock 
Parry Sound 
Peel (Canada Temp. Act) .. 
Perth (Can. Temp. Act), in- 

cluding Stratford (Ontario 

Temp. Act) 
PELETDOTO Sain nn Tas os ees 
Peterboro East 
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Port Arthur & Fort William/A. R. Elliott 
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Simcoe. 


Woodstock. 
Novar. 
Meadowvale. 


Stratford. 
Peterboro. 


Klias Williams, Prov. Officer| Havelock. 
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Port Arthur. 
L’Orignal. 


Belleville. 
Fort Frances. 
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Cumberland. 
Sault Ste Marie. 
Orillia. 
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SCHEDULE G.—Continued. 


License District. Inspector. P. O. Address. 

BOLO GULL Vom riety TON Wupatrickts... see sudbury. 
bord iaicarnitie costes os otc. 3 3 Wos.-Blickwall jes as Haileybury. 
OPO fee ye his te oe HH SOWisen vile cee econ Toronto, 
BET ORILO Wars <0 onci4o oleh 8 Arb abe eth A. A. Montgomery ......... Toronto. 
Victoria and Haliburton ..../Wm. Thornbury ............ Lindsay. 
Waterloo, including Kitch- 

enerrandsGalt ...6 owas et AVC INLET ALLY roe pect. Kitchener. 
VUTEC OE - (RS SIRS oe Ara cra A Geo PA SWKING ©. oe ete ae sais Welland. 
AG SURE TESS CET oe ANE ra age ea a PHOS OLOON en ecers 3, se ne we Drayton. 
Re eTELIVATS CLL Oa coe eee poe Ace nase MAINES ESLUTAY ieee. oo Hamilton. 
SN UCT anE ero stp rt Ses i coon a abc os WAIN eS MLOUBSECALT oo. te ce oe eke Windsor. 
RUaC SE a MR es. tae te hcl ot POL w = DOM CKeCnzie fork, .. oe At es Woodbridge. 
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SCHEDULE Hf, 
‘A table showing the number of commitments to each gaol for drunkenness during the years 1885 to 1918, both inclusive. The figures for 1917 and 1918 are compared, and the increase or decrease in each place is shown. 


] 
| | | 1 
Name of gaol. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1883. 1890. 1891. 189: 1893, 1694. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900, 1901. 1902. 1903, 1904, 1905. 1906, 1907. 1908, 1909. 1910, 191t. | 1912, 1913, 194 1915 16 1917 nis Increase. | Decrease | N 
| a7 Ween | egistt® | Name of gaol. 
| 
} 
| T 7 7 1 
Barrie 19 
Belleville H Helteciite 
Brantford ea | Brantford. 
Brockville a Urampton. 
Eee 5 Wrockville. 
Bracebridge. 5 roel; 
Oayaga 22 Cayage 
aornral 25 | Cornwall, 
Doone 26 | Cobourg. 
Ce | Chatham. 
Fort Frances segs Kort Krances- 
Goderich “4 Goderich. 
eaelph) 2 i ‘. Guelph. 
Hamilton ua | us | 55 ere BM Gore Bay. 
Kingston 87) tor | 72 31 
Kitchener 4 6 7 ‘ 
Kenora 8 75 65 23 
London 150 218 ag 137 
Lindsay 5 a 5 1 . 
LiOvignal « i 2 1 2 | Gndaay. 
Milton. 6 4 8 4 Worign 
Napaneo 12 9} 20 q Milton 
North Bay « 4 15 7 3 
Ottawa. t62 | 105 | tit 224 
Owen Sound. 36 20 at 37 17 4 6 8 
Orangeville 1 3 3 4 2 2 a fs 3 
Perth 6 4 9 2 5 3 3 b) 7 
Picton « rr 54 20 38 | 33 1 1 31 85 9 | 
Pembroke» it f] 2 4) 1 5 4 5 1 4 t 1 1 5 5 
Peterborough it 20 45 22 16 15 13 i 6 13 9 Ww 33 13 | Peterborough 
Port Arthur, 28 18 12 8 4 1 3 12 F) 8 7 50 2 | 27 | Heterborough. 
Parry Sound. 1 16 9 2 4 5 7 3 5 4 5 25 10 35 
Simcoe -.-.. « 4 é 5 3 MT 3 5 3 iL 7 6 rr 6 12 i 15 13 
St. Oatharines . 29 2 a 28 | 33 a ee 7 | 36 5 15 | 33 a1 23 | 20 | 33 ; 
Sarnia 99 | 108 95 7 36 | 63 | 116 62 48 45 u a7 | 68 67 apacat 
Stratford. 16 rt 4 7 3 15 7 15 9 ge 8 15 19 | 46 Seite 
Sandwich 47 | 35 57 38 i tg | 39 by 27 8 | st 42 | 29 19 Te 
St. Thomas... 93 | 20 | 32 12 15 19 29 23 3 6 5 8 2 Sees 
Sault Ste. Marie. 30 12 10 12 8 5 2 7 Et 16 | 79 1% | 38 } Be OE 
Sudbury 45 | 55 i 6 | i | 38 42 497 |) (3a) |) 17a 49 | se | t17 1,054 t 3 5 | Sudbary. 
Toronto ...... 21096 | 2.085 | 1,783 | 1.444 | 1,207 | 960 | 918 1.031 | 1,022 | 4,107 | 1,286 | 1,575 | 1,832 $1309 4 F | Baulry, 
Walkerton 8 6 7 3 13 Bl] ey ( lhecceeod| 1 Bt | breece 4 3 ‘| aorento es 
Woodstock 55 51 34 4 sa | at 29 2h 39 86 4 3k 22 Walretona 
Welland. 21 16 a 13 wl] i 19 20 || a4 23 4 87 || 3a speculate 
Whitby 5 2 1 2 1 5) 2 3 5 2 i 10 Whitby. 
ens Lock-nps: 
Byng Inlet. 
Cobait 
Killarney. 
Manitowaning 
Mino Oentre | sor|| 1005 cH ‘ c ‘ 5 Mine Centre. 
Webbrood | od i fo Webbivood. 
‘Totals d50) | dost |/4ya74 | 4.719) | 4,475. | 5) 264 nl FS ; Galt nes ees 


Net decrease 1,512 
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REPORT 
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I have the honour to submit the Annual Report of the Department for the 
year ending October 31, 1918. 

The record of the year from the agricultural standpoint is a record of practi- 
cally the best year in the history of the Province. Proving to be the last year 
of actual hostilities it seemed as though all agencies combined to bring about 
the maximum possible production of necessary foodstuffs. The result is shown 
in the statistics published in detail under separate cover which has been scarcely 
equalled in the records of the Province. It is only necessary here to recall a few 
of the outstanding facts in connection with these figures. The total acreage under 
crop exceeded the ten million mark, which was the highest figure in the history 
of the Province. Taking the four years under war conditions and comparing them 
with the four years immediately preceding it is found that a total of slightly 
over 560,000 more acres were cropped in the war period than in the previous period. 
When it is recalled that the farmers of the Province worked under great handicaps 
in connection with the shortage of labor this must be recognized as a very sub- 
stantial achievement. Not only is this the case but in the past year Nature seemed 
to favor all the efforts of those who were working for the maximum production, 
consequently record yields may be reported in spring wheat at 23.3 bus. oats at 
45.1, and barley at 36.7 bus. per acre. This is an indication of favorable climatic 
conditions but is is also a proof of the continued fertility of Ontario farms. The 
whole result constitutes a fitting climax to the efforts put forward in this Province 
to maintain the highest production to meet war needs, and the whole effect cannot 
help but contribute to the stability of financial as well as agricultural conditions 
in this Province. | 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Department was well maintained during the year, every 
effort being made to keep prominent the great object in view. The Department 
endeavored to keep before the people constantly and insistently a clear statement 
of the needs and at the same time endeavored to extend practical assistance to 
the men on the land in meeting these needs. In assisting in securing and distri- 
buting labor, in operating tractors, in the extension of the arrangement for making 
of loans for seed purposes, in the organization for backyard gardening and vacant 
lot cultivation, in publicity work through farm papers and in the general use of 
motion pictures a continuous effort was made to lead and co-operate in increased 
production. More details of these efforts are recorded in other parts of the report 
outlining the general work of the various Branches of the Department. 
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FEDERAL GRANT 


The special grant for agricultural, educational and demonstration work wh'ch 
is received from the Federal Government each year has very mater ally supple- 
mented the ever increasing appropriations made by~the Province itself. The 
following gives a statement of the purposes and apportionment made by agree- 
ment with the Federal Minister: 


Using the tractor for silo filling. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


.1. Ontario Agricultural College: 
(aq) Buildings»equipment and furnishings... ..ae eee. $135,000 00 
(0) Salaries and expenses, additions to staff; maintenance 15,000 00 aa 
———_—— $150,000 00 
2. Agricultural School and Farm: 
(qji-Canital.« expenditures. ...s.bde eee eee P, opatonameke a cae $60,000 00 
(6) Maintenance, purchase of stock, machinery, repairs, 
a services, expenses and equipment ............. 20,000 00 
—————— 80,000 00 
% INSTRUCTION AND DEMONSTRATION. 
3. District Representatives, including clerical and other assistance in con- 
nection: with theiadministration so 4- cms. aa ci siete ore irene iis 20,000 00 
4. Extension work in household science in rural communities err Meee aS, 2,000 00 
5. Co-operation and markets, educational work in connection with the 
marketing of farm Baer pe organization of co-operative 
SOCIOUICR 4. aa vetted pA oo sees ate lero re & cneere eenae A PRR RE OR Sa eee 7,000 00 
6. Demonstration and instruction in vegetable erowing ceeds epee archer eee 7,000 00 
7. Stock and Seed Judging Short Courses and Institute Lectures.......... 2,00 5m00 
8. Women’s Institute Work, including courses in cooking, sewing, etc.. 5,000 00 
9. 0.A.C. Short Courses for winners of Acre Profit and Live Stock Com- 
petitions, including travelling and living expenses ...... BES RA 0 « 2,000 00 
10. ‘Lectures* on Norticulture po. 35 wp sue oe 2 oe os ere eee pp Pin Se Re Rat eb gs be Sv . 500 00 
11. Demonstrations in growing and handling ‘fruit a SO te oc ee MER 2,000 00 
12. Demonstrations with vegetables and hardy fruits in New Ontario...... 4,500 00 
13. Vineland Horticultural Experiment Station, experimental WOLK ise Tone 2.000 00 
14° Draindee “WOrk ees 0 whe ce ie Gee o hin care eee yam apg tunes oeeeieun een ghy re nd wicattuatas 2,500 00 
15. Demonstration work on soils ........ & ASAE. TERS. AE eseareateaee nana 4,000 00 
16) Beekeeping. 0.2402 s : 2 Reker ee ae hiker eae Fale Bo Ck set apace et nals Aly 500 00 
17. Instruction and apetial educational work in erowing and handling corn. 3,000 00 


18. Instruction and demonstration with live steck and poultry ..... Le oar ook 2,000 00 
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ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 


19. To provide for and to encourage the teaching of agriculture, manual 
training as applied to work on the farm, and domestic science in High, 
Public, Separate and Continuation Schools, and in Universities, to be 
available for grants, services, expenses and equipment, and travelling 
and living expenses of teachers, inspectors and others in attendance 
at Short Courses or other educational gatherings, and to be paid out 
on the recommendation of the Department of Education............ 40,000 00 


$336,303 26 
KEMPTVILLE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


The plans in connection with the establishment of an Agricultural Schcol 
and farm to serve Eastern Ontario with headquarters at Kemptville were forwarded 
during the year. While it was recognized that buildings could not be proceeded 
with to the full extent under war conditions a start was made. The farm buildings 
such as horse barn, sheep pen and piggery were completed, and some of the other 
buildings overhauled and improved. The main new building erected wis the 
live stock judging pavilion 85 ft. x 51ft. in size and two stories high, the top 
storey containing a large lecture hall. On the ground floor is a spac:ous live stock 
judging arena. This building has been used for Short Courses and special 
gatherings and has proven very satisfactory for this purpose. Now that the war 
is over it is probable that work will prcceed with the erection of the ma‘n adminis- 
tration and classroom building for school purposes proper. 


Farm Worx. In the meantime the farm is being worked into good shape 
to serve as far as possible as a demonstration and be of ass‘stance in instructional 
purposes. One of the first jobs necessary was the cleaning up of certain weeds 
which were found, including twitch grass, bladder campion and king dev]. and 
a statement of the methods which were used for the eradication of twitch grass 
and which proved very effective, may be of interest. 

Twelve acres that had been in grass for eleven years and full of twitch was 
disked with a double cut-away shortly after a crop of hay was harvested. The 
disk was followed with a spring tooth cultivator, the object of the disking being 
to break the surface sufficiently to allow the cultivator to get below the surface. 
The cultivator was kept going regularly until late in October, when the field 
was shallowly ploughed. After careful spring cultivation eight acres were planted 
with corn in hills while the remaining four acres were used for mangels. Both 
corn and mangels were thoroughly cultivated during the earlier part of the season 
and very little if any twitch was left. 

A field of eight acres badly infested with twitch grass was pastured until 
July and then ploughed. Eight acres of the field was summer fallowed and later 
seeded with winter rye. Rape was sowed in drills in the remaining four acres and 
used for sheep pasture three weeks before the breeding season, and for finishing 
spring lambs for market. The rape was cultivated and just before winter set 
in the top of each drill was turned flat with a plough to give fro-t an opportunity 
to kill any twitch that might be left. The area seeded with rye will be used for 
early spring pasture, then ploughed, cultivated and with the rape land planted 
with corn in hills. 

A six acre field that had also been left in grass for some time and as a result 
was very badly infested with twitch grass was ploughed immediately after the 
crop of hay was harvested. The double cut-away disk was used to cut up the sod 
and the spring tooth cultivator and drag harrows were kept busy until frost came 
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and until the field was planted to potatoes June 14th and 15th the following spring. 
There is no twitch left in this field. 

Any of these four methods of eradicating this troublesome weed have proven 
successful with our conditions and soil—a sandy loam. Early and thorough culti- 
vation, being careful to keep all roots at or close to the surface, followed by a crop 
that will admit of continued cultivation through the hot and dry season seems all 
that is required to banish twitch from the soil. A’ short rotation of crops should 
- keep it out. 

The crops grown during the season were very satisfactory and as a result 
the farm was able to distribute, at moderate prices, quantities of registered seed 
of the best varieties, for the use of farmers in the district. 

Along with the improvement of the farm has been an effort to assemble and 
develop a creditable equipment in live stock. In order to satisfy as to the standards 
being attained in this regard several of the animals were exhibited at convenient 
and important shows. The result was the winning of a number of prizes by horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep. This is a satisfactory proof that a high standard is being 
attained in the quality of stock assembled, and it will prove of much value both 
for instruction purposes and in the improvement of the live stock in the neighbor- 
hood. 

EpucatTionaL Work. While the School was not in a position to announce 
classes in the regular way, some important Short Courses were held. A Farmers’ 
Week was arranged for, and as the Ottawa Winter Fair was cancelled, the Eastern 
Ontario Seed Fair was conducted at the School in connection with this Farmers’ 
Week. There were three sessions each day and an average attendance of. over 
200 was recorded, with some larger gatherings at special times. These Short 
Courses will be maintained and extended until the School is in a position to open 
its doors to regular classes. 


STANDARDIZING POTATO INDUSTRY 


With a view to placing the potato industry of the province on a better basis 
the special work inaugurated a year ago was continued vigorously. The work 
proceeded along two definite lines, distribution of better seed and control of 
diseases. As sufficient New Ontario seed was not available a considerable quantity 
was brought in from New Brunswick, the Department placing the buyer in touch 
with the seller. In all 4,418 bags were handled in this way; the varieties of 
course being confined to Irish Cobbler for early, and Green Mountain and 
Rural type for late, the varieties approved by the Potato Advisory Council. 
Unfortunately all this seed did not prove to be free from disease. During the 
season all the potato growing districts were visited and 26 meetings held, with 
a total attendance of 590. At the same time a survey was made for disease and 
it was found that commercial potato growing districts were affected with leaf 
curl to the extent of 15 per cent. and mosaic to the extent of 7 per cent. Steps were 
taken to have available a good supply of disease free seed of the standard varieties 
for 1919 planting. In addition to the good potato growing districts of old Ontario 
being supplied there will be fourteen carloads available for old Ontario. 

Despite the fact that Ontario produces annually approximately one quarter 
of all the potatoes in Canada, the Province has never had the reputation of being 
a specialized growing district. Because of this there is a current belief that our 
potato growing districts do not lend themselves to up-to-date methods of grading, 
shipping and selling as do some specialized outside potato districts. 
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In order to arrive at the truth of the matter a survey of the developed com- 
mercial potato producing districts of Ontario was made with the co-operation of 
the Agricultural Representatives. Those districts by nature especially adapted 
to potato production but not at present commercially developed were also included 
in the survey. The data thus far secured shows 39 districts which at present 
commercialize in potato production. 


Commercially Developed Districts. 


Carleton County——Bowesville District (parts of Osgoode, Gloucester, and 
Nepean Townships). 

Dundas.—Mountain Township (sections adjacent to Hallville and Read's 
Mills). 

Matilda Township (western part adjacent to Hainesville and Glen Stewart). 

Grenville—Edwardsburg Township (portions adjacent to and between Cardinal 
and Spencerville). 

Oxford Township (section adjacent to Kemptville, extending to Mountain 
Township, Dundas County). 

Renfrew.—Districts adjacent to Renfrew, Beachburg, Pembroke, Arnprior, 
Burnstown and Killaloe (3,000 acres. grown annually—county well adapted to 
potatoes generally). 

Russell—District north of Russell. 

Hastings.—Districts adjacent to Bronson and Coe Hill. 

Stormont—Districts adjacent to Crysler. 

Prince Edward—District adjacent to Picton and along Bay Shore. 

Northumberland.—Southern part of Brighton Township and to lesser extent 
in region of Cobourg. | 

- Durham—Manvers Township, centered in district surrounding Pontypool. 

Ontario—District adjacent to and between Zephyr and Ue bridee 

York.—District surrounding Mt. Albert and between Mt. Albert and Zephyr. 

District surrounding Toronto—largely vegetable growers—early potato. 

Peel.—Caledon Township (centered to North and West of Caledon). 

Albion Township (districts adjacent to Palgrave and Mono Mills). 

Dufferin.—District adjacent td Orangeville uniting with Caledon district, 
Peel County. 

Halton.—Western fringe of County around Kilbride and Lowville extend'ng 
into Wentworth County. 

Wentworth.—EKast and West Flamboro Townships. 

Ancaster Township. 

Hamilton district—early potatoes principally. 

Wellington.—Erin Township centered around Hillsburg and Erin. 

Brant.—Districts south of Paris and adjacent to Burford and Mt. Pleasant. 

Early potatoes grown in vicinity of Brantford. 

Norfolk—Most of all county well adapted to industry and large acreage 
produced—centered in Simcoe district. 

Middlesexr—North half of Caradoc Township centered in Mt. Brydges and — 
Strathroy districts. 

Elgin.—Districts adjacent to Rodney, West Lorne and Union. 

Kent.—Karly potatoes grown extensively along Erie Ridge from Ridgetown 
to Cedar Springs and below ridge in vicinity of Mull. 

In northern part of Chatham Township in vicinity of Tupperville. 
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Esser.—Early potatoes grown along lake shore from Leamington to Ruthven 
to Harrow, bulk in Leamington district. 

Lambton.—Early potatoes grown along St. Clair shore from Sarnia to Black- 
well. 

Simcoe.—One of the largest producing counties, particularly special distr'cts 
~ not yet defined. 

Grey.—District adjacent to Owen Sound. 

Bruce.—Districts surrounding Hepworth, Kincardine and Lion’s Head. 

Peterborough.—District in vicinity and south of Peterborough. 

Thunder Bay.—Murillo, Oliver and Dorion Townships. 

Rainy River.—District along river from Emo to Fort Frances. 

Kenora.—District adjacent to Dryden. : 

Of these districts those in the following counties and districts have been 
personally visited by the Potato Specialist, growers interviewed and excellent 
meetings held: 

Carleton, Dundas, Grenville, Durham, Ontario, Wellington, Middlesex, Kent, 
Essex, Lambton, Thunder Bay, Rainy River, Kenora, Algoma. 

In these specialized districts extension work has been concentrated and will 
continue to be in the future. 


Seven other Districts have been found adapted to potato growing but are not 
yet developed. 


Victoria County—Middle and Northern part Emily Township. 
Somerville Township along Burnt River. 

Peel.—F rom Streetsville to Norval along Credit River. 
Frontenac.—Townships of Hinchinbrooke, Bedford and Olden. 
Wellington.—Puslinch Township. 

Leeds.—Districts adjacent to Elgin, Athens and Bellamys. 
Welland.—Northern part of Pelham and Stamford Townships. 
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ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


After the effect of the war during the past few years the attendance begins 
to show an increase again. Although the armistice was not signed at the time 
of the opening, a number of men returning applied for admission, and this con- 
tinued all through the fall when it was seen that the war was practically over. 
The following figures show the attendance in each course and indicate, particularly 
that the Short Courses have been well maintained even under war conditions :— 


General? Course foo. sews has Whe ke wiote piein Gg ee abe eee eee ee ere ee ee 315 
Specialists ain“ General: Course “Work oo0... - ete Ee es eee ee 5 
Manual. ‘Training 7(-One .Year «Normal -Course) sso. ee ee ee ee ae 8 
Dairy “COULPSCS Kos, a's sakegs arate eae i eee aap ed ae, Nn te eee eee ane eee 61 
ptockcand ~Seedicludgine soe 5% oe serete ae peat ny aie ee oe ne ee nen eae ete rete 137 
Poultry - Raising’ sears ob 0 eos obits hav cna ae ae eLetter oUt eo ce 31 
Horticulture. COUPSES 2 ss... Sa OR es Sicas sien Oe ae cee nha a ee eee, een ees 57 
PAD ECUIUUTO i 5 ae ey his isin. toa Pike vie Bieiee ee  cnere cath SARS tare @ Fe ote aaa enema ee Ng eee cera 30 
Drainage and; Drainage Surveying >. cece oe eee te sence eee ene eee 13 
Farm = PO Wer 3i.cc sis oe ce cb pice Suse etme eale eane sts baie Beet ale cae ae ae 154 
Farmeretté ~COurse (on oe fen sche Soke oo he Bee ote coe eee ee eee ee ee 31 
Domestic. Science “(at Macdonald; Institute )u s. cc. se pete ete ee 
Summer Courses—High School—First Year, 31; second year, 9; third year, 9.. 49 
Public ‘School-teachers -tirst-year esac oe ee ese 191 

Public School teachers; second year ..0. s.....u- ane eet 124 

School.for, Rural>.Leadership tose~ fot ae ee ee eee 49 

Farm Mechanics (s.45 se ce ee ae ee ote ea ho ener 10 

Course: for “School VInspectors v5.0. eee eau ae ee ee 78 

POCA aie oa Fe ob oc iqceus eee ollie el Uae a oes ond ete, tee On eon nee eer ae 


ANALYSIS OF COLLEGE ROLL (GENERAL COURSE), 1918 


From Ontario. 


Brant +. see oe ate 5 HUron f.weccui ee eae 3 Perth: 2-4. esGt eee 
BruGe eee g ee cores 3 Keen tee 62. pes hola 3 PYeOScotly 5 «ws eee 
Carleton $2.55. 2% os coe yal Lambton] often) see ee 8 Prince Edward .... 
Dullerinie i pe. an eee 4 Lanark a. ace ee 5 Rainy’ River ..s<o... 
DOUNGAS toe ees Se ete 2 Th0CO0S Seer soc ce aah. ae 4 Rentrew 2. 2.2 eee 
DUT WAN a ee cares a erin ere 4 Lennox & Addington.. 3 Russell sec eee 
Fee in Be eee ee ee oe 4 incon fe ee oe we 5 SEMNCOC- tat: e rea he scoters 
MBSEX be cA eee ee tain tis 8 Middlesex “2-2 aae es: 16 Stormont... 7s. 
Mrontenac oven eee: 4 Muskoka tence mer ae 4 Thunder Bay ...... 
Glengarry. ee wee ane 3 Nipissine2 ¢2c.8 4. eee 1 Victoria.<. So." s ea en 
Grenville - 2.0. <0. 4 NOTLOLK? ieee aanae ooh eee 4 Waterloo 2232.8). 
Cra eh dibgrctaes Patan dig rh ae AL 5 Northumberland ...... 3 Welland’... s.anee 
Haldaman dicen 4 Ontario st sale aoe 9 Wellineton ~ 24.2226 
Ha lioniwd> onoke. 5 tz 3 Oxforndse. 2 eo ee ee 9 Wentworth .{....0; 
Hastings: 22... ok iekeest 1s 4 Parry aoON NC sae. cea i! YOTrK 30.735 eee 


Rie@CUS Fe 55 4.45 coe tees 3 Peel 4 cookin oe ere 5 


From Other Provinces of the Dominion. 


Total from Ontario—278 


rAIperta,) < seth secs eater L New Brunswick... 3 Prince Edward Island 6 


British Columbia .... 6 INOVa. SCOtia/~.; ete ee 6 Saskatchewan ...... 


Total from other 


Provinces .... 

From Other Countries. 
Argentine Rep; 4 ..3..¢ ue HIN STAN: Pee arastate es siete 2 US tAS Gass. a ctaiows 
BAW Gree oe ee a! Scotland (fi24.c2ee se hs! U.S. of Colombia ... 


s kone 


Total from other 


Provinces .... 


10 
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Ages and Religious Denominations. 


The limits of age in the General Course, 1918, ranged from 17 to 46 years. The 
average age was 21. 


STS PCAR Ete ia ste aera) DL EOL eT Gamer tae. on tates 3 ING OLS IO Mee crate welt o's 6 
Arminian Christian... 1 Gospel Tabernacle .... 1 Presbyteriatic tos... 95 
REAL Ie PL Monit whe folic ea Ze Hebrew ek eee aan: 2 Roman, Catholics: 14 
Christadelphian:<:....% eee LOLA Lcd tank fe tien ce 6 United Brethren ...... 24 
moneregational sis..%. 2 WVLGTEVION LUG 2. sorts «dare san ¢ 3 Universalist +.. so: ] 

IMEENOGIStH Yk. c en le 103 Uinta ria eerste cers 1 


WOMEN ADMITTED TO THE COLLEGE 


An important change has been made in the regulations regarding admission 
to the College. Heretofore the regular courses have been open only to boys. In 
view of the extent to which women were called upon to assist on the land under 
war conditions it was thought desirable to establish a Short Course for those 
who desired to have special training before undertaking this work. The result 
was most encouraging. Altogether 31 attended this course, which continued 
for three months and included both instruction and practical work in all lines 
of farm activity. The class took hold of their duties with so much energy and 
determination that the possibilities of future work along this line were evident. 
Jt was therefore decided that the regular courses should be open to women on’ 
the same basis as men, and four entered at the opening of the term with the 
intention of continuing their studies until they secure the B.S.A. degree. Whether 
the demand. from women for this course is very large or not, the innovation will 
no doubt be followed with much interest. 


VICTORY AT CHICAGO 


The 1918 Stock Judging Team has brought further honors to the College 
by the winning of ‘the much-sought-after trophy at the International Live Stock 
Show at Chicago. The boys were thoroughly trained for the competition and 
their victory was a popular one with the students and throughout the Province 
generally as it is several years now since the trophy was won by this institution. 
The following is the list of those comprising the team and of the winnings :— 


R. E. Begg, Tiverton, Ont. D. J. Matheson, Lucknow, Ont. 
C. F. MacKenzie, Guelph, Ont. W. C. Caldwell, Carp, Ont. 
C. Lamont, Mount Brydges, Ont. 
WINNINGS. 
: Points. 

1st in aggregate score judging all classes. Winners of the bronze bull and the 

CONF eRe Hey DANCY WI UND ic oo Mb en te ec 7 peter a Pa ang SAO Aa = atthage mang gam Meta a ts PM ay ah a 3,865 
R. E. Begg, high man in aggregate score, second in sheep and second in swine.. 801 


Winner of the gold medal and the blue ribbon and five shares of stock in 
the American Shropshire Association. 
C. FI’. MacKenzie, 1st in beef cattle and 3rd in swine and 3rd in grand aggregate 


Cy Chm rete aha tre het oe whan tb 2) Soe odd oleate Sars Vanes @itk-ofere ale ale Hatanee pie aie debeince sak whe 791 
Winner of the white ribbon. 
C. Lamont, 1st in swine, 4th in beef cattle and 5th in grand aggregate score .... 779 
Winner of silver cup, for judging swine and the yellow ribbon. 
D. J. Matheson, 38rd in sheep, 6th in swine and 8th in grand aggregate score .... 768 
Winner of five shares of stock in the American Shropshire Breeders’ 
Association. 


W. C. Caldwell, 8th in horses, 8th in swine and 7th in sheep, 14th in grand aggre- 
a SCCM ene aeP a rs Dy Re Bie ons berst's Shoe 7, «cia sitln,daeas b%Oae 6 Aw atehesaca. one 0.9 726 
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ANNUAL COLLEGE SALE 


A most successful sale of the surplus pure-bred stock of the College was held 
in the fall. These annual sales are proving very satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the College as well as from the standpoint of distributing pure-bred stock 
throughout the Province. With very few exceptions all the animals were bought 
for use in Ontario. Prices were fairly high but buyers got good value in the 
offering. The top price for the entire sale was $950.00 paid by Carpenter & Ross, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for the year-old white heifer, Augusta O.A.C. 5th. Shorthorns 
sold well and sheep and swine met a ready demand. The following is a detailed 
statement of the sale returns: 


4-Shorthorn. bulls calves. DrOUsn iss 6 eats ee wtp eee ce $905 00 average $226 22 
4*Shorthorn “females Drousiit Sos Sires wa eee oe tae ae 2,850 00 average 712 50 
oy Aberceen-Aneus. DULG. DTOUE Ul. «acl scree ee oes ora 315 00 average 157 50 
5 Holstein. Dulieecalvesr DrOULn Pcie eee oe eeeectie ale one ce 457 50 average 91 50 
D> Ayrahire-bulltcal ves= Dron 2h te ipectice wee iene trip iusreatra ae 120 00 average 60 00 
3 Jersey. “bull calves “Drought ) ssh fee es mieten a nls ar eile a ge 152 50 average 50 83 
Iverade Shorthornjscow “Droue ht ese cvice wii seamenen att seca £75 50 

2. fat cattle + (steer*and. heifer })prouchtaes. oan «cies cearee 412 80 average 206 40 
14 Shropshire sheep (ewes and rams) broueht .......... 537 50 «average 38 39 
Southdown: ram via mp qpro wel Gere ae eee ee 22 50 

it Oxford shéep (ewes and rams) ebrouzitrs . eee ee, 482 00 average 43 81 
12 Leicester sheep (ewes and rams) brought ............ 447 50 average 37 29 
454Yorkshires, (many youlle «pigs) £brousits ... sete ee 2,099 50 average 46 65 
22 Berkshires (mostly very young) brought ............ 537 50 average 24 43 

The total for the sale was $9,511.80. ‘ 


This aggregate is very good considering that no dual purpose Shorthorns were 
offered this year and that no female stock from the dairy herd was sold. Most of 
the pigs were young and altogether they sold well, while sheep made a good average. 


LIVE STOCK WORK STRENGTHENED 


Definite steps have been taken during the past year with a view to strengthen- 
ing the live stcck department, particularly with reference to equipment. Good 
individuals of several different breeds have been purchased with a view to both 
breeding and class-room purposes. The College now has a good representation 
of the three leading beef breeds—Shorthorns, Aberdeen-Angus and Herefords. 
Further purchases have also been made of all the leading breeds of swine, and 
the dairy herd has been strengthened by the purchase of several Holstein, Ayrshire 
and Jersey cows. The dual purpose Shorthorns which have been carried at the 
College for the past few years have been transferred to the Monteith Demonstration 
Farm to strengthen the work being carried on there. The Bang system of treating 
for tuberculosis, which has been in use at the College for some years past, is now 
being discontinued, and in future all reactors will be slaughtered. 


DEVELOPING A NEW WINTER WHEAT 


In the field husbandry department of the College a great deal of useful 
experimental work has been carried on with different varieties of seed. One of the 
most important matters in hand at the present time is the development of a new 
variety of winter wheat known as 0.A.C. No. 104. This was originated at -the 
College and was distributed to farmers for co-operative experiments for the first 
time in the fall of 1916 after having been tested on the experimental plots at the 
College for a period of five years. The results continue to be most encouraging 


\ 
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and indicate that a valuable variety is being developed. It is not yet available 
in large quantities, but some seed may be obtainable from experimenters next fall. 
It may be of interest to quote the record of development of this seed as related 
by the Professor of Field Husbandry. 

In the summer of 1881 Robert Dawson, a farmer living near Paris, Ontario, 
had a promising field of the White Clawson variety of winter wheat. A very heavy 
storm caused the grain on this field to become badly lodged. Mr. Dawson while 
walking over the field of grain which had been flattened and partly beaten into the 
ground found one plant, the stems of which were mostly standing. He thought 
that possibly as this plant was more erect than others it might be due to an un- 
usually stiff straw. As the grain was ripening at the time he carefully saved the 
heads from this single plant. These were shelled by hand and the grains were 
sown in a little TN of ground near the house in the following autumn. As the 
growth was promising Mr. Dawson was soon enabled to increase the crop sufficiently 
to not only supply his own requirements but also to sell seed to his neighbors. A 
bag of the new wheat, under the name of Dawson’s Golden Chaff, was entered at the 
Autumn Seed Fair at Guelph and received first prize. It was tested in the experi- 
mental plots at the Ontario Agricultural College and proved to be one of the 
stiffest strawed and most productive varieties under test. It was later distributed 
to farmers over Ontario through the medium of the Ontario Agricultural and Ex- 
perimental Union. It was increased in various localities and has for a number of 
years past been the most popular and most extensively grown winter wheat in 
Ontario. It has a stiff straw, a red beardless head and a white grain. Although 
the Dawson’s Golden Chaff is a heavy yielder, the grain is comparatively soft and 
is more suitable for the manufacture of pastry and of breakfast foods than of flour 
for manufacturing into bread. 

Another important variety of winter wheat known as the Bulgarian has been 
under test at the College for many years. It is also a white wheat but with a 
medium strength of straw and a medium yield of grain per acre. This variety, 
however, has made a high record for bread production as shown by tests in the 
Bakery Department at the College. It was thought that if the Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff and the Bulgarian varieties could be cross-fertilized and a new variety 
originated, eliminating the undesirable and retaining the most desirable character- 
istics of the two parents, a very valuable acquisition might be made to agriculture. 

A complete flower consists of two essential parts, the stamen and the pistil, 
and two floral envelopes, the corolla and the calyx. The two former contain the 
organs of reproduction and the two latter give the brilliancy and the beauty to the 
flower. Either the corolla or calyx or both may be absent, in which case the flower 
is said to be incomplete. It is usual for the stamens and the pistil to be in the same 
flower. Sometimes they occupy separate flowers on the same plants and occasionally 
the stamens are produced on one plant and the pistils on another. In the case of 
wheat both the stamens and the pistil are found in the same flower. In each flower 


_ there are three stamens and one pistil. The stamens contain the pollen grains 


which are small, uniform and yellow in color, and the pistil the egg cells. For 
reproduction to take place it is essential that each egg cell be fertilized from a 
pollen grain. 

Some of the farm crops such as wheat, barley, oats, peas and beans are naturally 
self-fertilized owing to the fact that fertilization takes place before the flowers are 
opened and exposed. In other instances, however, such as corn and rye, natural 
cross-fertilization takes place. This is clearly demonstrated in the case of corn, 
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Every silk emanating from an ear must receive a vital pollen grain before a kernel 
of corn can be produced. As the pollen grains are produced on the upper part of 
the plant and the ears of corn some distance below, the pollen is usually conveyed 
to the corn silks through the agency of the wind. This accounts for the frequent 
mixing of varieties when grown in near proximity to each other. 

From what has been said it is evident that in order to secure hybrid grains 
of wheat it is necessary to artificially cross-fertilize the flowers. The O. A. C. No. 
104 variety of winter wheat originated from a single cross between flowers of a 
choice plant of each of the Dawson’s Golden Chaff and the Bulgarian varieties. 
Soon after a head of Bulgarian wheat appeared above the sheath a flower was care- 
fully opened and the three immature stamens were removed. These were replaced 
by ripened anthers and pollen grains taken from a choice head of Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff. In due time fertilization took place and a hybrid grain was produced. This 
erain in the course of a few years produced a great variety of plants possessing 
different combinations of the characteristics of the two parents. These were care- 
fully studied and the one which received number 104 was found to possess in itself 
a combination of a number of the most desirable features of the two parent varieties. 

For eight years in succession the O. A. C. No. 104 variety of winter wheat 
has been tested in the uniform plots with the other varieties. The following is the 
average results of the new hybrid wheat in comparison with each of its parents for 
the eight-year period. 


Average result for eight years. 
Varieties. Weishitoer Yield per acre. 
measured | Straw Grain 
bush. (lbs.) (tons) (bus.) 
OAL. CANO MOIR e oie ona y 3 aoe CA Tee 60 Lee eset 45.7 
Dawson's. Golden-Chails coc -cascean cn cone ne eee 58.4 2.29 42.4 
Balgarian <. fo. Tee.0ack PRR ee en ee 50 Re a a ¥ 36.6 


In the experiments at the College the O. A. C. No. 104 proved to be one of 
the hardiest varieties in the past year when so much damage was done by winter 
killing. 

This wheat has been distributed throughout Ontario in connection with the 
co-operative experiments in each of the past three autumns. In each of the two 
years for which we have returns it has proven both productive and popular with 
the experimenters, surpassing in yield per acre the other varieties under test. 

The O. A. C. No. 104 variety of winter wheat is a vigorous grower witha 
comparatively stiff straw. The grain is white and the head resembles the Dawson’s 
Golden Chaff in being beardless, and the Bulgarian in having a white chaff. It is — 
to be hoped that this offspring may prove of even greater service than either of 
its parents. 


DRAINAGE WORK 
In spite of the handicaps in connection. with the scarcity of labor and the 


high price of tile, interest in drainage is well maintained and the demand on the 
etaff of the College and the Department in general continues. The amount of 


} 
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work done last year was only slightly less than the year before notwithstanding the 
factors mentioned. The following summary gives the record in connection with 
this important activity :-— 


ri z aa eres Pee Demonstrations 
ppro- Applica- e ileso 
“CS priation| tions Surveys Over | ae Drain « Maver ace 
3 | Attendance 
$ 
LOUG tos fete vos oes Nil 15 Lovietranes 500 SOUS Aa ae Ey we SA 
ME ee Oe ereraee ss sce Nil 126 70 56 | 3,500 BOO tbo. Foes ch eee Settee g Is 
POU Sicmrmahcata s-eaze eae 1,000 166 100 66 | 5,000 |. 510 A Se heer tee aes 
LODO Saw e SY e ewe 1,000 302 179 121 §,157 613 48 18.0 
OL Ses ie els: 4,000 518 383 135 | 14,672 | 1,800 132 23.6 
OD ree, Sasca'. 4,000 414 Bal Simipio.ell 1,864 142 17.4 
eee eee cee of cee 6 4,000 430 293 IST wlivclenera.ers 70 cA Wot 
LOPS ee eee ees oan 4,000 290 247 AS 1327005 = Al 713 56 20.3 
TES ae hae Ce ae 4,000 | 296 250 | 46 | 13,886 | 2,673 23 20.9 
POTD Rete sie ons 4,000 291 263 28 | 15,336 | 1,917 8 12.8 
DR peat ns de preg eet a 4,000 367 318 49 | 14,694 Lil 4 65.0 
SO ee eee crate 2 4,000 343 255 SSeiekl OSSaly. LARGO ei ee res a reeceee sealers 
POLS eee tly eae vis 4,000 274 233 41 | 10,911 TO 2S4Y is tote coe tose ton ierereris 
EEO UL Serge rare Slot tla eie sil cole hott s « Zea tiem eed Tae 2i 22) AT 2247 BOG Ehe che sae ace tress 


A questionaire was sent out to quite a number of parties who had more than 
30 acres surveyed, and 131 answers were received. Of those answering the question 
“Does drainage lessen winter injury,” 80 per cent. answered in the affirmative, 
of the other 20 per cent. 8 per cent. answered “ No,’ some did not know and 
some did not answer the question. In answer to the question, ‘“* What crops 
did drainage benefit most,’ the majority of answers favored grain and root 
crops, and the single crop most frequently mentioned was corn. This may be 
partially due to the fact that quite a number of these answers were received from 
the corn growing district. In answer to the question, “‘ How long did it take to 
pay for drainage?” which means how soon did the increased profits pay drainage, 
the average of the answers given was three years, while nine correspondents stated 
that the total cost of drainage was paid for due to the increase in the first crop. 
In all cases it was stated the tile was in good condition and some of the tile has 
been in for 30 years. In the majority of cases clay tile has been used. In the two 
dozen cases where concrete has been used all have been reported to be in good 
condition, but none of these systems where concrete has been used have been in 
many years. . 

Considering the whole 131 cases the average depth would be about 23, feet, 
the most shallow installation running 2 feet and the deepest about 314, feet. Out 
of the 181 cases one answer was to the effect that the results were not very pro- 
nounced, all the others were good. One correspondent from Cottam says, “ It 
does not pay to farm unless land is tile drained.” Another one from Monkton, 
Huron County, states, “ Crops are doubled.” Another one from Ruthven, Essex 
County, states, “Land is easier worked.” Another one from Elmvale, Simcoe 
County, states, “ All crops were benefited except frogs.” 

From the information we have gathered regarding this matter of the value 
of drainage our correspondents appear to be all in favor of this work and some 
are not backward in lauding the benefits to be derived from drainage. 
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Ie 
IMPORTANT POULTRY WORK 


In connection with the work of the poultry department two important studies 
have been developed, one by which it is possible for a person of average intelligence 
to tell-the high layers from the poor ones by merely examining the birds, and 
the other in the use of electric lights in increasing egg production, A demonstration 
of the plan of culling birds was given at the Toronto’ ‘Exhibition and created a 
great deal of interest among poultry keepers. It will not of course take the place 
of trap nesting as far as the exact work is concerned, but for all practical purposes 

it is claimed that poultry keepers may learn to determine within a very narrow 
margin the laying capacity of the different birds in the flock. This matter is - 
being followed up and demonstrations will be conducted in different parts of the 
Pravitite to show the possibilities along this line. 

In regard to the use of electric lights it may be noted that it has been known 
for some time that by hghting the pens during the short days more eggs were 
likely to be produced if the birds were well managed. Apparently many~birds’ crops 
are too small to hold enough food above that required for body maintenance so 
that a surplus remains for egg production. At this season of the year, December 
Ath, there is not much more than nine hours of time in which a hen can see to eat. 
Below is given a report of a few trials with birds of two different breeds and of 
several ages. = 

The lights are put on at dusk and maintained until nine o’clock. The last 
feed at night is given about eight o’clock. At this season of the year between four 
and five hours of artificial lighting is used. 


EGGS PRODUCED FOR WEEK BEGINNING 


— Oct. 6 | Oct. 13/Oct. 20) Oct. 27| Nov.3 Nov.10 Nov.17|Nov.24| Total 
| 


EEE —— — —- = —— —— — —— — i 


Pens 1 and 2—Lights, 50 April 
Hatched W. Leghorn pullets.. bd. 1-10 4 21 i= 250) = 265 i se2biae Zia | eclosion 
Pens 5 and 6—No Light, 50 April : 
hatched W. Leghorn pullets.. 14 42). 1388 C174 [PATS e190 ot 185. as eee 
Pen O—Lights, 30 yearling W. 


Geshoriv hens i oen ss vee eee 76 96 89 108 114 1224105 119 829 
Pen 4—No Light, 30 yearling W. 
dezhorn hens .s.0 oee 62 10%: = 60 61 54 47 37 31 422 


Pen Al—Light put on October 
15th. 50 yearling Barred Rock 
HETISwke ts ini Melon ale ene 80 GT rh E585 140 ot 1 bOo ls td 8 cies 861 


Pen 32—No Light, 50 yearling 
Parred: 0K MIEHSie ui ee euler ee 85 75 87 79 69 68 78 541 


A2 Pen—Light put on October 
20th, 50 May hatched Barred 


Recke pallets yt esoy Meee Pe A PAS eked 3 26 83 123 170 197 602 
Pen 26—No Light, 50 May 
hatched Barred Rock pullets.|....../...... boeeh Ot 10 9 19 43 60 151 


The above table shows a marked increase in egg production from every pen. 
These trials have all been made with electric light. One ordinary light is used 
in a pen of twenty-five or thirty birds. 

Iilsewhere in the province very fair results have been secured from ordinary 
barn lanterns, gas, and gasoline lanterns. It takes about ten lanterns to light 
a house sixty feet by fourteen feet. One gasoline lantern does fairly well in a 
house twenty feet square. eae 
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One of the most interesting results from the use of lights was obtained from 
a pen of forty-one Leghorn hens in their fourth year of laying. The following is 
the total eggs laid by these hens for the month of November each year: 1915, 
262 eggs; 1916, 88 eggs; 1917, 21 eggs; 1918, 426 eggs. 

It may be interesting to many to know the yearly average production from 
these forty-one birds.. It is as follows: first year—165 eggs each; second year— 
144 eggs each; and the third year 126 eggs each. 

_ Taking the hens which produced 144 eggs or more during their pullet year, 
these same individuals represent practically 90 per cent. of best layers for the 
three years combined, or had we culled the flock at the end of their first year’s 
laying, we would have missed four fairly good hens, or, those that had laid more 
than 400 eggs in three years, and we would have included one bird which laid 
397 eggs for three years, laying 152 in her first year; one which laid 328 eggs for 
the three years, laying 145 her first year; and also one bird which laid 285 during 
the three years, and 151 for the first year. The figures from these forty-one hens 
for three years’ laying suggest that the first year’s laying is a fair indication 
of what they will do in after years. The pullets hatched in May, 1915, were the 
poorest producers for the first year and are no better for the three years. + 


SOIL SURVEY 


The soil surve, being conducted under the Chemistry Department has been 
continued during th. past year and is now being advanced rapidly to the point 
where those in charge will be able in the near future to issue publications based 
on these careful studies of Ontario soils. The work carried on during the past 
year was confined to Eastern Ontario. The area covered extends fifty miles in 
length between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, has an average width of twenty 
miles, takes in the county of Dundas with parts of Carleton and Russell, and in- 
cludes seventeen types of soil. Owing to the diversified character of these soils 
a system of semi-detail mapping was followed instead of the usual preliminary 
method. The most important of these types are sandy loams and clay loams, for 
they are the best and most widely distributed; but these loams are variable and 
distinctly different in quality, so were mapped under five types. In addition there 
are considerable areas of fine sands and muck soils some of which are worth 
development, but many are of doubtful value. The muck soils of the area examined 
present many problems and constitute quite a study in themselves. During Septem- 
ber one hundred and fifty samples of soils representing the seventeen types were 
taken. These will be submitted to physical and chemical analysis in order that 
we may give further information regarding similarities and differences among 
these various types. The application of lime alone has increased yields fifty to 
one hundred per cent. and the use of phosphate has increased yields from one 
hundred to four hundred per cent., or, to be more specific, the check plot in ‘one 
experiment gave 10.67 bushels of wheat whereas the best phosphate plot, which was 
basic slag, gave 45.8 bushels. In another experiment the check plot gave 18.75 
bushels and the best plot, which was again basic slag, gave 47.9 bushels. Another 
experiment on heavy clay soil still further showed the great advantage of phosphate 
manures in that where these fertilizers were used a good crop was harvested while 
all the rest of the field was winter killed. We were, however, unable to get yields. 
These experiments were so marked as to arouse a great deal of interest and in- 
quiries of the Agricultural Representative in whose district the experiments were 
carried on. 
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INSECTS OF THE SEASON 


The Entomological Department reports that the past summer was notable for 
the comparative absence of insect life. This is attributed to the extreme severity 
and long continuance of the winter, followed by repeated sudden changes of tem- 
perature during its closing weeks, a large number of insects, both injurious and 
innocuous, were destroyed. In this way we may account for the very limited 
numbers during the past season of many species that were especially abundant and 
destructive last year. For instance the Red-humped and Yellow-necked Caterpillars 
which were so abundant in many parts of Ontario during the last few years were 
rarely seen or complained of. This was also the case with the Checkered Tussock- 
worm on fruit and shade trees, the Zebra Caterpillar on cabbages, beets and turnips, 
the Tent Caterpillars in woods and orchards, and various others. The Wheat 
Midge, which threatened to become a serious menace to the farmers’ crops, has 
almost entirely disappeared; it is difficult to say whether this immunity was due 
to weather conditions or to the effectual methods of control adopted by wheat- 
growers—probably to a combination of both natural causes and human effort. 

Aphids seem to be impervious to all external influences and were more abun- 
dant and widely destructive this year than ever. Trees and shrubs, vegetables and 
flowering plants were attacked and often had their vitality greatly impaired by the 
countless hordes of these tiny pests, which suck out the life juices of whatever 
they attack. Numerous complaints were received respecting White-grubs and Wire- 
worms, which almost invariably attack crops grown upon land that has for some 
years been under grass. This was especially the case in “ war gardens” in cities 
and towns, and many patriotic workers were sadly disappointed when they found 
their potatoes perforated and spoilt by these underground depredators. | 

One of the chief aims in the work this year was to assist in the greater pro- 
duction of agricultural products by better control of insect pests. With this end 
in view addresses of a simple, practical nature on the control of such common insects 
as potato beetles, cabbage worms, currant worms, grasshoppers and aphids were 
given wherever requested, as time permitted. In fruit districts where it had been 
observed that great loss by any special insect had taken place the year before, the 
fruit growers were visited and shown clearly how to prevent the loss this season. 
In this way much good was done; for instance, where thousands of baskets of sour 
cherries had been destroyed last year by the Cherry Fruit Flies at Burlington, 
scarcely a score were lost this year and the sole reason was that this year the growers 
followed the instructions given. 

Of the investigational work the following paragraphs on two points will be 
of interest :— 

Dusting. Owing to the high cost of sulphur and arsenate of lead dust and 
the fact that most of the orchard experiments were this year carried on at Brighton, 
far away from where the dusting machine had been stored, only about three acres 
of apple orchard could be dusted. This work was done at Vineland in co-operation 
with Mr. W. A.-Ross. The results were again almost as good as those from the 
liquid spray. In dusting experiments by other persons in the province the results 
of which we had the privilege of examining, the liquid spray gave much cleaner 
fruit than the dust. 

: Spray Gun. A good test of the value of this new device for spraying was 
made. In our expert’s opinion the spray gun is a great boon to fruit growers. 
It enables one man to do the work of two and to do it more easily and more 
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thoroughly and with less material. The chief drawbacks to its use are that it 

_ cannot be used successfully with hand outfits, and that in some cases it tends to 
burn the fruit. : . 
MOST PREVALENT WEEDS 


Analysis of correspondence by the Department of Botany during the past twelve 
months indicates that the following weeds have given most trouble during the past 
year :—Field Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis), Twitch Grass (Agropyron repens), 
Wild Mustard (Brassica arvensis), Perennial Sow Thistle (Sonchus arvensis), 
Poison Ivy (Rhus tovicodendron) around summer homes, Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysan- 
themum leucanthemum), Bladder Campion (Silene latifolia), False Flax (Camelina 
microcarpa), Tufted Vetch (Vicia angustifolia), and Indian Mustard (Brassica 
juncea, L.). 

Indian Mustard (Brassica juncea, L.) appears to have become very prevalent 
in many parts of the Province and is causing considerable anxiety to farmers in 
some localities. It resembles somewhat closely Common Mustard but the whole 
_ plant is smoother, being nearly hairless, and covered with a fine bloom. The pods 
are a little longer and they have much longer and more widely spreading stalks 
(pedicels) than those of common Mustard. Indian Mustard is an annual and 
produces large numbers of seeds, but fortunately these do not seem to retain their 
vitality for any great length of time in the soil. It seems safe to say that Indian 
Mustard will never become a very serious pest in well cultivated fields. It should 
not, however, be neglected and allowed to go to seed, as it is not safe to take chances 
with any new weed. ; 


POTATO INVESTIGATIONAL WORK 


This work was undertaken to determine the best source from which to obtain 
seed potatoes free from the so-called “ Physiological diseases,” such as Leaf Roll 
and Mosaic, which would give large yields. With this object in view Green Moun- 
tain and Irish Cobbler seed potatoes were obtained from Southern Ontario, 
Northern Ontario and New Brunswick. ‘The seed from these sources was planted 
side by side in plots.in nearly every county in Southern Ontario. Two sets of 
such plots were planted in each county, one set on heavy soil and the other on 
light. The Agricultural Representatives co-operating with the farmers in their 
counties looked after the planting, spraying and cultivation of these plots. During 
the summer each plot was inspected for disease by Mr. Aiton of this Department. 
This fall the Agricultural Representatives ascertained the yields obtained from 
the seed of each of the three sources. The following table summarizes the results 
of these experiments and shows the average percentage of Leaf Roll, Mosaic, 
Foreign, and Misses found in the plants grown from the seed of the two varieties 
from the three different sources. It also shows the average yields in bushels per 
acre from each variety from the three sources :— 


SUMMARY OF ALL THE COUNTIES 


DIG MOL ULOLS © INSPOCLOUM ce ak ceo ee ere eae ls ioe eu tn aee ee a bewes 380 
ULTEGRA ATLITIO( bct.th ste ea acta: « Pela ba ate i tke? aS ake Dial ol SC ia wists Web abe 74,200 
ears ON Which plots Were: SICUALCK 4m 2.050 oul e sia ety She es 64 

Average percentage of Leaf Roll in Irish Cobblers...... (S. Ont.) 44.6 Yield 137.6 
* = : ae 3 ohelia padlinran A (N.B.) D2 eam AA 
as s eS Mg es ond a Es (N. Ont.) Tt ea EET: 

Average percentage of Mosaic in Irish Cobblers...... (S. Ont.) 2.4 RLS 1G 
ee ce 6é sé ce Sg ned by 3 (N.B.) Bs 9 6é 140.4 
e a + - %. aie Tekasies (N. Ont.) 12 "ace 
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Average percentage of Leaf Roll in Green Mountain...... (S. Ont.) 


‘c ‘“ “c 7 «“ CSSD ar ny es (N. Ont. ) 
“Average percentage of Mosaic in Green Mountain...... (S.; Ont.) 
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Average percentage of Foreign in Green Mountain...... (S. Ont.) 
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Average percentage of Misses in Trish Cobbler...... (S. Ont.) 
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Average percentage of Misses in Green Mountain...... (S. Ont.) 
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It is seen from the above table that the seed potatoes obtained from Northern 
Ontario were much freer from Leaf-Roll and Mosaic and produced larger yields 
per acre than the seed from Southern Ontario and New Brunswick. 


OLDS bo Co HL oO 


WINTER INJURY TO FRUIT TREES 


The Horticultural Department has made a careful study of the winter injuries 
caused to fruit trees in different sections of the Province in the winter of 1917-18, 
which was the most severe on record as far as damage to fruit trees is concerned. 
The result of these studies is an estimate that from 20 to 25 per cent. of the apple 
trees between Toronto and Belleville were destroyed and all sections of the Province 
suffered similarly. Many more trees will die in 1919. Fruit trees and plants of 
all kinds suffered injury, as did also forest and shade trees. Varieties which have 
always been considered iron-clad were seriously injured and sorts thought to be 
safe enough for commercial purposes were so badly damaged as to be rendered 
undesirable. A winter such as this may never occur again but no one would care, 
at present, to recommend the Baldwin apple for general planting in Ontario. 
Messrs. Tisdale and Boyd, of Simcoe, Norfolk County, included 2,800 Baldwins in 
an orchard of 7,000 trees set some eight years ago. A large proportion of the 
Baldwins have been wiped out and it is feared that the entire number will. have 

.to be replaced by some hardier sort. 

Northern Spy, which is counted satisfactory in hardiness and which has never 
shown serious winter injury at Guelph, was very badly damaged last year by the 
killing of large branches in the top. One grower at Burlington lost an entire 
orchard of Duchess pears consisting of some 600 trees of bearing age. Another 
grower in Essex County lost 20 acres of mature peach trees, and many additional 
instances could be given. 

Following is a brief summary of observations; the importance of which will 
be evident: 

The following forms of injury are recognized :— 

(1) Root Killing ; 

(2) Killing of Bark at the Collar or Crown; 

(3) Bark Splitting (without killing) ; | 

(4) Bark Killing on Trunk and Branches; 

(5) Sunscald ; 

(6) Bark Killing in Crotches of Main Limbs; - 

(7) Killing Back of Branches; 

(8) Killing of Fruit Buds and Spurs; 

(9) Black Heart. 
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CAUSES OF INJURY 


(1) Root Killing. Caused principally by the use of tender roots for budding 
and grafting. Worse on wet or heavy undrained land. Caused also by lack of 
snow or other ground cover. Worse on sites exposed to wind. All varieties affected, 
‘even the hardiest. . 

(2) Collar or Crown Killing. Caused by lack of drainage and by forcing trees 
for strong growth as with heavy applications of stable manure or long continued 
‘cultivation. Some varieties are particularly susceptible, notably King and Ontario. 

(3) Bark Splitting. Caused by a sudden drop in temperature. Much worse 
in strong growing trees and on sunny exposures. 

(4) Bark Killing. Caused by drying out of the bark in long continued cold 
spells. Increased by exposure to wind. 

(5) Sunscald. Occurs on areas exposed to strong sun of late winter and 
early spring. Caused by repeated freezing and thawing. 

(6) Crotch Injury. A common and serious form of damage which leads to 
‘decay in the heart of the tree. The cause is not obvious. The injury is seriously 
induced by over growth. 

(7) Killing Back of Branches. Occurs on tender varieties and is seriously 
induced by over stimulation of wood growth. Caused by low temperatures, especially 
if long continued. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 


The attendance during the year hag been materially reduced as a result of 
the war, yet at the same time the classes have been fairly well maintained in 
comparison with other institutions. With the war over the attendance will no 
doubt in due course return to normal proportions. During the past College 
session, which ended April 30th, the number of students in attendance amounted 
to 99 in all classes. Of this number 49 were graduated and received the diploma 
of the College, and 8 of them were subsequently granted the degree of Bachelor 
of Veterinary Science (B.V. Sc.) by the University of Toronto. During the 
present session, which commenced October 1, 1918, there were 73 students attend- 
ing. The first and second year classes have entered in the course now requiring 
four years attendance for graduation. Included in the present classes are a number 
of students returned from active service overseas under routine military orders 
to continue their professional training. ‘This indicates the importance attached 
to veterinary training by the military authorities. 

In view of the extension of the course from three years to four years attend- 
ance the staff has been strengthened and an expansion and rearrangement of the 
curriculum has been made. Several new subjects were added, including Clinical 
Diagnostics, Physics and Bio-Chemistry. The latter two of these subjects are 
taught at the University of Toronto. The subject of Clinical Diagnostics is being 
taught in the College Infirmary and at the Military Remount Depots where a large 
number of horses are at present available for demonstration purposes. This branch 
of instructional work could profitably be further extended to include cattle, sheep 
and swine in addition to horses. The extension of instruction in this direction 
would materially improve the training for general practice and permit of better 
service being rendered to clients in the treatment of their live stock for disease. 

Another new departure in the course of tuition is that of Public Speaking. 
This training is already showing good effects in the students by improving their 
rhetoric as well as their knowledge of the proper procedure in the conduct of 
meetings such as the Weekly Science Association meetings at the College. At 
these meetings the students give addresses on professional subjects which are 
discussed by the members present. 

Further adjustments and expansion of the course of studies and instruction 
are being considered owing to the transition of veterinary usefulness to a greater 
extent from the city to the country. This is incidental to the somewhat lessened 
demand for horses in the cities because of the more general use of the automobile 
and motor, and on the other hand to the constantly increasing demand for — 
veterinarians to attend to ailments affecting horses, cattle, sheep and swine in 
farming communities. To cope with these exigencies the College should con- 
sistently strive, by maintaining a high standard of efficiency for the proper training 
of veterinarians, to attend to the needs of clients and safeguard live stock interests 
in general against losses from preventable diseases. 

In addition to training students for general practice as veterinary surgeons 
the College also trains them for scientific pursuits and to conduct research work, 
which may tend to solve many of the live stock problems occasioned by disease 
with consequent national economic losses. It also trains the student for sanitary 
service work in suppressing contagious diseases of animals and in preventing the 
transmission of diseases such as tuberculosis to mankind through unwholesome 
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milk supplies and from meats and meat food products of doubtful origin. The 
inspection of animals both before and after slaughter by qualified veterinary 
inspectors at abattoirg is essential for the establishment and continuance of an 
export dressed meat trade with Great Britain and the United States as these 
countries impose import regulations which require veterinary inspection and 
certification of all meats and meat food products from Canada. The College there- 
fore serves an important national function for the upbuilding of an export dressed 
meat trade from Canada by properly training students for the work of meat 
inspection. 

At the present time veterinary science is particularly worthy of encouragement 
as a suitable occupation and field of endeavor for the young man desirous of 
improving his own status in hfe and rendering useful service to the community 
at large. In’ comparison with other professions it does not necessarily tend to 
disassociate him from agriculture but rather to create a greater desire for every- 
thing that pertains to the improvement and advancement of agriculture, particu- 
larly that branch of the industry associated with the management, conservation, 
breeding and improvement of live stock. It is universally conceded that live stock 
is an absolute necessity to successful agricultural development through assisting 
to maintain soil fertility and by converting the cheaper materials grown on the 
farm into higher priced finished food products. In the completion of this the 
College materially assists by training students in veterinary skill and science for 
the successful treatment and prevention of various ailments and diseases of animals 
and to protect live stock from being depleted through contagious diseases. The 
field of veterinary science has only just touched the fringe of its possibilities and 
usefulness and offers many opportunities for the young man of worthy ambitions, 
and in view of the real service which it may render the general community and 
agriculture it should attract a superior class of student to the College. The class 
of student most desired is the young man of sound views with a general knowledge 
of live stock and a good education to meet entrance requirements and enable 
him to acquire a true grasp of the deeper principles of advanced thought and study. 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES 


At the close of the fiscal year, the “Bureau of Industries” disappears as a Branch 


of the Department, and the “Statistics and Publications Branch” takes its place. 
The change is merely one in name, but is nevertheless of considerable historical 
interest. The Bureau of Industries was established in 1882, which was even before 
the creation of the Department of Agriculture. It was authorized by statute to 
collect statistics on manufacturing, industrial, municipal and agricultural subjects. 
All these lines were carried on for a time, but with the development of the Proy- 
ince and changes in the administrative organization, the work was divided with 
other Branches. Industrial subjects were years ago assigned to the Labour 
Branch, and a year or two ago, municipal subjects were assigned to the newly created 
Municipal Branch. This left only Agricultural statistics. which naturally belorg 
to this Department, and the collection and tabulation of statistics on all hnes of 
field crops and live. stock will be continued in accordance with the system which 
has been so long established. In this connection, it might be noted that an arrange- 
ment has recently been made with the Census and Statistics Bureau at Ottawa, by 
which the two offices will co-operate in so far as statistics in this Province on Agri- 
cultural matters are concerned. Part of the work will be done by each office and 
the results announced simultaneously. The value of Ontario figures at Ottawa is, 
of course, as part of the figures for the Dominion as a whole, aint: in the Province 
they have a more local interest and will therefore still be tabulated 1 yy Counties. 
Moreover, by this plan duplication will be avoided and uniformity of results ob- 
tained. 

Along with the tabulation of statistics, this Branth will also look after the 
printing, “mailing and distribution of the different publications issued by the Depart- 
ment. These publications are more and more in demand each year, as their practi- 
cal usefulness is more generally established. The following is a list of the publi- 
cations issued during the past year :- 


4194 “Apple sOrehardingeis cases seca 4 oe epic ieee ee ae cere ee ee 15,000 
*935° Sweets: Clo vetie ccc ce co are id eC Us ae ee ote gh Rene teeter ae 3.000 
257. Diseases sof Erult Trees o.oo e eee es ere ee eee 20,000 
258 Diseases of’ Veretabless soe nine ee le oat eerie ee reine - 15,000 
259 Books on Agriculture and Household Science .,.............. 25,000 
260-Experiments: with. Warm: Crops). <> oe ee re eee eee 15,000 
2612 Wheater ath SAB Y Goahaae, Seo, Goa ae we aan eee an clatter Ce ae ee ee 30,000 
2624Sugar_beetSamw. eave jae Sinn OT Ra aie Eee ee hun oR ME 37,000 
263 MUSDTOOMSs . sis Hach cds ss Wee ea ictele ea inte Bae ate ae areca Uri ces eee rears 12,000 - 
264 Diseases of Digestive Organs of Horses and Cattle ............ 30,000 
265-Bacteria—Friends and= Foes? ja 5. csse ec ee ue ae was ga ee 12,000 
266*Gheesemakinge;s and Buttermakinen ou. seas aes ces chee 30,000 
207 Farm Water .oupply and, sewage: Disposal. 2 sues. eae oe 30,000 
264,000 


The following crop bulletins have been printed for distribution :— 


133-Crop>Bulletin~ Novem Peryel 9.E jaca on wees ca pote oete ey ae ee eee eee 20,000 
134 Crops Bulletin Aprils L918 ee ee ieee eee ee ee eee 4,000 
135, Crop sBulletinieMay.c-£9 1S eto. een eee ee eee eee 5.000 
136:Crop: Bulletin, wAugusty. LOTR BO Meets wg pete rea eee teen eer 6,000 


*Second editions. 
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The distribution of the Annual Reports has been continued and the following 


are the figures of the numbers printed for distribution :— 


OTA TA Cs WEE OE Ces Bal Macs Va areas wscdene ee are ote Reveals ie Rite AGT a Eke cian oa 
Piva bile on ee CuUreurals WOllePe. so) ctr, haath ais os ee, Ome metenee ake ohio als 
Moor Beier UITOIT ULE ETON Segre Ore) he oo salts bichC tae Nore a ee SOL eres 
Agricultural Societies and Field Crop Competitions .............. 
PLE PARES ee CORT OS aie tie tet geo c stg eny peel Pain, Ja, aa aceite Ye 
MeCeLaAnteetaT OWENS a ASSOCLAULION <., cietkc Delete le. casa otevere, Mate ase one te aoe ay aos 
PV Or stock eblancn sD GA PDCNGICGES sc cies s fw eiakete Glee Oe are cade sere eaten 
Stalove le nrOrnen tw Oa wl tones dine Os a dicha ths cela bed re ee ee Re 
WOM CT em LSE ILC Ose m Le AIR] eet ee olny ae las S's ain one Rte Sak, eta hit RO sue ete 
Dairymen’s: “Associations —. ... 2.0.6. ARES A ae anaes ee Re ate teh tek 
Po EGU Oe Wal wy SOGCIELY Be cette soe ns aoe co ore Cie clans cre oa Ueteta bas cneke ace eceatelepe 
Por Wehta Cal OC res SEOCLALLO I See eect ne 7 onc etn Sita! ee ee ar We peers So 
See hee DHT eam SOC LAE LOT wmincetsen 5 ade arin oe tatak ae satu ie & clan la wuerereiS alee la 
Bureau. of Industries, (Agricultural Statistics). 3s... std ee oa Oe 
Vaneland-Hortuicuitural Mxperimentt Station osteo we ocho cess 


Circulars were printed for special distribution as follows: 


Dean C2eta blerGargenstOre livery (EVOMES ooo. oko siecctetne lene cba tots, 6o sp anal ene 
SSLCUUCL LOS ere ya e109 rOd ULLION oss waters Ge Micgee cxcthe » 6s 
6) Letter tofhural-Teaeners: re. Hor Productiontns...« ttc. &. oes. 2 
Crh GOP in BIy Gee LTA OW ceseree ks Ge eee a ee yin et ate Ws em Orsay « ara 
PEAS, UPUREA ORIG ear T ha eR RUN ROR eee es ar ay A Gee Pe Ot Sa a ea 
SelLsACKV Arusha et CCU ll ie ite ta Sent uate y vic, tele a. 0 wovtemcms wise s+ 3 
WE ROOK ILS 1Obied UilLOT aWOMeN Se INSLiLULOGu. © 4 fete Semis cise os oe 
eV FIST CS) Ome Aye PODS mre eae ease e ck rams he eam eee ge kes aren) ¢ Snes eo 
Ae VV AP Li Cet OGU Sea Us COOKING. stn tete entre t cones toh. as Aes adigen ts 6 
DEV INS” OFS RIL cation Vie SOLA D1 OS arte hares gh cee reece Le we Le eee ea 
SMV VC LTLECT: CVV Tec pee one etre errata teen gM MOE a iha gina) vd vlues 
Seen Ore) Ol tae SCetieO rimr mt eam es cet Sor res suai Ghee aha 
eve LOCK Ol DDI Se ASCOCIAUION Se mts oa ao eet inte ee 


100,000 
100,000 


457,000 


FRUIT BRANCH 


Since 1914, five apple orchards of from 200 to 350 trees each have beeu 
operated by the Branch in different parts of the Province to try out various methods 
of pruning, spraying, cultivation, and crop handling. The latter line of work was 
interfered with seriously during the war owing to the desires of the Government 
to supply the Canadian hospitals in Europe with fresh fruit, resulting in our ship- 
ping the product of these orchards overseas for the past four years. It had been 
the intention to try out car lots of boxes in the Western markets and in Great 
Britain in comparison with the same quality of fruit in barrels. It was also felt 
that more of our good varieties packed in boxes should be placed on the markets of 


Farmerettes in an Ontario berry patch. 


the larger cities in Ontario in competition with the Western product. These 
experiments may be again considered if the apple crop of 1919 warrants it. Five 
experienced men have been employed the greater part of the year in the carrying 
out of the experimental and demonstration work outlined. 

An Act known as the Fruit Pests Act, has been part of our laws since the 
introduction into Ontario of the San José Scale. This Act was drafted for the 
protection of fruit growers against the. spread of such insects and diseases as 
Codling Moth, San José Scale, Black Knot, Yellows and Little Peach, Pear 
Psylla, and Pear Blight, and any others of a dangerous character that may be 
introduced from time to time. The system of inspection of orchards is by muni- 
cipal officers appointed locally, but supervised by Provincial officers. The Provincial 
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Entomologist has charge of the work, aided by a chief inspector, and two permanent 
assistants. For investigational and nursery work, temporary help is employed 
during the summer months. 

Included in the above item should be mentioned the work of the Provincial 
Entomologist in his investigations in the life habits of and remedies for some of 
the most destructive pests that worry the fruit grower. Only those in close touch 
with the work realize the time and thought required to get the results finally put 
out in bulletin form and through the Spray Calendar each year. The apple maggot, 
the cherry fruit fly, the leaf roller, the pear psylla, all very troublesome, have 
been studied in turn and efficient methods of control worked out. 

Under the Fruit Pests Act, one-half the cost of local inspection of orchards is 
borne by the Province. In 1918, fourteen municipalities took advantage of such 
assistance, receiving therefor the sum of $1,356.13. Naturally the greater part of 
the work is carried out in the Niagara Peninsula, where the fruit growing interests 
are sufficiently strong to secure the active assistance of the municipal councils. 
Under the provisions of the Act, upon petition of twenty-five or more ratepayers 
who- are bona fide fruit growers, the council is required to appoint a competent 
man as Inspector, subject always to the approval of the Minister of Agriculture. 


ASSOCIATION WORK 


Under a special Act known as the Agricultural Associations Act, there are 
incorporated some twenty societies having for their object the promotion of some 
special line of agriculture. ach of these associations is entitled to receive from 
the Government a specified sum of money voted each year by the Legislature for 
the carrying on of its work. At the end of the year, reports must be submitted 
to the Government showing the activities of each and how such moneys were 
expended. 


“Farmerette’”’ camp in one of the Ontario fruit districts. 


Included in those coming under the direction of the Fruit Branch are such 
associations as the Fruit Growers’ Association, the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Asso- 
ciation and the Ontario Horticultural Exhibition. During the period of the war, 
the expenditures of some of these societies have been curtailed while the Horticul- 
tural Exhibition has been forced to suspend operations until the military authorities 
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give up the use of the buildings of the Canadian National Exhibition during the 
fall. With the signing of the armistice, there has come a renewed vigor in the ~ 
work of these associations, and the directors of the Exhibition hope again to put on 
a bigger and better show of fruits, vegetables. flowers and honey than has been 
shown in the years previous to the Great War. 


VINELAND EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


This Station was started at Vineland in the heart of the Niagara Peninsula 
thirteen years ago, as the centre of all experimental work with fruits and vegetables. 
Orchard planting was begun in 1908, and plant breeding work some time later. 
At present there are about 150 acres under cultivation, orchards, vineyards, and 
small fruit plantations, containing all the leading and new varieties, and thousands 
of seedlings from both natural and artificial breeding. Many valuable experiments 
are under way, and with the orchards now coming into bearing the visitor to the 
farm will find much of interest to him at all times. ; 

The Station is equipped with greenhouses, packing house, general office build- 
ing, cold storage, canning plant, residence for director, and houses for foreman, 
teamsters, etc. A central heating plant covers greenhouses, office building and 
director’s residence. Several acres of land are under the Skinner Irrigation Sys- 
tem, while a pumping plant at the lake supplies water to all of the farm buildings. 
Two reports of the work being carried on have already been issued while a third is 
now being prepared. Results of some of the experiments have been issued from time 
to time. Six scientifically trained men are at present employed on the permanent 
staff. 


FRUIT FOR SOLDIERS 


Since the outbreak of the war the Fruit Branch on behalf of the Government 
has collected and shipped large quantities of fruit for distribution among Canadian 
Soldiers in Hospitals overseas. The apples were shipped in boxes and the canning 
and preserving of other fruits was done at the Vineland Farm. Only fruit of the 
best quality was forwarded. Following is the summary of the quantities for- 
warded during the war period :— 


APPT.ES 
uy See ere oe aaah, ees Fe ie iG tu enone A yee Th hah BNR 200 boxes 
DOLD ean ee eae chan eae tei aas os aN ete ah <u aa ee een he ean 10,00022="* 
bh iets er Ce eet er Pa rin Soha ey Wir a eA ay 25.000: “ 
BCD By eae Wee gehen PID tare eo uN BU ARNE RR ER Md ee RS onl ge EN pate rs aoe et et 50.000 oo 
gO Ba renee a reg aire  oait nena P MCaeRR LL) Aula ape oth ar Cee ede otic ia 25,000 <“ 


1915—Canned. peaches ® spaces stescse wes iane se ater ee ane 20,000 gallon cans 
1916—Jams, jellies, peaches, apples, plums, pears ...... 49,140 
(32,562 gallons peaches.) 
1917%——Jams; rjellies; -et@s say saree 0 ne hana seria p giteriot aes akaey 97,782 -** eS 
The largest quantities being made up of 
PRGA Chi] arnt tepieeen ste ere ie airs oe eg ee eee 6,534 - es 
Peaches: In SY YUN we tsi os, spas Seatac ee nee era ere 45,990 a i 
PéarSs 10 'SVTUD SG iste eos cee eer cet ee eee 22,0D2 = ves 


Six carloads of fruit were distributed in Canada 
in 1917 for the use of returned soldiers. 
1918——Jams, «jellies, ete See fe a ee ee oe 50,000 . i" 


292,198 
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Owing to congested tansportation it was difficult to forward the output of 1917 
and it was not all sent overseas until well on to the summer of 1918. Hence the 
make for 1918 was more limited. The Department during the first few years dis- 
tributed the fruit overseas through its own organization, but the pack of 1917 and 
1918 has all been turned over to the Canadian Red Cross at Canadian ports and has 
been distributed through their organization in Great Britain and France. 


NORTHERN ONTARIO PLANT BREEDING STATION 


The following notes record the activities of the Northern Ontario Plant 
Breeding Station, at the Industrial Farm, Fort William, Ontario, for the season of 
1918, and outline, in general, its aims and policy. 

The first actual plant breeding work with fruits was performed in the 
spring, when several varieties of cultivated strawberries of desired quality and 
size were fertilized with pollen of two selections of common wild strawberries and 
one selection of wild alpine strawberry. Four yarieties of garden raspberries were 
pollinated with pollen from selected wild red and wild white raspberry. 

The resulting seedlings will be observed as they develop under field conditions” 
and without protection or special nurture. One of the factors to be ascertained is 
just what percentage of wild blood is required in the future berry so that it will 
thrive without the aid of winter protection. : 

Many trees, shrubs and vines were purchased from commercial nurseries and 
planted in the nursery rows preparatory to being used in the ornamentation of the 
erounds and driveways of the Industrial Farm. Specimens of some interesting 
varieties, such as those recently intreduced by Prof. N. E. Hansen from Asia, were 
secured and added to the trial plots where they are undergoing test of climate and 
thus showing the extent of their suitabilty for this region. A quantity of native 
forest pulled seedlings were put in the nursery. A large number of seedling trees 
and shrubs resulting from the seed sown in 1917 have prospered. 

In small fruits, additions were made to. the number of varieties of straw- 
berries, currants, raspberries and blackberries. A collection of the hardiest varieties 
of grapes were secured from the Dominion Horticulturist, Ottawa, and from 
Minnesota and Manitoba nursery firms, and these will serve as indicators for the 
lxperiment Station’s future efforts in viticulture. 

The tree fruits were increased by the planting of several rows of Hibernal 
apple and Dartt crab apple to be used for top-working; a number of further 
varieties of apples, plums and plum hybrids raised by nurserymen of the prairies; 
and also several new varieties of these fruits which have been developed by Prof. 
N. E. Hansen at Brookings, South Dakota, and by Minnesota fruit-grcwers. 
Some promising Russian pears were received from Mr. David Tait, Iron Bridge, 
Ontario, as well as a shipment of his own grown seedlings. Mr. Chas. Young, 
Richards Landing, Ontario, who has been doing extensive experimenting for the 
Fruit Branch for many years, furnished different kinds of hardy plum trees. A few 
hundred seedlings from Manitoba-grown apples and Russian-variety cherries were 
obtained from A. P. Stevenson & Sons, Morden, Manitoba, and will be tried out 
here and by experimenters in other northern parts of the Province. Hardy crab 
apple seedlings are being developed for use as stocks in root-grafting. Upwards of 
2,600 apple seedlings were started in pots in the greenhouse and transplanted to 
the field. Large numbers of young trees are developing from seed of apples, 
native plums, native cherries, Saskatoon berries, and native nuts, sown in the field. 
The shelter belt was widened by planting more good specimens of promising native 
fruits. 
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Nothing of more present interest has been set out on this Station than the 
shipment of Bacurjaney apple and pear seedlings. ‘These were grown by the 
Professor of Horticulture, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph—who secured the 
seed some five years ago from high altitudes in the Caucasus Mountatns in Russia. 
The seed was obtained with the specific purpose of being a factor in the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory pomology for Northern Ontario, and as it is claimed for the 
apples that they are as hardy as the Pyrus baccata, of much larger size and sup- 
erior quality, results from the seddlings are awaited with deep interest. 

In the vegetable garden—variety tests were continued and observations made 
in regard to different methods of culture and suitability of types. Seeds from the 
Experiment Stations at the Central Dominion Experimental Farm, Ottawa, the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and the Provincial Horticultural Experi- 
ment Station at Vineland Station, were sown for comparison with ordinary com- 
mercial seed. Among the crops of outstanding merit were—C.E.F. Peas, O.A.C. 
Celery, O. A. C. Lettuce, H.E.S. Beets. 

If the statement be correct, that the farther North seed is successfully and 
satisfactorily grown the greater will be the vigor of the resulting crops, then it 
would seem that there is an attractive line of work in vegetable seed growing in 
Northern Ontario. Considerable experimental work along this line is being done 
at this Station and the results from some of the seed, such as Spinach, raised in 
1917 and sent to growers near Lake Ontario, have been very impressive. The 
crop was earher and more vigorous than that from Southern-grown seed. 

Seed raised in 1918 includes spinach, peas, beans, radish, turnip, cabbage, 
carrot, parsnip, parsley, celery, salsify, onion, rhubarb, tomato, cucumber and 
squash. To mature seed, beets.seem to require too long a season for successful 
culture here, and carrots should be on an early soil which possesses a favorable 
exposure. 

Special selection work was done with peas and spinach, and samples of these 
and other seed are being sent to Experiment Stations and growers in Southern 
parts of the province. And, if the advantages of northern-grown vegetable seeds 
prove to be pronounced, much emphasis will be given to the growing of them. 

The different districts of Northern Ontario have been receiving attention as 
prospective sources of potatoes for seed purposes to supply the urgent needs of 
more southern districts. In Thunder Bay district the growing of seed potatoes 
promises to become an increasingly prominent industry, and this Station began. 
conducting experiments to ascertain the most suitable dates of planting the opti- 
mum in regard to depth of setting the seed, distance between the sets in the row, 
and methods of cultivation, as well as a comparison of whole tubers and cut sets. 

Distribution of material was commenced. It comprised forest tree seeds, 
forest pulled seedlings, fruit trees, fruit seeds, vegetable seed, flower seeds, which 
were sent to different experimenters. There is a wider variety and greater quantity 
of materials in readiness for sending out in the spring of 1919. 

“To be of greatest benefit to a region, the work must be done in the region,” 
is the principle prompting the method adopted in developing a Northern Pom- 
ology. Fruit seedlings are being raised by the thousands here in the North for the 
North and it is expected that progress will be steady. An important side of the 
work is acting as a trial station for the various plant breeding stations ‘of this 
Province of the Northern States. Co-operation has begun with the experiment 
stations of Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota and Manitoba in the exper- 
imenting with different schemes in the culture of fruits, the testing out of variet- 
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ies to determine their respective ranges of hardiness, and the utilizing of native 
fruit plants. 

Public School properties, here and there, are receiving assistance in the way 
of making plans for their adornment and securing trees and shrubs for their plant- 
ing. 

Returned soldiers taking up land in Northern Ontario will be supplied with 
plants of small fruits, fruit trees, and other horticultural products to assist in the 
making of their homes. 


/ 


Tractors were used even in harvesting. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES BRANCH 


Agricultural and Horticultural Societies, the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ 
Association and its branches, and the Ontario Plowmen’s Association and branches 
come under the supervision of my branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


Three hundred and fifty Societies are regularly incorporated under the Agricul- 
tural Societies’ Act, as amended in 1906, and this number is being added to each 
year by the formation of new societies in Northern Ontario. The total member- 
ship to date is over 250,000. In order to encourage the societies in the north 
and in unincorporated districts they are, to the number of 62, given an additional 
appropriation of $5,000 and also their regular grants are based on double their 
expenditure for agricultural purposes, which doubles their grants as compared with 


A prize-winning team at the fall fair. 


those to societies in Older Ontario. In the division of the regular grant of $75,000 
the amount societies formerly received was 33 cents on the dollar of expenditure 
for agricultural purposes. ‘This has now been reduced to 2814 cents owing to the 
formation of several new societies. The total expenditure of all Agricultural 
Societies in the Province is $489,334 being seven times as much as the grants they 
receive. The Canadian National and Central Canada Exhibitions and the Western 
Fair receive a sum of $5,000 which is divided among them according to their 
expenditures for agricultural purposes. 

Besides the holding of Fairs and Exhibitions, Agricultural Societies hold 
Seed Fairs, Spring Stallion and Bull Shows and Standing Field Crop Competitions. 
A number of societies hold no exhibitions, but devote all their funds to the purchase 
and maintenance of pure bred stock, with excellent results for the localities in which 
this plan is adopted. These Stock Societies receive a grant of $50 for each stallion 
kept, $20 for each bull, $15 for each boar and $5 for each ram. They also receive 
$50 as a membership grant. 
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FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS 


- These were inauguarated in 1907 when ten societies entered and 250 farmers 
competed with one crop. This line of work has met with the hearty approval of 
the agriculturists of Ontario and has expanded from time to time until in 1918, 
7,500 farmers entered these competitions and the two-crop system was adopted. 
In order to increase production, prizes for spring wheat were largely increased 
in 1918, and the result was that the experiment in the production of Marquis 
wheat proved a great financial success and we had the largest entry for that crop 
since the inauguration of the competitions. 

Under the rules and regulations the Department give a grant of $50 for each 
crop (except for spring wheat where it is $75), and the Society contributes $25 
for each crop. 

In addition to the above, the first five prize winners in the Standing Field 
Crop Competitions are eligible to compete for the large prizes offered at the 
Canadian National and Central Canada Exhibitions and Guelph and Ottawa 
Winter Fairs. Prizes are offered for sheaves as well as two bushel sacks of grain. 


WET WEATHER INSURANCE GRANTS 


Since 1911 the Legislature has made an appropriation of $10,000 to societies 
suffering loss in gate receipts owing to wet weather conditions as specified in 
Section 24, Subsections 2 and 3 of the Act. The grant is based on the loss in gate 
receipts as compared with the average of three previous normal years, and the 
Society receives 75 per cent. of the loss. The application for the grant must be 
accompanied by an affidavit, sworn to by the President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
This appropriation has saved from financial wreck many of our smaller societies. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS CONVENTION 


The Convention of the Ontario Association of Fairs and Exhibitions is held 
in February, in Toronto, and is attended by delegates from all the societies. At 
this meeting, matters of vital importance to the societies are discussed and sug- 
gestions for future improvements at Fairs and Exhibitions put forward. Many 
valuable improvements have been thus inaugurated. This organization receives 
no grant from the Government. ‘The proceedings of this Convention are embodied 
in the annual report of the Agricultural Societies, and an Appendix to this report 
is also published annually containing the names, addresses and scores of competitors 
in the Field Crop Competitions, together with the names of the varieties of grain 
and of noxious weeds found and the standing of the prize winners at the Canadian 
Natioral and Central Canada Exhibitions and the Guelph and Ottawa Winter 
Fairs. This Appendix has proved a splendid advertisement for the farmers who 
had prize winning seed grain for sale and has brought large financial benefits to 
all concerned. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


In 1906 the new Act was passed putting Horticultural Societies on a separate 
basis from Agricultural. From a membership of a few hundred and a small number 
of struggling societies, they now have a paid membership of over 18,009 and nearly 
one hundred societies, distributed from Dryden in New Ontario to Glengarry in 
the West. The members of these societies are very enthusiastic and are doing 
splendid work in inaugurating improvements and beautifying cities, towns and 
villages in the Province. Many of the societies hold exhibitions. 

3 M.A. 
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A special feature during the war era has been the marvellous effort in the 
production of food stuffs ard all kinds of vegetables. Reports to hand show that 
hundreds of tons of garden products have been grown on front and back yards 
and vacant lots aie in all previous years were covered with noxious weeds. 
Speakers and judges are supplied by the Department for meetings and exhibitions. 

The Ontario Horticultural Association meets annually in this city and is 
attended by delegates from every society in the Province. The improvement of 
school grounds, streets and the beautification of home surroundings are particular 
lines that receive their careful consideration. A report of these proceedings and 
of the work of the societies is published annually and is much appreciated by the 
members. 


ONTARIO VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association supervises the work of the Field 
Crop and Garden Competitions carried on through their local branches. They 
hold a Convention each year in February, the annual report of which is edited 
by me. The Legislative grant to this Association is $800. Two years ago, besides 
the Vegetable Crop Competition, Garden contests for the substantial prizes offered 
were inaugurated and have proved of great value each year, not only to the com- 
petitors but to the communities in which they are held. This Association holds 
an annual Convention, which is addressed by experts and practical vegetable 
growers, and meetings held by the branches are frequently addressed by speakers 
sent out by the Department. The prize winners in the Field Crop Competitions 
ave eligible to compete at the Canadian National and Central Canada Exhibitions. 
and the Western Fair, and their exhibits have always received favorable comment. 


F 
ONTARIO PLOWMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


This Association has been in operation for several years and receives a grant 
of $1,000 from the Ontario Government. Interest has been revived among the 
young farmers in Ontario in the better cultivation of the soil. Besides the Pro- 
vincial and Branch Plowing Matches, this Association has worked in hearty co- 
yperation with the manufacturers of farm machinery, both in Canada and the 
United States and their farm power and other machines have proved of inestimable 
value to the farmers who see their machines in operation side by side and are 
thereby in a better position to intelligently select the farm machinery best suited 
to their particular conditions. Judges for Branch and Provincial Plowing Matches 
are supplied by the Central Association and paid by them. The amount offered 
at the Provincial Plowing Match in prizes is $1,500. The Provincial plowing 
match is a big annual event and was to have been held at Ottawa for 1918. Owing 
to the aabiaeg epidemic it-was cancelled by the Ottawa authorities. 


LIVE STOCK BRANCH 


The second annual co-operative wool sale of the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ 
Association in co-operation with the Ontario Department of Agriculture was held 
in June and July. Wool was received for sale during these months and was graded 
by the officials from the Dominion Live Stock Branch and sold by the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers Limited, Toronto. The great increase in amount of 
wool handled in 1918 over 1917 is indicative of the success of co-operative wool 
marketing. 3 | 

The following are the grades, pounds of each grade, and price per pound in 
1917 and 1918. 


Co-operative wool sales are helping to develop the sheep industry. 


| 
| | 


| 
[OT 7Pur ne ol 9by) = 7 21948 ved 1 O18 
Grade ! | oe | S.P. 
/ Pounds per pound | Pounds | per pound 
Bite by tan : 
Fine Medium Combing........ Serer. oie xe 3,461 | 67 | 8,102 763 
Medinm Combing. sose0, + iss as he 4, hg a 82,241 66 | 129,518 763 
MICOTUI LOUIS coy. a Stes sheik terdes tite wale wees: a 7, 1842 67 | 24,678 734 
Dayan CLANS, AON OL Sto ates bec ahety ta ejensis. Been, =, 4 64,636 634 228 , 281 733 
Dow Combing’. 3. 205.26 ee Me eek een Oe pets 169 , 297 67 
Coarse Combing ....... Pisa weit nike <a itipee bien 93 44 Es 4 57 104,82 602 
PuaS Lert ee he Sere: OO BES SS oe 4,480 |» RTS poe Knice tlt Soa te he etee $ 
Rejects— | 
IUPES 6.0 PSC ess alee tus cee ns ) | 12,790 42 
LAT EN 6 ta aN ES SR Ban CA ta Re ; 8,835 | 50 | 123.209 50 
B Dealeee |. Sy a iver eae igus ee | 3°764.| 50, 
GTEV AUN DIAC 2. Speed st: Seb acy’ ones be oe 183517— 4 46 | 4,205 4] 
PROC MS ANUP ICCES viens erie gia) o)s,0.8. 0 o.e bain 4. + 0 1S : 604 34 Vastslaiete’ Septarers lates acai temow as 
Dawes Be ei. see. 4 Rey ape rane 4,886 26 17,910 163 
WasbedsWouln mask trace. ae shoes Pate eet ane 78 tap OT, Oa asl tae ene 
Misceilaneous ....... BT: Be oe ee bac e oat ohaky hale [tre eeee ees he GRO FRO noe cn Maes 
Airy aie te SAVIOR verte hela Wo hiy Leoeruk) se vate Pra TELP IOS ay eee ene 6 
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STALLION ENROLMENT 


The report of the Stallion Enrolment Board for 1918 gives a total of 1,993 
stallions enrolled of which 1,535 are pure-bred and 458 grades. To assist buyers in 
purchasing pure-bred stallions, a catalogue containing names and information re- 
garding pure-bred horses offered. for sale, has been printed and distributed among 
owners and: prospective buyers. 1918 was the first year in which premium certificates 
have been granted to stallions in the Province. Forty-two stallions were given 
premium certificates, the premium amounting to $50.00 when between 35 and 60 
foals were obtained during the season of 1918 and where over 60 foals, $100.00. 
The enrolment of grades ceased with the season of 1918, and therefore, the Province 
of Ontario will depend for its future stock of horses only from the use of pure-bred 
sires. Through the work of the Enrolment Board, pure-bred sires have been 
graded as to conformation, and it is hoped that with the decrease in the number 
of poor sires used and the increased publicity of good sires, that the quality of the 
Ontario horses will gain from year to year. 


WINTER FAIRS 


The Ontario Provincial Winter Fair held at Guelph in December, 1918, was 
most successful from the point of view of exhibits. 

The prize list was increased in some sections from the previous year, and as 
the classes were better filled $2,000.00 more was paid out in prize money. The 
entries were very heavy in all classes, new records being made in the number of 
entries in every department, except dressed poultry, which was slightly less. The 
quality of the animals exhibited this year was never better, and the same can be 
said of the seeds and poultry. The mild weather at the time of the Fair and 
the scarcity of labor no doubt affected the exhibit of dressed poultry. 

The attendance was considerably below that of 1917, due to the unfortunate 
recurrence of the influenza epidemic just at the time of the Fair. 

Owing to the Military authorities requiring the use of the buildings during 
the winter of 1917-1918, no Winter Fair was held at Ottawa during the past year. 


DEMONSTRATION SHEEP FLOCKS 


The Ontario Department of Agriculture. in an endeavor to increase the 
popularity of the sheep raising industry in the Province, has placed demonstration 
flocks of five ewes in those parts of the Province particularly suitable for sheep 
raising and in which this industry has not been carried on as extensively as it 
should be. These flocks are placed with young farmers who agree to follow Tecog- 
nized methods in the care and management of the flock under the supervision of 
the Live Stock Branch. The ewes in these flocks are all grades but a pure-bred 
sire is used in every case. The flock owners agreé to return to the Live Stock 
Branch, within four years of the time when the flock is given, six one or two shear 
ewes in payment for the flock given. 

The following shows the distribution of the flocks by counties: 


County. Number of Flocks. 
DOU Ss ace, os! ashi Sa else ashy. od Merce vo ake Sap patie “alrw a aaa tea Eater Oe ae oer cae oe 1 
Glen SAR ye oe oie. seep plore valine sais 6 ety ara tanerore genet Gealvea COGAN Cane iar oe a 1 
Groenvil lege Bee Set iene eas RI Fer es oe ing aaa Ae 1 
FR ALC OT Ey rs Sen gsi n eleiatee sates ie seu d tan baer oseaiie hae weenie is Ce eee eae ke a nn ee 4: 
Hastimesnie weds fae oh secs onosb ecto dpm wend Geeta tee oie ate St re a ee tee nee ee 3 
Musk okai sere, Sei eons wie eee a8 Rieae ie Woes wa Oe ae eee ne ee 2 
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Number of Flocks. 


UES CS ie ES ER oe TE a PRI Be iP oat ea ae ae a 1 
ROUGE OT ONE spot a aha. or EE Ee Rn MA 51th aieges ti iot ay ont. Sh le SE ae RE 3 
EROTELIC Wer Teg eAPR ere ieee Sty he re ha ee an een poh er tegen Oe 3S 3 
PREPARED Soh PUTT SEN S50 2a ae ae a ae ice See gt AN LO tes nt ete Sega ay ett ee ae 4 


ALC OT LU recs re ee et Sek Soh ig ye Spe ate ah pe Mn oN ame et MES oe ane he 1 
CO-OPERATIVE SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK 


The co-operative shipment of pure-bred stock to the West has been carried 
on during 1918 as formerly. The stock is collected under the direction of the 
Live Stock Branch, and shipped in car lots to the West with a man in charge to 
look after the distribution. The year 1917 was a record year and 1918 practically 
equalled it. The following table gives the record for a number of years past: 


Year | Horses : Cattle Sheep Swine Total 
] 
TOQO Rees out as ae ecg wae 25 70 | 84 4 188 
MOL cemcerct ns og <a cetera ee 39 dL | 36 T 133 
TOD ihe ke eas bie see | 58 51 51 18 178 
19t27 3 Hea is MEIN geben FS 51 45 | 24 20 140 
LY 154, Wn dea go a eS | 47 71 107 21 246 
AULA Ree Cees tie 49 97 34 20 200 
TEU EST i a: aie A Pose ae rer RE 28 104 | 76 8 216 
11] je ek Ey a ale ar 59 185e he 4 100 22 366 
BS laser ees S Tas sw ernas 70 269 196 15 550 
NUR eee MIG eae tad ae ws 62 245 180 4 491 
: 


PURE-BRED SALES 


The Department has given a grant to Associations holding pure-bred sales to 
the amount of $3.00 per head, the maximum not to exceed $150.00. Fifteen 
Associations have availed themselves of the opportunity to receive these grants and 
from the arnlications received from other Associations it would appear that, in all 
sections of Ontario, pure-bred sales were becoming increasingly popular and pure- 
bred sires were more universally used. 


POULTRY SHOWS 


Fifty local Poultry Associations each received a $50.00 grant for the fiscal 
year 1917-18. The Associations also received assistance in the way of lecturers 
and demonstrators, and from reports made by local secretaries and official demon- 
strators and judges, it would appear that the poultry industry of the Province 
was never in a more prosperous condition and at no time have the breeders of 
improved poultry been more enthusiastic. 


HORSE SHOWS 


Owing to conditions arising out of the war, a great many horse shows have 
been discontinued. The number receiving a grant for 1917-18 are four. 

In addition to the regular, work of the Live Stock Branch the Director’s time 
has been taken up to some extent with the work of the various Live Stock Asso- 
ciations, he being Secretary of the following Associations: 


Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association. 
Ontario Horse Breeders’. Association. 
Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association. 
Ontario Poultry Association. 

Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
Canadian Swine Breeders’ Association. 


INSTITUTES BRANCH 


The results of the campaign of previous years, with a view to stimulating a 
greater interest in the production of vegetables were manifest in the greatly increased 
area devoted to gardening in the villages, towns and cities of the province, in 1918. 
The call for lecturers was not so great as in 1917, for general interest had been 
aroused and information as to methods was sought for in the bulletin, “ Vegetable 
Growing »: and the agricultural press, weekly and daily papers devoted much 


attention to the Home Garden. Lecturers were, however, furnished for a number- 


of meetings. 
MEETINGS HELD. 


The scarcity of labor and the growing importance of other activities under 
the direction of the Agricultural Representatives, resulted in a diminished call 
for regular Institute and Board of Agriculture meetings. 30% meetings were 
planned for, but on account of unfavorable weather, and in a few cases, conflicting 
attractions, a number of these meetings were cancelled. Interest in the addresses 
given was keen, and the farmers took a deep interest in the discussions. 

A summarized statement of attendance of meetings, judging courses, demon- 
stration lecture courses, etc., is given below: 


REcorRD OF ATTENDANCE. 


Farmers’ Institutes and Boards of Agriculture .......... 531,500 
Women’s Institutes ......... BS «2 erate rand Tek oR eee Sh A ott ngs 250,579 
—————— 282,079 
Demonstration-Lectures for Women ...................... 26,000 
Farmers’ and Women’s Institute Conventions ............ 7,500 
Live.Stock ;Judging: Courses: 2.0.24. cee on eee eee 5,100 
Cheese Factory and Creamery Meetings .................. 12.540 
Vegetable Production -Campaign >. .2. 2.50.2 28 tes Se Se 23,000 
Food Conservation and Preservation ................+-48- 1,200 
Medical Inspection: 1. ats ee tia ees eee ee Ce 7,192 
—$—— 88,582 
Total sattendance +... : See aa ewe aie gies enon oe heen meet ee ee Car 


STOCK JUDGING COURSES 


A great many centres have had the advantage of two-day short courses in 
Stock Judging, during the past 10 years, with the result that the number asked 
for during 1918 was somewhat less than in 1917. Emphasis is placed on Stock 
Judging at the Short Courses in Agriculture, under the direction of the Agricul- 
tural Representatives. This overcomes the necessity for conducting so many two- 
day short courses, for the longer course is much more thorough and valuable. 

Definite ideals towards which to aim in the production of live stock have 
been impressed upon many of the young farmers throughout the province, as a 
result of the Stock Judging Courses, and this line of instruction will no doubt 
continue to hold a prominent place in our programme of work. During the winter 
of 1917-18, forty-four courses were held with an attendance of 3,269. 


WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 


The Women’s Institutes continued to devote their time and resources to 
patriotic work until some time after the signing of the armistice, for there was 
still need for assisting the Red Cross, Belgian Relief, Serbian Relief, Secours 
National, etc. During the year ending with January, 1918, they gave in all, cash 
and goods for patriotic purposes, $855,000. 

In addition to their patriotic work, many of the Institutes continued through- 
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out the whole period of the war to devote some time to regular and special features 
of Women’s Institute work. For the most part, these activities related to Food 
Production and Conservation; Health problems—Home Nursing and First Aid, 
Medical Inspection, Child Welfare, etc.; School Betterment ; Community Welfare 
in the form of healthful play and entertainment, securing of rest rooms, reading 
rooms, travelling hbraries, etc. 

The 30,000 members of the 920 branches show a keen desire to take up the 
progressive programme that has been outlined. Full particulars as to the acitva bles 
of and plans for the Institutes will be found in the report for 1918. 


Girts’ Worx. Within the last year or two many Junior Women’s Institutes 
ot Girls’ Clubs have been formed. About 25 of these have separate organizations 
of their own, but the majority of them are sub-divisions of the parent organi- 
vation. The latter has been found more satisfactory in rural communities where 
the senior members depend largely upon the girls to convey them to the place of 
meeting, to furnish the musical part of the programme, serve refreshments, etc. 

The girls, where organized, did splendid patriotic work, they raised money 
in yarious ways, such as, giving dances, concerts, entertainments, cooking sales, 
ete., and purchased material which was made up into personal property bags, 
pyjamas, socks, trench caps, baby dresses, etc. One branch states “In addition 
to our patriotic work, we donated small sums of money to needy families who 
were suffering from the flu.” It is important to note that while their main object 
was service, they were also developing themselves socially, physically and intellect- 
ually, and following the suggestions contained in the Booklet on Junior Women’s 
Institutes, published by this Branch. 

Another secretary in reporting states, “ Our membership numbers 25, ranging 
in ages from 8 to 16 years, with a couple of Institute ladies acting as honorary 
presidents. We took up some sewing lessons and later when in need of funds 
to purchase material for Red Cross work, we held a bazaar, practically all of the 
dainty articles sold at it being made by the members of the club. Our monthly 
programme usually consists of short readings, songs, and piano music. Since 
our members are all school girls they have felt that the sewing was all they could 
attend to in addition to their ever present school homework. Iam confident, however, 
that all our members will always remember with pleasure the happy hours spent 
with the Girls’ Club as the needles flew, and we learned, lots of things that never 
co by rule, and a powerful pile of knowledge, that you never learn at college, 
and heaps of things you never learn at school.” 

Some of the topics appearing on a Junior Institute programme are—Patriot- 
ism; Our Book Friends; Spring, Its Beauty and Work; How to Create and Preserve 
the Atmosphere of Home; Cooking Demonstrations; and The Christmas Spirit. 
(urls’ Club Work through the Institutes Branch promises to be one of the most 
important activities during the reconstruction period. 

ConventIons. An after-the-war progressive programme was outlined for 
conventions planned for Ottawa, London and Toronto, for October and November. 
The outbreak of influenza forced postponement until February, 1919, when only 
one convention (Toronto) was held. The epidemic very seriously disarranged 
plans for meetings and conventions during the latter part of 1918. 


DEMONSTRATION LECTURE COURSES 
The interest taken in demonstration lecture courses is growing steadily. Even 
during the latter period of the war, Institute members found it to their advantage 
to hold these courses. as they received much information of practical and immediate 
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value, in addition to adding a number of new and interested members to their 
organization. The great need for food conservation during the war, and later 
the high cost of living had led many to apply for the ten-day course in Food 
Values and Cooking. Twenty-three such courses were given. Thirty-nine Sewing 
Courses and 22 Home Nursing and First Aid Courses were also held, with an 
ageregate attendance of 26,000. Greater appreciation of the Home Nursing Cou se 
has been shown since the epidemic of influenza, as those who had taken advantage 
of the instruction given were able to render invaluable service to the doctors and 
patients in their own homes as well as to the surrounding neighbors. Had it 
not been for the epidemic, many additional courses would have been given as many 
applications were on file. The fact that practically all branches where courses have 
been held are making application for second courses is sufficient -PrOgE that the 
instruction given is appreciated. 

The Institutes Branch also furnished instructors in Home Nursing First Aid, 
Food Values and Cooking and Sewing for the three weeks’ course put on at the 
Agricultural Training School, Monteith. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL INSPECTION 


The Institutes are turning their attention, more and more, to health problems. 
This has been due in a large measure to the need revealed through the inspection 
of school children by doctors sent out by the Institutes Branch. During the year, 
1918, 7,192 were inspected in various parts of the province. Approximately, 
70 per cent. of the children have been found to have defective teeth; 33 per cent. 
have enlarged or diseased, tonsils, and adenoids; 19 per cent. have impaired vision, 
and 10 per cent. have defective hearing. Following the inspection, many parents 
took their children to specialists for treatment. It is impossible to state just 
how many children received attention in this way, but if we can judge by what 
was done in a few districts, we are safe in saying one-third of the children needed 
attention. | 

In many cases, however, the Institutes took steps at once whereby the children 
might have their tonsils and adenoids removed. Four hundred children were 
operated upon at the clinics held. The advantages of these clinics are :— 

1. That several children at each clinic receive attention who would never 
receive it otherwise. 

2. That expenses are lessened. 

3. That children receive attention immediately. 

4. That it removes much of the fear that arises in a child going up alone for 
an operation. 

Not only were surgical clinics held, but three Institutes have held dental 
clinics and all the children in the school had their teeth attended to and temporary 
and permanent fillings were put in wherever necessary. 

In addition to the clinics held, adjustments were made in many schools 
whereby the lighting, the heating, the seating and the decorating has been im- 
proved. The aim of the Institutes Branch in undertaking Medical Inspection has 
now been realized, in creating public opinion which has resulted in the Department 
of Education undertaking to complete the survey of the rural schools, employing 
doctors to do the inspection and nurses to do the follow-up work, and to encourage 
the employment of permanent medical health officers and nurses to carry on the 
work in each district. 

After learning that the Department of Education was prepared to give assist- 
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ance to school boards installing an equipment in the school whereby Domestic 
Science might be taught, and a hot lunch served during the cold weather, and 
knowing that many children were found by inspection to be suffering from mal- 
nutrition, many Institutes have been the means of arousing the school boards to 
take immediate action in this matter. Practically all branches took advantage 
of the two packages of vegetable seeds sent out free by the Institutes Branch 
with the understanding that members taking this seed would furnish. the schools 
which had the hot lunch equipment installed with vegetables in the fall for the 
purpose of making vegetable soups. 


In war time, gardens replaced lawns around some of our best homes. 


FOOD CONSERVATION 

In connection with the campaign for Food Conservation, during 1918, the 
Institutes Branch of the Department co-operated with the Women’s Institutes 
in eight counties in the provinces in establishing canning centres. 

The out-put of seven of these centres totalled approximately 153,500 Ibs., 
composed of canned fruit, jams, jellies, chicken, soup and pickles. The value of 
these goods was $35,000. Three of these centres are being operated as community 
canning centres this year, with marked success. 7 

In addition to placing demonstrators in charge of these centres, since last 
year the Institutes Branch complied with requests from over 40 branches for one 
or two-day canning demonstrations. Over 3,000 people received’ instruction in 
this way. Demonstrators in canning and war-time cookery were also in attendance 
at the Toronto, Ottawa, London exhibitions, and at the fall fairs at Renfrew, 
Napanee, Kingston, Windsor and Mitchell, and at the Home Garden Exhibit'on, 
held in the Arena, Toronto. It is impossible to estimate the number of people 
reached in this way. 

DAIRY BRANCH 

The work of Dairy Instruction, Butter Grading and the Dairy Schools was 
conducted along about the same lines as in previous years. The staff of 31 in- 
structors kept in close touch with the factories and creameries throughout the 
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manufacturing season, resulting in a uniform high grade product of cheese i 
nearly all sections, and a marked improvement in the creamery butter. 

Lecturers, mostly dairy instructors, attended a large number of factory 
meetings with a view to increasing the output of milk and encourage sanitary 
ere: in milk production and care. 

The season of 1918 was one of the most successful in the history of Ontario 
dairying. The production of milk continues to be the major operation on a great 
many of the best farms of the Province. 


Typical dairy scene. 


While the value of the dairy products in 1918 reached the maximum, the 
volume of cheese decreased somewhat, while the output of butter was above that 
Gig Od. 

The following table is based upon definite returns for cheese and butter from 
April to October inclusive, and a conservative estimate for the balance of the year: 
and for condensed milk, dairy butter, city milk supply, ete., the estimate is well 
within the actual output. 


DAIRY STATISTICS FOR ONTARIO, 1918. 


Lbs. Value. 
LG) fevst: (0 poker pee StL Bike p> erik merle Spears co i oe A 113,000,000 $25,000,000 
Butters eit Seda kidd en odale ne CRO Se onan 30,400,000 13,400,000 
Condensed Milk andl Milk -Powderawcie Bodie in eee 6,500.000 
City Milk Supply, Dairy Butter, Ice Cream, etc. ............ 25,000,000 
$70,400,000 


In view of the unfavorable climatic conditions, especially in Eastern Ontario, 
and the scarcity of efficient labor, the dairy farmers of the Province are to be 
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complimented on the splendid results. They responded nobly to the call for a 
large production for war time needs. a 

The price for dairy products of all classes in 1918 were considerably above 
the 1917 quotations which were the highest recorded for Canada up to that time. 

The average price for cheese was 2214 cents per pound, a fraction above 
one cent greater in 1917, while butter sold at an average price of 44 cents per 
pound, an advance of about 4% cents for 1917. 

Northern Ontario continues to develop her dairy industry and will no doubt . 
soon add materially to the exportable output of the province. There are 22 cheese 
factories and three creameries in the district surrounding Sudbury. 

That the dairymen have confidence in the future of the industry is evidenced 
by large sums expended in keeping the plants in good repair and installing up-to- 
date machinery. About $30,000 has been spent in new plants, while $191,700 
was expended on repairs and new machinery in cheese factories, and $122,600 
on the creameries during 1918. 

BUTTER MAKING 


Ontario now has 167 creameries with 46,000 patrons and is able to contribute 
her share to the Dominion’s butter exports. There was an improvement in the 
quality of butter in 1918, due in a large measure to the general application of 
scientific knowledge of the process of manufacture, particularly the increased use 
of pasteurizers. The methods of cooling and handling cream are being improved, 
but uniform high quality will not be possible until a general system of grading 
the cream and butter is adopted. 

Butter grading, first undertaken on a systematic plan in 1917, was continued 
along about the same lines for 1918. A few creameries continue sending samples 
to the Grading Station throughout the winter. 31 creameries took advantage of 
the grading service during the season of 1918. 3,854 samples were graded, 78 
per cent. being placed in grade “1,” 1.e., scoring 92 per cent. or over. 

Butter grading has: demonstrated that many of the creameries of Ontario will 
be compelled to improve the quality of their output if they are to take advantage 
of the export trade. On the other hand, a number of the leaders in the industry 
are already in a strong position to compete successfully in the markets of the 
world. 

CHEESE 


Considering the difficulty in securing efficient labor both in the factories and 
on the farms, the results in volume and quality of cheese was very satisfactory. 
Many of the makers had enlisted and others were attracted by higher wages in 
other lines. ‘The number of cows from which milk was delivered for cheese making 
purposes decreased by something over 5,000, due largély to the demand for con- 
densed milk and other similar enterprizes. With the exception of two or three 
weeks during the hottest portion of the season the quality of the cheese was well 
maintained. 7 ; 

There was a marked improvement in the condition of the milk delivered at 
the factories. The use of the sediment test has been an important factor in 
bringing about this result. 130 factories paid for milk on the basis of the butter 
fat content, while 111 pasteurized the whey. 

The high price of butter has induced a large number of factories to undertake 
the manufacture of whey butter. 196 factories manufactured butter, while 63 
separated the cream from the whey and shipped the product to be manufactured 
elsewhere. 


AGRICULTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 


During the last session of the Legislature, an Act was passed making provision 
for the appointment of Agricultural Representatives, which title now supersedes 
that of District Representative. The new name is more in keeping with the nature 
of the work undertaken. The outstanding feature of the activities of the Agricul- 
tural Representatives during the past season was work done more or less directly 
connected with the increased production of essential food stuffs, such as putting 
farmers in touch with the source of good seed, aiding in the distribution of some 
‘50,000 bushels of spring wheat, encouraging the farmers to add to the number 
of sows kept on their farms for breeding purposes through the Bacon Hog Campaign, 
assisting in the Farm Help Campaign and generally supervising the work of the 
farm tractors in their respective counties. 

Never before have the Representatives had so many visitors to their offices, 
telephone calls and letters seeking information along various lines of farm work 
as they have during the past year. In fact, during the war their offices were more 
or less a clearing house for all agricultural problems, and for many others. 


Showing the interest of the boys and girls when the agricultural representative arrives — 
in the spring with the school fair seeds and eggs. 


A new office was opened at Clinton, in Huron County, last March, which now 
makes a total of 47 Agricultural Representatives in as many counties or districts 
of the Province. 

RURAL SCHOOL FAIRS 


Schcol Fairs create in the boy and girl a greater love for farm work, and are 
a big factor in bringing the school work in closer touch with the home life of the 
pupil. The movement has secured a strong hold on the community and is gaining 
in popularity. 

They have registered a marked improvement over former years, and particu- 
larly is this true of the quality of the exhibits. This may be attributed, first, to 
the pupils’ experience in selecting produce for the fair and, secondly, to an increased 
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interest on the part of the teachers and parents. A special part of the programme 
on Fair Day has been set aside for the judges to give reasons for their placings. 
The desirable type in vegetables and the manner of preparing exhibits were pointed 
out and emphasized. This had a wonderful effect on the exhibits the Lus .uWwiDg 
year, the quality b2ing much superior and arrangement more attractive. 


STATISTICS OF THE FAIRS 


. During the past season 307 fairs were held in the Province of @atario, and 2,868 
schools were included in the movement, with a total of 71,086 cluldren, taking part. 
This is an average of 9 schools for each fair and 25 pupils for each school. It is 
estimated 84,338 children and 88,908 adults attended the fairs, making a total of 
173,246. The pupils had 66,613 home plots ani made entries to the number of 
115,531. ; 

The Department of Agriculture purchased and distributed in small packages 
to the pupils the following quantities and varieties of seeds: 


ORES Mien ee eee oo Ray arate othe OMS SANG TG merino a aie. Seat eee 8234 bushels 
Bayi rie tare ingests Get ios wee ee er ee Le 12 << 
Ale Vari aces one ee a ene hee PEM Oe ote Se Rie Toe ee ae 57 ty 
DVNCH Cie areas oboe ok ees NATUTUTS es Wen (ete ae harder ae eae} 42 a 
POLS O OSs he tots stake see aoa Grecihe MOUnLAING :() 1 o..tos eee ef oie 858 a 
iiss opuler ean tae. as oe eee Oo 482 i 

PIO PCA S aos ee gi ea aii [AMES RS ol Sai 82 Bn Aten de Ate GaP eh IR 495 pounds 
PEE ret ree eset hance hs eae ee nr Ge mee cant Re oe 450 ly 
PYincCSs ALCL wise nace bes PETER 30 i: 
KFUPCCT CAS 2. o 50% 4. cdusious =, oes NOM AG ATOM tae Ste nce ee a ere 756 ~ 

nod OATS ES 20, lalla oa epee eer Ss WVellowebLeviathan 2.2052). 8 oP kl ow se. 4,240 packages 

Briere Ga Ger adee mire hes 2 ig oe ek el 365 ss 
: OU pa LOOa lead oecttas Selx ee wail cea bs 440 4 
. OO Weer LITECEINCOTAEE she ages ove d o a iisac eh, § 560 i 
: Mammoth Long Red ...... rete ade eek Sk tieay oe 125 ie 
REMI We te ir at ors).b Stach ote PULP LO Dano WEUCS het tk Lee ae See 725 
EAE COM BRN OU CL hee rec ono scission ane a oheaeebure 800 us 
GATLED Sekine Cla as ese) ee ne oy ade 1,880 bs 
CPOOU eI SOK Se eres ree caren ak coals 430 “ 
; Gartonien Keep well ein 2 ass ee ee 125 be 
HEPC Eg ae Rey he ee ees Ae iat Detroit Dark Red ....... ee Pade a er 6,860 ao 
oe) CY OMS Ras ire oe hy te ee GUITATI COUR Kee reas Ok ooh os os Se ede ae 8,120 Hy 
ONIONS tet. vost. Saal. deve ee Yellow Globe Danvers ................ 6,910 iM 
PSPs ps Mesias as he ees HOUGW CLOW) ee tia. ee eh tee 3,920 a 
SS ee a ei gt oe ge ice FIO SeOMICT A. cc ce ee Oe ce ee 8,765 ed 
Dw COtiePens ai ces ss Pacts ANTS Pen COMs toe wos ene ORS eo ies 5,165 ~ 
PLO Xs oko ae testa See oar ee PITAIVINONG Is rake eee cede Os ete eect kes 4,295 7 


Special precautions were taken to purchase the best quality of oats, barley, 
wheat and potatoes which could be obtained. This tended towards greater uni- 
formity, and resulted in many farmers getting a start in seed of the highest quality 
of the best varieties. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EGGS FOR HATCHING 


There were 9,670 dozen Barred Plymouth Rock eggs, 140 dozen Rhode Island 
Red and 130 dozen White Wyandotte, or a total of 9,940 dozen eggs distributed 
to the pupils in the School Fair movement last spring. 


CLASSES OF EXHIBITS 


The classes of exhibits at the fair might be summed up as follows: 
1. Products from home plots from seed supplied. 
2. Poultry and Live Stock. 
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. Collections of nature objects such as mounted weeds, weed seeds and insects 
_}eneficial and injurious. 
_ 4. Manual Training and Household Science Work—cooking and sewing. 
5. Collections of fruit. 
6. Educational work, including essays, maps, drawing, writing, art, etc. 
. Miscellaneous and contests of various kinds. 


THE DAY’S PROGRAMME 


The programme for the day would be somewhat as follows: 

Until 10.30 a.m. Placing of Exhibits: this work to be in charge of Teachers 
and Directors. 

10.30-11.00 a.m. Judging calves, colts and lambs. 

11.00-12.00 am. Live Stock Judging Contest and Girls’ IXnitting and Sewing 
Contests. 

-12.00-12.30 p.m. Lunch to be served in picnic style. 

12.30-1.00 p.m. Address of Weleome—Public Speaking Contest. 

-1.00-1.30 p.m. School Parade. 

1,30-3.00 p.m. Programme of Sports, Contests and Competitions. 


THE PRIZE MONEY 


The total prize money for each fair varied from $40 to $125, depending upon the 
number of schools taking part and the generosity of the trustee boards. All prize 
money is raised locally, the school sections, township and county councils, and 
public spirited persons, all contributing a share. No admission is charged and no 
entry fee is received. 

The school fairs have been managed in the past by a Rural School Fair 
Association: composed of representatives from each school with the Agricultural 
Representative as manager. The pupils get a splendid executive training and they 
are always ready for the several committee meetings which are held during the 
season. 

During the past season, the greater part of the seeds and eggs were distr Teel 
through the mail by parcel post, or sent by express. In some sections, however, 
use was made of the motor, which always afforded an opportunity for the ica): 
tural Repr esentative to, visit the school and give a little talk to the pupils on schcol 
fair work. The system of sending eggs by parcel post has been endorsed by prac- 
tically all our Representatives. Some four or five reported the hatch not as 
satisfactory in their pout due no Sa to carelessness in handling by rural 
mail’ carriers. : 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND 


“ Children’s Tag Day ” at the fairs this past fall resulted in the sale of about 
60,000 patriotic buttons, with a total of $3,037.40 collected for the Rural School 
Fair Patriotic Fund. This money will be used for some special and worthy object 
which will be decided upon at a later date. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


A few new features, particularly in. regard to contests on Fair Day, were 
introduced at some of the fairs. These included a boys’ car-driving contest; a 
spelling match, using words in relation to agriculture and home economics; a fancy 
drill; solo and chorus singing competitions; baby contest; boys’ carpenter contest ; 
public speaking contest; live stock judging competition; potato peeling for girls; 
darning on socks for girls; putting patch on sole of boot for boys; girls’ knitting 
and sewing competitions, and a Babylonian Health contest. An innovation at one 
fair was a prize given for the best decorated float that illustrated some phase of 
agricultural production, food conservation, or similar subject. In the school 
parade the float idea. was modified somewhat, and pupils were permitted to arrange 
themselves in any formation which would help depict their subject. 


School parade at the school fair. 


The Representative in Welland County introduced the Agricultural I!xamin- 
ation in the School Fairs for boys and girls in or above the Junior 3rd class. 
(Questions were prepared and sent to the schools before the summer, holidays. The 
list of questions for girls and boys was as follows: | 


LIST OF QUESTIONS: FoR GIRLS. 


1. Give recipe and full details for the preparation of Oatmeal Porridge. 

2. All the available wheat is urgently required for military purposes at the 
Front: Give some suggestions as to how we can substitute other foods for it. Give 
two recipes in which this substitution is made. 

3. Write a short article on the various methods of preparing fish. 

4. Give directions for making cottage cheese. 

5. Give recipe for pickling onions, cucumbers, or green tomatoes. 

6. Write an article on ‘‘Flies as Carriers of Disease”’ suggesting methods of 
control, 

7. Be prepared to write an article on the care of Roses. 

8. Offer six suggestions for the improvement of your school or school grounds. 

9. Write a short article on ‘‘ The Making of Butter on the Farm.” 

10. How can the following insects be controlled: Potato Beetle, Rose Chafer, Worms 
in Apple, Cabbage Worm. 

11. Be prepared to identify the following weeds: Ox-eye Daisy, Common Mustard, 
Broad Leaved Plantain, Ribgrass, Wild Oat, Chess, Twitch Grass. 
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LIST OF QUESTIONS FOR Boys. 


1. Give reasons why “ Germination tests” should be made on all grains before 
planting. 

2. Explain in detail a simple method of making this test. 

3. Describe in detail the methods used in preventing: (1) Late Blight of potatoes. 
(2) Smut in oats. (3) Potato scab. 

4, Give reasons for plowing the land in the fall. 7 

5. (a) Name one variety of each of the following grains which are recommended 
as desirable varieties. (1) Oats. (2) Spring Wheat. (38) Fall Wheat. (4) Barley. 
(5) Corn for Ensilage. (0) How much of each should be sown per acre. 

6. Is it true that Agriculture is the basis of prosperity in any country? Show 
in a brief essay why this is so. 

7. A farmer has a silo 30 feet high and 12 feet in diameter (inside measurement). 
How many tons of silage will it hold if one cubic foot contains 85 pounds? 

8. If a cow consumes 30 pounds of silage per day how long -will this quantity 
last a herd of 18 cows? 

9. A farmer wishes to know how much profit he makes on a field of oats and 
makes the following notes on the season’s operations: 


Competition for young girls at school fair in hitching horse. 


Size of field, 10 acres. Time required to plow with man and team, 6 days. 
Time required to disc, harrow, sow, etc., with man and team, 5 days. Seed 
required, 25 bushels costing $1.10 per bus., cutting and harvesting 2 men 
and 1 team, 2 days, threshing 5c. per bus. Yield, 40 bus. per acre. Oats 
sold for 85c. per bus. 
Find out how much profit this farmer made on each acre of oats. 
Notre.—Charge 20c. per hour for man labor and 10c. per hour for horse labor. 
10. Give a ration for laying hens which does not contain wheat. 
11. Give six suggestions as to how your school or school grounds might be improved. 


Along with these examination questions a number of bulletins were sent to 
each school to be kept in the library and to be used as a reference in looking up 
answers to the questions submitted. The examination was held at each school 
prior to the Fair under the supervision of the teacher and the papers were marked 
by the judge. Reports would indicate that it is an excellent way of giving the 


pupils an opportunity of getting definite information on certain agricultural 
subjects. 
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INSPECTION OF THE PLOTS 


Inspection of the plots was again discontinued by the Department, but in 
the majority of school fair districts arrangements were made to have this work 
done voluntarily by someone locally. The Trustee Board usually made arrangements 
for some capable person in the locality to do the judging, the Representative sup- 
plying score cards giving instructions and finally paying the prizes awarded. 


DISTRICT FAIRS 


During the past season there were four district school fairs held in the 
province, where the winners at the smaller fairs were brought together. These 
were held in the counties of Oxford and Wentworth and the districts of Algoma 
and Manitoulin Island. Generally speaking prizes were offered by the Agricultural 


A fine display of children’s cooking. 


Society where the fair was held in the central part of the county or district. The 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd prize exhibits from the different school fairs in the county 
competed at the district fair. ; 

Reports would indicate a great interest was taken in the larger fair and the 
quality of the exhibits was in many cases superior to those exhibited at the regular 
fall fair. The greatest difficulty in staging a fair of this nature is that most of 
the schoo] fairs are held at a considerable distance from where the district fair 
is held, and transportation facilities in some counties are not of the best. The 
idea of the district fair is to be commended, for it stimulates the boys and girls 
to do their best in caring for their plots, in order to produce the best, and preparing 
their exhibits for competition, because by taking a prize at the district fair they 
are winning greater honors than by taking a prize at their local school fairs. 
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HOME DEMONSTRATION WORK 


As an experiment a graduate of Macdonald Institute in Domestic Science 
was appointed to carry on home demonstration work in Peel County under the 
veneral direction of the agricultural representative. This was the first appointment 
of the kind made in Canada. It is a service for the women and girls and homes 
of the county. It was carried on in co-operation with the Women’s Institute and 
information was disseminated on cooking and sewing, labor saving devices, better 
health and community welfare. In keeping with war needs special emphasis was 
laid on food conservation. That the work was carried on energetically the following 
Statistical Summary of six months’ work will show: 


Letters TeCeLy ed siciteo toe Le ee eee ee Zo 


Tettéers written! 320 io 2 ee ee oe Bee ee eee 345 
Cifculars-letterca 5.5, colic ers orotic erie ae eee ee 668 
Phone seals gs tik ee Bee a Sake TAs fice, TRS re 359 
Office: Calls ey. x. .son. Sees elee saa nee ta ee ee ee 381 
Bulletins: distributed = 54 ose eh ee ee eee 1,299 
Newspaper “articles = tere eens. cok cee ie aa ee ee 221 
Meetings “addréssed i 20. hc eaters en te cee ke eae 76 | 
Attendance <2 255 ir See Aah Ee Ry ee ee eee 3,045 
School Visitas cis se ees ee ne en Gee ere eee 35 
FLOM VISIES Bre ies Hooke less cee sO A ee ee ee 106 
Halb dave <in <0 fice ye. 4s ae eat ene ee nr eee te ee 201 


One of the original and interesting features of the work was a girls’ canning 
competition, the first of its kind ever held. The competition was open to teams 
of four girls, selected from the Junior Women’s Institutes and Girls’ Clubs in the 
county. Teams entered from Alton, Brampton, Caledon, Ebenezer and Streets- 
ville. The work was organized in May and June, and the competition held at the 
county fair, in September. In the meantime frequent classes were held at which 
the home demonstrator was present. At the fair, they were required to can in 
competition two or more kinds of fruit and vegetables and make an exhibit of at 
least twelve imperial pints of fruit and vegetables canned at home, the prizes being 
on the basis of 75 points for the public canning and 25 points for the home canning. 
The preparations and the competition developed great interest and enthusiasm and 
proved of much educational value. 

Closely associated with the work of the Home Demonstrator was the health 
work. A complete inspection was made of the schools of the province by a com- 
petent lady doctor, supphed by the Institutes Branch. In all 77 schools were 
covered including 2,100 pupils. A report was made as to the hghting, heating, 
seating and ventilation of the school buildings as well as the health of the pupils. 
A great many physical defects were found, including weak eyes, decayed teeth, 
defective tonsils, ete. Puble Clinics were afterwards held and large numbers of 
children treated. The inspection work was also followed up by the appointment 
of a nurse to visit the schools, instruct the pupils and hold meetings of the mothers. 
All this work had the financial and personal backing of Municipal Councils and 
loeal people generally and proved very useful and popular. 


CHAMPIONSHIP JUDGING CONTEST 


The special feature of the district fair in Oxford County was the Championship 
Live Stock Judging Competition, where eight teams of three boys competed for 
the honors. The boys showed evidence of having had considerable coaching in 
all classes of live stock, and the very fact of their competing would give them 
added interest in the live steck on the home farm. The prize for the winning 
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team was a silver cup and a pure-bred Yorkshire pig to each of the boys. The 
boys in the second team are to be given one hundred Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
for hatching in the spring and the boys, in the third prize team fifty Barred Rock 
eggs. 

POULTRY BREEDING STATIONS 


The eggs distributed to the pupils through the School Fair movement were 
obtained very largely from Poultry Breeding Stations which were established in 
each county by the Agricultural Representatives. A small quantity was, however, 
gotten from the Poultry Department at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 

The birds in the breeding stations are inspected and the flock culled in order 
to eliminate the non-producers. ‘The accompanying table shows the number of 
Breeding Stations in each County together with the number of hens and pullets 
and cockerels. The number of dozens obtained for school fair distribution as well 
as the quantity purchased by farmers in the district is also given: 


| N umber of Number of | | aes Number of 
4 Poultry | Number of | 7" : dozen eggs 
County aed hens and | | for Rural ena 
reeding pullets cockerels iSchool Baie purchased by 
Stations | distribution | farmers 
DICE STC We ac an ee ted a = 405 16 ZOSTER ES La eh ere 
PAG re ee re aoe wares 1 50 4 82 28 
ISTHE Sat oe re wee ccae, 2 250 8 LG Lorene ore fey 
TCP PS i a ee RO eee See ae 3 270 9 TOD ise Se 
Dery ceai ea ode bs ee 1 100 4 160 | 50 
Oats ae PU 2 RS ees oa 3 155 12 234 Renee aree ery 
Derhaierer ce trae. e055 7 375 25 =| BOR 5 el Oe Pa 
ME aie ee cehe O r, haihi ne 1 60 3 30 | 40 
WISRERB Aeros 6 oe a atts « Beye 3 | 300 V7 | 1924 186 
PEG UVOMR Oe tes <b pclae + Haws 2 155 8 135 523 
SITIONS ATE Yate eas ie ncsret . a at ks 2 | 80 6 LET 4] 
PPE VE LLG cic Chases: plete co acs 8 630 30 | 224 117 
ES Sa ee ee as a ee 2 240 12 | 212 300 
Pale ewe Se cree ee gs Ye 125 6 | 257 49 
PLA De OU Aer Scaled nets Sy Glelsicy ees 24 160° BD et 134 60 
LCS CIE as 2 Ae 3 246 | 8 119 108 
TROrit hgrc sits tik d  Riaze dake, «sbi 4 | 425 | 13 | A) Sie il Sine see het 
NAMID UIE Nba ak cl he eke Sth 4 | 300 12 SIO ter pte wera 
Pecks ar he i tt es 2 160 | Taek TOG roe seen 
EROS, bas ae ee ce ee g 625 25 224 415 
BVICIERER co OE eet s 1 | 95 | 7 198 49 
Norislithe i Snark oo. s 2 | 180° + 10 | 262 7 
Northumberland ............ 4 Re ety Sieg on eer bin eermavatlcat «see 186 -o CPR Sete: tee 
BSPCLG eRe ee ne Mie a ci ak 2 135 | 10 211 50 
fee Sk A gle Se Steel | 4 280 12s 344 cas ne 
RIOUGAL Mas stores et Bes Pr ole IMesel Veet, Cerone Sk teycecs tei | 287 0 Tas Gee ae 
PeLerooroue thes. aoc «as i 2 170 9 | 172 21 
VAM AIC ee where fics a2 3 64 4 | 81 5 
Renirew 2. if ensnie aero beesd 5 198 12 179 38 
eT ie Ae ee aS tar oe | PROT Ne dag GAG ee aie Oar Ce ADL an (enon aire OPE Ace hee 
POLE ATANUY 3% 6. Shi neve. a 2 90 6 144 60 
PROMS AINUS hs o orhidwlt aw Re os Z 72 a LL are He aa ee 
WV SEECT UG cers cates aber ai ick ook ccs | 3 200 | 8 | 253 eh will or Mea Paces 
WUC) CO fh Diet Ui se ot a i | Bites Se Leet . |ecescnscaves 128 Me eae, he aoe 
NVOUIVOLIN Sle. eee ed we | gta Col Bice ee Re Aa teary Silo 1 ap tingll Dae eb oe 
(hd ae ee se Maie ate sisvigs «82 | SRE SS Pi agg eae etetotefe bei dike vine Pose etre} | ute on Sorte 
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HOME GARDEN CONTEST 


The Home Garden Contest serves as a connecting link for the boys and girls 
from the time they leave school fair work until they are ready to take up the 
Agricultural and Domestic Science Short Courses later. There were 70 Home 
‘Garden Contests including 1,750 pupils taking part. On adjoining page is a plan 
of the garden which was given to each contestant. 

Suggestions on the preparation of the soil, growing and cultivation of the 
‘crops were included in the small pamphlet along with the plan. 

All plots were inspected by the Agricultural Representative once or twice 
during the summer and prizes were awarded the gardens scoring the highest. 

It was found in many instances the contestants’ family depended very largely 
upon the Home Garden plot for their summer vegetables and many parents ex- 
pressed surprise at the amount of vegetables it was possible to raise from a smal] 
area of land. Some of the pupils sold several dollars worth of vegetables. from 
their gardens beside what the family used. 


COURSES IN AGRICULTURE 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of the ‘epresentative service is the Course 
in Agriculture of four to six weeks’ duratioi for farmers’ sons conducted during 
the winter months. The war had a great effect on the attendance, there being only 
593 students enrolled in the 32 courses held throughout the Province. 

Every effort is made to make these courses as practical as possible. Visits 
are made to stock farms for practice in the judging of live stock, and to orchards 
for demonstrations in pruning, grafting and spraying. Practical work is given 
in milk and cream testing, judging grains, potatoes and clover seeds and making 
purity and germination tests of clovers and grains. 

A number of the Representatives bring their classes to Toronto where they are 
given an opportunity to inspect stock yards, packing plants, fertilizer factories, 
dairy plants and the Parliament Buildings. 

Besides the regular lectures given in the class room by the Representative and 
his assistant, the Department has supplied what might be termed Special Lecturers 
to discuss such subjects as Horses and Veterinary Science, Beef and Dairy Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Beekeeping, Fruit Growing, Marketing and Co-operation, 
Soils and Drainage, Community Leadership and Farm Management. The men 
sent out are specialists in their particular line and their services are much appre- 
ciated by the members of the various classes. 


JUNIOR FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS: 


Owing to the number of young men who were called under the Military 
Service Act, the Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associations have not carried on 
as systematic work as would otherwise have been the case. In spite of this handicap 
there are 89 Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associations with a membership of 
2,187. : 

As intimated in previous reports the Junior Farmers’ Improvement Association 
is an outgrowth of the Course in Agriculture and as such is designed to keep up 
the interest of the young men in the community in better agriculture. 

Besides the regular meetings held during the winter months the members take 
part in the various profit competitions conducted by the Department, conduct 
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Or 


demonstrations and experiments either with field crops or live stock, arrange 
educational exhibits at fall fairs, hold picnics and conduct auto tours to visit places 
of interest. Some associations have purchased seed co-operatively. 


Farm boys taking a four-weeks’ Agricultural Course near home. 


A number of County Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associations have been 
organized during the year. The object is to stinmlate interest amongst the various 
local associations by having inter-class debates, live stock judging competitions, 
public speaking contests and a seed fair. 

JUNIOR FARMERS’ PLOWING COMPETITION 

Plowing Competitions for Junior Farmers have become very popular. These 
contests are conducted on the home farm or on the farm where the contestant is 
working. In some counties the contestants had the privilege of plowing any kind 
of land, with any kind of plow, but had to plow at least five acres. In other counties 
there were two classes, one in sod and the other in stubble, and the contestants 
had to use single plows with skimmers or jointers and five acres in one block had 
to be plowed. Prizes were secured locally but the Department furnished judges. 

Contests were conducted in the following counties: pe 


| No. of No. of 
Competitions! Contestants 


| 
} 


Brant err eee eee aie Wierd os gb ees Dian Gal tes eaael 2 8 
Dondas sis acy he iets, pee bse ain Met ele Be wialiote She aay Sine cee ee ee | ye 14 
Grenville eh cea es Cte ne Ee ee en See Ficenk Rees me 2 16 
Hadtonecn Seeks Fe cee tn Oe oo, Co, oe Se Be oe See eae 1 15 
Petérborotigh vis % asc ec eee eae ey Oe ee ee ee 1 15 
W aterloarte Giga core eRe ee ee ee Dele yl, eens, Wen i ee: 2 | 24 
Welland: and} Lintolt as. .i5., Sree Ss ae ee a ea : ] | 12 
Welling tons eo vain lcidert oat cas Bir fae aa ee See ee eee 1 | 6 


These competitions were organized and supervised by the Agricultural 
Representatives in their respective counties. 


Be 


es 
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PROFIT COMPETITIONS CONDUCTED BY JUNIOR FARMERS 


The various profit competitions such as Feeding Hogs, Field Crops, Production 
of Milk, and Feeding of Calves and marketing them at the stage generally known as 
baby beef, have been carried on as usual by the Agricultural Representatives. 

These competitions were open to young men, farmers’ sons, under 30 years 
- of age, the prize being a free two weeks’ course in Stock and Seed Judging, Poultry 
Raising, Horticulture, Farm Dairy, Beekeeping or Farm Power, conducted at the 
Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, transportation to Guelph and return and 
board and lodging while there. 

All the competitions started off in the spring of the year under fairly favorable 
circumstances but owing to war and labor conditions a number of the contestants 
were forced to drop out before the competitions were concluded. 

The prize winners taking the Courses at the Ontario Agricultural College this 


Winter are as follows: = 


Stock and Seed Judging, ‘January 14-24 22.5 05s c via n ess veer eee 29 
Beekeeping/* January 14-24 eae oe sake ce ee ea ere area meray ae 
Poultry “Raising Januar ys L4- 24 ee i waecncectye orte eae a sence i) ae 1 
Farm Dairying, January 21-3) toss fae eee aii ween os ee si 
Farm Power, January 27 to Webruary 7.2.22)... 32h ese enna 7 


- ACRE PROFIT COMPETITIONS 


There were 18 contests during the past season with different crops as follows: 


Potatoeses done. ee rere eee eed 4 Suvari Beets sas... ti gece e eee 1 
Beans 20a oy Sean Bec aere Ph Ak a 1 Mangels). 9o. ceca ae eee SS ere i 
OAC Tee la ot Pe eee eae ae oes 4 Wheat. ihe 5 a Pa, oe 6 
Corn=for=Seed 2252 2 owes oes eens if ; 


The prize was awarded to the young man showing the largest net profit per 
acre. Where eight or more contestants finished in a competition two men were 
sent to Guelph. 

The competition was confined to a field of any size but not less than one acre, 
except in the case of oats, barley and wheat, when the area under crop was at least 
five acres. This enabled the contestants to enter the Standing Field Cone a 
conducted under the auspices of the Agricultural Societies. 

In estimating the cost of production $5.00 per acre was Bes for rent of 
land, $2.00 per acre for plowing, 15c. per hour for man labor and 10c. per hour 
for horse labor. Nothing was allowed for interest on investment or for depreciation 
in value of the implements used in cultivating the land or harvesting the crop. 

A uniform price was placed on all seed used in the spring as follows: 


TUT TIUDS iene ee Se ener eee oe eee ee nay ee $1.50 per Ib 
MEAT GES mc igtriene Si sbeke are cha: Bae ane al aroe ea or nl a OER eI ee ae ears 1.00 

COP Ss FU Se Lee Se Dh a mee Lae UE Lee bk eeepaat? 4.75 per bus 
Beans 55 co Tae eee ee Cee Se a ee en eee ee 00 
Potatoes Bere oar ee Sea ON aie Ra han ote eee ee ee ee 1735 Y 

Af (oc eae a eerinmay ack eet nee, Vek Sr arte Bir ab erie > teh pO OS Sk <n e 2.50 

Barleyitp ats se srotesarer ee angel oe ole eee ea ee RC eens enna ema 1.75 m 

Oa tenis ssctr ian Bak ict ey © ca eee ee Mp aon 27 Sart ee 1.10 5 


The following is a list of the winners, giving results as to cost of production 
and net profit per acre with various crops: - 
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WINNERS IN ACRE PROFIT COMPETITION, 1918 


OATS 


(80c. per bus,) 


County | Winner ne Value | Pe ee | Profit 
| | 
| $ c. + ek $c. 

Tampons ast. ssa: Russell Clark, R.R. No.1, Alvinston| 79 63 20 14 61 48 59— Ist 
Clay loam, following oats and 
barley, farmed 15 years, Sil- 
vermine. | 

HSS OR eer ats fe W.G. Sellars, Amherstburg ..... | 7641 61 00 13 93 47 07—2nd 


Clay, following corn, farmed 35 
/ years, formalin, O.A.C. 72. 
WNorloliessa sk. ‘Leo. Challand, R.R. 5, Simcoe....| 70% | 56 16 16 06 40 10—3rd 
Clay, following corn and potatoes, 
; farmed 45 years. O.A.C. 72. 

Lincoln. 3... 2... Gordon:J. Robi ns,- R.ReNos3 <<. .- 704 56 27 Leet 39 00— 4th 
Clay. following oats, farmed 45 

years, 0.A.C. 72. 


CORN FOR SEED 


($3.50 per bus.) 


HGSO See ee or. Howard Sellars, R.R. No. 1,Kings-| bus. | $ ec. $6. $ oc. 
WIG ee yo ot lead eh a 27 94 50 14 10 80 40 

Clay and cand: following corn, : 

farmed 6 years, Wisconsin 


ENG. 
SUGAR BEETS 
($10.00 per ton) 
Lambton .......j/Cecil Campbell, R.R. No. 4, Alvin-| tons | $ ec. S2.Cs | 2 Ge 
SH Fst foe a Ei, Repel tus eee 184 | 185 00 Bl Soe. Welboete 
Clayloam, following barley, farmed | 
35 years. 
BEANS 
($7.50 per bus.) 
Wer wees Se | 
buse-p $c) | $ $ 
Grenville.......|EKarl Throop, R.R. 2, Prescott ....| 314 | 236 25 | 3: 0 


Gravel, following corn, 15 loads 
manure. 
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POTATOES 
($1.20 per bus.) 


Gravel loam, following corn, 
farmed years, Marquis. 


No. 29 


Profit 


(cahire@s 
- 289 80— Ist. 
| 287 75—2nd. 


| 236 60— 3rd. 


129 02— 4th. 


County Winner ee Value Sas oe | 
bus. heat oe $* Cy | 
Thunder Bay...|Jas. Taylor, Port Arthur ........ 283 | 339 60 49 80 
Clay loam, following potatoes,) | 
farmed 3 years, 15 loads man- 
ure, Irish Cobbler. 
Rainy River ..../Wm. Draycott, Stratton ......... 284 | 340 80 63 05 
Sandy loam, following wheat, 
farmed 9 years, 8 loads man- | 
ure, Eureka. | 
Middlesex... <..iGeo. Ay Pack, R:R. dy Byron... + 256= 9285 20 46 60 
Clay loam, following clover, 
farmed 30 years, 17 loads | 
manure, Carman. | 
Norielle 463.5. 6 Bruce Wilson, Wilsonville........ 185 | 162 74 33 72 
Sand loam, following alfalfa,/37 Ibs. | 
farmed 55 years, Paris Green, | 
Rural New Yorker. | | 
MANGELS 
(15¢c. per bus.) 
| bus: ($0 €.1 SCs) 
ur hanes es Harry Jose, Neweastle ......s..2 785 Lib Jey ae) 49 70 | 
Clay loam, following fall wheat, | 
farmed 75 years, Mammoth | | 
Long Red. | | 
7 
WHEAT 
($2.15 per bus.) 
\ 
bus. 9 Skog 
Manitoulin......|Allan fraser,.Gore Bays.....2.. 47 | 101 05 19 70 
Clay loam, following corn, farmed | 
40 years, formalin, ape. | | 
Yorke orm been Allan F. Balsdon, R.R. 2, Mark-, 
DIN poise ee aha ee eee 45 96 75 19 30 
Clay loam, following hoed crop, 
farmed 40 years, Marquis. | | 
Durbamencute nd L. Stanley Chapman, Orono, R.R.| | 
Ost teins 3c letenetstnataeee rere ame | 442 | 96 03 20 26 
Giny loath, f ollowing corn, farmed | 
75 years, formalin, Prince Im-' 
perial. | | 
Grenville os... ‘Wilbert A. Davidson, R.R. 4, 
Kemptvillesci esses ae 333 71375 14 983 
Clay loam, following hay, farmed 
40 years, Marquis. | 
Renfrew .2:...:: ‘Robt. L. Mason, R.R. 3, Renfrew..| 28 | 60 20 | 14 15 
Clay loam, following hay, farmed if 
about 20 years, Marquis. 
Dundas. lA. A. Morrison, Wales... -s%e%5 254 | 54 47 16 87 


$eic: 
81 35— Ist. 


77 45— 2nd. 
75 77— Brd. 
5 ee Oe | 


45 05— 5th. 


37 60— 6th. 
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FEEDING HOGS FOR PROFIT COMPETITIONS 


All told there were 11 contests conducted in as many counties and districts 
of the Province. 
The winner was selected on the following basis :— 


(a) 50 points for the highest net profit per cwt. of grain. 
(6) 25 points for type and finish, this being done with the bacon hog score card. 
(c) 25 points for the best kept records and most comprehensive report. 


Six entries were required before a competition could be conducted and two 
men were sent to Guelph provided eight men finished. 

Each contestant had to feed a pen of hogs containing not less than four. 
Hogs were weaned and weighed at six weeks of age, at which time the record 
work began. An accurate account was kept of the kind and amount of food con- 
sumed every four weeks in addition to the final feeding. Credit was given con- 
testants who weighed their hogs at the end of every four weeks, though this was 
not compulsory. Hogs were to be finished any time within 28 weeks of age when 
they had attained a weight between 180 and 220 lbs. One point was deducted 
for each 5 lbs. or fraction of 5 lbs. under or over these weights. 

Feed was valued as follows :— 


SPEOIS Us GFA.LREae ys Loe cient oi bees oie & bee Ms, So eee Age eee $55.00 per ton 

: RTM Ae Crlyensegee Sane tera tn nk ane aM MOG ro 70.00 

4 VE fete BER So Pa, Mabie 4 IR SS toed OO kyr a a RR a Ce a 110.00 : 

es TV CoE eae OO MIEN es bbws) Seadais cle xe wtia 90.00 4. 

me UVR al teres cea Neen tO ion Mens. Sach Tk cme om a te (ears 65.007) 

s COVE ar eee cs ss ieee Bis ae eae, Pere eke who ale, ant 80.00 ‘ 
cesT TUM AVIVeR CLOT O Dkk er ae eC is ae oi berks 75.00 * 
bey Re RENO oe. 9, CRM CAL Petes aise NN etc aty rt A ia oa Rn cof a aca ely Se 35.50 is 
POWs aoe. OUT! Ole hed DOS ser ttre oe coe Wye care he ciate 75.00 4 
SHOLSoOLa MIC OLIN Saree ee ee ower a ert ite Me ele ares 40.50 “ 

: SEY U CAS Carta, coe eras RMR Nn dh Es oem MR cahre Rte eee 6 eds Ceara 8500 y= 
SOUL AK Cee tee feat i i Rr aati eee hee tots. Oeics a 65.00 “ 
RE COTE COGS pee eee Naa oe SAO cae eu eee se oils Pam YEE PSP i 
SRE is cr oke at ee Rac Eee eee alin ec boa, fit wins ike 5 0Qn 2s: 
Butter Milk*...45:7. A iter rete ol cn ts Siemon ten, GeO Sey cat, Se Of Seay: fy. OG sas 
ASCE Bete: Si A EE Fa ah Beer A a a oY ne a RE 3005 ome 
eed Pere Eee eM ne See he OT, Okey ee a tals, 1.00 per hog 


The profit was estimated by valuing the average gain in weight per hog at 
18%4c. per lb. 

Readers will note that the value of the hog at 6 weeks of age ‘was not taken 
into consideration at all. The determining factor being the average net profit per 
ewt. of grain from six weeks of age, when the feeding period and record work 
commenced. The results are given in the tabulated statement following: 
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WINNERS IN FEEDING HOGS FOR PROFIT COMPETITION 
Av. gain| Value 
Length of | Av. cost | Av. wt. |". é Av. net ¥. 
County and Winner feeding of feed of hogs As pane profit ae sce 
period | per hog! live wt. er onlen eta Ea Toes hog : 
Durham— $c. lbs. lbs. $ c. ep 20s $c. 
J. A. Hickson, ‘|May 31- 
No. 1 Janetville. Sept. 20' 7 50 230 205 | 88 483 | 38093] 15 08 
Yorkshire Pure Bred. ? 
Essex— is 
L. Squire, - May 13- 
No. 2 Amherstburg. Oct. 14 5 942 184 158 | 2962) 23 68 | 14 98 
Poland China. 
Grenville— 
T. R. Beckett, April 17- 
No. 5 Kemptville. Aug. 29} 10 50 209 186 (| OBS-S7ae 2458 7 eal aL 
Grade Yorkshire. 
Manitoulin— 
Milton VanEvery, May 30- 
Meldrum Bay. Sept. 7 (Py 1438 120} 2250/ 14938] 12 44 
Pure Bred Berkshire. 
Lineolu— 
K. Comfort, May 21- 
No. 1 St. Anns. Oct, 17-58 198 178 | 33°38 | 21 80.) 12 24 
Pure Bred Yorkshire. 
Dundas— 
C. F. Marshall, April 26- ota 
South Mountain. Sept. 25} 16 19 2092 1892} 35 514; 19 324; 10 20 
Pure Bred Yorkshire. 
Waterloo— 
L. Weber, April. 16—- 
No. 1 Waterloo. Sept. 23} 14 39 1874 164 | 380 75 | 16 36 9 97 
Yorkshire. | 
Peel— 
Cecil J. MeCort, June 20- 
No. 3 Bolton. Nov. 21} 15 24 188 | 160 | 3000! 14 76 9 23 
Yorkshire-Berkshire Cross 
Lennox and Addington— 
A. T. Empey, April 22 
No. 4 Napanee. Sept. 12); 17 17 2003 1748) 382 77 | 15-60 3 92 
Yorkshire. 5 | . 
Oxford— 
G. Kaufman, April 1- | 
No. 4 Bright. Aug. 3 10 78 | 1984 1664} 31 17 1se24 7 98 
Yorkshire. 


out owing to the war. 


season. 


DAIRY PROFIT COMPETITION 

The Dairy Profit Competition is one of the most interesting of all the compe- 
titions conducted and a close study reveals some very valuable data. Unfortunately 
a number of young men who commenced the record work last spring had to drop - 


There were only 4 contests in the Province during the past 


The prize was awarded to the young man showing the largest net profit from 


one heifer, the competition extending over a period of 7 months. 


Only heifers 
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freshening for the first time were used and such heifers had to be under 36 months 
of age at time of freshening. 

Each contestant had to take a two ounce sample of milk (one ounce in a.m. 
and one ounce in p.m.) three times each month and forward samples to the 
Representative’s office where they were tested for butter fat. Milk had to be weighed 
and recorded at each milking, and an accurate record had to be kept of the kind 
and amount of feed consumed. The milk was valued on the following basis :— 

First three months, butter fat valued at 50c. per lb. 

Second three months, butter fat valued at 53c. per lb. 

Last month, butter fat valued at 55c. per Ib. 

The skim milk was valued at 20c. per cwt. 

The feed was valued as follows :— 


CEU OUTIL ALS ee ee ies ee eR cP ER os ereIR ae eb EE ss $55.00 per ton 
COUN OAT ILE Yo ere a rtet eke tee bie Perret so ke ag eid a cteen et ene £0,002 
Ped Lien re cae ene tice, At ran ree A i tsmacte Mials. core ete WAS a ean oe a of 35.00 2 
SST OGM CIT VETO LLIN) Siecle nee 8 nak dass ele, hb cenig OP ae auatnte shel 40.00 “ 
CPLTEOTS CE st es oa ete as ale Sean Sah Bduste oc Dele de ares 60.00 . 
Gh ee eer = eer ae eth nat A REE SOE 5 pcovanal Ges URES gids 65,00: -“* 
POUL ONIBGCtL eM CA Lecce aa ee Sian ee nadia she sh ate od BM ediel ate 60.00 = 
We PEW EUG Cog OA MG itch Gh ha ek 5 PR ere Gh ag PP a 12.00 <i 
Pe Si ge eS Pe eet TRL onal igs Pk cd Grohe! ate Coe eh aa Ne 14.00 de 
DRTC Vitel HL TPE OO ek TAU ecea = een: aot niet Boe Sine aoe a Nahas aaa ete 10.00 “ 
SST LL OS eee enn Ee cigeae et AM eaE Ss ahah oe sl ah! dh tale Sie elke a cee eee 400772" 
LOO Usa Mane a Ae Bee Ma oes ocd Ph ae coi hee hac nsw ve 3.50 os 
LCT Wee a Lainie 0 Ee ae Ge oe the want Fea aoe Ble ee aD aera 8 6.00 44 


POASTUT OG Be tee fous ners. ns NTE VN neha EE SE SOE Ce Se 1.00 per month 
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The following are the results in detail together with the breed of heifer 
winning in each county contest :— 
DAIRY PROFIT COMPETITION, 1918 

shes —F i a5 fh, 


Value | : 
County and Winner oe / Milk Fat {. Fat | Value | van Value ae 
fee | | t 
py | 
Dundas-—- eo yEoA lbs. % lbs. $ ¢. lbs. SG: $2. 
Lloyd Poapst, 


Northfield Station. | 25 31 | 5,337 4.3 | 232 99 | 119 36 [5,123.49 ; 10 24 | 104 29 
Holstein. : 


Middlesex— 
Ross Sadler, | | 
No. 2 Lambeth. | 65 441 7,106 3.97 | 281.77 | 145 66 |6,831.6 13 62 | 93 85 

Holstein Grade. | 


Lennox & Addington— | | 
Percy Vine. | 

Napanee. 7 200 4,544 4.07 | 177.00 91 40 |4,366. 8 73 | 938413 

Holstein. | | | ‘ 


Grenville— ea at 
Elmer White, | | 
No. 3 Prescott. 11.59 4,830 4° 3.80 4. 176.4 91 18 |4,655. | 9 29} 88 88 
Holstein. 


* BABY BEEF COMPETITION 

In the Baby Beef Competition the prize was awarded to the boys or young 
men producing the best steer regardless of cost of production. In order to gather 
data, an accurate account had to be kept of the kind and amount of feed consumed 
during the feeding period. The calves in this competition were born on or after 
September Ist, 1917. The steers were judged in November last by the Agricultural 
Representatives and the winners had the privilege of competing in a special class 
for Baby Beef at the Winter Fair held at Guelph in December. 

In estimating the profit the initial value of the steer calf was placed at $5.00 
and the value of the steer when marketed at 15c. per lb., live weight. It might 
be interesting to know that some of the baby beef steers were exhibited .at the 
Toronto Fat Stock Show and sold at auction sale from 18c. to 21c. per lb. live 
weight. Feed consumed during the period was estimated as follows :— 


GroundsQatsyce Jao Fee ee Li ere ce re? $38.00 per ton 

%y Barley 5s nos perience eee nan ee 40.00 “ 

- PCRS PS 25 cco bag Fae cote ce Se Ee EU cee ae ene 60.00 “ 

itd RY Ob FP oy heeds Laren es en ee 3800. 

- Wheat = tie Se Ree ek kee et ty ee rie ee 50 ODese Ss 

ey. HCOERN. LS Sah Set BRS are ee Se Ee ee 35,00" Anes 
BY an» Fs Fateh. Ge eke cic he RS Ree sae 30.00 * 
Low-gsrade.flour or Red, Doe)-s:..- +o. ee 26.00. a 
Shorts or Middlings ............. ONS cee aan tuk adielag Wile ene 30.00 “ 
Tanke e@ oss fo. Gita s Os ee ok es Tae eee ete EL eee ee 50.00 “ 
Oils Caker honk particu Ss Regstie HE patito eke ohne oad en eee 50,00 sen" 
GEGEN CEOEd ssa ise toe ornate lee ns, 5 Oe ee ee yA IN ee 
OWED SM Ain ce See ok wack BS acecie tans Te on pee ee eer 5:00; 4 
New “Milk (ss ce Pa a ee ee ee ee eee 28.00°9 4° 
Wey Ais secs cate renee Seta ese ot Be ek te ee 3,00, 7. 
PASEUI GMs ooo tute, aed tev ah ey eats ee ee ae ee ke ck hence eee ene _.50 per month 
Nursing COWS; severe < eke wees one aie ae eee ae ee 6005 a 
By reece BEE aS eae eh ela ee a Ee ne 10.00 per ton 
SEPA W cateie aro cadnceie sue a cledal ava eRe Cat ee re ee ee ee 6.00 ss 


LLC eck aca ow oo iecbte a babe Ses tee, SRE dork Oe Rn een om 3.00 oo 
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The following tabulated statement gives the results of the competitions :— 


BABY BEEF COMPETITIONS 


Total cost | oo) ‘ 
of feed | | Sie 
“Fe 
Winner and Breed hee | hae or Ww ie: at Value Net profit et a 
value ofsteer| ae oe Deen 
($5.00) score card 
Lambton— Secs. ae ibs; | $c. $c. 
R. L. Johnston, Mar. 45. 4 | | 
Alvinston. 1917) 56 39 | 680 = =102 00 45 61 74 
Durham. | | 
Victoria— | 
Mark W. McKague, __|April 22, | 
R.R. No. 4 Woodville. 1917 103 05 1,250 187 50 84 45 
Grade Shorthorn. | | 
Waterloo— | 
A. R. Ferguson, Sept. 15, | | 
R.R. No. 3 Galt. | 1917 144 69 1,100 165 00 20 31 82 
Aberdeen Angus. | | | | | 


Agricultural class reviewing instruction and demonstration in stock judging. 


INTER-COUNTY LIVE STOCK JUDGING COMPETITION 


A great deal of interest has been aroused in connection with the Inter-County 
Live Stock Judging Competition held annually at the Winter Fairs at Guelph 
and Ottawa. 

The rules were the same as in former years and each team of three boys had 
to judge two classes of beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, swine and heavy horses. 
The contestants had to write reasons and give them orally before competent judges. 

All told, 18 teams took part in the contest at the Winter Fair at Guelph for 
the Duff Trophy, the tabulated score being as follows :— 
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INTER-COUNTY LIVE STOCK JUDGING COMPETITION 


| 
County Dairy | Beef | Sheep Swine Horses | Total 
Darna, even teas, 435 | 381 457; Jee BT ea 2,139 
Ss do ier cok REE 522 868 184-00 | 479. 547 2,095 
OSTOTEN oa vic cine at ee eee 304s 435 Ba0)" | 495. | 457 2,087 
WISSOR fears eas ove Otis 399 433° ~*~ 221) ASS.= | 473 2,009 
Niddtesexciie. < aoe ec. eee 6 Ce Pe ay 305 464 428 1,991 
Nortolken.? asd Mts AGE 359. | 360 or OMe 507 | Ot Lice Genes 
NIGLOL Abs att acs 6's Gee ee ore es 310 386 399 | 462 409 1,966: 
PP ORL re eee iN eae es ete eee Dole 409 133 "| ay-4 ae 483 1,963 
GEV 6 ries cee eee oli 2! 422 229 | 452 7 ou 470. | 1,890 
Halton oitane encase ne scm at asl < | 344 ° 331° | 422 ey 409 1,887 
BruGe Aaa he re eee (are y 2. 344 3093.0] 411 | 403 1,795 
Waterloo s.%% seer an De oe 351 214 || OS9 te 436 1,764 
Wentworth o.i2 20 ra oa we \. 304 ate 280 438 | 514 tl ol FOS 
Kenitee rr ne caer eeepc 318 326 281 445 331 1,701 
Lam btonecwk en are nn oe ee 5D) an 307 194 346 | 385 1,589 
Duflering . cc taes on ee 290 350 213 Sale J 366 1,556 
LAWCOLR Teron wie fete oe Aas 353 375 2D2 420-5) 153 1,553 
Weellarid «202: kee seco axe eae 265~. 4 325 182% 3h j)etya OO 324 1,491 


The names of the winning team from Durham County are as follows :— 
Reginald I. Fallis, Millbrook. 


Roy A. Ferguson, Blackstock. 
Eber W. Snowden, Bowmanville. 


At the Ottawa Winter Fair, Lanark County was successful in winning the 
Peter White Trophy with the following score :— ? 


INTER-COUNTY JUDGING COMPETITION 


County | Dairy Beef Sheep Swine | Horses Total 
Lanark. ye. ame eee se 446 514 329 ASS 438 2,170 
Dundas tee eee wt eecelenenes 422 418 420) 437 433 2,130 
RenfréwWics ear oo | 422 409 410 454 OTT 22072 
Grenville os) Aer eee es 410 403 367 366 406 1,952 
Northumberland........... | 422 293 429 We pier! 419. |- 1,985 
Carleton wgek cas aioe | 364 365. 5 4i7 3460 360 | 1,852 
Frontenacs. scecneie eee 427 449 350 375 | 244° | -41,845 
Leeds: i) 2 a Se bees 329 196 174 344 | 230°. SA as 


The Lanark Team was composed of the following :— 


W. Strong, R. R. No. 4, Perth. 
Sheffield Graham, R. R. No. 3, Almonte. 
J. Hughes, Balderson. 


CHAMPIONSHIP JUDGING COMPETITION 


The Championship Judging Competition between the teams from Durham and 
Lanark for the handsome sterling silver trophy donated by the Union Stock Yards 
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and the Toronto Packers, was held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 
The score is as follows, Durham County winning by a margin of 235 points :— 


: ——_ | Durham | Lanark 
Mat ete g Sater ae ea eh ex Cw jatcrsa ceri dhe viet i par et 460 424 
Eaeeanes WUleme ry cr inten Se ty Tok ne cee nes £0) stirs ee odehchg be ah 434 328 
CURSES S ge Ret seers SW pepe Ca eile eA oars ge meIinT <pem a an _ 274 229 
STINTS SSSR GCS ces POR a ee Seen a 412 358 
Bieter ety Persie eA Sak Tere a Oe ve haa petw ale hie Ne ig Pe ae ee 345 B51 
{02855 t2- 1.600 oe 


The following.day both teams were shown through the Stock Yards and the 
Packing Plants at West Toronto, after which they were banqueted at the Walker 
House by the Union Stock Yards Co. where the handsome trophy was presented 
to the winning team. All expenses of both teams taking part in the contest were 
paid by the Union Stock Yards Company. 


FARM HELP CAMPAIGN 


The farm labor problem was very vital one in the great majority of the counties 
of the Province during the past-season. The fall of 1917 was a very unfavorable 
one for getting farm work done, thus leaving much plowing and cultivation to be 
done in the spring of the year. In addition to.this so many of the young men 
from the farms had gone to the war which left the farmers short of what skilled 
help they had. Applications for farm help came pouring into the Representatives’ 
offices, which were made branch offices of the Provincial Labor Bureaus. A great 
many of the applications were forwarded to the Provincial Employment Bureau 
at Toronto, and the zone offices located at Hamilton, Ottawa and London. - Men, 
women and boys were pressed into service and although such labor was not ex- 
perienced the acreage put into crop in some districts was not appreciably lessened. 

The farmers made good use of the Representatives in the Farm Help Campaign 
and the latter co-operated with all local organizations in the district in order that 
the situation might be relieved. | 

The number of men, women and boys actually placed through the efforts of 
the Agricultural Representatives are given in tabulated form :-— 


County | Men | Women | Boys’ 
eer ere ee eae rn ce a eS Guts Dinile sO Pewee men ee bo bis 15 | ps «tents 4 
RT IE Le eke e Hone oA RT Bae Me eh st obey 243 4 110 
Be erie hae Fe eg ee iin cao anion ee eal kad ate von Cuetene ee, 8» va 2 56° 
FGA Sa Ree eal oe a ne oP ON A eas beeen mage shee. 6 58 4 56 
DEVAS eo oe pci CORN OR Res cies > aiel's doe os vay DOs a meine a as Sue eee ateiieics 
NEES OS SE are ene rt ot aD Ban Te ee LES ae ator gate etcae 25 
(ONES SO ee ee ec eee ae SO ae Ee 40 i 36 
Frontenacs. csc3 624% eae, FES eer ae aor ore te 14 73 
eae Vie Bee eh ies ee chine} Oe ae pbc eb ee a elvis 31 4 173 
CES oO SR en ee ntonr Oi tee Ica oe LU AT dice area's acs aa hae 
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County | Men | Women | Boys - 

GTEVAL Se riaiaie slo r be nds beeen inn Une tee eee aerate 18 8 54 
PELAGIC va are Sete OR oe Ce er laa oe tec oer eee ; pe! 4 30 
TIAL LOIS: ead wie bcateas arb cetera e oa Mee On ee rh eee LOANS ee ern cee 51 
WROTE es wie a's wore a wines Poe IO ORG Se aa oe Tee LS ete ves iis ees 7 
AAR aio ioe tare re Oe ice CORE te Re eT 10 il 24 
| Ee ep ee ed mi Bt a 6 Ne ae gh Bs os BO eer Sle ENR assel his here eee 
Pennoxiang Addinston .. 2% 20.5 foe eea Le ee eee 6 2 22 
DANCGINA SG Cee ce te Lae Sek oe ce ce eee | 40) 20 50 
Manitoulin 5 oo re els Be oc etga re ce Oa ee en eee ie ee ee eee 5 
WNOrotk eet. cates Sars ioe an Wn aioe ee de rs 10 68 4 
Peel etrids lace ware Cewek Scns pe nec g ie ha oepeeene i: UE Pate d Beene se [aa ote eyelet ate 
Oxford Saks Po ieee ck Ee en ees eas eee chem 30 15 18 
Petérb orough 3. o. sneha te rekon eke hacia t eS 7 Si SL ty oR Bek ae rte i a 
Prince- Edwards osicoh Rice soa Gates Laide ee ee es 106 25 60 
TRCN EV EW's hse its ok ae oes BOE he Rae oe ete ee 55 Gl ee eee 
PIIICOG nek ce Fe PLEAS oe ees tee lls ER tee re ee 100 SA ss cre tcl ts oe ee 
Forte iia ecs6 Settee ete a ee eee ae eee 104 Ua Le ebente seen 4 
Victorias 3s Sra wet des O Oke eee he cen ee AO DSeh ee oe ieee | 19 
Waterloos An ore Fee see on Een a 58 7 13 
Wellandis ote Fi eAgk Vaile ie un ee ee eae ee ea ear oe, Seca Rt eee ee 100 
York soo eo ewer veer ee ne Dee e eres eoerns ree eee eo eer eres oe 33 1 @ © @ ¢ 6,0 (no eyo ¢ (iene) @ aie, ecenere eoe 


BACKYARD GARDENING AND VEGETABLE CAMPAIGN 

A great deal of publicity was given the question of back-yard gardening through 
the press and through public meetings held in the towns and villages. The need 
was great from the standpoint of food production and the response was very 
gratifying. Practically all available and idle lots were utilized as never before and 
thousands of acres of vegetables were grown, the products reaching into the 
thousands in money value. All organizations co-operated in the matter with the 
Agricultural Representative taking a leading part. 

The following brief summaries taken from reports submitted by the Agricul- 
tural Representatives will give some idea of what has been accomplished throughout 
the Province :— 

Dunpas: Greater Production Activities of the Morrisburg Horticultural Asso- 
ciation, 1918. 


Total Aréacin Crop. sies: ser: ane bees eet een eee 8 acres. 
Noxof Splots.2cc 22 vette ctetes os amletnre sie vt oat Eee ene na od 
Kind of Crop Total Yield Total Value 

BeBe. ere ek On tea Coe ERO ce Oe ete IN ae 20 bus $10 00 
Caxrota en entet oars. care aly Gene eee ee ore te eee L044 7 50 
PaYrshl ps: oo cys CR Oe sete os oe ate Secs ee epee Af) oer 7 50 
Beans ( Witte) hiccctam « 0 e< ote &.c\Fragewe nhawica bis ere een aes 40 ‘* 240 00 
Beans (butter) 1... .c.sceee secre see e eee ee cence 500 qts. 25 00 
Ca bbageineinins «sic cs com on case ite cnleie hwlde ee Seok ae 4,000 heads 200 00 
Gorn: (fleld eke ade Ce od oer ees ok 40 bus. 60 00 
Corn tet) Fo Pease alee «Bite ed Shia aiare er eee ees 500 doz. 75 00 
POtatOS ss ore ered we Fe cole soo eee eRe oe cee I eee 600 bus. 750 00 
IT TTA OS sacttee boo Mika bate Bes be wle ae tee Ie eee eee 150. 75 00 
Sqnashvands Pumpkins sero cis sone ce dies plotter st OOo 100 fruit 10 00 
Tomatoes cee eee ee eee a oie cs ba re EN Gin ee 50 bus, 25 00 
Miscellaneous, Lettuce, Radish, CLG ne meet eats erate ed ses, sai edak snes Vlaeaes 15 00 
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- The above land represented idle commons situated within the town limits that 
had previously been waste land. The Greater Production Committee of the 
Morrisburg Horticultural Association got control of this land, plowed and worked 
it down ready for planting, sub-divided it into 52 plots of approximately 1/6 acre 
each, and let the plots out to citizens at cost price which averaged about $2.70 
per plot. The plots were given excellent care throughout the summer without 
exception and so satisfactory were results that each owner had applied for the 
same lot next year. Arrangements have been completed to handle the project in 
1919 under the same auspices. 7 

In order to encourage interest in gardening among the children the Association 
gave them free land among the community gardens, dividing plots into areas 10 ft. 
x 12 ft. Seed was supphed children for planting this, including carrots, beets, 
parsnips, corn and potatoes. Prizes were offered for best kept plots and prizes also 
given at Horticultural Show in September. About 20 children availed themselves 
of this opportunity. 

Wssex: In the city of Windsor, business men through the Organization of 
Resources Committee undertook the cultivation of 500 acres of vacant land adjacent 
to Windsor. They secured 2 Fordson Tractors and grew corn, beans and flax. 
A large acreage was sown to fall wheat and land was prepared for spring planting. 

Frontenac: During the past summer 400 acres of vacant or unproductive 
Jand was devoted to gardens and one small block of 10 acres of flax. This does not 
include small areas in backyards which were cleaned up and brought under culti- 
vation. It is estimated that the value of the products of these gardens to the 
people of Kingston was in the neighborhood of $40,000.00. 

Grey: Taking the village of Markdale as one example in connection with 
Backyard Gardening, we do not know of a householder who did not produce 
sufficient vegetables for home use during the summer. In a fair number of cases 
produce was sold from the’gardens, such as potatoes and beans. The school children 
planted potatoes on the school grounds and had twenty bags for sale this fall. 

We spent part of one day inspecting gardens in the village of Hanover. 
Practically every foot of available soil was made use of, and in some cases the 
lawns were replaced by a vegetable garden. In Hanover, as in all the large towns 
of the county, land was secured for those who wished to make use of it. About 
five acres of C.P.R. property was used in this way and we failed to find one plot 
that was not a eredit to the individual in charge of it. 

Hastineas: With the assistance of a few leading citizens in the village of 
Madoe, a Backyard Garden Contest was arranged in which fifty contestants took 
part. The gardens ranged from four square rods to one acre in extent and all had 
at least twelve varieties of garden products. The results were most satisfactory to 
all and the donor of the $100 prize money for the winners was highly pleased 
with the campaign. The estimated value of. the products of these gardens was 
$3,000. ‘ ; 

Kent: Chatham had about 500 acres in gardens last year on which it is 
estimated $25,000.00 worth of produce was grown. 

Lincotn: The Home Garden Club was formed through the St. Catharines 
Horticultural Society. Over 60 acres of community and private gardens were 
worked on land that otherwise would have been idle. The yields were excellent 
and would roughly approximate $12,000.00 in value. The Lincoln County Greater 
Production Co., Limited, was organized as a joint stock company on a $20.00 share 
basis and capitalized at $25,000.00. The company owns 2 Fordson tractors. with 
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plows, disc harrows, seed drills and other machinery. The purpose was purely 
patriotic and vacant lands in and adjoining St. Catharines were secured for the 
payment of the taxes. ‘ 

During last season 25 acres of Marquis Spring Wheat and 20 acres of Fibre 
Flax were sown. After deducting the seed for 1919 over $1,000.00 was realized. 
The company planned to sow 300 acres of Fall Wheat but owing to the wet weather 
only 84 acres were put in and 136 acres were prepared for spring planting. 

MIppLEsEX: Six community gardens in the city of London were organized. 
Practically every vacant lot in the city and towns of the county has been used 
for growing vegetables. This helped relieve the food shortage greatly. 

“PEEL: Practically every householder in Brampton had a vegetable garden, due 
largely to the Patriotic Vegetable Campaign. The matter was given a great deal 
of publicity and garden plots were supplied for those who had no land. Factories 
were encouraged to assist their employees. Local stores supplied seed at reduced 


“March Past’ of school boys and girls who transformed their school play grounds 
into war gardens. 


prices. The pupils of the schools were supphed with plots, 3 acres in extent. 
Tons of vegetables were produced. 

Fort Witiram: Last spring the Thunder Bay Production Association was 
organized. Some 300 acres were devoted to potatoes and 200 acres to other vege- 
tables. The potatoes yielded at the rate of 100 bags per acre—a total of 30,000 
bags, worth $1.50 per bag or a total of $45,000.00. The 200 acres of vegetables 
averaged $100 per acre or a total of $20,000.00. This makes a grand total of 
$65,000.00 worth of vegetables. 

Wartertoo: In Galt 400 vacant lots were used by the citizens to grow vege- 
tables. 

York: Every available lot in the town of Newmarket was plowed up and 
taken over by someone for growing vegetables. Prizes were given for the best 
gardens which were judged during the summer and also for the products shown 
at the fall fair. Over 200 school children grew war gardens, the value of the 
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vegetables amounting to $200.00. The Newmarket Girl Guides undertook to grow 
one acre of vegetables. The products were sold and the proceeds were given to 
the Red Crosse Enquiries at the Representative’s office for seeds, potatoes, grain, 
etc., numbered 480. 


EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION WORK 


Alfalfa. Demonstrations to show the hardiness of alfalfa seed were conducted 
in a number of counties throughout the Province. Particulars of this test giving 
results are quoted from the report submitted by the Dundas Representative :— 

Three pounds of Grimm alfalfa were sown in rows 30 inches apart on one 
acre of ground, on the farm of A. E. Nash, Morrisburg, in the spring of 1915. 
There was a perfect stand on this area last season when 314 tons of hay were cut 


Growing alfalfa for seed. 


per acre the first cut. The second cut was saved for seed and yielded about 50 lbs. 
of good seed. Each year the crop has been cut twice. Last year 60 lbs. of seed 
were secured from one half of the second cut. Mr. Nash sold this at 50c. per pound. 
It was found last year that the first crop seeded considerably better than the second, 
one-half of each being saved for seed. Generally speaking it would be safer to 
save the first crop for seed in this district as early frosts frequently destroy the 
seed crop from the second cut. Seed grown in this district has been found to be 
particularly hardy. The Alliston Stock Farm bought some seed from Mr. Nash 
in 1916 and it proved to be very hardy. Mr. Nash also sowed some of his local 
seed on his own farm and found it to be very much hardier than the commercial 
seed on the market. ; 

The Representative from Lennox and Addington reports as follows :— 

The plot of Grimm’s Alfalfa on the farm of D. W. Wright, Odessa, produced 
a heavy crop this year for the first time in four years. This alfalfa was not winter 
killed, and has grown thicker since the first year. It seems absolutely hardy in 
this climate. Mr. Wright has sown a small field on his farm with some seed 
obtained from this plot the previous year, and this year is planning to sow a 10 
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acre field. We hope to be able to obtain Grimm’s Alfalfa ,seed from now on for 
distribution in other parts of the county. The only disadvantage about Grimm’s 
Alfalfa is that it is tall and coarse, and is inferior in feeding value to ordinary 
alfalfa. 


The effect of the eradication of the Common Buckthorn on the prevalence and 
severeness of Crown or Leaf Rust of Oats in the Spencerville District :— 

For a number of years the oat crop in the Spencerville District, Grenville 
County, has been badly damaged by rust. So great was the damage that in some 
cases the oats were not worth harvesting. Some farmers claimed to have lost from 
$1,000 to $2,000 due to this rust. It was estimated that approximately 50 farms 
were within the affected area representing in the neighborhood of 6,000 acres. 

The Agricultural Representative was instrumental in having Prof. J. E. 
Howitt, of the Botanical Department at the Agricultural College, Guelph, investigate 
the matter. His finding was that a shrub known as the Common Buckthorn which 
was found in large quantities on two farms within the affected area was harboring 
“ Puccinia Coronata,” the rust organism which causes Crown or Leaf Rust on Oats. 
This Buckthorn was planted out some fifty years ago as an ornamental hedge; 
it was, however, neglected of late years and was growing wild along fences, in 
fence corners, and in the woods where it had spread due to the birds distributing 
the seeds. In May and June after the shrubs had leafed out freshly, the reddish 
spores of the rust organism could be quite easily seen. 

As a means of greatly lessening the damage done to the oat crop, Prof. Howitt 
recommended to the Township Council that means be taken to completely eradicate 
the shrub. A deputation from the Edwardsburg Township Council waited on the 
Minister of Agriculture at Ottawa and secured a grant of $200 from the Dominion 
Government towards the eradication of the Buckthorn on the following conditions: 

1. That the Township agree to supplement this grant by an amount sufficient 
to completely eradicate this shrub wherever found in the Township. 

2. That the Council pass a by-law making the destruction of the Buckthorn 
compulsory wherever found in the Township. : 

3. That a sworn statement by the Clerk of the Township that the Common 
Buckthorn had been completely eradicated throughout the entire Township of 
Kdwardsburg, at a cost to the Council of such and such an amount, be made to 
the Minister of Agriculture at Ottawa. 

The work was immediately undertaken by the Council and farmers in the 
district under the supervision of the Agricultural Representative. Men, teams and 
one of the Ontario Government owned farm tractors were soon at work pulling 
out the shrubs and burning them. Some further work is to be done in the spring 
but it is expected that the destruction of this pest will mean an annual saving to 
the farmers in this district of thousands of dollars. : 


Liming and Fertilizer Demonstrations——The Representative from Welland 
County reports as follows :— 

“In the Spring of 1916, in co-operation with the Department of Chemistry 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, we undertook to demonstrate the use of lime 
applied in varying quantities and in different forms. The plots chosen were on the 
farm of Mr. Reuben Shisler of Stevensville. The soil was of a heavy clay nature 
and showed a decided acid reaction. Twenty plots 1/50 acre in area were measured 
out. The hay obtained from these plots may be summarized as follows: 
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Plot No. rea bnont Yield in pounds Yield in tons 
per plot per acre 

451 CeCe ae ace Void es lode whoa 84 2 tons 200 pounds 
452 ZONS SrOUNC LIMEStONE:.. 4 secs cc 106 ee Poel oat H) 
453 pees Se gee eins. ores 122 fee "100 ‘ 
454 hechkae cure ova sare ae eeeaer se ooh 104 BEN ios 4 2A) 
455 DELON Si wai. ee aan a eae Reet 106 Zeb BbOa: 
456 10 tons ground limestone ............ 100 A te BLY Wg ma 
457 Chest Wie caren CMA 104 Decor" at 2Olmce 
458 10 tons gr ound limestone Semis eis Ter Mares 119. De 28 1 oO (ones 
459 UL aM aera Rl rea Re bs eR 119 Beas SOD 0 ar or 
460 UeGwten tr te cote otc 113 Bite A Plt Got Lubes 
461 20 tons ground limestone ...........:; 120 Oat 
462 CHECK menial ce aes a ere as 104 2 Soe SOU ae aa 

- 463 2 tons slaked LIT Bet eee cccarre th oar ot oo 101 vA REAL ance 
464 SA a SE Te TRI SIN a Nas Mist Sa 115 Pie iA BEF EG ee 
465 GEGEN als Noe cca seats 97 2vee $50 7st 
466 a, tonsslaked lime, yolk ao kwlok: 103 Dire SL AO! 2 aes 
467 Shee fe ate RP ore he LN ety 93 PA a Oo0 er 
468 Cheers ws ST oe hk se ae ON 87 Ae 300 °‘f 
469 1,500 pounds Gypsum <<. ..<scens 94 Dh ae £00. Nee 
470 2,000 ‘* a eh rt oa 103 Del USS 15 Oae e 


The results here in some cases seem conflicting but the average increase in 
yield of the plots treated with ground limestone over the untreated was 600 pounds 
per acre. ‘The average increase of the plots treated with slaked lime over the un- 
treated was 150 pounds of hay per acre. 

It must be taken into account, however, that the slaked lime was apphed in 
the spring after the clover had started to grow and it was found that the treatment 
was too severe, resulting in the killing of a portion of the clover, thereby decreasing 
the yield. If further experiments of this nature are conducted greater care will 
be exercised in the choice of land. These plots are situated in a very low part 
of the field and for drainage rely entirely upon a surface system which is entirely 
inadequate. We cannot hope to obtain results which will be generally valuable 
unless the fundamental principles of crop growing are recognized and provision 
made for adequate drainage. 

In the fall of 1917 another lime demonstration plot wag started on the farm 
of Raymond Davis of Marshville, R.R. No. 1. This is a somewhat lghter type 
of soil than that at Stevensville and the farm is in much better tilth. The plots 
here were laid out in 1/25-acre areas. The yields obtained from these plots in 
1918 are as follows :— 


Plot No. Treatment Yield per acre clover 
1 10 tons ground ne toe ee? SO 5 tons 1,700 pounds 
2 CHOC Ret. en etn sa tote Soto's dees ote 3 1,650 
3 5 tons ground lareetone SS, Gh erg A Ongar 1o0 ee le GoU ee 
4 CCC e eid ere Narang algiRe crate a's Cores oa cae eae Bees: L. bOUr a 
5 DALOUSISIEK COMUNE reer e reeks Sh Cee) Ek aoe ok Gs AAD pee oe 
6 EEO eA ei eM tee orn Be ee inal token Bie Line tne qt 6507 ber 
a Be Gis Sia COU INES See SUE ooo ee oe ae ht iB eee DUO. ee 


These results show an increase of 1.5 tons of the plots treated with ground 
limestone over the untreated and increase of 1.82 tons on the plots treated with 
slaked lime. There is no indication either that excessively heavy applications of 
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slaked lime increase crop yields. Under present market conditions the most 
economical method of securing lime would be in the form of the ground limestone 
rock. 

Experiments with different forms of Phosphoric Acid were also conducted. 
These plots were located upon the farms of Mr. Chas. White in Humberstone 
Township and Raymond Davis of Wainfleet Township. Plots containing 1/25 acres 
were used and each set of plots were in duplicate. Fertilizers used were Acid 
Phosphate, Basic Slag and Ground Steamed Bone. The tabulated results are 
given as follows :— 


Davis Farm.) yield of | Yield of | ° Yield of 
Plot No eet eat ee t f wheat, straw, straw, 

as Mee Sed bushels per | pounds per | tons per 
pounds per lot ; 
mot acre plo acre 
if Acid Phosphate, 400 pounds . 7d Bb) 165 2.06 
2 Basic Slag, 500 pounds ...... | 115 47.9 220 2070 
5 Bone Meal, 300 pounds ...... Vipaes, 30.2 187.5 2.34 
4 Cheek 35. 1s Paks ae eee 45 1Se7D 130 1262 
5 Acid Phosphate, 400 pounds .' 79.4 ba. 0 190.6 2.38 
6 Basic Slag, 500 pounds...... 110 45.8 21izo Zak 
vs Bone Meal, 300 pounds ...... 50.6 2a) 119.4 1.49 
8 Che Gloster ss Sree pteeuete SNe are 25.6 10.67 76.8 .96 


It may thus be seen that by using certain commercial fertilizers on wheat 


the yield was more than doubled. In figuring the average profit per acre derived 
from the use of these fertilizers we find the following as per table. 


: Increased 
Quantity : 
Nature of Fertilizer applied, Cost per ton | Cost per acre prone GE 
ands wheat $2 per 
bushel 
$e. SG, 
Acid: Phospltate... occ che oe ree 400 30 00 6 00 28 80 
Basic Slarsesse¢ oi ok eee 500 20 00 5 00 59 20 
Bone. Meakrec.cae ccs eee ee ee 300 68 00 0 20 11 80 


This estimation of course does not take into account the cost of labor in 
applying the fertilizer, but there would probably be only slight variation. It is 
not presumed that the results obtained in 1918 should be taken as a criterion of 
its value each year but it is at least suggestive of results obtainable by commercial 
fertilizers properly applied. 


POTATO DEMONSTRATIONS 


Experiments conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, and the 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, have shown northern grown seed to be superior to 
that from other sources. 

To encourage the planting in Old Ontario of disease-free, vigorous northern 
grown seed potatoes, preferably from Northern Ontario, a series of demonstrations 
were conducted in each county in Old Ontario to show the relative merits of seed 
from New Ontario, Old Ontario and New Brunswick; of the Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain varieties; and of the relative yields of these varieties when planted 
on sand and clay respectively. 
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Each demonstration comprised the following plot arrangement, and each 
Agricultural Representative had two, one on sand and one on clay :— 


Plot ve Green Mountain Be TOee grown in Northern Ontario. 
tage Peak _ ; 4 Old Ontario. 

rf * os od New Brunswick. 
Irish Cobbler potatoes grown in Northern Ontario. 

7. ¥ ey Old Ontario. 

sy He 3 ie New Brunswick. 


spt Tene te 


One bushel of seed was supplied for each plot, sufficient to plant 1/10 of an 
acre. Well drained land, uniform in character, was chosen. Uniform fertilization 
and cultivation was given. The seed was treated before planting to prevent the 
spread of diseases, and the growing crops were sprayed for blight. 

The seed secured was rather disappointing. In Old Ontario the seed of several 
very good farmers who had carefully followed methods of selection was secured, 
but as the strains varied the results lack the uniformity desired. All the Northern 
Ontario seed was secured from one grower in the Thunder Bay District, but it 
was just ordinary field run stock which had never been selected, was not entirely 
pure as to variety and was quite badly affected with Black Leg. The New Bruns- 
wick stock was all certified, but proved to be badly diseased, particularly the Green 
Mountain variety which averaged 61 per cent. Mosaic. 

The calculations were made and direct supervision given by the various 
Agricultural Representatives. All plots were inspected for disease by the Botanical 
Staff of the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph under the direction of Professor 
J. EK. Howitt. ) 

The two most prevalent and virulent diseases found were Leaf Roll and Mosaic. 
These diseases have caused low yields of potatoes in a great many sections of the 
Province. Of the two, Leaf Roll is the more destructive to yields and profits 
and is also the more widely established. The cause of either is not at present 
definitely known, although each develops rapidly in the field under conditions of 
drought and heat, and the only assured method of control is the planting of 
disease-free seed, preferably from Northern Ontario. Briefly stated, Leaf Roll is 
characterized by the rolling of the lower leaves of the plant. They are much 
thicker than in normal and crackle at the touch. The plant is, as a rule, small 
and has an upright habit of growth. A crop of potatoes affected with Leaf Roll 
reduces the yield by about 70 per cent. and is one of the most serious diseases 
with which we have to contend. ) 

The leaves of potatoes affected with Mosaic ie or blister and are mottled 
with yellowish green spots. In severe cases the plants assume a yellowish green 
color and have a wrinkled appearance. The disease causes a decrease in yield 
of about 40 per cent. 


Results: 


The percentage of Leaf Roll and Mosaic and the yield in bushels per acre 
of the demonstration plots from Southern Ontario, Northern Ontario and New 
Brunswick are tabulated as follows :— 
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IRISH COBBLER 


Old Ontario Northern Ontario New Brunswick 
Leaf Roll een Yield |Leaf Roll} Mosaic! Yield |Leaf Roll! Mosaic} Yield 
bus. bus bus. 
ALSOMa? oe. . oa 0 9.2 4.2 236.0 De 1.0 242.0 0.0 10.0 250.5 
ASPAU LS tise eer: 56.0 B22 Liske 0.2 ee, 201.1 1575 4.2 157.6 
Brace oo. ee oes | pias iced, 106.0 | 0.0 0.0 112.0 2.0 0.1 131.3 
Derhanm...o ince) 8.7 2.0 Glace 0.0 OOS ee0S. 6 Vibe esa 91.5 
Lena pete 2s eats oe 92:5 lee bos0 0.0 1.0 vee oe Lao 88.5 
PSG GR wen Soc e res 86.5 0.5 55.0 0.0 eal 60.0 2.0 0.0 141.0 
Frontenac. 6h. |. 4.5 4.0 247.0 | 0.0 0.0 209.0 6.0 2.0 251.0 
Glengarry cece. a2 | 4.0 5 238.1 0.0 0.0 357 .0 5.0 125 258.4 
G¥Gy Fitts. sree OTL Wig’ 78.4 0.7 0.0 120.8 AZ Oak 80.9 
Haldimand ...... 09 0 by 87.4 025 bs2 126.2 Ls Opa 167.6 
sltit cattsmene Po 8087 52 a aa025 | 0.0 Loy 577.0 Zit Se) 424.0 
Hastings < wae cses 6.0 0.0 107.1 | 0.0 0.0 | 130.0 4.5 aS 88.5 
Hitron eek ere 93.2 22 $2.39 0.0 12000. 945 set Zoo 119.0 
Leedstt toca ne | uaa 0.0 102.0 0.0 un 96.0 Pied: 0.5 97.5 
lancelnis hc Soe Tear TOLD 0.0 b2 96.2 baa) 2<2, 88 .4 
Middlesex........ espa eZ 0.5 22e0 0.2 Ons 52.5 1522 33.0 43.0 
Miuskokaiiae tcles.5 | 2.8 2.0 230.4 0.5 ays 272.9 AG ee Pe 1 Wy 174.9 
Noftole moe he eB 1s 54.8 0.2 Le 100.0 4.0 Cen 105.9 
Northumberland . | 5.0 0.0 58.6 0.0 0.0 ave i.0 125 48.8 
Ontario. <ese one) Hep. 0.7 228.7 | 0.0 ISP r ed Bear sey 1.0 229.5 
OREO neonates 92.0 1.5 95.6 0.5 0-2 8719055 eet 0.7 166.4 
peelie. coe aera We ae VPRO 2 ress 72:0 10.0 4.5 99.9 12.0 6.5 111.0 
Prince Edward ..| 3.0 2.0 142.6 0.0 20 fie oo 2.0 2.5 149.0 
Renfrew ia: cet Dee Un 122.0 0.0 0.0 106.6 Bo 0.7 92.0 
VietOrinc v2 ee oes | 3.0 10 195.4 0.0 | 0.0 196.2 22°F 0.0 197.7 
Waterloost2te e:% 68.5 125 49.5 11.0 6.3 161.8 1325 2 LA feet 
Wellington ...... 67.3 2.8 66.8 5.0 LO 98.0 8.1 0.6 97.6 
Wentworth...... 67.0 3.5 140.5 0.0 Dae, 213.0 8.2 tO 19715 
PY Ot Kuoncate 0% a sto oe | 9.0 0.0 122.0 | 0.0 Leo 140.0 25 0.5 124.0 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Old Ontario Northern Ontario New Brunswick 


Yield Leaf Roll Mosaic Yield 


_|Leaf Roll} Mosaic Yield |Leaf Roll. Mosaic 


|~ bus. | bus. , bus. 
PATOUNIAN cee pes vie Apa Sioa e004 0.0 Leo 280.5 0.0 86.5 17240 
PS PAl bares ee rene 1-0 20.0 136.0 | D.0 bon 118.0 tin2 B10 iice 
PRETO a eh ates iis 2 0.0 acoso LO eae 0.0 0.5 i345 de 65.5 129.0 
WEIS COLON Fee. eo 2.0 20.5 209.0 | 0.2 a0 193.0 ie 36.0 aa 
Darya 4... ces ae, 27.0 al .A4 0.6 2.0 101.1 pe 69.7 7425 
POLITIES, OS. eke. oa 1 y's PAVE 7 125.0 ic 0.5 | 109.5 2.0 76.5 114.0 
[tects o>, Sa rei oe 0.5 1635 98.0 | Oar 0.0 68.0 5 Unso2. 0 70.0 
Frontenac. ...... ao 28.5 280.0 0.0 4.0 217.5 2.5 69.5 252 60 
PenGaAT EY ss: ccs. a... 28.5 226.4 | 0.0 AAU 380.4 4 O°. 72.0 267.1 
PREC Notre otc ia ta es s Baal 34.5 126.3 0.0 1-5. 1°t36.0 2.0 | 67.0 67.2 
Haldimand....... e208 tote 145.2 0.0 4.0 20.2 1.0 70.5 88.3 
Ta otueut. deca «'s ae eth 402.0 as 2.7 | 394.5 ie 70.7 353.0 
RItSEUSS coe osc ws 6 26.5 64.0 tee i Sr5 4.0 | 58.5 93.5 
ETFO se nea es es boo 5a es 162.5 | 0.0 0.0 171.0 Bre 64.2 143.0 
| Bs FR ea ate 3.0 DS Al AzZael 0.7 ae, 113.0 oe 70.0 89.5 
TAaN@ONG re ew we 5.0 PA ath 124.2 1.0 Tee 0829 0.5 69.7 120.4 
Miadelesax.: twee. 13.0 Boe 40.0 0.7 Zee 56.0 Sat 34.7 56.0 
Die Outer ce ss: 2.0 FO.) 213.9 0.0 125-2 20626 ao 84.2 1575 
INOECOLICe ok oe. 3.0 Ze. 0 137.4 0.0 2.0 142.5 3.0 73.0 99.6 
Northumberland.. aD 19.0 foo 20) 5.0 65.5 6.0 68.5 44.0 
Dotano.sce<s. ct. EeZ. ee) 267 .4 | 0.5 ea 27824 Las 50.0 228.8 
PEOLR Ps Oe ee 4.0 Dont 297 .7 0.0 1.2 | 258.3 Bie HU FZ 222 ab 
TeeGate chee 44.0) 33.5 BAN 4 4.0 Sees hh) eee 24 8.0 49.0 99.8 
Prince Edward .. 2.0 21.5 200.1 0.0 4.5 PAGES) 2.0 (BRS 103.6 
REnITEW 36. cs ss ik 16.8 22030 0.5 ee | 189.3 28 lace 123.0 
Wictoria..c3 2.25.06: | 4.0 oe 2520 Bas 2.0 241.2 ted 66.5 189.7 
Waterloo <4..." eo Liters o120 136.9 Liv2 19.5 | 139.8 10.2 54 i 92.0 
Wellington ...... | 33.3 1985 83.0 4.0 yee Cell eal G) 5.0 40.1 84.3 
Wentworth ...... | 0.7 28.5 212.5 A we Pits ee 263.5 ee 46.0 248.5 
Gey ole pe orien een 2.0 Aigo 142.0 0.0 es 180.0 0.0 45.5 130.0 


Y M.A, 
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The average yield of marketable potatoes of all plots calculated in bushels 
per acre, together with the percentage of Leaf Roll and Mosaic, were as follows :— 


Irish Cobbler | Green Mountain 


{ 


| Leaf Roll | Mosaic 


Yield | Leaf Roll | Mosaic | Yield 


| |~ bus. oe Ai aes 
Nontnern® Ontario 2. .cj0ets exearie aj 1.4 1.2° 9%) 15354 1.2 3.0 ATT.5 
OLCLONCATIO ws dete cana tage eerie Ae 45.5 Oot aN loth 8.8 29.3% 1) AGIs 
New (Brnnswitk Sie. onuatrle neces 5.1 Bed 148.0 3.5 61.8 | 137.3 
| 


Comparative yields in bushels per acre of similar seed on clay and sand soils :— 
In only 22 counties could the results re relative yields on sand and clay be 
taken as conclusive. In other cases accidents, etc. prevented reliable calculations 


being made. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Clay Sand 
Old = Northern New Old Northern) New 
Ontario Ontario Brunswick, Ontario | ‘Ontario Brunswick 

bus bi bus bus bus bus 
HN LE OM Beet mie ere et 290 306 169 210 255 175 
Brucesss) ite toc oe ee 46.6 88.6 98 156 180 160 
Cavielonerer: foe Grae es 235 216 126 183 170 143 
DUriaiieses en ae ee ee Like 88.5 33} aH fee bse 96 
HNO seers a edie ot cao ys 164 154 63 55 74 
CEOY RUNe ee so ee es ois Bion | 108.8 92.8 62.4 | 36.8 97.6 117 
Haldimiandussstis comers. 156.5 | 261.5 Shue pelos 153 88.5 
ve hia w peter ype Ae PR Na et | 881 345 363 423 444 443 
ETStINO Ga. oem nee bee eres wees 68 92 101 | 60 fal 86 
TLUTON Seeks < foe teen Dpelaa 168.5 104 182 173.6 182 
Leeds. wena beets NAS 116 92 biG hegss 110.0 87 
LInCOIN sees eee 82.5 63.8 105:8 | 166 144 135 
Middlesex. «ett. aes ce os 20 45 5a 60 67 60 
Muskoka tos. tices tes eee ee 211.6 223 155.3 206.1 190.1 159.7 
Noriolki (st ea eee 119.3 139.3 92.5 115.6 146 106.6 
OnbATiO. Bact eae Ce oo ee 171.6 168.7 114.4 363.2 388.2 343.2 
OTOL, eae cere ee enn 2737 231.5 23020 321.8 285.1 211.9 
Reni reweers vee cco eer ae Ai ste ena y4 152 145.3 146.6 94 
WIGLOTIGN samlenve tee et eee 243 eeeteeD 214.5 258.5 20120 165 
Wiaterloom min: atieecee ett 160 in, DOLD 106.6 | 113.9 12655 77.5 
Wellington water oe oe 78 | 66 61 | 83 111 65 


WV CniWoniune .amsees eae eae 150 he FL6L 167 275 366 330 
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| 
| Clay Sand 
Old = -Northern | New Old | Northern New 

| Ontario | Ontario Brunswick) Ontario | Ontario Brunswick 

| bushels bushels | bushels bushels bushels | bushels 
PSO Aer hSe. <a Sa bee ks | 322 EGS 266 190 210 235 
Eye LU Ae En rae | 35.7 Sica 83.2 192 284 232 
PSEMCCHI Pein Cte veka ee 56 84 102.6 156 140 160 
DUTHAI Uy votes sae wees s 50 61 95.2 66 74.5 102 117 
BU UG ret Aes Scere oe | 47 75 84 5d 76.5 93 
Rar ete oe he ater. ee tye 5 144 180 72 120 144 48 
PAM MANC 5 cea Bae ka eel 85.7 136.5 151 89,2 116 184.5 
La VOM ire meet Vee S45 on) 290 261 319 383 494 529 
ERABELIOS 2 cave ee ee eae Fic ess | 113 140 90 101554 120 87 
PLOT OME CM Catia s tics ve alee 95.3 102 134 69.3 | 86.6 104 
DO er sae sree ost eine Tied bye 120 100 Phe 3 72 95 
MOC QUI we Pin gies are tam ary eis Sc ns 75 102.5 80.8 96 | 90: 72 
MUICUIESE NR oh. yn es cate 15 30 19 B0°e 5 67 
ARIS OK ce iae te nee Ss, & 201.5 286.7 146.6 209.3 | 259.3 203 .2 
NOE GL Na? oe oh cee shat s 40 80 15.6 69.6 — 120 136.6 
Cane ee hens wok Sone oo 144.4 132.9 143 ola. | 294.5 131.6 
CPD eee ee eto ae | 115.3 166.5 164.3 75.9 | 214.5 168.5 
RGAE EW hake or2.) © ciate oieke oe 5.618 154.6 124 96 89 - | 89.3 88 
MRCLGTIIE SE «crew ia dros. ska ves 0.0 186.3 192.3 201.9 204.5 | 200.2 193.5 
UNAS S ADORE ox ee SON Dem, 433 190 126.6 65.8 | 135.6 127.5 
Wellineton ere. Soc caisho anak 46 82 90 2a | 68 53 
WY CALI OE CREE ite ascents 61 1 hea) NL ie ae 295 256 


Summarizing the findings, the comparative yields 
bushels per acre from the 22 counties, were as follows: 


Northern Ontario 


ON Caie Vig dig Peeking Na vee GMI taeda geile Sa? aie ae 
PNG WE ISPUNISWVICK aie ied acdc alee Folate cotta oncie 


in terms of marketable 


Green Mountain 


Irish Cobbler 
Sand Clay 
167.5 142 
133.8 GN heres 
Passed, T4035 
Pls 126.1 


Sand Clay 
184.1 165.8 
170.5 165.5 
BSE 5) 12832 
169.3 153-2 


Thus, in every case, considerably larger yields were secured on sand, although 
this is more noticeable in the case of the Irish Cobbler variety. 

Again summarizing the yields of marketable potatoes per acre from these two 
varieties in 22 counties, we find the following yields were secured: 


| Green Mountain 


Irish Cobbler 


eeoeroeereer eee ee ewe oeoeoereeeeoseeoe eevee e eee? 


154.7 
122.8 
| 148.8 


| 
— 


142.1 
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These demonstrations clearly prove, so far as may be proven by one season’s 
demonstrations, the superiority of New Ontario seed over both the Old Ontario and 
the New Brunswick seed. If average Old Ontario seed had been secured, as was 
the case with the New Ontario, the results would have been still more convincing. 

Next year, the same demonstration will be conducted again, but superior seed 
from all three sources and from one grower in each source, has been obtained. A 
plot of the farmer’s own seed, upon whose farm each demonstration is conducted, 
will also be grown in comparison with this high-class seed. It is the intention 
of the Department to continue this demonstration for a period of at least three 
years, and it is hoped some very valuable data will be obtained. 

In addition to these specially mentioned demonstrations, Representatives have 
gone out to the farms to show the proper method of treating seed grain for smut; 
treating seed potatoes to prevent such diseases as Common Seab, Rhizoctonia and 
Black Leg; spraying potatoes with Bordeaux Mixture to prevent blight; and prun- 
ing and spraying orchards. 

The object in all this work is to demonstrate to the farmer practical methods - 
with the hope that he will be able to profit thereby. 


DRAINAGE SURVEYS 


During the past season, drainage work was placed on a better basis by the 
division of the Province into districts, and the appointment of specially qualified 
men in charge to make drainage surveys for farmers, and to look after all drainage 
problems. Permanent men, graduates of the Ontario Agricultural College, have 
been appointed in charge of such work. The following arrangement as to groups 
being made: 


Counties. Headquarters for District Man. 


INCOFTOIK A. Ascscs ota shertaartes ane since Office of Agricultural Representa- 
OxTOTd os ic eo aoe ee Bee tive, Hamilton, Ont. 

Brantiere ots vase ee ere 
Haldimand se <i eetaee ce ete leis seette edene 
Wreentworth-*,. domo. aon oes ero eee 
Lincolie 422. oo sala oo SRT Be aca eee 
WOH an Gs cre eter aiae aren aha te are 


TA ICODS whe ee eee Saad Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph. 


Percliais He cee Vor a ed ee dete 


UGS Ra a Hc ae nee ey eae UAT Office of Agricultural Representa- 
HSSOx EEE. ee ee, Bele ere re tive, Chatham, Ont. 

Middlesex: 26. sna. a fete ee oe eee 
Sin ee oar oe ie lan eens eae 
LAM BLOM. oe cota d Cee ete 


—_—- 


In grouping the counties, it was found that there was not sufficient drainage 
work east of Victoria County, to divide the territory satisfactorily, and for that 
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reason, two temporary men were put on to look after this section of the Province, 
with headquarters at Guelph. The majority of the surveys were made by these 
men, though an occasional survey or profile was made by the Agricultural Represen- 
tatives. 

Particulars of drainage surveys made by the Agricultural Representatives are 
given as follows: | 


No. of Acreage | No. of 

County Surveys made} surveyed | profiles made 
EAMG Cer rere hee ac ree en 2 he en a ce oe 3 BO Mauls ccc Aer 
Rpg Le Rs bong ann gt ot a SARE ge ee SM Ro SE ee eee 9 110 5 
CATO RON eda att oes een st hcle ene eens i ta ee Urs elite seats acca) oe tave 20 
RTC LEN ciety cae este Eo haea io slat eas Ss Gara ae nd hiss 1 Fat NYS ge Bare ae ee me 
Rear Eee Sete ieee eee one te cte o es thi o's el Chas a are 30 300 29 
[DAES ai SRE eae rs of 2 IN ial ea 18 150 10 
Re ewe Leen, orem Pence es ee AP hn Migr eh ata te alte 's eo sole ey 0 bd Bee shee Teinc aes mele os 1 
ETS Te ceca ic Sree ane oO ee a an RP 2 Del if 
Paral Gene 2s hee eae on wale 2 bee a 40 3 
AON gO ete ee gee Ee RPO NE Pd BCR A, or Pe Cana Ror 10 115 4 
ETE ee ALS SOM ert ita ey oN aay ADR RAE Aint ote aa 4 100 fe 
PARR LICE aoe ra hee ans) MR bm soba Fabs 7 1,000 4 
PR SCA CLIT MOTLEY wore te Soak wR wie es late din dat Oe ard bP enscendeele e 24 1 
MONTRNG UT ereNele ian rate ae AGES ts ORE oil © ota os ares 8 ab EE 24 934 40 
DRTC SON eae ee, gece guile a cape ela wee uw cad 7 150 9 
TWAT UL A ee AEs apenas Ee a i gel Malo Sei pe Pah ah fe Sid. fat ate oar eh ae git cota Sead oi ae 
yaa eta eck ear ho he tiki eid sive cae ce a nes pak ac eee LAR Base 
YO EHN , T ers Sees OAS Sealine A ee PRM RE ae 3 SRR tee AMES Sead RAPED Ree tia tire 27 
PEE LOTDOL OUe Hera re ee Sh cet Se kes i wees ake 5 72 4 
Pee WAT Cae ee cee, wesc 6 ia hae ot 6 220 5 
MCR I eernra Ret eons ce ren te ares Picts Sectecs argued aoe hl os Ree ors bs Dida iene 9 it 
SIRES ceed cl At BE ek RG Ae i Sia | 2 NN Aes Ne i oe CPOE Peace Sane ena O eee 
SSS AV A PACE od NAY a Re ape Read pei ae i ice mg ne >F 125 1 


LIVE STOCK BREEDERS’ CLUBS 


With the object of encouraging community breeding, promoting good fellow- 
ship amongst the members and advancing the live stock industry generally, the 
Agricultural Representatives have given every encouragement and assistance to 
the organization of breeders’ clubs. 

Those organized during the past year are as follows: 


Brant County: Brant District Horse Breeders’ Club. 

Durham County: Durham Holstein Breeders’ Club. 

Grenville County: Rideau Valley Clydesdale Horse Breeders’ Club. 
Haldimand County: Hagersville Horse Breeders’ Club. 

Huron County: North Huron Clydesdale Breeders’ Club. 

Kenora District: Dryden Horse Breeders’ Club. 


WORK WITH FALL FAIRS 


Each year the Agricultural Representatives co-operate as far as possible with 
the fall fair boards in their respective counties. They invariably act as an ez-officio 
member of the Directorate of the local Agricultural Society, and in this capacity 
offer suggestions as to the revision of the prize lists, arrange special classes of 
exhibits for the school children, and co-operate in making the fair a success. 
Special educational exhibits are prepared and staged for the benefit of the farmers 
attending the fairs; live stock judging competitions are conducted for junior 
farmers, and assistance is given generally in the management of the fair. 
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In Peel County, the Agricultural Representative introduced a special feature 
at the Brampton Fair, which took the form of a Girls’ Canning Competition. 
Teams of four girls from each of the five Junior Institutes in the County took part 
in the competition. The Fall Fair Board contributed $30.00 in prize money, and 
additional prizes were secured from public spirited persons. The following rules 
were drafted: 

BACON HOG CAMPAIGN 


Owing to the serious food situation in Europe, more particularly with reference 
to the supply of fats, a Dominion-wide campaign was launched in the fall of 1917, 
to place the facts clearly before the farmers and induce them to add to the number 
of sows they were keeping for breeding purposes. 

A special meeting of the Agricultural Representatives and three leading and 
wide-awake farmers from each county in the Province of Ontario, was held in the 
Parliament Buildings, early in November, when the real food situation was brought 
to their attention by the Food Controller and officials of the Dominion and Provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture. : 

The campaign was conducted somewhat as follows: The Agricultural Rep- 
resentatives held a county conference at some central point in their respective 
counties, which was attended by two farmers from each township in the county, in 
so far as was practicable. The Agricultural Representative and three farmer dele- 
gates who attended the Provincial Conference, addressed the meeting and became 
responsible for the success of the campaign. 

Following the County Conference, arrangements were made to hold a series of 
Township Conferences the following week. From fifteen to thirty delegates were 
specially invited to attend these meetings, though it was understood they were open 
to all. The delegates attending the Provincial Conference acted as chairmen at 
the Township Conference, and from three to four conferences were held each day 
until the county was covered. All the delegates were supplied with a pamphlet 
containing the addresses and discussions that took place at the Provincial Con- 
ference. The territory was divided up, and each delegate assigned a certain section 
for canvassing the farmers. The whole question was then placed before the farmers 
by personal contact, the canvasser securing from each farmer the number of brood 
sows he had at the time, the number of brood sows he kept under normal conditions, 
and the number he would add to his herd. The whole campaign was conducted 
during the months of November and December—thirty counties being included in 
the survey. The campaign on the whole met with very favorable success, though 
reports from all counties were not received. In the Counties of Elgin, Essex and 
Kent, the farmers were very short of feed, owing to the unfavorable season for 
growing corn, and many of the sows which were previously intended for breeding 
purposes, were marketed. In Oxford County, the farmers had gone very heavily 
into producing milk for the condenseries and city milk trade, which left them short 
of by-products to feed their hogs, and hence have very largely gone out of the 
business. | 

Tt is estimated that as a result of the campaign, the number of brood sows 
have been increased thirty per cent. over what they had at the commencement of 


the survey. 
BACK YARD PIGS 


Considerable interest was aroused last spring in the “ Feed a Pig” and “ Keep 
a Pig” campaign, which was launched to encourage people in towns and villages to 
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produce their own pork. The Agricultural Representatives laid the seriousness of 
the food situation, particularly with reference to the shortage of hogs, before the 
town people, and in several instances the Town Councils gave every encouragement 
to the movement. In the towns of Perth and Carleton Place, brood sows were 
purchased by the Town Council, and the small pigs were sold to the townspeople at 
cost. In Perth, over 70 small pigs were disposed of, over half of which found their 
way into back yard pens of local people, at a price ranging from $4.50 to $5.25 a 
piece. These pigs were fed and marketed when weighing from 175 to 200 pounds. 
The Agricultural Representative from Grenville County, realizing the seriousness 
of the situation, kept two-pigs in his own backyard and reports as follows: 


In view of the fact that I had advised rather strongly during the spring months 
the keeping of back yard pigs in villages, as a means toward increasing production 
and encouraging thrift in war time, I decided to buy two pigs and put into practice 
what I had preached, particularly as I had a half acre of garden and therefore could 
keep pigs without causing annoyance to my neighbors or myself. There was no 
pen on my lot and nothing with which to make one, consequently I had to buy 
some lumber and build one. It consisted simply of a pen about 14 feet square and 
3 feet high, with earth floor and with a covering over one corner under which was a 
large packing box for the pigs to sleep in. 

I am submitting herewith a complete statement of outlay and receipts in connec- 
tion with these pigs which is interesting and shows plainly that backyard pigs can 
be kept with considerable profit. I might say that I was fortunate in that I chose 
my two pigs from a litter of eleven. I was also fortunate in being able to get three 
quarts of skim milk per day from a neighbor who had a cow while the pigs were 
very young. In addition to the feeds mentioned in the statement, weeds and thinnings 
from the garden were fed, and also kitchen refuse for which no charge is made. 


EXPENDITURES AND RECEIPTS IN CONNECTION WITH KEEPING Two PIGS IN A VILLAGE 


BACKYARD. 
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FARM TRACTORS 


The farm tractors purchased in 1917, as a war measure, to aid and stimulate 
production, were operated again during the past season under the supervision of 
the Agricultural Representatives. 

The tractors requiring any repairs were sent to the Military Hospitals at 
Kingston, Whitby, London and Guelph, in December, 1917, and were overhauled by 
the soldiers taking a course in motor mechanics, under the supervision of competent 
instructors and repair men. 

In doing contract work for the farmers last season the Province was divided 
into nine districts, and a competent mechanic was placed in charge of the tractors 
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in each district. These tractor mechanics were supplied with a Ford car, a kit of 
tools, and were expected to keep the machines in good repair, instruct operators, and 
act in co-operation with the Agricultural Representatives to see that they were 
operated as efficiently as possible. 

Farmers or others wishing ploughing or discing done on their farms, made 
application to the Agricultural Representative in his county and signed a contract 
or an agreement for tractor service. 

At the commencement of the season, all work was done on the basis of fifty 
cents per hour, and fifty cents per acre, the farmer supplying the fuel and boarding 
the operator. . Later, the farmer had the option of signing an agreement for work 
done at the flat rate of $2.25 per acre for ploughing, and $1.10 per acre for disc 
harrowing, fuel being supplied as before, and the mechanic being boarded while the 
machine was working on his farm. 


Departmental tractors helped to cultivate thousands of additional acres in wartime. 


During the two seasons between 40,000 and 50,000 acres were ploughed and 
over 7,000 acres disced. 

The operators were paid 20c. per hour, and a bonus of 25c. per acre for 
ploughing and 8c. per acre for discing. In spite of the fact that men on this basis 
could make from $75.00 to $100.00 per month and their board, we had great diffi- 
culty in getting and keeping good men. Seventy-five per cent of our trouble was 
due to inefficient operators. 

Another great drawback was the difficulty of obtaining repair parts; this caused 
loss of time, in some instances amounting to from six to eight weeks. During this 
time no acreage could be ploughed. Considerable wet weather was encountered, 
both in the spring and in the fall, and during this poy it was impossible to use 
_ the tractors. 

Owing to the cessation of hostilities, it has been deemed not necessary to 
operate the tractors another year. As a consequence, the tractors are now being 
overhauled and repaired and will be offered for sale. 
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Hundreds of farmers all over the Province having had an opportunity to 
observe the operation of the Government-owned farm tractors, have now purchased 
an outfit for their own use. ‘This will partially relieve the labour shortage and 
will result in more time work being done, particularly in regard to ploughing and 
cultivation. 


BOYS’ POTATO GROWING CONTEST IN CARLETON AND RUSSELL COUNTIES 


The Boys’ Potato Growing Contest, which has been conducted in» Carleton 
County each year since 1913, was participated in by 19 farmers’ sons in 1918. The 
competition is financed in all its details by the late Mr. R. B. Whyte, of Ottawa, 
who was chairman of the committee in charge. The contest was confined to boys 
between the ages of 12 and 18 years. Hach competitor was required to operate a 
plot 1-10 of an acre in extent, to keep an accurate account and record of all his 
operations and expenditures, to exhibit one bushel of potatoes at the County Fair, 
to submit a report on his work, and a certified statement of his yield of potatoes. 
The final awards were based on: (1) Field score; (2) yield; (3) exhibit at County 
Fair, and (4) written report. Suitable cash prizes and silver medas were awarded. 
The average yield of potatoes was 219.6 bushels per acre, the cost of producing a 
bushel of potatoes was 27.3 cents, and the net profit per acre was $64.00. All the 
_ competitors but one used the Green Mountain type of potatoes, and six of the 
contestants at harvest time selected specially desirable hills for planting their 
special seed plot in 1919. | 

- Such competitions as above outlined are deserving of every encouragement. 


GIRLS’ GARDENING AND CANNING COMPETITION IN CARLETON COUNTY 


The Girls’ Gardening and Canning Competition which was inaugurated in 
1915, had 26 competitors in 1918. The competitors are required to keep an accurate 
record of all operations, submit a report on their work, and to make an exhibit 
of fresh and canned vegetables at the County Fair. 

Each competitor was presented with 40 plants of the Herbert Raspberry, by 
the late Mr. R. B. Whyte, of Ottawa, which variety was originated by himself. Each 
competitor is expected to contribute to friends and neighbours young plants from 
these bushes from year to year. Some excellent returns have been secured by com- 
petitors from their raspberry plants; one girl reported having picked 65 quarts 
from her patch of Herbert Raspberries, consisting of 30 plants, ten of the original 
lot of 40 having died. The Agricultural Representative reports as follows: “ One 
of the outstanding educational features of this competition was the exhibit at the 
County Fair of fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, and the exhibit in 1918, as 
in 1917, was a revelation to the majority of the people who had an opportunity of 
examining the excellent display which the young girl gardeners were able to put 
up.” 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIVE STOCK CLUBS 


The organization of Calf, Pig and Sheep Clubs, for boys and girls, is just in 
its infancy in the Province of Ontario. The object of these clubs is designed 
primarily to prepare the boy and girl for the farm; to create in them a deeper 
interest in live stock, to bring into the district a number of pure bred pigs, sheep 
and heifer calves, of both dairy and beef breeds, and to encourage the boys and 
girls to keep records, and thus introduce better methods of feeding and management. 
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During the past year, the following clubs were organized: 
Dundas County: Finch Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Club. 
Lennox and Addington County: Lennox and Addington Boys’ and Girls’ 
Pig Club. 
Peel County: Ebenezer Junior Farmers’ Pig Club; Peel County Dairy 
Calf Club; Caledon Sheep Club. 
The boys and girls seem quite eager to join these live stock clubs. The money 
is invariably loaned by the bank at six per cent. interest, the contestants signing a 
note for six, ten or twelve months, which is endorsed by their parents or guardians. 
This money is used to purchase stock. The parents are usually asked to sign off 
any claim to the ownership of the calves, pigs or sheep, or the profit from them. 
All animals are insured against loss, the premium being covered in the cost price 
of the animal. They are also registered in the names of the boys and girls. 


Boys studying and judging live stock. 


Pic CLusBs. The following are the rules drafted for the Lennox and Adding- 
ton Pig Club, which may be taken as fairly representative of those already organized. 
To be conducted under the joint auspices of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, 
Napanee Branch, and the Ontario Department of Agriculture, Lennox and Adding- 
ton County Branch. | 

1. Any boy or girl between the ages of 10 and 18 years may become a member. 

2. Hach applicant will receive two pigs. The pure-bred Yorkshire Gilt must 
be retained for breeding purposes. The grade pig is to be sold before December 
1st, and the money used to pay the loan at the Merchant’s Bank. 

3. The child’s parents must agree to furnish a suitable pig pen and yard, and 
to supply the child with a sufficient quantity of suitable feeds to bring the pair of 
pigs to maturity, and also to supply 1g to 14 acre of pasture. 

4. Each member must take care of his stock in person, and keep a record of 
the feed given and the pasture grazed. Where possible, a record of the weight of 
each pig should be kept, weight when received, and at stated intervals, so as to 
determine the gains. Suitable forms will be furnished. 
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5. Each member must furnish the bank with a final report of the season’s 
work, which will include the amount of feed consumed, the gains in weight, cost of 
gain per pound, methods of handling and management. 

3 6. The members of the club must agree to study the instructions issued by the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
7. Each member must, whenever possible, show at least one pig at the School 


Fair, and it is expected that the pigs will also be shown at the Township Fairs, 
and at a County Pig Fair. 


8. The basis of award will be: 
Class 1—Feeding and Raising. 
(a) 50 points will be given for the highest net profit per cwt. 
(6) 25 points for type and finish, this being done with the bacon score card. 


(c) 25 points for the best kept records, and the most comprehensive report. 
Class 2.—Exhibition. : 


Best Registered Yorkshire Guilt. 


Datry Hetrer Caur Cruss. The Peel County Dairy Calf Club, which was 
organized last October, has a membership of 58. It was the only heifer calf club 
organized during the past season, and the rules as given may be of interest: 


RULES. 


1. The name of the Club shall be the Peel County Calf Club, 1918. 
. The objects of the Club shall be: 
(a) To create a deeper interest among our farm boys and girls in the 
business of dairy farming. 
(6) To bring into Peel County a large number of high-grade dairy cattle, 
and to distribute them at cost on easy terms of payment. 
(c) To encourage the keeping of dairy records by the boy and girl mem- 
bers, and through them to introduce better methods of feeding and 
management of dairy cattle. 
3. Peel County farm boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 18 inclusive, 
will be eligible to apply for a calf, and all applications must be signed by parent 
or guardian, who will be security for payment. 

4. The Club shall be organized and directed by the Peel County Milk and 
Cream Producers’ Association. 

5. An extensive advertising campaign shall be carried on to explain and 
popularize the project and the required number of animals shall be bought by 
experts appointed for the purpose. 

6. Calves will be bought some time in September, and they shall be 20 to 24 
months of age. Only those of strong constitution, good dairy type, and from high 
producing stock, will be selected. Each animal will be bought subject to the tuber- 
culin test. 

%. Grade calves will be bought in every case, except where pure-breds are 
specially ordered. Before heifers are distributed to members they will be bred to 
the very best pure-bred dairy sires that can be obtained. 

8. On a certain day all the animals will be brought to Brampton, and each 
member will be notified to call on the date set. 

' 9. Before distribution, all calves will be marked with price and number, and 
each boy and girl will draw a number from a box and the calf corresponding to 
that number will be his or hers, subject to the conditions of the agreement. 


Cas) 
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10. The boy or girl member will give his or her note for 12 months, and shall 
bear interest at 6 per cent. It shall be endorsed by parent or guardian, who will 
guarantee payment of sum when due. 

11. It is to be clearly understood that the heifer and her progeny shall ee the 
sole property of, and shall be managed by the boy or girl with the advice of the 
parents. Provision will be made by a small assessment to cover loss of any mem- 
ber’s cae 

. Arrangements have been made with the DouaCn Bank to do the financing 
as 4] ie direction of the Peel County Milk and Cream Producers’ Association. 

13. Each member’s name will be put on a special mailing list of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to receive circulars and bulletins on the care of dairy cattle. 

14. Prizes will be given to the members making the greatest profit from heifer, 

and special prizes will be offered for animals distributed to members. 
| 15. The following fall-an auction sale will be held just before the notes 
become due, and all cows are to be brought in to Brampton by member and put up 
for sale. Member will take money received and pay the note with interest, and keep 
the balance. Jf member prefers, he may bid in the cow and keep her and pay the 
note. 

16. No calves will be handled except on the conditions given above, and no 
member will be allowed to pay cash for the animal at the beginning. 


SHEEP Ciuss. The Caledon Sheep Club came into being early in the fall, 
has a membership of 14, and has as its constitution and rules, the following: 

1. The name of the Club shall be the Caledon Sheep Club, 1918. 

2. The objects of the Club shall be: 

(a) To create a deeper interest among our farm boys and girls in the 
buisness of sheep raising. 

(b) To bring into’ Peel County a large number of choice, pure-bred 
sheep, and to distribute them at cost, on easy terms of payment. 

3. Caledon Township farm boys and girls, between the ages of 12 and 18, 
inclusive, will be eligible to become members. 

4. The Club shall be organized and directed by the Agricultural Representa- 
tive for Peel County, located at Brampton, and the money will be advanced A) the 
ome Bank. 

. Two pure bred Oxford shearling ewes, in lamb, shall be distributed in 
dees to each member. Members will be notified to call at a central point 
(Caledon), on a certain date to receive their sheep. Hach pair will be marked 
with a price and number and member will draw a number from box and sheep cor- 
responding to that number shall be his or hers, subject to rules of Club. 

6. Members who wish to do so may pay cash for sheep at time of delivery, 
or member may give a note for 10 months, endorsed to the satisfaction of the pane 
by parent or guardian, and bearing interest at six per cent. 

7. The ewes will be registered in the name of member, and ewes and ‘ioe 
progeny shall be sole property of member. Arrangements will be made to assist 
members with the sale of their surplus stock, and with bringing in pure-bred sires 
for use on members’ flocks. 

8. The Department of Agriculture will supply bulletins, etc., relating to care 
and management of sheep, and forms on which to keep simple records of feed, etc. 
These records must be carefully kept and turned in to the Agricultural Represen- 
tative at the end of ten months. | 
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9. The Club will, by means of a small assessment, insure the ewes that have 
been distributed against loss by death during the first ten months, for an amount 
equal to one-half of the original cost of ewes. 

10. Prizes will be offered to members for best care, records and profits from 
sheep, and Fall Fair Boards will be encouraged to give special prizes for sheep 
raised by Club members from ewes distributed. 


GENERAL 


In addition to the activities of the Agricultural Representatives already outlined, 
a great deal of assistance and direction has been given to the organization of 
Farmers’ Clubs, Farmers’ Co-operative Associations, Live Stock Shipping Asso- 
ciations and Agricultural and Improvement Associations, all of which have for 
their object the betterment of conditions on the farm. 

The Representatives have also attended the series of meetings as arranged 
through the Boards of Agriculture in so far as their programme and timetable 
would permit. Special meetings have been held and short courses of two days’ 
duration have been conducted in live stock judging. These are reported elsewhere 
in this report. The Representatives in Northern Ontario have assisted in the 
organization of Live Stock Improvement Associations through which the farmers 
are able to take advantage of the Dominion Government’s policy of lcaning pure- 
bred male animal as a means of improving the live stock of the district. 

The Representatives have also rendered a good deal of assistance in the 
marketing of wool co-operatively and in the distribution of the wheat in connection 
with the spring wheat campaign inaugurated last season. Particulars of these 
have already been mentioned. 

In order to give some idea of the extent to which the 47 offices are being used. by 
the farmers, the correspondence handled during the year, the number of meetings 
addressed by the Representative, and the number of people with whom the Repre- 
sentative came in direct contact in the County apart from Schco! Fair Work and 
personal visits to the farms, the following figures have been compiled :— 
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CO-OPERATION AND MARKETS BRANCH 


The greater part of the co-operative business carried on by the Farmers’ 
Organizations over the Province is perhaps included in non-incorporated Farmers’ 
Clubs and similar organizations. During the last year, however, an increasing 
number of these organizations have become incorporated under the co-operative 
part of The Ontario Companies Act. It is being generally recognized that incor- 
poration is necessary as a safeguard to the proper conduct of the business, especially 
when the volume of trade carried on by a concern reaches considerable proportions. 

All applications for incorporation of co-operative companies pass through this 
office in order to determine whether such is entitled to use the word “ co-operative ” 
in the trade name. In this connection the company submits proposed by-laws 
when application for incorporation is made. Thus an opportunity is afforded of 
suggesting suitable by-laws for a co-operative company. ¢ 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE COMPANIES 


Alfred Co-operative Association, Alfred, Ont. 

Amherstburg Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Amherstburg. 
Beamsville District Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Beamsville. 
Bainsville Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Bainsville. 

‘Bloomfield Milling Co-operative Co., Bloomfield. 

Burford Milk Producers, Burford. \ 
Curran Co-operative Association, Curran. 

Camden Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Camden. 

Enterprise Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Enterprise. 
Co-operative Association of Fournier, Fournier. 

Frontenac Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Kingston. 

Kent Bridge Farmers’ Co-operative Society, Kent Bridge. 

Keyser Co-operative Association, Arkona. 

Kenora District Co-operative Clover Seed Growers’ Association, Oxdrift. 
Co-operative Association of Lefaivre, Lefaivre. 

Lambeth Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Lambeth. 

Longueuil Farmers’ Co-operative Association, ptt 

Maple Leaf Co-operative Association, Palmerston. 

Northern Co-operative Co., Ltd., Rydal Bank. 

Norfolk Co-operative Association, Simcoe. 

Odessa Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Odessa. 

Co-operative Association of Plantagenet, Plantagenet. 

Peterboro Co-operative Society, Peterboro. 

Progressive Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Norwich. 
Richmond Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Napanee. 
Roblindale Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Roblindale. 
Co-operative Association of Sydenham, Sydenham. 

Square Deal Co-operative Creamery Co. of South Cayuga, Ltd., Cayuga. 
Co-operative Association of St. Francis, St. Francis. 

St. Isidore Co-operative Association, St. Isidore. 

Tamworth Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Tamworth. 

Wilton Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Wilton. 


Companies and Associations of a co- operative nature which are not incorpor- 
ated are numerous over the Province and are increasing so rapidly that it is 


impossible to keep up to date records of the same. 
These include :— 


CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT ASSOCIATIONS (Commercial, 58 in number) 


Fruit marketing conditions during the war years have not been conducive 
to great activity on the part of these associations. With changed conditions, 
however, many of these associations which have been somewhat inactive will revive. 
The Ontario Co-operative Fruit Growers, Ltd., acting as a central for the local 
associations, purposes again hiring a manager and continuing operations. 

88 
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EGG CIRCLES (50 in number) 


The reports show that the total annual business of these Circles amounted to 
$122,879.29. This is an average of $2,457.58 for each Circle. The total number 
of members is 2,233. 

The Egg Circle movement in Ontario has been more directly in charge of 
the Poultry Division of the Dominion Department of Agriculture. Plans are now 
in preparation whereby the Dominion and Provincial Departments will unite in 
enlarging and prosecuting co-operative marketing of poultry products. 


BREEDERS’ CLUBS (91 in number) 


There are two classes of Breeders’ Clubs, first, those which co-operate in 
obtaining a pure-bred male through the assistance of the Live Stock Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, and second, those whose object is the 
promotion of the interests of a special breed in the district through propaganda, 
pure-bred males, auction sales of pure-bred animals, etc. 

The various breeds are represented as follows :— 
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SEED CENTRES 


During the past there have been organized in Ontario some thirty or more 
Seed Centres for the production of pedigreed seed. Most of this seed is produced 
under the rules of the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. At the present time, 
although most of these associations are still in existence, only about four have seed 
for sale. Plans are under way to revise the rules regarding production of registered 
seed, whereby these associations would be in a position to produce seed in commercial 
quantities and so enlarge the usefulness of associations. 


MILK AND PRODUCTS 


Before this Branch was established there were many Farmers’ Organizations 
connected with the dairy industry, and of the 1,000 cheese factories and 600 
creameries in the Province many are owned by the patrons. The condenseries, 
milk powder factories and other large concerns are owned by private capital. The 
Producers’ Association acts as the agent of the farmer in dealing with such com- 
panies. There is only one Producers’ Milk Distributing Company in the Province, 
which is being operated with entire success. 

Of the Dairy Companies recently organized in Northern Ontario and which 
give promise of success are the Sudbury Co-operative Creamery Co., of Sudbury, 
and the Producers’ Co-operative Creamery Co., at Lavallee. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATIONS 


There have been organized over the Province many co-operative organizations 
of a general nature. Reference to the list given above under the incorporation 
of co-operative companies will indicate a wide extent of co-operative business in 
the Province. The history of many of these individual companies gives ample 
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evidence of the benefits of agriculture to the district in which they are organized. 
Reference to some of these will be made later in this report. 
Besides the above organizations there are: 


Vegetable Growers’ Associations. 
Corn Growers’ Associations. 

Potato Growers’ Associations. 

Onion Growers’ Associations. 

Tobacco Growers’ Associations. 

Bean Growers’ Associations. 

Sugar Beet Growers’ Associations, etc. 


Some of these are strictly commercial, that is, actually carrying on trade in 
one or more articles. Other associations, such as, Bean Growers’, Tobacco Growers’, 
Sugar Beet Growers’ Associations, etc., act as agent of the growers with regard 
to contracts with the buyers. 


FARMERS’ CLUBS 


On account of the rapid increase in organization of Farmers’ Clubs over the 
Province it is difficult to give the exact number of these organizations.: At the 
present time, however, there are approximately 600 clubs in active operation,: the 
greater proportion of which have done more or less business in both buying and 
selling. The following list will give approximately the number of Farmers’ Clubs 
in each County: 


AlzOmaxGis trict yan asc een merece wee Lt Middleséx: «3 @ eae CREM ae PEC At 5 25 
Bran te. steers pe icicy eter eters re eee eee % MuSKOKa~ Src Aes tats Gal oe le eee 5 
Brie! ear 8 PURD ces « ae ee ee ae 28 Norfolk oh.) 220333 ee ee 12 
ACAPLELOM tee re os ete ds Eo tee eect et fea if Northumberland us. sm ce bee ieee eee 3 
Hulterin: Ries Be. oe ee ee eee i Ontario sen oe oes hi eee 26 
Day nta ge oS eee ae tee cae cage eens 12 Oxford “Saisie See aie ae ee eee 28 
Durham's =, cosets Dede eae ae oe 13 PRCT PAG eas so ee ee 11 
POL QU a eo eee es a aah ORG eee Re 13 Peterboro fas. ose se oe a eee 15 
ESSEX Pee 8a Oa es sor eet 15 Rainy River te. .2 ese a ee ee 3 
Wrortenseak sat ee eee Oe one 4 Renfrew scene See ® cee s wee se eee 8 
GIGN PATTY eye the ore a eee ee cbeney 14 Simcoes *2ech Sk eee be oe ee ee 19 
Grenville eras. os Pe ae ts ne ee 4 SHADURY GG s\irode s sead wis Wats a elparehens 5 
Grey, Ae ch oes Seer ee teenager ee 11 Thunder Bay (District): 

Haldimand ~ [io ies kane. ee eee 3 Fortawillianre oye: oa. ea es See 
Halton: ss. t3F ceo ee eens Sears 9 Port *ATthur=. ose ee ee eee 4 
Hastings .t2 0 ee Gat oe a ee ae ee 4 TIMISKAMViNS apie): Sete ete eo erers 4 
EUUTOW ESE oaks ce eee eee 17 VictObla ee oo oo ce ne «cae eee ande ee 13 
Kenora GDIsStrict. ke ats aera ieee eee ‘f Waterloo) okies to eee 11 
Ken ters [oe ee rai ste ee cae eee 26 Welland score. tote yp See Sea 6 
Lambton este ek Ree Dee Sees ale 56 Wellinston) %24wise8 semen eee a3 
MANATEE: 35sec aes Sue Oe ee eee ) Wentworthrn.. . on. ho aie ele 4 
P@GS Sree racks Me re ACL ER ene 6 eh {0 PRAT ee ee ee ees 25 
Lennoe:.& “Addingtotiv cee ae. eee os —— 
TACO] Dee at Cee nie tele ne ee 5 558 
Mans toulin- island. &vcraise-- ene et oe 13 


To date most of the business of the clubs has been in the buying of farm 
supplies, such as binder twine, feeds, coal, sugar, and such articles as can be 
purchased and distributed with comparative ease. and where distribution can take 
place directly from the car. An increasing number of clubs are acquiring a ware- 
house where such materials can be stored, and distributed as called for by the 
members. This adds to the facility and usefulness of the business, the club being 
then in a position to purchase in wholesale quantities before the members have 
filed orders for the total amount of the shipment. Where there is no such store- 
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house usually the club cannot make the purchases until the members have clubbed 
enough orders to cover the total car load. 

’ Many of the clubs make their purchases through the United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co., Ltd., Toronto. This Co-operative Company was organized to act 
as a wholesale house for the clubs and associations over the Province, and according 
to its annual statement did a business last year of $1,765,378.49 

Reports from some 51 farmers’ clubs give a total business of $1,211,348.00 
for the year for these clubs. This is an average of. $23,751.00 for each club. 
Although this is in excess of the average for the Province it is further indication 
of the amount of co-operative business being carried on. 


Farmers auto trips are becoming a popular source of pleasure and education. 


LIVE STOCK SHIPPING 


Although the bulk of the business of Farmers’ Clubs in the past has been 
in purchasing supplies there is more and more the tendency of co-operative selling 
of farm produce. This is more especially evident in the matter of live stock 
shipping. During the year an officer of this Branch has devoted his time 
toward the promotion of co-operative live stock shipping. Four years ago there 
were practically no organizations shipping lve stock. At the present time it is 
estimated that at least 200 Farmers’ Clubs and other organizations are shipping 
co-operatively, and during the year two million dollars’ worth of such shipments 
have reached the Toronto market. Some of the clubs, of course, have made only 
occasional shipments of stock while others have been shipping regularly for a ycar 
or more. On some lines of railway, notably in Grey, Dufferin and Bruce Counties, 
live stock is shipped co-operatively from practically every station on the line. 
All indications point to greatly increased activity in this form of co-operative 
marketing. 

GROUP ORGANIZATIONS 


As intimated last year in connection with Farmers’ Clubs there is a tendency 
toward the formation of county or group organizations with the clubs as units. 
Some of these group organizations do not function as business concerns but act 
as a clearing house in clubbing orders or making shipments, the actual business 
being carried on by the individual clubs. For instance, there are a number of 
instances where from two to five clubs co-operate in the shipping of live stock 
under one shipper. Other such group organizations are formed from the officers 
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of local clubs and carry on only such work as can be successfully handled by the 
local clubs co-operating. It is difficult to give a concrete idea of the value of 
co-operative organizations without citing particular instances, and the following 
instances may help to give a clear idea of what is occurring over the Province. 
These instances could be multiplied many times :— 

Fhe Northern Ontario Co-operative Association at Rydal Bank, four miles 
from the main line, Sudbury to the Soo, consisting of 230 members, has conducted 
a general store, and large warehouse, for over a year, supplying members with 
feeds, seeds, fresh fruit from the Grimsby district, etc., etc. During the year has 
purchased and installed a new flour mill. 

The company sells goods to its members at regular trade prices, declaring 
a co-operative trade dividend. The last year’s report is not to hand, but indications 
during the year pointed to a successful trade dividend for the members, besides 
supplying them with a cash market for their produce. This is especially valuable 
to the farmers of this district, situated as they are some distance from their 
markets. 

Brant Farmers’ Co-operative Company, organized in 1917, own a warehouse 
near the track, and during the past year purchased for their members approximately 
$37,000 worth of goods. 

Paisley Clubs. Four clubs in the neighborhood of Paisley co-operate in em- 
ploying a manager who ships hogs, sheep and cattle for all the clubs. Fully 75 
per cent. of all the hogs of the district are shipped co-operatively, and during the 
past season, when feed was scarce, the district had little difficulty in obtaining 


supplies because of the existence of these clubs. The following materials were 
purchased through this organization : 


Corn, 3 cars. 

Oil cake, several cars. 

Western screenings, several cars. 

Mill feed and flour, many cars. 

Gasoline, several cars, besides binder twine, sugar, salt, coal oil, etc. 


The Erie Co-operative Co., at Leamington, which is an amalgamation of three 
successful co-operative organizations, handling early vegetables and supplies. One 
hundred and eighty members last year did one-half million dollars’ worth of business 
and at the present time control practically all the marketing in this rich agricul- 
tural district. 

Kenora District Co-operative Clover Seed Growers’ Association, Ltd., at Ox- 
drift, has been successful in their first year of co-operative marketing of clover 
seed, $15,000 worth being handled during the year 1917-18. This is an especially 
beneficial concern in that the growers are a long distance from their market, seed 
having been sold as far East as Prince Edward Island. Through this organi- 
zation the seed of the district has been well advertised through prizes won at the 


Seed Fairs. The following prizes would indicate what has been done in this 
direction : 


Guelph, 1916, 6 out of 12 prizes offered. 
Ottawa, 1917, 13 out of 15 prizes offered. 
Quebec, 1916, two firsts. 

Guelph, 1916, first in alfalfa. 

Guelph, 1917, 11 out of 14 prizes offered. 


Guelph, 1917, Championship Red Clover and Keith Trophy for best bushel clover 
seed, being won for second time, 
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The quality of the seed grown in this district and the facilities for cleaning 
by the association have been the main factors in making the production of this 
crop in the district a success. 

Kent Farmers’ Produce Co. reorganized a year ago on a co-operative basis 
‘The stock in the company is all owned by farmers and has been in business upwards 
of twenty years. Previous to reorganization profits were distributed in proportion 
to capital invested. Since reorganization profits have been distributed on a co- 
operative basis. This company owns flour mill, elevator and store at both Blenheim 
and Ridgetown and do an annual business in excess of one-half million dollars, 
not only in milling, selling beans, etc., but in buying farm supplies. This is one 
of the oldest successful associations in the Province and since reorganization on a 


co-operative basis gives promise of being even more useful than in the past. 
The following report of Lambton County indicates the extent of co-operation in 


that district: 


| - 
| 
| Nature and volume 


Date of Pen g6 How financed and 
Name Organization Membership of business. managed. 

Lambton County /|Incorporated CPA Co-operative buying of Capital notes of $25.00 
Co-operative As-| May, 1916 |\(42 Farmers’| farm supplies. each. Paid Manager. 
sociation. Clubs) Volume of business, 

$120 ,092.28. 

Sarnia Independent 1907 ria Seed potatoes, shipping/Salesman supplies capi- 
Vegetable Grow- é packages and fertili-- tal. Receives 8% com- 
ers’ Association. zers. mission on sales. 

Lambton Vegetable ~1911 100 Dealers in vegetables Salesman supplies capi- 
Growers’ Co-op- (Ine.) and truck growers’ tal. Receives 124% 
erative Associa- produce. commission on sales. 
tion. Members’ produce paid 

for weekly. 

Forest Fruit Grow- 1911 30 Spray materials and Paid Secretary as Mana- 
ers’ Association. (Ine.) co-operative apple ger. Members receive 

selling association. | actual amount of pro- 
| duce sold, less cost of 
handling. 

Thedford Fruit 1912 14 Spray material, fruit| Note capital, $1,400. Fruit 
Growers’ Associ- (Inc.) packages and Sup- sold by Manager and 
ation. plies. Fruit selling’ returns pooled. 

association. | 

Inwood Fruit Grow- 1912 18 Sulphur, spray material Paid Manager. Members 
ers’ Association. and barrels. Selling) receive actual amount 

apples. of produce sold, less 
cost of handling. 

Watford Fruit 1912 22 Sulphur, spray materi- Paid Manager. Members 
Growers’ Associ- als and barrels. Sel- receive actual amount 
ation. ling apples. of produce sold, less 

cost of: handling. 

Wyoming Fruit 1912 1 Bl ar crabs sts Per A pag IO Sm I ae oe lp ei a 
Growers’ Associ- | 
ation. 

United Farmers’ 1916 13 Clubs |Co-operative buying of Paid Manager on commis- 
Clubs. farm supplies. | sion. 

| 
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The co-operative associations in Lambton County are in a flourishing condition, 
each association dealing in the produce of its own district, such as vegetables in 
the vegetable district, apples and peaches in the fruit district, farm supplies in 
general for the county. The Farmers’ Club movement is making a steady growth, 
both in number of members and clubs being organized. 

The Lambton County Farmers’ Co-operative Association statement shows the 
following increase for the past year: 

27.2% increase in number of Clubs. 


30.8% Membership. 
30.0% ‘* Note capital. 

6.0% “number of members per Club. 
35.0% “business transacted. 


Leeds County Co-operative Association, organized in 1916, capitalized at 
$10,000, and last year found it necessary to increase its capitalization, as all shares 
issued have been sold. It has 350 members, doing a business last year of over 
$200,000. The company has three warehouses, at Lansdowne, Athens and Mallory- 
town. The association is divided into local branches, each having a local manager 
and secretary. All produce handled by the association is paid for when it is de- 
livered to the organization by the members, with the exception of cattle, which 
are paid for when returns are received. Stock, especially hogs, are graded and 
paid for on the quality basis; poultry and eggs are paid for and sold f.o.b:, shipping 
point. On the year’s business the association made a profit of approximately 
$2,000.00. 

Sales of farm produce on the quality basis is practised by this association 
which has done a great deal to improve the general quality of all farm produce _ 
offered. 

The County of Grey is well organized with regard to live stock shipping. 
Victoria Club, organized in 1915, shows the following progress: 

From May to October, 1915, the club sold $82,000 worth of live stock, in 1916 
did a business of $222,000, in 1917 sold $250,000 worth of live stock, and in 1918 
over $300,000. This with a membership of only 86. 

The Rockland Shipping Club has 327 members; did an annual business of 
$263,000. 

The Markdale Live Stock Shipping Association, composed of 14 clubs, sold 
$60,000 worth of stock in 19 shipments. 

The Ceylon Club did $125,000 worth of business. 

The Proton Station Club shipped $103,000 worth of live stock. - 

An indication of the benefits resulting in organized marketing in Northern 
districts is given by the result of two creameries operating at Devlin and LaVallee. 
These are only about two miles apart. One is operated by a private company and 
the other by producers. In 1917, first year of organization, these two companies 
had a total number of patrons of 214 and in 1918, 308. Total business in 1917 
was $15,700, while in 1918 it amounted to about $40,000, an increase which is 
very grannies 

An instance of a district well organized is that at Tomas where three dis- 
tinctive co-operative associations, are all thriving and through which immense 
benefits, both financial and otherwise, are derived. First there is a Farmers’ 
Co-operative Organization, organized in 1911, a selling organization through which 
the members sell farm produce at a nominal cost of 2 per cent. commission. 
From the financial statement of 1918, this association wag able to dispose of about 
£60,000 worth of produce at a cost of $1,400. 
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The second association of the district is La Caisse Populaire or People’s Bank, 
which has a membership of 525 members. Deposits are received and interest paid 
thereon at 3 per cent. per annum; loans are made to members on promissory notes 
or other securities, which loans may be returned in instalments. In the history 
of this association not one dollar hag been lost through loans not being repaid. 

The third co-operative organization in the district is Le Magazin Co-operative 
De Verner, which owns and operates a general store. It has 212 $25.00 shares, 
held by 180 shareholders. The annual business of this organization has increased 
from $27,000 in the first year to $65,000 in 1918. 

There is perhaps no farming section in Sudbury district more prosperous than 
that at Verner and the cause of this may well be attributed to these co-operative 
associations. ‘The farmers sell co-operatively, buy co-operatively and have a co- 
operative bank from which they can borrow when necessary. Although this is a 
fairly new settlement, yet when it comes to practical and efficient co-operation, 
many older communities might well profit by following its example. 


SPRING WHEAT SEED 


Among the war activities of the Department of Agriculture placed in charge 
of this Branch in co-operation with the Agricultural Representatives was the 
distribution of Marquis Seed Wheat, to take the place of the large loss in Fall 
Wheat production, due to adverse winter conditions in 1917-18. The world need 
for wheat was insistent, necessitating not only that production be maintained, but 
increased. Through the Organization of Resources Committee of Ontario 50,000 
bushels of Marquis Spring Wheat Seed were purchased from the Seed Purchasing 
Commission of the Dominion Government. This seed was grown in Western 
Canada; shipped from Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and delivered at distributing 
points over the Province, where deliveries were made to individual farmers. The 
following firms acted as local distributors, doing the work without cost, and dis- 
tributing the seed to farmers at $2.74 per bushel delivered, the price charged by 
the Department for the seed: 


Chatham: The Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
London: Hunt Bros., Ltd. 
Woodstock: James Cullen. 
Hamilton: Wood Milling Co. 
Toronto: Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Oshawa: Hogg & Lytle. 

4 Port Perry: Hogg & Lytle. 
Port Hope: H. Sculthorpe. 
Peterboro: Campbell Flour Mills. 
Lindsay: Spratt & Killen. 
Barrie: Brown & Co. 
Orillia: D. C. Thomson. 
Newmarket: W. H. Eves. 
Listowel: Hay Brothers. 
Orangeville: E. C. Clark. 
Durham: Rob Roy Cereal Mills. 
Simcoe: Norfolk Co-operative Association. 
Welland: Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Kemptville: Kemptville Milling Co. 
St. Mary’s: St. Mary’s Milling Co. 
Brantford: Dominion Flour Mills. 
Alliston: L. Coffee & Co. 
Stouffville: Stiver Bros. 
Woodbridge: W. D. Matthews & Co. 
Bolton: A. A. McFall. 
Guelph: Jas: Goldie & Co., Ltd. 
St. Catharines: Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
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Arthur: J. M. Roach. 

Napanee: G. B. Curran. 

Cooksville: Robert Noble, Norean 

Beeton: Aitken Milling Co. 

Chesley: M,. A. Halliday. 

Stratford: Canada Cereal & Flour Mills Co. 
St. Thomas: Empire Flour Mills. 


Spring wheat in Ontario has not been an important crop. In spite, however, 
of possible decreased yields from the fields and other disadvantages, an excellent 
response was made to the appeal to grow wheat in place of mixed grains or other 
apparently better yielding crops, and altogether some 40,000 bushels of Marquis 
Spring Wheat was sown in the Province. An even larger acreage would have been 
sown but for the unfortunate late arrival of much of the seed, due to a variety 
of causes, chiefly transportation difficulties and weather conditions. Practically 
little of the seed arrived in proper time for seeding, and because of this many 
orders were cancelled by farmers. The spring opened very early in Southern 
Ontario, and the land in Essex and Kent, for example, was ready for seeding, 
while snow storms were delaying shipments in the North West. 

The Eastern Counties of Ontario grow spring wheat every year, so that few 
of the cars of Western seed were distributed in that part of the Province. Agricul- 
tural Representatives report, however, that a larger acreage was sown as a result 
of this campaign, some counties increasing as much as 25 per cent. 

In the Western Counties, however, remarkable results were achieved, some. 
counties increasing the acreage 600 to 700 per cent. Brant Co., which usually 
grows 150 acres, this year had 1,000 acres. Elgin Co., usually with 20 to 30 acres, 
this year had 500 acres. Essex and Kent which previously had practically no 
spring wheat absorbed three cars of seed at 1,000 bus. per car, and seed was almost 
six weeks too late in arriving for these counties. Norfolk County sowed 1,700 
acres, other counties reporting similar increases. Some counties report also the 
active co-operation of the County Councils; in Huron, the Reeve made a personal 
canvas, selling 440 bags of seed. Some Township Councils also offered prizes for 
growing spring wheat. 

The season for growing this crop was very favorable, and this with the quality 
of the seed, brought excellent yields, reports of as high as 47 bus. per acre being 
received. No reports of poor yields have been received, and the average would 


be 30 bus. per acre. 


oo) Ee. : . | 
Seed Sold Acres Sown | _ Increased Yield | Approximate Value 


40,000 | 26 000 | 780,000 | $1.500,000.00 


| 


FALL WHEAT SEED 


During the early part of the Fall there appeared to be a suurtage of Fall 
Wheat Seed. In order that there might be no lessening of seeding, the Department 
arranged for the importation of a quantity of seed from New York State. Dr. C. 
A. Zavitz, of the 0.A.C., spent some time in locating sufficient quantity of suitable 
seed, and through this office it was offered to mills for distribution in their districts, 
the distribution to be at the same price as charged by the Department. The 
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following mills purchased a carload each on this basis, but the shortage was not 
as great as anticipated and only a small proportion of the seed was needed :— 


Hamilton: Wood Milling Co. 

Meaford: Georgian Bay Milling Co. 

Mitchell: Stuart Bros., Ltd. 

St. Mary’s: St. Mary’s Milling Co. 
Bolton: A. A. McFall. 

Dundas: Kerr Milling Co. 

Napanee: G. B. Curran. 

West Toronto: Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Streetsville: J. H. Dracass. 

Caledonia: Caledonia Milling Co. 


REPORT OF THE VEGETABLE SPECIALIST 


Lines of work, similar to that of former years, in regard to fungus and insect 
pests was carried out very satisfactorily during the past summer and important 
results of great value to the commercial market gardener were obtained. 


CABBAGE ROOT MAGGOT 


That Cabbage Root Maggot can be controlled by means of Corrosive Sublimate 
in the proportion of 1 oz. to 10 gals. of water has been demonstrated in various 
parts of the Province. It has been shown that to be most effective this substance 
must be applied from 4 to 6 days after the plants are set in the field and to obtain 
the best results should be carried on over a period of three weeks; application being 
made once each week. Many of our commercial growers throughout the Province 
used it very successfully this year. We have also been trying out a saturated salt 
. solution for the control of this maggot, and, while definite conclusions have not been 
reached, enough results have been obtained to make it worth a special effort this 
coming season. If as satisfactory a result can be obtained. with it as with the 
Corrosive Sublimate a distinct gain will be made as it would remove any danger of 
poisoning should someone become careless with Corrosive Sublimate. 


— 


ONION BLIGHT 


Further experiments were carried on with this disease, using both Bordeaux 
Mixture and Formalin Solution, but so far nothing very satisfactory has resulted. 
It has been observed that this disease attacks the plant when the bulb is about 
one-third formed, apparently from lack of plant food and moisture. For this reason 
we should go more fully into the fertility requirements of the plant to see if the 
<lisease can be controlled by this means. 


BLACK HEART OF CELERY 


Further work on this disease, using one-half a pint of Black Leaf “40” in 
every 40 gallons of Bordeaux Mixture, was tried in several parts of the Province 
this year and found to control the disease. From our work this year it appears 
that the Tarnished Plant Bug, both in the adult and larva stage, is responsible 
for the spread of the disease, and Black Leaf “40” has this season thoroughly 
controlled all spread of it. 


DUST MIXTURES 


The experimental work on dust mixtures was carried on similar lines to last 
year but will need further work before we can give definite recommendations 
regarding it. Jt is much easier to handle and apply than Bordeaux Mixture, and 
if as satisfactory in results, will be valuable. 


ONION MAGGOT 


Measures to control both Onion Maggot. and Radish Maggot and to consider 
their life history more fully were experimented in conjunction with Prof. Caesar, at 
Burlington. Very satisfactory work has been carried on and we hope this summer 
to obtain definite information with regard to the feeding habits of these two insects 
and their coritrol. 


98 
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CELERY BLIGHT 


Celery blight control was carried on in several places, using Bordeaux Mixture 
in conjunction with various substances to act as a sticker. Distillate Paraffin Oil 
was used on one patch but was found to burn the leaves considerably, so its use 
was discontinued. A commercial substance known as Santax was used also and 
gave fair results. Bordeaux Mixture has become the recognized remedy for celery 
bMght in the Province, and our work with it does not need further experimenting, 
but if some adhesive substance can be found which will keep it on the plant during 
a rainy spell, the cost of spraying the plants will be considerably lessened. : 


GENERAL WORK 


A considerable amount of time was spent last spring in assisting in the Back- 
yard Garden Campaign. Addresses were delivered in all parts of the Province and 
the Motion Pictures on Backyard Gardening shown to each audience. Many letters 
were also answered on this subject. ss 

The garden survey of the Province was finished this summer and the report 
has shown very clearly that many market gardeners do not know what crops are 
paying them or how much it costs to produce them. It also shows that they are 
not making the best use of the Department’s work in the control of the vegetable 
diseases and insect pests. However, since the visit of the man taking the survey, 
many of them are looking to us for information on various subjects in connection 
with garden work. Many of our florists, this past year, have been growing lettuce 
and tomatoes in their greenhouses and they have asked for considerable assistance 
regarding the culture of these crops. 

Much work should be done on soil fertility as concerned in the growing of 
vegetable crops. Many growers do not appear to understand what plant foods are 
required by each crop, and whether they are in the soil. Many do not know just 
what crops their land will best produce. This fact often leads to a crop failure. 
Many of them do not study the best methods of marketing their produce and glut 
the market, causing financial loss to their neighbors as well as themselves. 


MONTEITH DEMONSTRATION FARM 


In common with most other districts in Northern Ontario this farm suffered 
from exceedingly unfavorable weather throughout the season of 1918 and the result 
was most disastrous both to crops and experimental work. Valuable results were 
however secured in some lines. O.A.C. No. 21 barley proved its suitability to the 
climate as did also O.A.C. No. 3 oats. As an early variety the latter seems partic- 
ularly valuable to Northern Ontario and over 1000 bushels, part of which were grown 
at the farm, were cleaned and sold to the settlers. It was also found that O.A.C. 21 
barley and O.A.C. No. 3 oats gave good results when grown together for feed pur- 
poses. Hay was also a success. Highteen acres averaged over two tons per acre 
and went as high as three in some areas. Silage likewise was a good crop. 

The live stock department of the farm is being well developed. The transfer 
of the milking shorthorns from the O.A.C. has made a valuable addition to the 
milking shorthorn herd at this farm. In all there are now 25 females over one 
year and six under one year. There is also the herd sire Bowling Duke (imp) and 
three young bulls. The male calves are disposed of at a moderate price to help 
develop the live stock of the district. 

Forty-five pure-bred Shropshire sheep are carried and during the year nine 
pure bred ram lambs were sold to settlers for breeding purposes. The flock is headed 
by an imported ram. 

In swine six pure-bred Yorkshire sows are kept on the farm and 47 young 
pigs were sold for breeding purposes. 

The farm is also playing a large part in the agricultural educational work 
in the district. After a lapse of a couple of years the Demonstration Day excursion 
was renewed and over 2000 people visited the farm, studied the crops and stock and 
listened to practical and inspirational addresses by prominent speakers. In Sep- 
tember a three weeks domestic science and health course was started and 36 stud- 
ents were enrolled and proved very helpful. A teacher’s convention and other such 
gatherings also took advantage of the buildings on the farm as a place of meeting. 


During the year hundreds of letters were written giving information in re- 


- sponse to inquiries on live stock, crops, cultivation, bush work, buildings, equipment 
and so forth. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
GEO. S. HENRY, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
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To His Honour Str JoHN STRATHEARN Henpriz, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc., 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontarvo. 


May ir Prease Your Honour: 


I have the honour to present the Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Ontario 
Agricultural College and Experimental Farm. 


-GEOAS aH ENRYS 


Minster of Agriculture. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Toronto, 1919. 
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THE ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH 


Hon. G. S. Henry, Minister of Agriculture, Toronto. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION, 1918. 
(All, except the President, arranged in order of Seniority.) 


CEC CCREELMAN,. B.S.A. LD. D. 0 gos 6 oie sive cies eebincae edete she onnerstentnn a uae ne ete aaa President 
Pa IAN, 1B Al a sratstse ig tras oo ¢ tesa. 2.0 ate ae jtnete: ol Hien euanebas a Professor of Dairy Husbandry 
(PERS UAAVETT DAs, Da. Consiga sueves oor), le a el ae bomctarole eens Professor of Field, Husbandry 
JOEL GEOe REED, = Vidi tics oc st cee + <u, 45,48 o aterete ape Saag reer Professor of Veterinary Science 
Ry ELARCOURT, Bs Al ook Sais os aes oe 6 pin we thvce aoe tals sh sre tte aepenny ete) buen Professor of Chemistry 
MISE TALDASAVATSDN ols «spit chy ee 4s 4 9 ich ale ta as ret etapa tern meneame ene Director of Home Economics 
ELOELING LGV ANS cies Sic cial ic icles eaeae os age ils Be A ce MORT Seiib Professor of Manual Training 
OJ. BETHUNE, MA.) D.C. ois. re eels op Professor of Entomology and Zoology 
Wee cr RATEAM 23S ous © AGi/ dla, cle Gare, His eas wanes a teheheae meeps Professor of Poultry Husbandry 
VG & bel Oe age S30 ee ie a RN Sere caput ate ruts aN Yoel vhs tahoe oe Professor of Physics 
ST TTCW = CORO WHEE SSA ay Gh oie eke bec Ck aia eek naths Nee ens tate Re eer omy Professor of Horticulture 
a Feed Ves Reka Vg bho bu cv: Were arr are Rm a Dread ALT eR a Sat Professor of Botany 
DDE, CD ONES, cba e eae ants wt ol me ole le Nee arene tie ern, oes eee i Professor of Bacteriology 
On JMSTEVENSON, MAGS) D.Pacd, fice. ca Gis oa oie nse see o oie re Oi wipe nde oi Professor of English 
WV ADE LOOT BD Tio Shea os tek svete tobe Bl oc cee ki ileve co eat ee Professor of Animal Husbandry 
BoaN CG ares PIs Dee ei cicia Fai, © wnaielet ses wishaila Ghaae 2 iota ee dasa ca Serene Professor of Apiculture 
TA WARS AB) cA BOA po ccs wets te atari taha ek tare Associate Professor of Entomology 
Wid 5 OUIRB EL auwt eo eye Aes ee wit em ener aee erie cabe ws el ate Associate Professor of Field Husbandry 
Jee SACK VILLIG MD aAlieh ae wie ne Gee ent rea aereecmerent Associate Professor of Animal Husbandry 
Miss ANNIE Ross, M.D. ........ Lecturer in Physiology, Home Nursing and Psychology 
ELE SLB DREW ot DSc Bef occ ate oxshe itera ola evens aig uedenpatate ate Lecturer in Economics and English 
5,11 RRS Bans U ele ein SN, Miter Ra ERD SRE MEI a tr SER, eT ir RE ed a) ta 2 Lecturer in Floriculture 
BH WS KENDALL: Wiha, ocece sur bie iboats thao eas Mien sities caine yeetogs Lecturer in, Manual Training 
HY PURMER” BISSAL feed otc oot satay, 05 aha be ee ent ems eeene ke eae Lecturer in Chemistry 
RR GRATPAM. -BeAL 7 BOs A eto hes pace) cgayes cae over ict tels ute atolls aos Se Lecturer in Physics 
Ro HOSTONE B.SC, PHD. servi aes clei toe eine oi Aoi aero Lecturer in Botany 
Ae WR AK EBS E35 Ae ie, cle ois GLb © ale ubtsene fopsttc otra Meare Ute ere Oy Gre eens Lecturer in Entomology 
WHS BE Soap ng 8 Mt ers We en ra age A te ee et CR rh ele MeN Lecturer in Bacteriology 
He NGANLAROELLUS, BSS Vee eran so toe aay ashes eames Lecturer in Poultry 
Ase TTPO RB Ae ay od Peete act oie oe Se pees eat epee Macey See ete Lecturer in Farm Management 
CEU NWI BOSAL 6 cores sclece © gases toes, ene SU te ee ee Lecturer in English and French 
ASL GIBSON, ABSA. iiake Oa es ark wc 5 hc I eee eee eastern Lecturer in Chemistry” 
ASUMACLABEN, © BOA hts 5 5 oleic Cie Or rae ae ait ae ee .Lecturer in Rural Sociology 
Arar LOMPINGON subotAtiesahls kin ane Lecturer in Forestry and Landscape Gardening 
RE Cly Mommas Age tears boa cies aoe bodes nara a Gam eer Set nee ae neste mee Lecturer in Physics 
Wi ba EVESONGONIAA Doo aren occ ajsihta come Saar ota mites on niche ted Lecturer in Geology and Chemistry 
Fok SN WILSON ESAs ah etale are © yes ek obs ere a oa ora En a oe Lecturer in Horticulture 
MISS EWA Te PURDY Sonketena cca. h erceat WUs o lore can eh er nay ene cReis teen, Caner Demonstrator in Chemistry 
IMAISS> J ELAINE FLODDICK Foi ore utero eiel a ehcen ones oe enter fee eae eee et ote Instructor in Domestic Science 
Mrs) BS DOUGH TY 4) etc -cecs totes wo ne eae aed eee in oe ener Demonstrator in Domestic Art 
MISS SAT TAU VOR DICKY 2.8.58 40.402 hen pees ¢ Rieter: ere areal one er eee es Instructor in Domestic Art 
Wie PLS WY BIG ETE) BA An leet oe ota Tak ek see HRs te a Selene Pe aeges U Demonstrator in Botany 
Miss-- BELLE SALELEAR OMG al ices aclee ence Roi ont eee ae ee Rete Demonstrator in Dairying 
MISS YNETPA ML AUNIXON sissy, blir tau etal oie emo one anes Demonstrator in Domestic Science 
Crd AO PENCER, (BJD AGN bce pote un Oe eee me Demonstrator in Entomology (Enlisted) 
RE IIGSKEETON 7 Bick Aaa red epee cic alles aie ee eae Demonstrator in Dairying (Enlisted) 
WW ORE L Ze SCOP, FES soles Sa sie Cee Raees Banned ee Gy nine We ie ek eee re Demonstrator in Physics 
WEISS HST BRODORAHIOR> uc tlins cs Ae ac oipe rics eee eee ae Instructor in Normal Methods 
Miss E. JENNIE ROGERS ....... Demonstrator in Laundry and Household Administration 
MiISSSRONA™> EF RAGIR <a 6c Siete ate ate aj ein ites oe trae et nee ee Supervisor of House Pract ce 
He Ge GRAWFORD, 7 Bb An ML. Sat hice vine ata p taal te anche Demonstrator in Entomology 
AME DAVEY <3 BISA SNe stars cede sy eokees ions arate One aco eet te Demonstrator in Bacteriology 
Bie SONY DIE Jas ey dete eel BE Sty ke wierd erecta alataee tec naa teehee aes Demonstrator in Poultry 
FAS ed ah PAW 1G) Pash ee tan CS a eae ars ee vite hes a ag Ie a east Ree Demonstrator in Dairying 
eH A REE ScARWe to tle oa te tic iene ane eat Resident Master and Instructor in English 
AS Ee MIMICS GRAVE fotece oor a ck avs i heticnd Sickatora et Gieowi ince MR ce ae eee Instructor in Athletics 
COLLEGE OFFICERS, ; 
GC Gy COREL MAN, 6s6.A7,> Lil Ds ay sei creed ee atesaee ele eae of te eee te are aie President 
WS PRIWGIRR Ui asia coe Se aioe Se Sy oe ue tatereo ees Ue ee ee aN SO n Pe sc eee RU Ae Bursar 
SH. GANDIER? BsOiA. 6 ai. Din faveg 2 acts gs esetla gale diaue lols ial coke No eierees Ree eee Secretary 
PCTIBARLE, 2 ByuScAgad feet ays v0 ae case ree ope TS AC SO oe CO er naa ne Resident Master 
Miss 0. EABDINER » ik. oo 37s phe el atnte Ore GN Ghee a Wa atae noses soe eee ee nee ka cates cane ene ee RT ve 
MISSAL MATT ETT F228 oh. on Sieicls Gives wae eee a IRE aa Ue ee Assistant Librarian 
W.2.0) (STEWART MCD occ dic ay eiace Genie a tie vom alate oe endian Ri ene eg ae a Physician 
Mes, pf.) CUNNINGHAM Che rs 5 5/5 0 re ag Be Sie Rava ssa ls WO ote ee oe Matron 
Wiaisss M: | MONTGOMERY 4) 5 s:0j5 s"siwia owt elas unck oahe Bien aPalig Sie mets. ohare) Seater een Dietitian 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


AND EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
1918 


To the Honourable the Minister of Agriculture: 


Sir,—lI have the honour to submit herewith the Forty-fourth Annual Report 
of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm, including the work 
of Macdonald Institute, for the year 1918. 


1913: 


In many ways, this has been the most remarkable year in history. ‘Terrible 
battles were fought in Europe, and with terrible results; thousands and thousands 
of our men were killed and wounded while the towns aad cities of Belgium were 
laid in ruins and the country devastated. 

We had been asked to stimulate production in every way, with the result that 
with the splendid spring for work, the largest possible acreage was planted in 
Ontario. The summer and autumn were also favourable, with the result that the 
largest crop ever grown in this Province was safely harvested in the autumn of 1918. 

Ontario was therefore, able to materially help in supplying food to the Allies, 
and is still doing so. 

Then on November 11th our armistice was signed and fighting ceased. Up to 
the very last our college men were engaged in the battles in France and other parts 
of the world and we have now on record 96 killed, and as many more casualities. 

With the stopping of war, new students began dropping into the college courses, 
and by the end of the year we had more than 200 students in all regular classes; 
we also expect a number of old students back at the beginning of the year to 
start again on their college work. , 


A Trip ABROAD. 


In August, the President of the College visited England and Franee examining 
the Agricultural conditions of the two countries and securing data from which to 
advise Ontario farmers for 1919. This material was presented to the Experimental 
Union and through the Agricultural Press and in various addresses throughout 
the Province. 

I saw about 100 College men in England or France, and we were pleased to 


.see that they were doing their part in the interests of the Empire. Many have 
» been decorated by the King for bravery on the field, and we hope soon to have a 


complete list of all the honors received by our college men. 
I also saw Macdonald Institute graduates and undergraduates serving in 
canteens and hospitals as Dietitians and as Voluntary Aid Workers. 
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INFLUENZA. 


This institution proved no exception to the rule when the terrible scourge = 


of influenza passed through Canada in the fall. Men and women were alike affected 
and scores of cases had to be taken to the hospitals. We were perhaps fortunate 
in not having a single death in the student body either man or woman, and with 
the exception of a few days at Thanksgiving the college was not closed. Both 
students and staff fought the disease hard, and it is only fair at this time that 
I should pay a special tribute to the students, both boys and girls who worked day 
and night to help those who were ill with the disease. 


Just before Christmas, another outbreak threatened and the stiaenine were all — 


sent home earlier than usual; examinations were written on their return and no 
cases have developed at the vaeirle of the year. 


WoMEN STUDENTS. 


For the first time in the history of the Institution young women were admitted 
to our regular long courses in Agriculture. Five in all have started with the work, 
and so far are keeping well up with their classes. 

In the spring, demand came for a short course in practical farming, and with 
some foreboding we arranged such a course. From the very beginning, however, 
we saw that with the quality of student who was offering there could be no doubt 
about the success of the experiment. Thirty women, all in earnest, and all willing 
to do hard work assembled and were taken care of in the College dormitory. They 
carried their own trunks to the third floor, took care of their own rooms and refused 
masculine help of any kind. ‘They arose at five o’clock every morning and took 
entire charge of the milking, cleaning of stables, feeding and currying of the 
horses, and so forth, and so forth. After breakfast again, they went to the fields 
and gardens and did a full day’s work each and every day. At the end of the 
three weeks their muscles were hard, they were able to do a hard day’s work. They 
learned to milk cows, to do chores and to make gardens. Immediately the course 
was over they readily found engagements on farms and did excellent work for the 
balance of the season. | 


CoLtLEGE WORK AND PROGRESS. 


The attendance at short courses in 1918 was as follows :— 


PARP Y COULSOR sb: 5 anc Shae, oh le ive ace Baye e aleai eine GUCCI he ety a ween et ee 61 
Stock and Seed Judging .......... BONA th Mies Ce NN AE aoe 137 
POULLGYs IRA LOLI tice ete tics Woe. als al a Sldae eak eone e een eace oe e eS ua 31 
Horticultural Courses ost ee ae cae or aa oe ee a, nee aeOe 
PUD ECULEN IG S557. Se sp) asp co aya, aoeccoe ace 1s PED ODS oe lone ehcp Nara RO cee 30 
Drainage-and “Drainage Surveying in + «el ates ot See ee Ares Beh 2 13 
PATTY PO WEY, telaes obs ain wees Ribne Be oe et hce, OLA ORE ae Ge 154 
MAEINCTCLTS COUTSO LC ose ok Daa Pe ee ear a Se ee ee OL 

da eee hear ae ere a al Me Pet BEE OR SDE ae ne ee anise tame Pali 2 et 514 


Stock JUDGING. 


On November 20th I received the following telegram from Chicago :— 
“Ontario first, Bege high man, MacKenzie 3rd, Lamont 5th.” 


This meant that we had again won the Live Stock Trophy at Chicago. It will 
be remembered that some years ago our students won three years in succession 
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and the college became the permanent owner of the bronze bull. This year, with 
renewed. energy, five students of our Senior class again attempted to win, and met 
with gratifying success. The new trophy is now mounted in the college library 
where it will remain until next year when it will be competed for again. It becomes 
the property of the Institution winning it three times. 


The following men composed the team :— 


R. E. Begg, Tiverton, Ont. D. J. Matheson, Lucknow, Ont. 
C. F. MacKenzie, Guelph, Ont. W. C. Caldwell, Carp, Ont. 
C. Lamont, Mount Brydges, Ont. 
WINNINGS. 
Points. 
ist in aggregate score judging all classes. Winners of the bronze bull and the 
“VRE AS PEG 2208 BER Ie rr dl caneg ec ie OR bt ON ea ae Me aa’ 5B Ss aw gta ans Saale Reet ieee ae ce 3,865 
R. BH. Begg, high man in aggregate score, second in sheep and second in swine.... R01 


Winner of the gold medal and the blue ribbon and five shares of stock in 
the American Shropshire Association. 


C. F. MacKenzie, Ist in beef cattle and 3rd in swine and 8rd in grand aggregate 


Er CMM RTE otc Hea Rs sa ota Se anes WA Cotes Sk be ata Papen pie a toteea ia eitnabn at See ee eas 791 
Winner of the white ribbon. 
C€. Lamont, 1st in swine, 4th in beef cattle and 5th in grand aggregate score ...... 779 
Winner of silver cup, for judging swine and the yellow ribbon. 
D. J. Matheson, 3rd in sheep, 6th in swine and 8th in grand aggregate score .... 768 
Winner of five shares of stock in the American Shropshire Breeders’ 
Association. 
W. C. Caldwell, 8th in horses, 8th in swine and 7th in sheep, 14th in grand aggre- 
TESTS, NOSIS Ue is Me Sct Maes Va Rg Sse ORR Abe ag a as A eae ie ee NIG, BE 726 


Besides this the team took first place in judging sheep and swine and won 
two bronze medals given for high score in each class. 


RESULT OF STUDENTS’ JUDGING COMPETITION, 
PROVINCIAL WINTER FAIR, 1918. 


Horses. Sheep. 
UN SBEN (iC i A a re eta aa 55 Leal OcA FIOSWOrth asa eicetac cee 191 
Cee NV CUSCCT. | desley was cule fis wars 153 Bat Cee DLC Rs oS Decode ty kn Oe ane 188 
Se homes Vio ULAT Lo.) ss bie oe sje keer aS ee 141 Bay BEE COOO Lea te Danie. Canin ee) See Nias) 
Bete EAN VE BE Cis. Si cilia ens lous. so seeds wd alee 14 4. ig Mer Shales ai, ok euch eee 
Spee aes VIL CTE o's ssute cn So's a dot eae, vce sss be Wer Oe ODDO asian oo oehte at age ee ene a4 
Dairy Cattle. Beef Cattle. 
rem CL WO a sc. vt Sei ace Oca e hn wae 159 cE IMS Snyder cao. eer els eee 170 
se PE LOTOA IY = os oe ccatotele, deo ag oe one 158 pees Riba Cale Aetabe eb Ce i ae re Veta scien AT, 161 
ee VISE Ts ates siele RSs oes 156 Brg Mego ram Git Res sachs tamper pene yh eam ae ae Fas Eo! 160 
ema EL AUTITIVCT: © Saka. oun Saves coh Sies 153 y Weel Jha Saba tah eB hog a h abc ee RN MR een ae ay 44 
Dem eee DIA KCL Ye. crs os cle Rure 6 bee os 152 Bow Gi ok ATLL Go wecloeras 8 poe ca eee 139 
Swine Poultry. 
MEER UL TR TT St. atl orate: «,'s 6 cs. al ace 0 185 DG Ben Snyders 225 cit cat eee en 
To aa 8 Ga 6 mae a 179 2 Ga TLackham se. Stee te eine 249 
MRA Peng Sy cigs eile op aim ais'e seg vies o- 170 Bas he et ERO ens lek pce hee alee ee eS 
NUE AIG O00 eco, oka aa! does 6 oe ae 166 4.9 Ree rit hi:sas ee a ol oe tic stn ee eee 
Bee rr ee SANLOTO" . PF e.cs so acs ot ee et os 165 Sak Olea BEEN I (0 § Rarer Sh a BR onan t 2a aM oye PREY: 
Class 98 Inter-Year Trophy—Standing. 
TMA MIOA Pies. fy 1G 2s, Se Vie. oivere vv! el al’e 9% 4,292 Third year u i ea 
ASSEN ONS fo SER oo anes ia ae aa 4,031 Hitst-year™ 22.4874 teams nob complete. 


The attendance in all courses is keeping up very well, and the new course in 
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ATTENDANCE. 


Farm, Power was particularly well attended. It looks as though this subject has 


come to be one of importance in Practical Agriculture. 


The following are the figures in each course held throughout the year :— 


CS OIPOT A BE DUBS Ces ore coe wo tee win oe eee Ew licen: Raman Seu ake OMSL OT «SUSAN cM Nik cane a 1 ieee 315 
Snecinlists+in- General Course, Works oe rica oe ecotie wa ate aay ooo aeeaa eT eeees 2 
Manvalntraining,.(Ones»,y ear. NOrmal |. Course fics a dia ere ip did aracer lies at alease eke Ceram 8 
VEL EET COTTE Wty oe eas Sos. she ool itin cage BW locidlce Sh allo whee vee Pee Ep Te esa uals Phtose ots chiens ectaaees eee ene 61 
SEOCR AIG OCCU SUG SINS ee cle emt aa ie. arn fois od Maa che or Os Vastalie Mirghie hey Shain, sug anata tered cent oa eee eee 137 
BAO TLL EI eR VEC LIA Sioa scee b pecn dna ado mage cok eos Wee a ae eee ge Ube ty SUS ahaa gen ct Set arenn eva 31 
PTO PEICIN GUTS -COULS OS evar. fe is ace bese Selous scones Se ee ee aeritc (ala omailoua tide Guede toasts Ghee ree emaenaee swe 
INTO UIENIE CG ora ccnres Sine Se MM ho ala pe POO are ee Ea rice ee SST RP sees ted 30 
Draimalecand. DrainasewS ur vey iM sd cree ese deine ee are ference nes Cay, Paci tek aah Si alae 13 
FOQUE TT OCT OY fia wie as Gee a ca/aa'h Gee wis 1d Rae Ttol ara tome Maaria Lar e Reote tains Ge ree ie ea ae, sha ects an Parra ee 154 
PPT MICTOlle CONT SE aotete ves breve: a a eles ee Pees ee ae eee Finds th «lc eka eat eae eae 31 
— 842 
Domestic Science Cat “Macdonald \INstitute) esas ws ces testes calla « Wists Gieteta ta) yr nodotaa 379 
Summer Courses—High School—First Year, 31; second year, 9; third year, 9.. 49 
: Public’ School teachers; firstsyear vs. ceases pate wee eee 191 
Public School teachers, second year ...........-cceecseees 124 
school ‘for. Rural: leadership’ aca. eee ese ames eee ee 49 
Warm: MECHANICS. 3Xoe cre, cats eetoneeene ls oie eileee Ene Osetia eae oars ree 10 
Course for School INSHectors = ges se cise ce ae hea ne ee 78 
— 501 
J Wa) 62) Baer per UOT ot Rea eer OAM ASN: SAG Ned Mare tir Anat no IT 22 
ANALYSIS OF CottEGE Roti (GENERAL CouRsE), 1918. 
From Ontario. 
STAT Cree ge etansue se es 5 Hanon ve nibsna ere 3 POrth® oo sie 7 
SPUCOUe rete chen, -, 3 KK GIE aes nhe ra a ae tee S Preséott> 2235 2 ee 1 
ATIOLON a eet ey to 7h | LAM DEO NGILM & ee eee 8 Prince: Exd ward," 7yeesee 4 
PLCRI Neer eres ok 4 Lanark ave. ode ree 5 Rainy: “River =] s2osss 1 
DUN GAS es oi ees 2 TGCS Ooo ote Cie eee ee 4 Renfrew) sts ee = 
TUTE TYG dats de ee wees eaters ers 4 Lennox & Addington... 3 Russell oi.c3 as te eee 2 
PALE pie te caae ; See tone 4 Tei. COL termite eee ee 5) SiMNCO0O sc) Te eee 7 
POSS os ai Lec ka Ft, it he 8 Middlesex? aict ax vir re 16 Stormont \. 2 ea aoe 1 
FTONEONACT Whee vn lele 4 NEES TE OKA tae estas hea) eae 4 Thundér .Bays <4 s.6cmee 4 
RPLOTIS ALT Veto sae aes 3 INIDISSLH SS hearer ee 1 Victoria | 200 knee 3 
CECH Vi Ait cee 4 NOTEG] Korte. So cas ee at 4 Waterloo: \2:s5 cum 10 
GEO ria eter sats: Mhonuatt sh: 5 Northumberland ...... 3 Welland: “45.2 23). wae 5 
PELOSI ATE,  tedereee nas. 4 Ona TO 4s.<i se st caer 9 Wellington... .2=).sumeme 24 
Ee LOC Cre rane ooh tatty se. 5. ) CXTOYE keer ee eae s) Wentworth = \. ice 11 
UNC H Ait ne cal Th oe le Aiea ane 4 Parry nS GunG ee aes 1 York”*.(.an eee 32 
PIOCE Sie Mee otanitetts se he 3 Ded st) be We Pe ar hn oh Mae 5 — 
‘ Total from Ontario—278 
From Other Provinces of the Dominion. 
AL DOT CAS Bere a tg 1 New Brunswick ...... 3 * Prince Edward Island 6 
British Columbia ..... 6 NOV SCOtlaa wrasse 6 Saskatchewan ....... if 
Total from other 
Provinces . oat Bo 
From Other Countries. 
Argentine Reprise... 1 Puglanis > sete ok eee 2 UL StA soles corrate er eae 7 
re NV cutee ook kee se ae 1 SCO USING ia or eae ede 1 U:S. ‘of: Columbia Z 
Total from other 
Proviness 2224.08 14 
# 
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The limits of age in the General Course, 1918, ranged from 17 to 46 years. 


average age was 21. 


PAST RT CER rts chats cine oh 
Armenian Christian... 
PeLOLSctee ws oat ets 
Christadelphian 
Congregational 
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Ages and Religious Denominations. 


PT CR hess ial ee cee ob ce ee 
Gospel Tabernacle 
Hebrew 
Lutheran 
Mennonite 
Methodist 


oe eee ee eee oo 


7-2 eee 08 2 eo oO © 


The 
INOPARL GI SIO i. eee ee 6 
Presbyteriane 22 if saa 95 
Roman’ Cathohie <2. sa: 14 
United Brethren ..... 2 
Universalist 7 3 3eese: E 
Unitarian. ey ewe ne 1 


DEGREES AND DrpLomAs IN AGRICULTURE. 


The following students graduated in 1918 with the degree of Bachelor of the 
Science of Agriculture (B.S.A.). 


Geddes, W. F., Kinburn, Ont. 


Biology Option. 


J. A. Flock, Burlington, Ont. 
Mitchener, A. V., R.R. 3, Port Rowan, Ont. 
Robinson, W., 984 Ossington Ave., Toronto. 


Horticulture Option. 


Jones, W. M., 307 King St., London. 
Patterson, C. F., R.R. 8, Watford, Ont. 
Tomlinson, A. H., 0.A.C., Guelph. 


Dairy Option. 


Davis, H. L., Forbes Ave., Guelph. 
James, N., R.R. 2, Dublin, Ont. 
Parfitt, E. H., 1066 82nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bacteriology Option. 


Lord, S. N., 35 Lakeview Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
McCurry, J. B., Hurdman’s Bridge, Ont. 


Agriculture Option. 


Chemistry and Physics Option. 


Arnold, G. J., 206 Victoria Rd., Old Charlton, Kent, England. 
Cooper, T., R.R. 1, Wallenstein, Ont. . 
DeLong, G. E., Rossmore, Ont. 


Elder, R. C., Canfield, Ont. 


Ferguson, F. L., Parkhill, Ont. 
Graham, H. W., Britannia Bay, Ont. 
Heimpel, L. G., 39 Alma St., Guelph. 
Maxwell, R. W., c.o. J. McCormick, R.R. 5, Watford, Ont. 
Michael, G. W., Sherkston, Ont. 

Munro, A. D., North Lancaster, Ont. 
McBeath, J. C., Woodstock, Ont. 
McCulloch, 0. D., R.R. 1, Port Perry, Ont: 
Newton, R. G., R.R. 2, Tavistock, Ont. 
O’Neill, L. E., Bradford, Ont. 

Overholt, P. M., Marshville, Ont. 

Scales, A. A., St. Eleanors, P.E.I, 

Snyder, E. S., Box 706, Kitchener, Ont. 
Timms, J. N., 118 Chatham St., Windsor. 
Waterman, J. M., Fraserville, Ont. 

Weston, E. W., 108 Queen St., Sarnia, Ont. 
Wilson, G. R., Merrickville, Ont. 
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' Recipients of Associate Diplomas, 1918. 


Arnold, G. I., 549 Sherbourne St., Toronto. 
Brown, P. C., R.R. 2, Ilderton, Ont. 
Currier, W. L., 36 Cooper St., Ottawa, Ont. 2 
Fraser, G. S., Newfield, Ont. 
Frey, C., R.R. 2, Waterloo, Ont. ’ 
Hall, J. A., Etwell, Ont. 
Hansuld, A. F., Tavistock, Ont. 
Harris, H. C. W., Alliston, Ont. 
Hood, G. B., 79 Liverpool St., Guelph. 
Hopper, W. C., Westboro, Ont. 
Jamieson, H. A., Camborne, Ont. 
King, S. W., Hickson, Ont. 
Leavens, C. R., 123 olla St. W., Helles Ont. 
Lindsay, R. J., R.R. , Thorndale, Ont. Pee 
Maynard, D. Si R.R. 3. Chatham, Ont. 
Mead, A. W., O.A.C., Guelph. 
Murdoch, W., Box 476, Collingwood, Ont. 
McKay, H. T., Science Hill, Ont. 
Patterson, D. J., R.R. 3, Newbury, Ont. 
Pegg, J: L., R.R. 2, Claremont, Ont. 
Porter, A. M., 158 Close Ave., Toronto. 
Quirie, R. J., Delaware, Ont. 
Scott, G. H., 201 Patterson Ave., Ottawa. 
Smallfield, H. A., Renfrew, Ont. 

fe Whillans, H. G., Hurdman’s Bridge, Ont. 
White, S., 2078 Davenport Rd., Toronto. ) r 
Williamson, A. J. D., 248 Frank St., Ottawa, Ont. 
Zavitz, C. H., R.R. 2, Ilderton, Ont. 


Professional Dairy School Certificates Issued During 1918. 


Beaton, J. L., Blackwater, Ont. 

Dunlop, R., Owen Sound, Ont. 

Gray, Andrew R., Listowel, Ont. = 
Gray, Arthur, R.R. 2, Atwood, Ont. 
MacEwan, R., Woodham, Ont. = 
McManus, J. A., Melville, Sask. 

McNamara, J., Stratford, Ont. 

Neal, R. G., Mt. Forest, Ont. # 
Palmer, G., Rodney, Ont. 

Ross, J. H., Exeter, Ont. 

Smith, R. E., c.o. Guelph Creamery Co., Guelph. 


Manual Training Certificates, 1918. 
Ellis, V. A., Kimberley, Ont. 
Medcof, J. D., Hartington, Ont. 
Morrow, W. O., Seaforth, Ont. 


Sirrs, E., Campbellville, Ont. 
Weir, N. L., Waterford, Ont. 


MEDALS, SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES AWARDED, APRIL, 1918. 


705 SCHOLARSHIP. 


($50 awarded by committee of staff to best “all round” man at close of 
third year).—J. M. Shales, Perth Road, Ont. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SILVER MEDAL. = 


(General proficiency, first and second year work).—W. OC. Hopper, Westboro, 
Ontario. 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


($20 in books, proficiency in English, first and second years).—W. C. Hopper, 
Westboro, Ont. 


SEcoND YEAR Hssay. 


($10 in books).—H. C. Harris, Alliston, Ont. 


GENERAL ProricieNncy, Firsr anp Seconp YEAR Work. 


($10 in books).—W. C. Hopper, Westboro, Ont. 


SCHOLARSHIPS OF $20 EacH, AWARDED FOR PROFICIENCY IN First YEAR WORK. 


No. 


Group 1.—C. M. Ferguson, R.R. 3, Parkhill, Ont. 
Group 2.—F. W. Stock, Tavistock, Ont. 
Group 3.—R. Jukes, Amherstburg, Ont. 


Group 4.—J. G. McCrimmon, R.R. 2, Williamstown, Ont. 


GENERAL PROFICIENCY, Magor SuBseEcts ( 


($10 in books).—W. F. Geddes, Kinburn, Ont. 


FourtH YEAR). 


CANADA INDUSTRIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


(Prizes for Essays, donated by Canadian Manufacturers’ Association). 


s, Perth Road, Ont. 


2nd, $30.—T. Cooper, R.R. 1, Wallenstein, Ont. 


New Butietins Issuep Durtnae 1918 sy tHE CoLLEcE Starr. 


257—The More Important Fruit Diseases of Ontario. 


. 258—The More Important Fungus and Bacterial Dis- 


eases of Vegetables in Ontario ............... 


. 259—Books on Agriculture and Household Science ... 
. 260—Results of Co-Operative Experiments with Farm 


Crops, Sources of Seed and Production of Food 
ING oy RT Ekin, 5 Sen siege Raabe dr gee yA Sea ers aes 


MPG OA LEAT CGH VG 0, ete. oo crak cnple Nance ewe Cale wares 
Ry eee ATES S roca iia gto nse bce he Bae Pe woe aleler ee basins 


moons MUSH rOOmSs. Ol, ONLATIO® ¢ sx ai. ps as ois be Fa dle ee «Pe bee 
. 264—Common Diseases of the Digestive Organs of 


 ETot J “ho Howiltt: 


Lawson Caesar, B.A., B.S.A. 


Prof. J. E. Howitt. 
Prof. D. H. Jones. 
Dr. O. J. Stevenson. 


LCE RGpe ATU a ALGO ms ce boone qs seem aha spase loka’ tes J. Hugo Reed, V.S. 
., 265—Bacteria—Friends and Fo0eS ...........ccceeuee Prof. D. H. Jones. 
Pon Peese. ann .ButtereMakin ois. . tenes sae acts e se ates The Staff of the Dairy School, 
: Guelph. 
. 267—The Farm Water Supply and Sewage Disposal .. Prof. W. H. Day. 


R. R. Graham, B.S.A. 
Prof. D. H. Jones. 
H. L. Fulmer, B.S.A. 
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CHANGES IN STAFF. 


Mr. Morley Pettit resigned in 1917; his position remained vacant until the 
fall of this year when Dr. Burton N. Gates of Massachusetts Agricultural College 
was appointed Professor of Apiculture. Dr. Gates had assisted us in previous 
years, in conducting our short courses, so that he is not a stranger to our people. 

A. Finklestein of the Bacteriological Department joined the American Navy 
and was succeeded by A. Davey, B.8.A., as Demonstrator. 

H. M. King, Lecturer in Animal Husbandry resigned and accepted a position’ 
in B.C., his place being filled by the promotion of J. P. Sackville, B.S.A. 

W. Sproule of the Dairy Department enlisted, and his place was taken) by 
H. L. Davis. 

Hj. S. Snyder was added to the Staff in the Poultry Department. 

A. Maclaren went overseas to assist with the Khaki University. 

H. G. Crawford is assisting in the Department of Entomology during the 
absence of Capt. G. J. Spencer. 

Hric Hearle resigned the position of Resident Master and was succeeded by 
A. H. Musgrave, who also assumes the duties of Athletic Instructor. 

Mrs. Cunningham, the Matron, resigned at the close of the year and the posi- 
tion was filled by the appointment of Mrs. A. J. Galbraith. 

Two sad deaths occurred at this Institution just about the close of the year. 
R. L. Vining, a returned soldier, who had only been appointed two months in the 
Department of Animal Husbandry, after three days’ illness, died with influenza 
and pnuemonia. 

W. H. Scott, who had charge of the Drainage Survey Work in the Physics 
Department, died also, after an illness of less than three weeks. 

These were good men and true, and will be much missed in college halls. 


SuMMER SCHOOL. 


This year saw the greatest number of School Teachers ever in attendance at 
the college. All our dormitories were crowded and our classes had to be sub-divided 
again and again. 


Rurau LEADERSHIP. 


The course in this subject seems to have become an established institution. 
- Larger numbers are coming each year, feeling that there is the need for Rural 
Leadership all over the country. 

The following is a copy of the programme which was carried out in its entirety : 


ce 


Monpbay, JuLy 22Np, 1918. 


4.00 p.m.—Registration of Students. 
6.00 p.m.—Supper in the Consolidated School. 
8.00 p.m.—Meeting in Massey Hall. 
Address of Welcome.—G. C. Creelman, B.S.A:, LL.D., President, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph. 
Organization of School. 
Announcements. 
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TUESDAY, JULY 23RD. 


Morning Time Table will be the same throughout the session. 


7.30 a.m.—Breakfast. 


9.00 a.m.—Rural Sociology.—Ernest R. Groves. 


Ol m Go Doe 


. Human Instincts and the Rural Environment. 

. Psychological Aspect of the Problem of City Drift. 

. Rural Social Mind. 

. Significance of Rural Experience for National Social Welfare. 

Problems of Poverty, Crime, Feeble-mindedness and Mental Instability 


in the Country. 

6. The Purpose, Value, and Construction of the Rural Survey. 

7. The Family of the Countryside. 

8. The Social Opportunity of the Rural Church. 

9. Social Obligation of the Country School. 

10. Social Influence of the World War Upon Rural Life and the Problem of 
Reconstruction After the War. 

10.00 a.m.—Programme of Community Work.—A. Maclaren. 


This hour each morning will be given to a discussion of a programme of activities 
calculated to increase the efficiency of Home, School, Church and Community, 


11.00 a.m.—Seminar on Church and Community Problems. 


July 23— 1. 
July 24— 2. 
July 25— 3. 
July 26— 4. 
July 27— 5. 
July 29— 6. 
July 30— 7. 
July 31— 8. 
Aug. 1— 9. 
Aug. 2—10. 


12.15 p.m.—Dinner. 
2.00 p.m.—Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
3.00 p.m.—Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


The Church and ‘tthe War.—Problems Arising Out of the War. 

The Church and the War. 

Social Hygiene. 

Library Improvement.—C. O. Carson, Provincial Librarian, 
Toronto. 

Problem of Co-operation Between City and Country Churches. 

The Country School.—Lee L. Driver, Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Randolph Co., Indiana. 

The Country School. 

The Country School. 

The Future of the Rural Community Life Movement.— 
A. Maclaren. 

How Shall We Reach the Local Community With Our Mes- 
sage?—-A. Maclaren. £ 


July 23— Animal Husbandry.—Professor W. Toole. 
July 24— Animal Husbandry. 

July 25— Animal Husbandry. 

July 26—Farm Business Survey.—A. Leitch. 

July 27—Farm Business Survey. 

July 29— Apiculture—-W. A. Weir. 

July 30— Apiculture. 

July 31— Apiculture. 

Aug. 1—Field Husbandry.—Professor C. A. Zavitz. 
Aug. 2—Field Husbandry. 

July 23— Animal Husbandry.—Professor W. Toole. 
July 24— Animal Husbandry. 

July 25— Animal Husbandry. 

July 26— Soil Chemistry.—Prof. R. Harcourt. 

July 27—Soil Chemistry. 

July 29—Soil Chemistry. 

July 30—Bacteriology.—Professor D. H. Jones. 
July 31— Bacteriology. 

Aug. 1—Field Husbandry.—Professor C. A. Zavitz. 
Aug. 2—Field Husbandry. 


4.00 p.m.—Recreation—Tennis, Bowling, Swimming, Volleyball, Baseball, and Group 


Games. 
6.00 p.m.—Supper. 
8.0 


Come prepared for any and all. 


0 p.m.—Story Telling, Community Choruses, Games, Lectures and Plays. 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


3D A.O; 


July 27—Pageant in the Gymnasium. 

July 29— Address by Lee L. Driver, Indiana. 

July 30—Outdoor Play by School Children on Campus. 

July 31— Address by Lee L. Driver. 

Aug. 1—A Drama will be presented in the Gymnasium for the 
purpose of demonstrating the possibilities of 
this form of recreation in developing latent 
powers of leadership. 
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WORK OF THE DEPARTMENTS 


CHEMISTRY. 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDEs. 


In connection with our examination of Insecticides and Fungicides, | may 
say that there has been a natural tendency to bring lime arsenicals into use to take 
the place of the more expensive copper compounds. In particular there were two 
of these lime arsenicals examined this year. One known as “ Acco,” was advertised 
as arsenite of lime and the other “ Acme” as arsenate of lime. Both of these were 
found to be misnamed, as neither one of them was composed of the compounds 
indicated but were merely a mixture of ingredients which would, on mixing with 
water, form the desired compounds. The manufacturers were advised to advertise 
their product more in accordance with what they were and so avoid misunder- 
standing. 


Soin SURVEY. 


This year the work was confined to Eastern Ontario. The area covered extends 
fifty miles in length between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, has an average 
width of twenty miles, takes in the county of Dundas with parts of Carleton and — 
Russell and includes seventeen types of soil. Owing to the diversified character 
of these soils a system of semi-detail mapping was followed instead of the usual 
preliminary method. The most important of these types are sandy loams and clay 
loams for they are the best and most widely distributed; but these loams are 
variable and distinctly different in quality, so were mapped under five types. In 
addition, there are considerable areas of fine sands and muck soils some of which 
are worth development, but many are of doubtful value. The muck soils of the. 
area examined present many problems and constitute quite a study in themselves. 
During September one hundred and fifty samples of soils representing the seventeen 
types were taken. These will be submitted to physical and chemical analysis in 
order that we may give further information regarding similarities and. differences 
among these various types. 


Piotr EXPERIMENTS. 


We have continued our investigations on the preliminary plot experiments 
and are more than ever confirmed in our opinion that lime and phosphoric acid 
are the two main mineral constituents required by a great. part of our soils. The 
application of lime alone has increased yields fifty to one hundred per cent. and 
the use of phosphate has increased yields from one hundred to four hundred per 
cent., or, to be more specific, the check plot in one experiment gave 10.67 bushels 
of wheat whereas the best phosphate plot, which was basic slag, gave 45.8 bushels. 
In another experiment the check plot gave 18.75 bushels and the best plot, which 
was again basic slag, gave 47.9 bushels. Another experiment on heavy clay soil 
still further showed the great advantage of phosphate manures in that where these 
fertilizers were used a good crop was harvested while all the rest of the field was 
winter killed. We were, however, unable to get yields. These experiments were 
so marked as to arouse a great deal of interest and inquiries of the Agricultural 
Representative in whose district the experiments were carried on. | 
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We feel that we are now in a position to make a selection of ground for 
permanent plots and trust to get two or three of these demonstration plots under 
way this coming Spring. 

It is interesting and at the same time pleasing to note the rapid advancement 
in the use of lime and phosphate manures since we took up this problem a few 
years ago. . 

The maps of our survey up to date are practically completed but we have not 
been able to get the analytical work done, for it seemed impossible to get the 
necessary assistance. Now that chemists are being released from munition plants, 
we should be able to get assistance and I trust that we will get the analytical part 
of the work completed in the near future. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
INSECTS OF THE SEASON. 


Insect life during the past summer has been chiefly remarkable for its absence. 
Due, no doubt, to the extreme severity and long continuance of the winter, followed 
by repeated sudden changes of temperature during its closing weeks, a large 
number of insects, both injurious and innocuous, were destroyed. In this way we 
may account for the very limited numbers during the past season of many species 
that were especially abundant and destructive last year. For instance the Red- 
humped and Yellow-necked Caterpillars which were so abundant in many parts 
of Ontario during the last few years were rarely seen or complained of. This was 
also the case with the Checkered Tussock-worm on fruit and shade trees, the Zebra 
Caterpillar on cabbages, beets and turnips, the Tent Caterpillars in woods and 
orchards, and various others. The Wheat Midge, which threatened to become a 
serious menace to the farmers’ crops, has almost entirely disappeared; it is difficult 
to say whether this immunity was due to weather conditions or to the effectual 
methods of control adopted by wheat-growers—probably to a combination of both 
natural causes and human effort. 

Aphids seem to be impervious to all external influences and were more abun- 
dant and widely destructive this year than ever. Trees and shrubs, vegetables and 
flowering plants were attacked and often had their vitality greatly impaired by the 
countless hordes of these tiny pests, which suck out the life juices of whatever 
they attack. Numerous complaints were received respecting White-grubs and Wire- 
worms, which almost invariably attack crops grown upon land that has for some 
years been under grass. This was especially the case in “war gardens” in cities 
and towns, and many patriotic workers were sadly disappointed when they found 
their potatoes perforated and spoilt by these underground depredators. 

The Carrot Rust-fly (Psila rosae) has been unusually prevalent in gardens 
about Guelph and other places in this County, and also in Toronto, St. Mary’s 
and elsewhere, showing a wide distribution in this south-western portion of Ontario. 
This is one of the many injurious insects that have come to us from Europe and 
has been a troublesome pest for about forty years. Its attack is usually noticed 
in the early part of the summer when the leaves of the young carrots turn reddish, 
and on examination the roots will be found covered with rusty blotches, from 
which the insect derives its common name. The parent fly is a small two-winged 
ereature with dark green body, yellow head and legs and red eyes. Its eggs are 
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laid on the stem of the carrot just below the surface of the ground, and the maggots 
which hatch from them make their way into the root and by tearing the tissues 
cause the rusty blotches to appear. This injurious work is continued even after 
the roots are gathered into winter storage. Celery and parsnips are liable to be 
attacked in a similar manner. As applications for the destruction of the maggots 
cannot well be applied to these underground feeders, the only method of control 
is to deter the fiy from laying her eggs on the plants. This may be done by 
sprinkling the young rows of carrots with sand or plaster mixed with coal oil, half 
a pint to a pailful, or by spraying with kerosene emulsion. This should be done 
as soon as the plants are ready for thinning out and repeated weekly until about 
the end of June. 

Somewhat similar injury to that just referred to is wrought upon the roots 
of cabbages, onions, beans, turnips and radishes, the maggots of several two-winged 
flies burrowing into the roots and producing a rotten condition which terminates 
in the death of the plant. Investigations and experiments have been carried on 
here, of which Prof. Caesar gives an account, and in many other places, and it is 
hoped that some inexpensive, simple and effectual means of control may be worked 
out. For cabbages and cauliflowers a satisfactory protection has been obtained 
by means of tarred felt paper disks which-are put around the stems when the plant 
is first set out. Radishes may be protected effectually by the use of cheese-cloth 
frames. Beans and turnips when grown by the acre cannot easily be secured from 
injury. In all cases it is important to avoid growing the same kind of plant where 
an attack has occurred during the previous season, and also to remove and destroy 
all refuse that remains after the gathering of the crop. 

The Parsnip Webworm, which attacks and destroys the umbels when the plant 
is in the second year of growth and about to produce seed, has again been somewhat 
prevalent to the great disappointment of the gardener who looked forward to an 
ample production of seed. The Potato Stalk-borer has made its unwelcome appear- 
ance in the extreme south-west counties of Ontario but happily has not been 
abundant; cutting out and destroying infested stems appears to be the only remedy. 

Millipedes and Sow-bugs, which do not belong to the insect tribe, have been 
giving trouble in several greenhouses, and Slugs are a frequent cause of complaint 
especially from the owners of city and town gardens which are often damp and 
shady giving suitable conditions for these nocturnal depredators. 

Housekeepers are frequently annoyed by the presence of the Mediterranean 
Flour-moth and grain-weevils which come to them in packages of flour or meal 
from groceries, to which they have been transmitted from mills and the factories 
of breakfast food cereals. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that our insect troubles of the present 
season have been very few in comparison, with former years and that there has 
been no serious outbreak of any kind. In addition to our correspondence with 
individuals much information has been supplied to the public by a series of short 
articles on injurious insects furnished to the rural newspapers through the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. 

One of the chief aims in our work this year was to assist in the greater pro- 
duction of agricultural products by better control of msect pests. With this end 
in view addresses of a simple, practical nature on the control of such common insects 
as potato beetles, cabbage worms, currant worms, grasshoppers and aphids were 
given wherever requested, as time permitted. In fruit districts where it had been 
observed that great loss by any special insect had taken place the year before, the 
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fruit growers were visited and shown clearly how to prevent the loss this season. 
In this way much good was done; for instance where thousands of baskets of sour 
cherries had been destroyed last year by the Cherry Fruit Flies at Burlington, 
scarcely a score were lost this year and the sole reason was that this year the growers 
followed the instructions given. 

The writer and his assistants also visited orchards where spraying was being 
done amd gave helpful suggestions and demonstrations on the best way of doing 
the work. 

Short articles on insect control were also written for the press. 

In addition to the above the following investigation work was carried on. 

1. Apple Maggot (Rhagoletis pomonella). This year Mr. W. A. Ross and the 
writer concluded their study of this insect. When the study was begun it .was 
believed that the only method of control was the gathering and destruction of the 
fallen fruit. Fortunately it has now been shown by a long series of tests in 
different parts of the province and under widely different conditions that spraying 
with arsenate of lead and water will, if apphed at the proper times, completely 
control the insect and in a couple of years almost annihilate it. 

As an example of the efficiency of this method it may be mentioned that an 
orchard, which in 1917 had its whole crop (worth $1,000 if not infested) utterly 
ruined by the insect, was treated in 1918 by Mr. Ross and the writer and had a 
beautiful crop of clean fruit. There is not any doubt that had it not been for the 
treatment the crop would have been ruined this year again. A bulletin on this 
insect is now in course of preparation and will soon be ready for the press. 

2. Spray mixtures. The last two years there has been considerable controversy 
in the horticultural press as to the best spray mixtures to use. Tests have accord- 
ingly been made to determine the disputed points. It was claimed that lime-sulphur 
with arsenate of lead caused serious dropping of the fruit, especially if applied a 
couple of weeks after the blossoms had fallen. To determine the facts a series of 
experiments with Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead vs. lime-sulphur and 
arsenate of lead were made on Spys, Russets, Snows, Wealthy and Winter St. Law- 
rence. The results showed, as we had expected, that under our conditions one 
mixture did not cause any more dropping than the other. 

The merits of arsenate of lime vs. arsenate of lead as poisons to be used with 
lime-sulphur were tested. So far as this year’s experiments go they seem to show 
that arsenate of lime may be substituted for arsenate of lead with the lime-sulphur 
mixture, but cannot be used alone because of injury to the foliage. Arsenate of 
lime is much cheaper than arsenate of lead. Unfortunately, there are some brands 
of it on the market which are unsafe. 

3. Dusting. Owing to the high cost of sulphur and arsenate of lead dust and 
the fact that most of the orchard experiments were this year carried on at Brighton, 
far away from where the dusting machine had been stored, only about three acres 
of apple orchard could be dusted. This work was done at Vineland in co-operation 
with Mr. W. A. Ross. The results were again almost as good as those from the 
liquid spray. In dusting experiments by other persons in the province the results 
of which we had the privilege of examining, the liquid spray gave much cleaner 
fruit than the dust. 

4. Spray Gun. A good test of the value of this new device for spraying was 
made. In the writer’s opinion the spray gun is a great boon to fruit growers. 
It enables one man to do the work of two and to do it more easily and more 
thoroughly and with less material. The chief drawbacks to its use are that it 
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cannot be used successfully with hand outfits, and that in some cases it tends to 
burn the fruit. 

5. Cabbage Root Maggot (Chortophila brassicae). The study of this great 
pest of cabbage, cauliflower, radish and turnips was begun this year and it is hoped 
will be continued until completed. The results of the work so far have been grati- 
fying. Several methods of control have been tested. Of these corrosive sublimate 
has given the best results and is much more likely to be adopted by growers than 
the tarred felt paper discs, which have hitherto been considered the only good 
method. Much more work will be done this coming year with corrosive sublimate 
to see whether the method cannot be simplified. This year it was applied to the 
plants at the strength of one part to about 1,200 parts of water, first four days 
after the plants were set out; then three times at intervals of seven days. At each 
application sufficient fluid was poured around the roots of the plants to wet the 
soil thoroughly to the depth of about one and a half or two inches or as deep as 
the main root went. 

Tobacco dust aul sulphur and also tobacco dust and lime gave somewhat 
promising results, but much work on these and other methods is required. 

6. Blackberry Leaf-miner (Metallus bethunei). In the Burlington district 
this leaf-miner is a great pest of blackberries and should it continue to be as abun- 
dant as it has been the last two years will almost destroy the industry. A study 
of the insect was made this year and various substances tested as control measures. 
Unfortunately, no satisfactory method has been discovered, so that up to the present 
the insect has baffled all our attempts to destroy it or keep it in check. 

%. Peach Yellows and Little Peach. These two diseases as a result of careful 
inspection have still further decreased, less than 1,000 trees being diseased this 
year as against three times this number in 1916 and 1917. 

8. Nursery Inspection. This work was continued as usual throughout the 
spring and summer. From an examination of the inspectors’ reports it is seen 
that increasingly good results are being obtained each year. We have now almost 
reached our goal of having every nursery in the province absolutely scale free. 

9. Tussock Moth (Hemerocampa leucostigma). Last autumn it was observed 
that great numbers of ege masses of this insect were to be found not only in some 
of our cities but also in many orchards. Through the kindness of the Fruit Branch 
the Provincial Inspector visited all the cities and main towns of the Province, 
examined the trees in the parks and along the streets, and wherever the eggs were 
found to be numerous the proper authorities were interviewed, told of the danger 
threatening their shade trees and informed how to combat the pest. A short circular 
was sent out to the fruit growers of the province advising them to remove the egg 
masses during the winter and spring as a cheaper and more satisfactory method 
of control than spraying. Fortunately, natural enemies have at last brought this 
insect under control and it will not be a ménace next year. 


BOTANY 
WEEDS. 


Analysis of the correspondence during the past twelve months indicates that 
the following weeds have given most trouble during the past year:—Field Bindweed 
(Convolvulus arvensis), Twitch Grass (Agropyron repens), Wild Mustard (Bras- 
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sica arvensis), Perennial Sow Thistle (Sonchus arvensis), Poison Ivy (Rhus toxt- 
codendron) around summer homes, Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), 
Bladder Campion (Silene latifolia), False Flax (Camelina microcarpa), Tufted 
_ Vetch (Vicia angustifolia), and Indian Mustard (Brassica juncea, L.). 

Indian Mustard (Brassica juncea, L.) appears to have become very prevalent 
in many parts of the Province and is causing considerable anxiety to farmers in 
some localities. It resembles somewhat closely Common Mustard but the whole 
plant is smoother, being nearly hairless, and covered with a fine bloom. The pods 
are a little longer and they have much longer and more widely spreading stalks 
(pedicels) than those of common Mustard. Indian Mustard is an annual and 
produces large numbers of seeds, but fortunately these do not seem to retain their 
vitality for any great length of time in the soil. It seems safe to say that Indian 
Mustard will never become a very serious pest in well cultivated fields. It should 
not, however, be neglected and allowed to go to seed, as it is not safe to take chances 
with any new weed. | 


Purity Tests or CLover anp TimorHy SEED. 


Purity tests according to the standards designated by the Seed Control Act 
were made of twenty-seven samples of clover and timothy seed. Out of eighteen 
samples of Timothy seed one graded No. 1, seven No. 2, two No. 3, and eight 
were disqualified. 

Out of five samples of Red Clover seed one graded No. 1, two No. 2, and 
two No. 3. 

Of two samples of Alsike seed one graded No. 1 and one was disqualified. 

The only sample of Alfalfa seed submitted for test graded No. 3. 

A number of samples of Sweet Clover seed were also tested for purity and 
contained a large percentage of noxious weed seeds. Some idea of the danger of 
sowing Sweet Clover seed without knowing its weed seed content may be had from 
a consideration of the following report on a sample of Sweet Clover seed submitted 
to this Department for purity test. One ounce of Sweet Clover seed was found to 
contain the following weed seeds :— 


ranatiae THistionsr. swe ee. cls ate'e's s 64 we StinkinsiaMayweedo ..4cchiee sees ee 130 
PEC ROUT ent ee eentet oh bevesc koi 12 SHeeNeSOrrel ui 22rd eke aces eee 421 
Night Flowering Catchfly .......... 15 Lamb ss Ouartersees.ceu a erence 76 
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Besides clover and grass seed a considerable number of samples of chop and 
various stock foods were examined as to weed seed content, some of these containing 
large numbers of weed seeds, but fortunately many of them were so finely ground 
as to destroy the viability of most of the weed seeds. 


Priant DISEASES. 


The past summer the rainfall was very irregular, periods of excessive rain 
alternating with periods of excessive drouth. The result of this appeared to be 
the increase in amount and severity of the so-called “physiological diseases ” of 
plants such as Baldwin Spot, Stippen or Bitter Pit of Apple. Blossom-end or 
Point Rot of Tomatoes and Mosaic and Tipburn of Potatoes. 
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Baldwin Spot, Stippen or Bitter Pit of Apples was reported as causing serious 
loss in several orchards. It is of interest to note that the worst cases of this 
disease occurred in orchards in which the trees had been heavily pruned. Over- 
forcing of the trees by excessive cultivation and heavy applications of fertilizers | 
appears to aggravate this trouble. 

Blossom-end or Point Rot of Tomatoes was even more prevalent than last 
year. Many growers complained that their crop was almost completely ruined by it. 

Potato Mosaic was very common throughout the Province, especially on the 
Green Mountain variety. It appeared to cause more loss than usual, due to the 
fact that affected plants became so badly tip burned early in August that the 
folage was almost completely destroyed. 

arly potatoes in many parts of the Province suffered severely from Tip Burn. 
So bad did this trouble become in some localities that many growers thought their 
plants had been destroyed by Blight. The prevalence of Tip Burn was no doubt 
largely due to the excessively hot, dry weather of late July and August. 

Among the more important fungus diseases of the season on which advice 
was given the following may be mentioned: 
nuda), Crown or Leaf Rust of Oats (Puccinia coronata), Black Scurf or Rhizoc- 
tonia of the Potato (Corticium vagum, var. solani), Orange Rust of Raspberries 
(Gymnoconia Peckiana), Apple Scab (Venturia pomi), Potato Wilt (Verticillium 
altro-album), and Powdery Mildew of Strawberry (Sphaerotheca humult). 


New DIssEASEs. 


Cucumber Mosaic or White Pickle was observed in Ontario for the first time 
this year. In the United States this disease is recorded as being widespread and 
severe in the Middle West and is reported as occurring to more or less hmited 
extent in New York, Louisiana, Pennsylvania and other States. 

Symptoms. Plants affected when young are dwarfed, the runners being very 
short, the leaves reduced in size and the blossoms and fruits are few. When older 
plants are attacked the symptoms are confined to the new growth. Affected leaves 
are small, frequently curled and wrinkled and usually show alternate areas of light 
and dark green which give them a Mosaic appearance. Diseased fruits are dwarfed 
often distorted in shape and of varying colour, frequently mottled with areas of 
darker green on light green. Sometimes they are almost white. Cucumber Mosaic 
spreads from plant to plant. Plant lice have been shown to act as carriers of the 
virus and it is probable that other insects may transmit the disease. There is also 
evidence to show that the disease is spread by pickers in harvesting the cucumbers. 

The methods recommended for the control of this disease are protection of 
the plants from insect attacks and repeated inspection of the fields, pulling up 
and destroying all plants showing signs of the disease or which have come in 
contact with diseased plants. | 


DAMPING-OFF OF ONION SEEDLINGS. 


This spring specimens of diseased onion seedlings were received by this De- 
partment. In the accompanying letter it was stated that the disease was bad in 
a greenhouse.in Chatham and the grower feared that he would lose all the plants 
he was raising for early gardens. Dr. Stone examined the affected plants and 
reports as follows :— 

Symptoms. The leaves of affected plants first show yellow areas, then in a 
couple of days the upper parts of the leaves become soft and rotten and are covered 
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with a gray fungus growth, then the whole plant collapses or damps off. Usually 
the disease is first noticed when the leaves begin to rot. 

A fungus known as Botrytis was isolated from the diseased plants which was 
able to infect healthy plants and produce the typical disease. This Botrytis was 
isolated. Diseased plants placed in a cool dry place recovered. The grower was 
directed to place his onion plants in a cool dry place and not to overwater them. 
These directions were followed out and later the grower reported that the results 
were entirely satisfactory. 


Bartgy Buast. 


For the past two seasons a serious disease has been noted in barley in the 
College fields and Experimental Plots. Dr. Stone, who has been working with 
this disease, reports as follows :— 

Affected plants do not mature properly but ripen prematurely. The stems 
become darkened and often the heads do not push out of the sheath and bear no 
grain. In some of the leafy varities as Two-rowed King the loss may be as high 
as 20 per cent. It was first thought that this might be the result of the stripe 
disease of barley, but later work shows that this is not the case. 

If the diseased stalks are split the lumen is found to obtain a gray fungus 
growth which upon microscopic examination is seen to be a Fusarium. Cultures 
made from the interior of the stems proved to be pure cultures of Fusarium. So 
far no inoculations have been made, so that it cannot be positively stated that 
the Fusarium is the cause of the disease. Experiments are under way to determine 
the exact cause of the disease and the possibility of preventing loss from it by 
treating the seed with fungicides. 


Bran Mosalic. 


This disease was observed in Ontario for the first time this year. It was 
common in many fields throughout the bean growing sections of the Province. 
It is known to be a serious disease. There is very little exact information con- 
cerning it. It is hoped that time may be found next summer to carry on experi- 
ments with this disease which may lead to information concerning its distr.bution 
and methods for its control. 


Potato DisEAsE INVESTIGATION IN CO-OPERATION WitH AGRICULTURAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


This work was undertaken to determine the best source from which to obtain 
seed potatoes free from the so-called “‘ Physiological diseases”? such as Leaf Roll 
and Mosaic which would give large yields. With this object in view Green Moun- 
tain and Irish Cobbler seed potatoes were obtained from Southern Ontario, 
Northern Ontario and New Brunswick. The seed from these sources was planted 
side by side in plots in nearly every county in Southern Ontario. Two sets of 
such plots were planted in each county, one set on heavy soil and the other on 
light. The Agricultural Representatives co-operating with the farmers in their 
counties looked after the planting, spraying and cultivation of these plots. During 
the summer each plot was inspected for disease by Mr. Aiton of this Department. 
This fall the Agricultural Representatives ascertained the yields obtained from 
the seed of each of the three sources. The following table summarizes the results 
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of these experiments and shows the average percentage of Leaf Roll, Mosaic, 
Foreign, and Misses found in the plants grown from the seed of the two varieties 
from the three different sources. It also shows the average yields in bushels per 
acre from each variety from the three sources :— 
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It is seen from the above table that the seed potatoes obtained from Northern 
Ontario were much freer from Leaf Roll and Mosaic and produced larger yields 
per acre than the seed from Southern Ontario and New Brunswick. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF VARIETIES OF POTATOES TO LEAF ROLL AND Mosatc. 


Inspection for Leaf Roll and Mosaic of the numerous varieties of potatoes 
grown by Prof. Zavitz on the Experimental Plots afforded an opportunity of 
obtaining data regarding the degree of susceptibility of the different varieties to 
these diseases. Only those varieties which had been grown for at least five years 
on the Experimental Plots were considered in obtaining this data. 


SusScEPTIBILITY To Lear Rott. 
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High. 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY To Mosaic. 
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EXPERIMENTS To Controt Lats Bricutr or CELERY. 


Spraying experiments to contro] Late Blight of Celery have been conducted 
in co-operation with the Department of Horticulture for six years. During this. 
time lime-sulphur, sulfocide, Bordeaux mixture and formalin, 1 pint to 20 gallons 
of water, have been tested as to their efficiency in the control of this disease. Of 
these four sprays Bordeaux mixture is the only one which our results will warrant 
us in recommending for the control of Late Blight of Celery. 


EXPERIMENTS To TEst THE SPRAY METHOD or APPLYING CONCENTRATED 
FORMALDEHYDE SOLUTION FOR THE CONTROL oF Oat SMUT. 


This is a new rapid and convenient method of preventing Oat Smut which 
has been recently tried and recommended by several Experiment Stations of ‘the 
United States . It has many advantages over the old methods, chief among which 
are greater simplicity, rapidity and ease of application, which should lead to its 
being widely used if it proves as effective as the older methods. 

Laboratory experiments conducted by this Department last winter showed 
that the vitality of oats treated by this method was not injured. This spring field 
experiments were made with this method for the control of Oat Smut and the 
results were highly satisfactory. Some sixty-one bushels of oats were treated. 
These were sown in three different fields. In each case some untreated oats were 
sown for check. No Smut developed in the oats from the treated seed, while in 
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the oats from untreated seed the amount of Smut yaried from 3 to 13 per cent. 
Directions for this method are briefly outlined as follows :— 

As the seed is being shovelled from one pile to another each ate apie: is sprayed 
with a solution consisting of one part of 40 per cent. formaldehyde and one part 
of water. This solution is used at the rate of one quart to fifty bushels of seed. 
A small quart sprayer is a convenient one to use for the purpose. After the oats 
are all treated in this way they are piled in a heap and covered with blankets, 
canvas, or sacks to confine the vapour. At the end of five hours the seed may be 
uncovered and planted. As formaldehyde vapour acts as an irritant to the mucous 
membrane of the eyes, nose and throat, the sprayer should be held down close to 
the pile and a circulation of air should be provided. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CAUSE AND MrAns or CONTROL OF A 
PECULIAR DISEASE OF WINTER TOMATOES. 


During the last four years a peculiar disease of winter tomatoes has caused 
serious loss in commercial greenhouses in many parts of the Province. This 
disease is generally known as “ winter blight” of tomatoes. The symptoms have 
been fully described in previous reports. This Department has for the past four 
years been making observations and conducting experiments to ascertain the cause 
and means of control of this trouble. The conclusions of our four years’ work 
have been summarized by Dr. Stone as follows :— 

The trouble is associated with a rapid forcing of the crop, the plants before 
showing definite blight lesions being excessively vigourous with “sappy” stems 
aud very large, often curled and distorted leaves. N 0 organism has been isolated 
from the lesions that can produce the blight upon reinoculation. Direct inocu- 
lations have been tried in numerous ways but without success. The seed from 
diseased plants does not appear to be a source of dissemination. Fumigation with 
potassium cyanide even under unfavourable conditions does not cause the trouble. 
Chilling of the plants will not produce the symptoms. 

If the beds in which blight has previously appeared are given as additional 
fertilizer three ounces of acid prosphate and 14 ounce of potassium sulphate per 
plant, a healthy crop will be produced, while beds not so treated develop from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent blight. The conclusion has been reached that the blight 
is due to an unbalanced soil condition, especially to an excess of nitrogen. The 
best results in commercial greenhouses have been obtained by the addition of from 
6 to 12 ounces of acid phosphate and 14 to % ounce of potassium sulphate per 
square yard of bed, the exact amount depending upon the richness of the soil 
in nitrogen, and by withholding water to some extent and keeping the temperature 
uniform so that the plants do not make a “sappy” growth. 


INVESTIGATIONS TO DETERMINE To WHat Extent tue Funcus Wuicu CAUSES 
LATE BLIGHT OF CELERY IS CARRIED OVER ON THE SEED. 


This experiment has now been conducted for four years. During this time 
17,400 seeds showing fruiting bodies of the fungus which causes Late Blight of 
Celery (Septoria petroselini, var. apii) have been sown in soil free from the blight 
organism. The seedlings have been carefully examined for any indication of 
the Late Blight. Nota single diseased seedling has been produced from the 17,400 
infected seeds. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the fungus which causes 
Late Blight of Celery is not carried over to any extent by means of infected seed. 
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DAIRY NOTES. 


Butter held at cellar temperature two weeks lost per pound one-eighth of 
an ounce more than did similar lots held in cold-storage. Highly salted and under- 
worked butter, lost over one-half an ounce per pound in two weeks when held at 
cellar temperature. The practical lesson for farm buttermakers is that butter 
held for two weeks at the temperature of farm cellars must have over half-an-ounce 
per print excess weight at the time of making in order to weigh sixteen ounces 
to the print when sold. Under-weight butter is likely to be confiscated on the 
market. 

Cottage cheese packed in fourteen pounds paraffine and parchment-lined 
boxes, kept in good condition for six weeks in cold storage at a temperature of 
40 degrees F. This indicates a satisfactory method of holding these cheese. 

There is a very decided saving in the shrinkage of cheese as the result of 
paraffining, whether cheese be held in an ordinary curing-room, or in cold-storage. 

The results of several years work show that speed of the bowl of the separator 
is a very important factor in determining the percentage of fat in the cream 
obtained. It is therefore important to maintain, so far as possible, uniform speed 
throughout the run each day, and also day after day, in order not to have the 
percentage of fat in the cream varying as delivered to the creamery, or other 
purchaser of cream. 

The formula for making eight imperial gallons of ice cream is:— 


44.5 lbs. cream testing 13 per cent. fat. 


4. 
1.5 lbs. skimmilk powder. 

6 Ibs. cane sugar (1.5 lbs. sugar may be replaced with 2 lbs. cane syrup). 
4 oz. vanilla extract. 

8 oz. gelatin dissolved in 6 lbs. skimmilk. 


‘ he cost per gallon of ice cream for the above ingredients in June, 1918, 
was from 53 to 67 cents. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY NOTES. 
Breer CAtTtip, 


During the year several additions have been made to the beef cattle herd chiefly 
in pure-bred Herefords and Aberdeen-Angus. Besides the fairly strong herd of 
choice Scotch-bred Shorthorns the foundation is now laid for a small breeding herd 
of the two previously mentioned breeds, there being on hand five good individual 
Angus females and a herd sire, and seven Hereford females with a herd sire. It 
is intended that the three leading beef breeds shall be carried for breeding and class 
room purposes. 


SHEED. 


During the summer the flock was badly infested with tape worm and gains 
in the lambs were not being made as rapidly as they should have been. The entire 
lamb flock was treated with oil of male shield fern one dram to two ounces of 
castor oil with excellent results and the lambs immediately after treatment showed 
twice as many pounds gain per month as they had done the month previous to 
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treatment. This dose was just half that required for a mature sheep. Investigation 
proved that the lambs were nearly all infected while the mature ewes were com- 
paratively free from the trouble. 


LAMB EXPERIMENT. 


In the fall of 1918 eight ewe lambs, eight ram lambs, and eight wether lambs 
were put in as a lamb-fattening experiment to determine whether or not it pays 
to fatten lambs. These were carried through and marketed by two fourth-year 
students and finally sold on Toronto market at 1414 cents per pound for the rams, 
1514 cents for the wethers and 1514 cents for the ewes. When the final figures 
are available a very good case will be made out against the ram lamb as a feeding 
proposition as compared with ewes and wethers. 


Tur Lamp Crop. 


The results of 1918 lamb crop showed that 14 Leicester ewes gave an increase 
of 135.7 per cent.; 18 Shropshires gave an increase of 133.3 per cent.; 5 Oxfords 
gave an increase of 180 per cent.; 4 Southdowns gave an increase of 100 per cent. ; 
and 3 Cotswolds gave an increase of 103 per cent.—a total for the 44 breeding 
ewes of the 5 different breeds of 134 per cent. This percentage is figured on the 
lambs which were raised and not on the number dropped. The weights of the 
lambs were made at birth and every month thereafter up to the sixth month, and 
gains recorded. It was found that the best gains were made on rape pasture in 
the fall. 


Woot Cup. 


The wool was sold through the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Co-operative Asso- ~ 
ciation and the weights averaged as follows: 21 aged Shropshires, 7.6 pounds; 
14 aged Leicesters, 7.57 pounds; 6 yearling Leicesters, 7.83 pounds; 5 aged Oxfords, 
9.0 pounds: 4 aged Southdowns, 4.48 pounds; 3 aged Cotswolds, 9.08 pounds; 
1 yearling Cotswold, 12 pounds—an average for the entire flock of 7.7 pounds. 

Breeding work is being carried on with Shropshires and Leicesters, with four 
or five choice individuals of the other common breeds maintained for class room 
purposes. More cannot be carried at the present time. 


SwINe. 


To the already strong herd of Yorkshire breeding sows several young sows 
selected from litters of the fall of 1917 and the spring of 1918 were arlded, and a 
few prize-winning Berkshire breeding sows were purchased to strengthen the herd 
of this breed. Besides these two breeds there were purchased, for class-room pur- 
poses only, a small pen of each of the following breeds: Duroc-Jerseys, Poland- 
Chinas, Chester Whites, and Tamworths. 


Bacxyarp Pig ExPERIMENT. 


‘On June 12th, 1918 an experiment in backyard pig feeding was started with 
two lots of two pigs each in back yards in Guelph. The pigs were just weaned off 
the sows and were valued at $10 each, market value at that time. They were placed 
in two small pens, two pigs to a pen, and fed on a mixture of middlings and mixed 
vhop with a little tankage. They consumed 1,300 lbs. of middlings, 629-lbs. chop, 
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and 60 lbs. tankage up to October 10th when they were sold to a local drover at 

$18.00 per hundred. The four then weighed 675 lbs. They were not finished as 

well as they should have been but the weather was turning cold and the price 
. seemed to be dropping, so the owners sold. 


The total cost was :— 
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The selling price of the pigs was: — 
i Dal Dara tel Oe tae ee hot ee ee thee Bret ey Ru uae RNS SS $121. 50 


This leaves $121.50—$80.98—$40.52 to pay for labor, housing and green feed 
from the garden. These backyard pigs paid fairly well. 


THe SELF-FEEDER For Hoas. 


During 1918 two experiments were carried out each with two pens of pigs 
on the self-feeder and two pens trough fed. Those on the self-feeder required a 
trifle more feed than those which were hand fed, due to the extra waste, and the 
gains over a period of three months were practically the same, there being only 
about one pound per pig difference in these gains. | 


WESTERN SOREENINGS. 


In the winter of 1917-18 an experiment was carried out with feeding pigs 
to determine the value of Western screenings as compared with mixed chop and 
middlings. Without going into figures here it may be said that the screenings gave 
very satisfactory results and a little better gains than the other feed. 


Tuer Datry HERD. 


Owing to the fact that it is impossible to carry too many different breeds in 
the dairy stable the dual-purpose Shorthorns were transferred early in the summer 
of 1918 to the Monteith Demonstration Farm, Monteith, New Ontario, where they 
will strengthen the work which is being carried on with this breed. 

It was decided also not to carry the Bang system of treating tuberculosis any 
farther at the present time and the herd of reactors was slaughtered. This made 
it necessary to purchase more females for the herds of Holsteins, Ayrshires and 
Jerseys with which breeding work is to be continued. Seven choice Holstein females 
have been added to the herd and four Ayrshire heifers. A few more Jerseys will 
be secured in the near future. 


— 


Farm Horsss. 


A start was made this spring in breeding a number of pure-bred Clydesdale 
mares maintained on the farm to do the farm work and for class-room purposes. 
Seven mares were bred to the best stallions available. 
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ANNUAL SALE oF BREEDING STOCK. 


The annual sale of pure-bred live stock was held October 31st and was entirely 
successful. Prices were fairly high but buyers got good value in the offering. The 
top price for the entire sale was $950.00 paid by Carpenter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio, 
for the year-old white heifer, Augusta O.A.C. 5th. Shorthorns sold well and sheep 
and swine met a ready demand. The following is a detailed statement of the sale 
returns: 


teshortnorm Dullieal ves, DVOUSTE 2 sist tops. Mert ters ote lerede $905 00 average $226 22 
4-Shorthorn-femaies brought)... c. sts gales ete cme Gm 6 2,850 00 average 712 50 
PeADerCeen-ANLUS DULLS DFOULNT oy ace sa site cea st een 315 00 average 157 50 
Hetlolstein pull calves sDrovent. owiaw . set ck ae eee 457 50 average 91 50 
2sAyrTstire Dull calves-Drougsnt ie fac oa isleaeaste te mideene oe 120 00 average 60 00 
SLU ersey, DULL ECal ves DTOUsN tae sie on ene 152 50 average 50 8&3 
Teorace Snorthornecow MTOusit wicks sce Sere ee eee eens 175 50 

2 fat Cattle (steer and heifer) brought ................ 412 80 average 206 40 
14 Shropshire sheep (ewes and rams) brought .......... 537 50 average 38 39 
1 Southdown ram land breuezhteon. co. . aes fae eee a 22 50 

11 Oxford sheep (ewes and rams) brought .............. 482 00 average 48 81 
12 Leicester sheep (ewes and rams) brought ............ 447 50 average 3:7 29 
45 Yorkshires (many young pigs) brought .............. 2,099 50 average 46 65 
22 Berkshires (mostly very young) brought ............ 537 50 average 24 43 


The total for the sale was $9,511.80. 

This aggregate is very good considering that no dual purpose Shorthorns were 
offered this year and that no female stock from the dairy herd was sold. Most of. 
the pigs were young and altogether they sold well, while sheep made a good average. 


FARM SURVEYS. 


Following the investigation into the methods of conducting farm business 
surveys the work was carried on in Caledon township, Peel County, and the complete 
report is as follows :-— 

‘During October and November, 1917, itemized records of one year’s busi- 
ness transactions on 113 farms of Caledon Township were taken. The “ Farm 
year ” in this case was taken to be from October tst, 1916 to October 1st, 1917. 
The purpose of this survey was to permit of a study of those factors which have 
the greatest influence toward raising or lowering the net income of the average 
farm. Every farmer is conducting his business with the idea of obtaining the 
greatest possible return from the labor and capital expended. But it is an equally 
well known fact that while some men come fairly close to this objective, others fall 
far below. The basis of this study was the comparison of the methods of the former 
group of men, with those of the latter. 

Owing to the fact that quite a large number of farmers were not able to get 
their threshing done until very late in the season, certain records could not be 
completed. For this, and some other minor reasons, only 82 of the original 113 
records were found to be available for study. _ 


Lapor INCOME. 


By the term “Labor Income” is meant the net receipts, after paying all 
expenses of the farm, including-5 per cent. interest on the capital invested, and 
paying for all labor save that of the man who actually operated the farm. Labor 
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performed by unpaid members of the family is charged at what it would have cost 
if hired. The decrease in value of buildings and machinery due to one year’s use 
is also calculated and charged. No account is taken of what the farm supplies 
directly to the table. 


ADJUSTED TILLABLE AREA. 


In order to compare farms on which the percentage of waste land, or untillable 
‘pasture land was comparatively high, with those which were practically all tillable, 
a basis of “ adjusted tillable area” had to be adopted. It is considered that about 
four acres of rough pasture or six acres of pastured woods are equal to one acre 
of tillable land. Hence, to the “ tillable area” of each farm was added one-quarter 
of the number of acres of non-tillable pasture, and one-sixth of the number of 
acres of woods pastured. The total was called the “adjusted tillable area” and 
the grouping according to size was made on this basis. 


INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF FARM ON LABoR INCOME, 


TABLE 1 

Acres | Under 85 | 86-100 | 101-150 | 151-241 

RACER ASIN G Samoans ye CaN. ta nis bod whose eae cod 25 16 22 19 

ETERS AMEE AEE es. oie | nn aiose eos niten: 12.3 eal, 129.6 Lipea 
BE cePE TE PERV eects oF oo are thn Grain a tare staal aoe ac ee Tae LER gr ACS Le raved © eur eats Fue CaM 

RaDilal-AVETASCI. cies Soa was bow ah ease bees 6,944 8,942 12,635 16,111 
POULT TIE SEN re, Veo te ee ie oe Chloe eiel siesta Se tels Mpa h he etal hale costinnigaln ace eee 

Lapiraiin.puidines-—A verage- , 2. - oc <scs 6 ae ea ols 2,192 2,678 3,693 4,472 
Veain Ss Gg rae ea ie Sag eeaee otra Wis wher era aoSMesraia se anane!l elote: hegiale elie octet eee Pree ea 

Capital in machinery—Average ....°....cccceces 422 510 598 789 
SOUT EW a toa gS) oom ee aN Ge Pie RO Deel ae tae cena hs AE RR CRA tart (Oe AU ge oR ge Nees cue Biv tsay om a Oe 

Produetivecapltal——A Verage so. sss becceee cess 4,330 5,754 8,344 10,850 
YA TUTE DA EE p41 ES UR ieee pl Oa maaan hee AAC el, ADR tN! | ie eeeA ied Ae LR Rime BE et Rr hale | val ie Oh ot 

Percentage of capital in buildings and machinery 

—Average....... ee UR are Mm SS aig Si oop oe ator eye Ble aD.f 34.0 a2et 
AEWA 1 pa EE lib le a Gea aa Al abt gi at aah Mamet RAN da ey ia As oe ac Rey A 

Crop acres per horse—Average .....e...se-eces 18.8 Al | 20.6 BoD 
VTL WE ye RR ee 1 a ae el ee i A GeO Ey NCR FG” Wa Vic dee tae Geo Gace: ap RA PR AC ace CR bo Nan cat 

Crop acres per smman—AvVerage ...c..<..+ cscs ss 46.9 58.0 60.5 63.4 
POUT Lath. «cet . es Se See ee oly eg SOTA Mia wre aeaeieted x 6 al aatet tie eel wah ctatkeat lace raters t etavaraterne mere 

Paporimeome—A verace. ccs. s. cslerads see's ss sos $507 $891 $1,091 $1,581 
VER LELIL eee, arias eee gS Se a es. ow ORS ISSR PEGS ne LS Uae Chae ela at anata oiicle = Seal mine eaters 

Average | Set 
aS of all farms | Your farm 
| 

Heceinte pers Live’ Stock Units + eck a siclee base ba eteheet ee $74 70 lisa tase to TMs S Gickete sees 
Feed neraive Stocks Unites occa nea ae dicted see's PERN nds oe DOSS Uy ied ihc kc rate ee ae 
Profit per Live Stock Unit (over cost of feed) ............. LT SUS A, oe eas ce es 
SC OMN ICL ite cls cuits cia SIE tines ried Otis « Oabe SEU C webe se’ 100% | Ne eS bk Bae ee 


NOTE :—A Live Stock Unit is one mature cow or horse, or proportionate 
number of smaller animals, maintained for one year—two head young cattle, seven 
sheep, 100 hens, hogs according to weight. (Sometimes abbreviated to L.S8.U.) 
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Table 1 shows one very striking result—that the amount of labor income 
increases directly with the acreage of the farm, or, otherwise, increases directly 
with the size of the farm business. All the farms were engaged in practically the 
same type of farming. As will be seen, the average labor income for the group of 
farms under 85 acres in extent was $507, whereas that for the group over 150 
acres in extent was $1,581, those of the other two groups ranging proportionately 
between. 

The low average of the “small farms” group indicates that on these farms 
the farm business is too small to pay the necessary overhead expenses, common 
to all sizes of farms, and leave enough profit to pay the operator more than laborer’s 
wages. In fact, in a year when prices of farm products are normal, these men 
very probably work for nothing. - 

Looking more closely into the matter, we see the explanation for this fact. 
In the first place, although the capital invested in buildings and machinery varies 
more or less directly with the total farm capital, it is somewhat higher on the 
small farms—37.7 per cent. as compared with 32.7 per cent. And this higher per- 
centage, deducted from an already small total capital, leaves a much too small 
amount of productive capital to permit of even a moderately high labor income. 
In the second place, the man and horse labor is more costly on the small farm than 
on the large. On the small farms one man performed the labor on only 46.9 acres, 
and one horse on.18.8 acres, whereas on the large farms one man performed the 
labor on 63.4 acres and one horse on 22.5 acres. Nor were the small farms farmed 
more intensively. In fact, the average crop yields per acre on the small farms 
were 11.8 per cent. lower than on the large farms. The highest crop yield averages 
were on the two intermediate groups, these being about equal, and 20 per cent. 
higher than on the small farms. 


INFLUENCE oF Goop Crops anp Goop STOCK. 


TABLE 2, 
Live Stock Below Average. Live Stock Above Average. 
Crops NO nearness cl. ene eee 26 Nos armne 2245 ehh 2a 
Below ANVOTALECROITO es re hier sleet 108 AVerage’ Size es fe mack 2 eee Le 
Average. Labor “Income ...2% 2.2.2.6. sD0o.007 Labor Income... .2.... $1,047.00 
Labor Inc. per acre ........ 4,79 Labor Inc. per acre ...... 9.35 
Crops WO. CO CIS te he eee ie 14 NOcM arms). oc. 2% ee ee ee 21 
Above A VOTATO RIZE 2 oUan asthe ey eee. AVerage "Size." on. 52 oe eee 120 
Average. Labor. Income <. 3. 's.'ses4.% $977.09 Da.bor incomes. use $1,530.00 
Labor Inc. per acre ...<.... fo day Labor. Ine; per:acre .. 5)... 12.75 


Table 2 shows the relative influences of crop and live stock production on the 
labor income. Owing to the difference in average size of farm in the various groups, 
the “ Labor Income per acre” has also been calculated. It will be seen on com- 
paring both groups with live stock below the average, that an increase in efficiency 
of crop production means an increase in labor income of $469—or an increase of 
$3.00 per acre. Likewise in the groups with live stock above the average, an increase 
in crop production increases the labor income by $483—or $3.40 per acre. But on 
comparing the two groups with crops below the average, it will be seen that an 
increase in returns from live stock adds $539 to the labor income—at the rate of 
84.65 per acre. And comparing the two groups with crops above the average, we 
find that an increase in stock returns means an addition of $553 to the labor in- 
eome—or $5.05 per acre. Otherwise, if we make a comparison of the group with 
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both crops and stock below the average with the group underneath and the group 
to the right, we see that with stock the same and crops increased, the raise in labor 
income is $469, or $3.00 per acre, whereas with crops the same and stock returns 
increased, the raise in labor income is $539, or $4.65 per acre. Thus, the conclusion 
is necessarily reached that in the area surveyed, the greatest opportunity for raising 
the labor income lies in increasing the quality of the live stock. 


To WHat Extent Dozs Goop FEEDING PAY? 


TABLE 3 

Under ; Over 

feed ded. Dey Lich: Utes s eek ce ..| $48 $43-50 | $50-60 | $60-70 $70 
Pepe raP ee CUs UDELL Une ese ile ce cael ce uke Shes $36 46 | $45 90 | $54 21 | $63 74 | $82 62 
ECORI DES DOT Laity? Lilac site cute Ge aS bhiciieles Eocemee 67 91 70 56 78 74 77 09 78 41 
PROMEA ING Nie toed oe Er eA ena 6 eg Pearl ag tein oho 16 14 19.) 16 17 
LOCI OME eee eee nS BTIRE eo, oe nwa wc 4 ake aoetote 108 | 129 129 116 96 
PUTTIN AS, We Sree alee od athe stock BIEN Se oe 991 | 1,241 1,104 907 722 
POOMmInCOnle Nel ACKem ure on walks careien are ot asd cates 9,2 | 9.6 8.6 7.8 two 


This table adds further proof to the well-known law that after a certain degree 
of production has been reached, a higher degree cannot be attained without lowering 
the net profits. ‘The cost of the final returns is more than the sale price. The 
-amount of feed which may be fed profitably will, of course, depend upon the quality 
of the stock. With the average of Caledon Township stock, approximately fifty 
dollars’ worth of feed may be fed profitably. It will be seen that the receipts per 
live stock unit in the last three groups are practically the same. The increase in 
feed did not increase the returns. Hence, the profit was lowered, with the direct 
effect of lowering the labor income. In the group which was fed most heavily, 
each live stock unit yielded a loss of $4.21 on feed alone. The labor expended on 
this stock was also lost. As the average size of farm varies somewhat, in the 
different groups here also, the “ Labor Income per Acre” has been calculated. It 
is highest in the second group, where the average feed consumed amounted to $45.90 
per live stock unit. 

Briefly then, the findings of the survey thus far may be summed up as:— 

1. The size of the business on the small farm engaged in general mixed farm- 
ing, is too small to pay all expenses and leave more than a very small labor income 
for the operator. 

%. High profits from live stock have a greater influence on the labor income 
than have high crop yields. 

3. The quality of the live stock determines the amount of feed which may 
be fed profitably. Heavy feeding to stock of low quality means a loss rather than 
a gain. In order that the crops grown may be fed upon the farm to keep up the 
soil fertility, and at the same time yield a profit, the quality of the stock on a 
great many farms must be increased. 

This work has been carried forward through 1918. Seven hundred and seventy- 
seven farm records were made in Oxford and Dundas counties. In Oxford, four 
hundred and thirty-seven records were completed from the townships of Blandford, 
East Oxford, North Norwich, Dereham, West Oxford, North Oxford, East Nissouri, 
West Zorra, and East Zorra. In Dundas, Winchester township was covered tho- 
roughly, and Williamsburg, Matilda, and Mountain townships partially. In all, 
three hundred and forty records were obtained from Dundas county. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


VEGETABLE SEED GROWING. 


We have produced this year commercial quantities of seed of the following 
vegetables: Beet, carrot, onion, parsnip and spinach. In our commercial truck 
garden this year, all or nearly all of our beets, onions, celery, cabbage, spinach 
and lettuce were grown from our own seed. Parsnip and carrot seed of our own 
crowing showed up well in comparison with commercial stocks and will be used 
for next season’s main crop. At present there seems to be no doubt that beet, par- 
snip, onion and spinach seed can be produced commercially in Ontario, as satis- 
factory yields of viable seed have been obtained. Crops of which seed can be grown 
in a limited way but which would probably not be commercially profitable are 
lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, celery and carrot. The summer rains of this climate 
frequently interfere seriously with seed setting and if these crops are to be produced 
in Canada the irrigated dry belts of British Columbia seem to offer the best oppor- 
tunities. 


VEGETABLE BREEDING. 


If home grown vegetable seed is to give satisfaction, attention must be given 
not only to yield and germinating power but to the quality or grade of the stock 
itself. We have been working for four years to purify strains of some of our most 
important vegetable varieties and to breed them up to a high standard of type and 
quality. We find that the problem is much more difficult than we had supposed 
and after four years of painstaking work, we find ourselves possessed of but limited 

_quantities of our best stocks. Most of our vegetable varieties are very much mixed 
and show many worthless types, making improvement of this kind imperative if 
growers are to get adequate returns for their labor. We propose to place these 
small quantities of high grade stock seeds with commercial seed growers for increase 
and have received already many more orders for seed than we can supply. We are 
carrying on this careful breeding work with the following vegetables: 


CCCI) Ne eT re atte ek ete cee Paris Golden Self-Blanching. 
ES GOTII Ree eels Ree Ne oh aes hae Detroit Dark Red. 
OOTP OCH ie Nocsce hoon & ER os ho, eee Chantenay. . 

CID DGC er ei WA che Mae al hone ene ae Jersey Wakefield. 


ae Seca een sted alts Aah Pala a a, RRR Cay Tender Hight-Weeks. 
Ee Ae IEE RAM ere Wa ret RAR 4 Glory of Enklinizen. 


PUTIN AMP ete tet taba) ate ic der cleat gn eon ah stele oes Southport Yellow Globe. 
REAL pA GAS ae PALA MMA ME 1s lat RE aan BL a Pig Danvers Yellow Globe. 
GT SNLD Me ame nae ees i OTM oe ha Oe CE en Hollow Crown. 
DALI CI AER Men hee Peet. aire be on ae eel meee Long Standing. 
POLL CEM Ae Ue aE COGN cbelecd Sh ee Lhe es Grand Rapids. 
DM PD Pe Pete Cite cere Het ete Wayahead. 
EP OMEOTOCQINS SVM casa tele Geil dae Oa Various crosses for early crop and main crop. 


Winter Ingury Stuptss. 


The winter of 1917-18 was the most severe on record with respect to damage 
done to fruit trees. It is estimated that from 20 to 25 per cent. of the apple trees 
between Toronto and Belleville were destroyed and all sections of the Province 
suffered similarly. Many more trees will die in 1919. Fruit trees and plants of 
all kinds suffered injury as did also forest and shade trees. Varieties which 
have always been considered iron-clad were seriously injured and sorts thought 
to be safe enough for commercial purposes were so badly damaged as to be rendered 
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undesirable. A winter such as this may never occur again but no one would care, 
at present, to recommend the Baldwin apple for general planting in Ontario. Messrs. 
Tisdale and Boyd of Simcoe, Norfolk County included 2,800 Baldwins in an 
orchard of 7,000 trees set some eight years ago. A large proportion of the Baldwins 
have been wiped out and it is feared that the entire number will have to be re- 
placed by some hardier sort. 

Northern Spy, which is counted satisfactory in hardiness and which has never 
shown serious winter injury at Guelph, was very badly damaged last year by the 
killing of large branches in the top. Mr. W. F. W. Fisher of Burlington lost an 
entire erchard of Duchess pears consisting of some 600 trees of bearing age. Mr. 
J. O. Duke of Essex County lost 20 acres of mature peach trees and many addi- 
tional instances could be given. 

Mr. Neilson spent several weeks studying in the field, the effects of this 
disastrous winter. The importance of these studies it is impossible to over-estimate. 
There is more information available throughout Ontario at present than ever before 
on the behavior of varieties, the influence of soil types; the relation of tillage 
methods etc. to winter hardiness. 

Following is a brief summary of observations, the importance of which will 
be evident: 3 

The following forms of injury are recognized :— 

(1) Root Killing; 

(2) Killing of Bark at the Collar or Crown; 

(3) Bark Sphtting (without killing) ; 

(4) Bark Killing on Trunk and Branches; 

(5) Sunscald ; 

(6) Bark Killing in Crotches of Main Limbs; 

(7) Killing Back of Branches ; 

(8) Killing of Fruit Buds and Spurs; 

(9) Black Heart. 


Causes oF INJuRY. 


(1) Root Killing. Caused principally by the use of tender roots for budding 
and grafting. Worse on wet or heavy undrained land. Caused also by lack of 
snow or other ground cover. Worse on sites exposed to wind. All varieties affected, 
even the hardiest« 

(2) Collar or Crown Killing. Caused by lack of drainage and by forcing trees 
for strong growth as with heavy applications of stable manure or long continued 
cultivation. Some varieties are particularly susceptible, notably King and Ontario. 

(3) Bark Splitting. Caused by a sudden drop in temperature. Much worse 
in strong growing trees and on sunny exposures. 

(4) Bark Killing. Caused by drying out of the bark in long continued cold 
spells. Increased by exposure to wind. 

(5) Sunscald. Occurs on areas exposed to strong sun of late winter and 
early spring. Caused by repeated freezing and thawing. 

(6) Crotch Injury. A common and serious form of damage which leads to 
decay in the heart of the tree. The cause is fot obvious. The injury is seriously 
induced by over growth. 

(7) Killing Back of Branches. Occurs on tender varieties and is seriously 
induced by over stimulation of wood growth. Caused by low temperatures, especially 
if long continued. 
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(8) Kalling of Fruit Buds and Fruit Spurs. Caused by a sudden fall in tem- 
perature, also by drying out in long continued cold snaps. Increased by exposure: 
to wind. 

(9) Black Heart. This is the killing of the wood inside the cambium layer. 
Common in tender varieties, especially Baldwin. Not thoroughly understood but. 
induced by over growth. 

Injuries of all kinds were found to be worse on trees which have been either 
over-fed or under-fed, also on trees of which the foliage has suffered from insect. 
attacks or from disease. Another important predisposing cause is the exhaustion 
of the tree through being allowed to over-bear. 

It will be recognized that many of our established orchard practices will have: 
to be revised in the light of this test winter. A bulletin is now in preparation 
setting forth detailed observations together with conclusions drawn from them. We 
are attempting to map the several climatic fruit sections of the Province and hope: 
to supplement the same with a more reliable list of recommended varieties for the 
various districts than has yet appeared. 


SumMeEr Pruning EXPERIMENTS. 


The trees in all of these experiments were c.rcfully pruned in August of this 
year. Some fruit was borne but no difference is as yet perceptible in favor of 
summer pruning. The trees in all the experiments are in good condition and 
interesting results are promised. Experiments conducted elsewhere indicate that 
summer pruning is not likely to hasten bearing but may increase productiveness 
after bearing starts and improve both color and quality of fruit. 


IOAURD AM EC 


This has been a very unusual year in that the winter was exceptionally severe ; 
feed was not only difficult to get but was inferior in quality; and labor was very 
scarce. These conditions interfered to a considerable extent with some of our 
experiments. 

Fortunately for the poultry producers the prices of live and dressed poultry 
have been much more in keeping with feed prices than were the prices a year ago. 
The prices for eggs this year have also been very good. 

With feed at prices that have been prevailing for the past two years, has, 
perhaps, impressed upon the poultryman the necessity of careful management of 
his business, the marketing of the poor producers, and the selling of surplus or 
non-productive stock at the time it was ready to market. 


A New PRActTICcE. 


To the mind of the writer the most important information of the year is that 
by careful study of the changes that take place in a laying hen, it is now possible 
for a person with average intelligence to tell the high layers from the poor ones 
by simply examining the birds. The use of the trap-nest is expensive and takes 
a large amount of time. The plan, in detail, by which the culling is done was 
distributed at Toronto Exposition, and therefore it is unnecessary here. To do 
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the most good to the people over the Province, a practical culling demonstration 
should be conducted on at least one farm in each school section. - 

What is generally termed “extension work’? has not been carried on during 
the war to any extent. It would appear that such work should again be taken 
up and in a much larger way. 


The economic condition of the poultry business was never in a more favorable 
position and the value of eggs and poultry as a national asset is of great importance. 
Eggs contain one of the important growth factors and being of high digestibility 
it is important that this food be available for all of our people. 


Eag PRODUCTION. 


The general average egg production for the year was a dozen eggs per hen 
lower than for 1917. There were at least three reasons for this and it is difficult 
to say which was the most important factor. Where one is trying to build and 
maintain families of high layers, such results are not satisfactory and one is very 
much interested in the cause or causes. The factors influencing egg production are: 
breeding, age of stock, time of hatching, health of the stock, feeds and feeding, 
housing, and the weather. Unfortunately we were obliged to use several different 
feeders during the year. We were particularly unfortunate in having to change | 
_ men early in the year. The kind and quality of grain feeds were considerably 
different to what had been fed in previous years. The winter weather was very 
much colder than usual. The decline in egg production came during the winter 
months which would suggest that the cold weather was the cause; against this is 
the fact that the May hatched birds did better than usual with the exception of 
January and February, and even here the decline was not as great as in the early 
hatched birds.. It would appear that there were several causes and no one reason 
can be entirely responsible for the decline. 


The production from all the 1918 chickens, during the months of September, 
October, and November was never better; in fact it was higher than in any previous 
year. 


Tuer Use or Liguts 1n THE PEN. 


It has been known for some time that by lighting the pens during the short 
days more eggs were likely to be produced if the birds were well managed. Appar- 
ently many birds’ crops are too small to hold enough food above that required 
for body maintenance so that a surplus remains for egg production. At this season 
of the year, December 4th, there is not much more than nine hours of time in 
which a hen can see to eat. Below is given a report of a few trials with birds of 
two different breeds and of several ages. 

The lights are put on at dusk and maintained until nine o’clock. The last: 
feed at night is given about eight o’clock. At this season of the year between. 
four and five hours of artificial lighting is used. 
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Eags Propucep ror WEEK BEGINNING. 


Oct. 20 Total 


= 


Oct. 6 oct. 13 
as! 


‘ [ 
Oct. 27| Nov. saa Nov.l7 Nov. 


Pens 1 and 2—Lights. 50 April | 
hatched W. Leghorn pullets.. 53 150 211 250 265 257 | 218 | 219 |-1,618 
Pens 5 and 6—No. Light, 50April 
hatched W. Leghorn pullets.. 14 74 133 174 179 190 = 185 143 | 1,092 
Pen O—Lights. 30 yearling W. | 
Leghorn hens ove sete we oo ce 76 96 89 108 114 122 105 | 119 829 
Pen 4—No Light. 30 yearling W. 
beshornebens ees. ee ee 62 70 60 61 54 47 a7 31 422 
Pen Al—Light put on October 
aes 50 yearling Barred Rock 


GIES eres ser hae he ae eee fen se ee 80 OL else 149 159 ALS a be 861 
Pen 32_No Light. 50 yearling 

Barredshock shenswa.c2. ealaece 85 75 87 79 69  ~=— 68 78 541 
A2 Pen—Light put on Oct. 20th. 

50 May hatched Barred Rock 

DPitlel SO sue Ae ab pick et ae Aen Goce | 3 26 83.9123 § LTO a d97 602 
Pen 26—No Light. 50 May | | 
¢ hatched Barred Rock pullets..|......|ece0.- | 10 10 9 19.9748 60 151 


The above table shows a marked increase in egg production from every pen. 
These trials have all been made with electric light. One ordinary light is used 
in a pen of twenty-five or thirty birds. 

Elsewhere in the province very fair results have been secured from ordinary 
barn lanterns, gas, and gasoline lanterns. It takes about ten lanterns to hght 
a house sixty feet by fourteen feet. One gasoline lantern does fairly well in a 
house twenty feet square. 

One of the most interesting results from the use of lights was obtained from 
a pen of forty-one Leghorn hens in their fourth year of laying. The following is 
the total eggs laid by these hens for the month of November each year: 1915, 
262 eggs; 1916, 88 eggs; 1917, 21 eggs; 1918, 426 eggs. 

It may be interesting to many to know the yearly average production from 
these forty-one birds. It is as follows: first year—165 eggs each; second year— 
144 eggs each; and the third year 126 eggs each. 

Taking the hens which produced 144 eggs or more during their pullet year, 
these same individuals represent practically 90 per cent. of best layers for the 
three years combined, or had we culled the flock at the end of their first year’s 
laying, we would have missed four fairly good hens, or those that had laid more 
than 400 eggs in three years, and we would have included one bird which laid 
397% eggs for three years, laying 152 in her first year; one which laid 328 eggs for 
the three years, laying 145 her first year; and also one bird which laid #85 during 
the three years, and 151 for the first year. The SADE: from these forty-one hens 
for three years’ laying suggest that the first year’s laying is a fair indication 
of what they will do in after years. The pullets hatched in May, 1915, were the 
poorest producers for the first year and are no better for the three years. 


Bapy CHIckKs. 


A number of feeding trials for baby chicks were conducted with chickens 
hatched by the summer school teachers. The birds were hatched about August 1st. 
The grain fed consisted of a mixture of one part shorts and two parts of fine corn 
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meal. This mixture was fed alone along with water to drink, ag was also the 
mixture with sour milk to drink; also the mixture to which was added twenty 
per cent. of meat meal. We also tried the mixture with some egg yolk as well 
as sour milk to drink. 

The grain mixture proved to be well adapted to chicks, especially as a feed 
for the first week. The egg and milk addition was the best feed given for growth, 
the milk alone was a good second. The addition of meat meal was not a good 
substitute for milk, and the grain mixture alone, without any-.animal food, was 
very poor after the first two weeks; in fact with this mixture alone the chicks at 
seven» weeks hardly weighed twice as much as when hatched, or less than four ounces 
each. 


BACTERIOLOGY. 


BACTERIAL CULTURES FOR LEGUME SEED INOCULATION PREPARED AND SENT OUT. 


A total of 1,813 cultures of legume bacteria for seed inoculation were sent 
out, made up as follows: 


Alfalfa, 935; Red Clover, 315; Peas, 230; Sweet Clover, 106; Beans, 91; 
Alsike, 64; Soy Beans, 51; Sweet Peas, 14; Vetch, 3; Crimson Clover, 2; White 
Clover, 1; Cow Peas, 1. 


Lactic CuLturEes PREPARED AND SENT Ovrt. 


A total of 63 lactic cultures and 43 Bulgaricus cultures were sent to creameries, 
cheese factories and other applicants. 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED FOR EXAMINATION AND REPORTED UPON. 


The following diseases and abnormal conditions were found in specimens 
submitted to us from various parts of the Province, for examination: 


Poultry. 
Toa COTTE 1 9 Soli iy es ML: beg es AN a Bee er Specimen from 1 hen. 
SARTRE eee gre eet ete Sk Nee tre NU ea 1 hen, 1 pullet, 1 cockerel. 
LAS TaN TSS Ge BA Ss ae. ee a Beg tet 2 hens, 1 cock. 
PAD Err OSIn we en ae eee es Os ee rae ee 1 hen. 
HERES AGT Bt a PS Sats Sree ee ge me AE 2 turkeys. 
rt CRN et Ed ae Sn NY ce GM 8 ks cS Cay woe na 8 1 hen. 
MEO ER AT ete oe Pore TU cucae Ck & ala Rie Specimen from T cockerel. 
erCeRLTON Ota lun eS r.scaiers oe one Hk ar tt ae ke 10 chicks, 2 hens. 
BROT OUT ee Ba Ste te ies 050s) gas nber wanes Naa ses 1 hen. 
VERT p.chtdih pagel Dien 1k 3 ae SENG Ua oman Ae enae BA 1 hen. 
ME CMSCTE TULARE ae oot fe sine ie ee ike Gayete BSL Specimen from 1 hen. 
MONLCTILIS cult s.e PE yoda 5 ee Pee rete eat 7 chicks, 5 hens, 2 cocks, 1 pullet. 
Pettit DEPENETA LION 2 ab gta aes Se tek a 3 hens. 
ere tie es hacia == tjeie a's ates winglets ee 1 chicken. 
Inflammation of abdominal organs ........ 1 hen, 1 pullet, 1 chick. 
WRPUMCLIOI ASL OS LZCAT OS. wits ates ake © fm aid! 3 9's, 0 1 cock. 


TRO ye eA tO NOLS. (oe cles Eafe a a 1 chicken. 
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Poultry.—Continued. 


PPE rn OC Reh e, Fe Peo. Sols tte oetabs eoea Ste ae eine 1 hen. 

ATLL WARE, wee rhe. cre Sov tate oak erehtee aaichons auakees berets 1 hen. 

CVVET TEU INS fe. N ook athe cost ihe re we ee ove. che aaooal eee 2 hens, 1 pullet. 

BP LEON iG ck, St, eS hi eos ethos scoceeeee 5 hens, 1 pullet. 

Jd (Ui bP 7 gee © Men ae Ae Cabs are Ae ARO Riis 4 ARIS 24: < Oi 0 1 cockerel. 

POIROT Bete e eet sate cea) a ees Le kia w ote AWS oe eee 5 hens, 2 chicks, 2 pullets, 1 cockerel. 

ER ASUTD) Meas) aoc Peles eiialabedoaty iteiasielie oy droas iehede ene cate taete Specimen from 1 hen. 

Riupture,of abdominal wall. c..ds.a5 eek ooo 1 hen. 

FUTDEUTE OL SGAT bavctrath oa tok aie ek otic a ieriioan 3 cocks, 1 hen. 

ED EON DOSS tiie crass hae bots Cie ate ate eee nee Specimen from 1 cockerel. 

WED ETCULOSIS Vaece + li Ne ope fe be Sates eee 14 hens; specimen from 1 turkey. 

FERTILVOLS A noth tirs did, wha SAL rasta Siete eee ieee 2 hens, 2 cockerels, 1 pullet, 1 duck. 
Cattle. 

PENT AN acess ale nist hb a eee es Ae tea ee Blood from heifer, negative. 

ACLINOIMYCOSIS.. DO VIS. ne he a ea ee 1 specimen, positive. 

MRIDELCHADSIS on. 5 S00. aaeitehe oe ee oe 1 specimen from heifer, positive. 
Swine. 

LIES SON OLGT re shit aca BER ME B e atee 4 specimens: 2 negative, 2 positive. 

Br DOLGULORI Gelert he a. eee Sea Eee ea 1 specimen, positive. 
Sheep. 

Nodular disease of intestines .............. Specimen from 1 sheep, positive. 

COON SESLLON (OLIN vic orcct bale cs a eens Specimen from 1 sheep, positive. 


Other Animals. 


(COCCIOLOSIIS dana gto ete rc ee satya take eee .. 1 rabbit, positive. 


Human. 
Diphtheria viewers bee fe oe an ne ee a eee 9 specimens: 7. negative, 2 positive. 
PLU eT CULOS] Sad 2 eet, ce ck ae ee aes 4 specimens: 2 positive, 2 negative. 


Plant Diseases. 


I laACKOe OL POLALOGS? a Me cade te nei ene cae eee 2 specimens. ( 
PUPS LSM Lecce a ete ete eee ca See 1 specimen. 

Mixed infection of fungi, bacteria and nema- 

WOCSS ce) eb footer Lak Beal Wes Necks tugse ee custataehons 1 specimen rhubarb. 
Bacteria lesore TOtsor turnivs ssc. eee ee 2 specimens. 
Flour. 
IOUS si tee Seen taco ia <. shade ar ca Stee emote: 1 specimen. 
‘Tilletia tritici contamination .............. 1 specimen. 


Farm Well Water Samples. 


Condemned for contamination ............. 61 samples. 
Passed as fit for consumption ............. 27 samples. 
Milk. 
PEMACTOLIGL (OOUN CSN, iste sigtt ous «here wisi es Home Pe teats 2 samples (contaminated). 
PPLODY cearr ae ach eG thie Foes ee erate ieee ee 4 samples. 


The total number of specimens received and reported on was 219. 
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Yxrasts aND Moups in Burrer AND CREAM. 


At the instigation of the Chief Dairy Instructor for Western Ontario, a pre- 
liminary investigation was carried on, of the yeast and mold content of butter 
shipped to the Butter Grading Station at Toronto. 

It was felt that our knowledge of the subject was lhmited and might with 
advantage be improved. The whole question of the relation of micro-organisms to 
butter quality and the causes (chemical, physical and biological) of butter spoilage, 
is more or less in the “ melting pot” stage, and just what changes actually take 
place and what causes them, nobody is in a position at the present time to fully 
explain. 

It was also our desire to find out whether the yeast and mold content of the 
butter would give us any indication as to whether it had been made from raw or 
pasteurized cream. 

Whilst the tests made are limited in number owing to lack of laboratory 
assistance during the summer, and to the commandeering of all creamery butter by 
the Government in October, it was thought that the results so far secured were of 
sufficient interest to the creamerymen of Canada to justify their publication at 
this time. 

A brief summary: 

1. There was a marked variation in the yeast and mold content of butter from 
the different creameries and of different lots of butter from the same creamery. 

2. The raw cream butter from four creameries contained large numbers of 
yeasts and molds. 

3. The raw cream butter from two creameries contained a markedly smaller 
number of yeasts and molds, probably due to the smaller proportion of old, sour 
cream received. 

4. The pasteurized cream butter showed an exceptionally low mold count as 
compared with the raw cream butter, while the difference in the yeast count was 
not nearly so marked on the whole. 

5. The high yeast count of the pasteurized cream butter indicated inefficient 
pasteurization, or marked recontamination between the pasteurizer and finisher 
package. | 

6. Warming cream to 120-130 degrees F., flash method, as practised at one 
creamery, had no germicidal effect on the yeasts and molds in the cream. Possibly 
it stimulated dormant cells to grow and multiply, thereby aggravating the trouble 
one is usually striving to avoid. 

The variety of mold found-is that known as Oidium lactis, the natural habitat 
of which is old sour milk and cream. The spores of this mold are destroyed at com- 
paratively low temperatures. Exposure to temperature of 140 degrees F. for 30 
minutes was shown to completely destroy all spores present. 

While butter containing numerous yeasts and molds may give good commercial 
satisfaction at times, as some of our work has shown, nevertheless, the larger 
creameries are coming to recognize the fact that butter with a low mold and yeast 
content, indicating efficient pasteurization and use of sanitary methods preventing ’ 
_ recontamination, is a better risk for storage purposes than butter made in a less 

efficient way. 

It is our intention to carry on, and expand if possible, this line of work during 
the coming year, depending on the time at our dispopal and the facilities to hand, 
and it is hoped that in another year we shall have more extensive data to show. 
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AGGLUTINATION TEst oF CoLLEGE PouLTry For B. PULLORUM, THE CAUSE 
or Wuitp DIARRHOEA OF CHICKS. 


The Poultry Department requested us to follow up the work begun last year 
of testing, by means of the agglutination test, the College poultry brceding stcck 
for B. pullorum, the cause. of white diarrhoea of chicks. This bacillus causes 
diseased ovaries of apparently healthy birds, the eggs from which are liable to be 
infected thus causing either infertility of the egg or high mortality from white 
diarrhoea in the chicks hatched out. 

From the preliminary work on 250 birds as reported on last year, it appeared 
that considerable of the older stock was infected, but only a small per cent. of the 
younger stock. The object of the test is to determine the infected birds so that 
these may be weeded out and the disease thus removed from the flock. 

We are now systematically testing the entire breeding stock and have so far 
this season tested about 400 birds, most of them being either young or recently 
purchased. Seventeen positive reactions were obtained, giving a percentage of 
approximately four per cent. affected birds. The egg, hatchability and mortality 
records for these positive reacting birds appeared to confirm the value of this test 
as a step in the eradication of the disease from a flock. 


DRAINAGE SURVEYS. 


The new system of surveying has proved very satisfactory. With an average 
of four men last season we accomplished almost as much as the previous season 
with a greater number of men. This is due to the fact that one man is located 
at Chatham, one at Hamilton, and one at Guelph. ‘These men have charge of 
the work in their districts, that is making their own arrangements regarding 
details of surveys, the work being directed from the central office at Guelph. 

The following table gives the number of surveys made in the different Counties: 


NUMBER OF SURVEYS MADE IN EacH County DurRING THE SUMMER OF 1918 


No. of No. of 

County Surveys County Surveys 
EST Gate etree foc eae Aeon 54 Muskoka: cues esate me oa eee 1 
SETlOCOI aie eee nettle Sir ee 1 NIpISSing ct. oct ce ee eee 2 
Dunda sia tes ee te ae es eh ee 7 Nortfolle vase fs oe es ee a te 4 
iio cot tee, Ot Gr Me age rote RG 4 Ornilarinrews 2 ee, eee 1 
HSGEX Bis, Ree cet on ee eas 15 OxTOrde Rein. ears ae ae 21 
Glen earhye he wha tae oe chee 2 Parry Sounds es eee eee ee 1 
Grenvillecics dee nates Senn 1 G6] Bs eve aepsty ie a ale ee eke eet teen 1 
GLCVi0 feel ee ak ete See one te 6 Peril wien ee ee ee eee 5 
Eel LO soe ct Ce Ee REA GS nae aa 8 Peter borbughe st. reas oe ee nee 1 
Haldimand? iene ah hes Sak. uM Russell weeps Rae oats tere Ses 1 
Hastings aay eee ene ae ie im aa 2 VietOria iced aie So eke pee ee ~§ 
ELUEON cee Getta ee oe eee 4 Waterloo... sc: sedans ce eee ee 1 
RENE Fecie Ode ee hints dole ee ay Welland 233) 220 Sah Sh nee 1 
AGA LOD eee ee ee Oo eae 29 Wellingtoncet goes oi erent eee 12 
TREASy ce eae eee Nen Oe oes hee 17 Wentworths...,.05 «norte cobea cele saree : 


Middlésexs suse. se Als, Be Taree 


Middle 00 TI] 20 York geet are ee ee ee 
6 
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The following table shows a statement of the survey work since its inception: 


SUMMARY OF SURVEYS. 


Demonstrations 


Appro- |A’pplica- Held priea Miles tof 


Year priation| tions Surveys Over ae ayad Drain ere rage 
No. Attendance 
$ 
1006 Pes Nil 15 fat etek 500 AG lec ay, SS eeeoe cee 
1G0 Force ten ck Nil 126 70 56 | 3,500 SHUT eee ree es Ie ne epee wae 
ea) 1,000 166 100 66 | 5,000 510 BS APE le a 
1909 aes 55+ 1,000 302 179 121 | 5,157 613 48 18.0 
LTE cae sad ee 4,000 518 383 135 | 14,672 | 1,800 132 23.6 
er eo se 4,000 414 327 87 | 15,211 | 1,864 142 17.4 
hb) opie ee ee 4,000 430 293 187)) 17, 212>| -2;278 70 21.7 
TOS ee 4,000 290 247 43 | 13,705 | 1,713 56 20.3 
alae ee 4,000 296 250 46 | 13,386 | 1,673 23 20.9 
TOU ete De aks 4,000 291 263 28 | 15,336 | 1,917 8 12.8 
Te See aon 4,000 367 318 49 | 14,694 | 1,731 4 65.0 
Ite 4,000 343 255 Seo 11088 |. 1s480.ecee eh canes 
AOLSER. Oe oe 4,000 274 233 AAO SLL 1 28h lee | Fee TRS tap 
Petals eral ake ek DIRE oun ie 141,272 | 17,247 BOG ee 


VALUE OF DRAINAGE. 


A questionnaire was sent out to quite a number of parcies who had more than 
30 acres surveyed, and 131 answers were received. Of those answering the question 
“Does drainage lessen winter injury,” 80 per cent. answered in the affirmative, 
of the other 20 per cent. 8 per cent. answered “ NO,’ some did not know and 
some did not answer the question. In answer to the question, “ What crops 
did drainage benefit most,” the majority of answers favored grain and root 
crops, and the single crop most frequently mentioned was corn. This may be 
partially due to the fact that quite a number of these answers were received from 
the corn growing district. In answer to the question, “ How long did it take to 
pay for drainage?” which means how soon did the increased profits pay drainage, 
the average of the answers given was three years, while nine correspondents stated 
that the total cost of drainage was paid for due to the increase in the first crop. 
In all cases it was stated the tile was in good condition and some of the tile has 
been in for 30 years. In the majority of cases clay tile has been used. In the two 
dozen cases where concrete has been used all have been reported to be in good 
condition, but none of these systems where concrete has been used have been in 
many years. : 

Considering the whole 431 cases the average depth would be about 234 feet, 
the most shallow installation running 2 feet and the deepest about 314 feet. Out 
of the 131 cases one answer was to the effect that the results were not very pro- 
nounced, all the others were good. One correspondent from Cottam saying “ It 
does not pay to farm unless land is tile drained.” Another one from W. Monkton, 
Huron County, states, “ Crops are doubled.” Another one from Ruthven, Hssex 
County, states, “and is easier worked.” Another one from Elmvale, Simcoe 
County, states, “ All crops were benefited except frogs.” 

From the information we have gathered regarding this matter of the value 
of drainage our correspondents appear to be all in favor of this work and some 
are not backward in lauding the benefits to be derived from drainage. 
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FIELD HUSBANDRY. 
FrELp Crops. 
O.A.C. No. 104 variety of Winter Wheat. 


A large amount of work in cross fertilization has been carried out in the Field 
Husbandry Department of the College within the past few years. The object has 
been to secure new varieties which would be more suitable for Ontario than even 
the best of the named varieties which have been obtained through extensive experi- 
mental work and through selection of individual plants. We have a large number ~ 
of cross-bred varieties of nearly all classes of grain crops and some of these are 
particularly promising, especially in certain characteristics. 

It might be interesting in this connection to give the history of the O. A. C. 
No. 104 variety of winter wheat which has been originated at Guelph and which 
was distributed to farmers for co-operative experiments for the first time in the 
autumn of 1916, after being tested in the experimental plots at the College for 
a period of five years. ia 

In the summer of 1881 Robert Dawson, a farmer living near Paris, Ontario, 
had a promising field of the White Clawson variety of winter wheat. A very heavy 
storm caused the grain on this field to become badly lodged. Mr. Dawson while 
walking oyer the field of grain which had been flattened and partly beaten into the 
ground found one plant, the stems of which were mostly standing. He thought 
that possibly as this plant was more erect than others it might be due to an un- 
usually stiff straw. As the grain was ripening at the time he carefully saved the 
heads from this single plant. These were shelled by hand and the grains were 
sown in a little piece of ground near the house in the following autumn. As the 
growth was promising Mr. Dawson was soon enabled to increase the crop sufficiently 
to not only supply his own requirements but also to sell seed to his neighbors. A 
bag of the new wheat under the name of Dawson’s Golden Chaff, was entered at the 
Autumn Seed Fair at Guelph and received first prize. It was tested in the experi- 
mental plots at the Ontario Agricultural College and proved to be one of the 
stiffest strawed and most productive varieties under test. It was later -distributed. 
to farmers over Ontario through the medium of the Ontario Agricultural and Ex- 
perimental Union. It was increased in various localities and has for a number of 
years past been the most popular and most extensively grown winter wheat in 
Ontario. It has a stiff straw, a red beardless head and a white grain. Although 
the Dawson’s Golden Chaff is a heavy yielder, the grain is comparatively soft and 
is more suitable for the manufacture of pastry and of breakfast foods than of flour 
for manufacturing into bread. 

Another important variety of winter wheat known as the Bulgarian has been 
under test at the College for many years. It is also a white wheat but with a 
medium strength of straw and a medium yield of grain per acre. This variety, 
however, has made a high record for bread production as shown by tests in the 
Bakery Department at the College. It was thought that if the Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff and the Bulgarian varieties could be cross-fertilized and a new variety 
originated, eliminating the undesirable and retaining the most desirable character- 
istics of the two parents, a very valuable acquisition might be made to agriculture. 

A complete flower consists of two essential parts, the stamen and the pistil, © 
and two floral envelopes, the corolla and the calyx. The two former contain the 
organs of reproduction and the two latter give the brilliancy and the beauty to the 
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flower. Hither the corolla or calyx or both may be absent in which case the flower 
is said to be incomplete. It is usual for the stamens and the pistil to be in the same 
flower. Sometimes they occupy separate flowers on the same plants and occasionally 
the stamens are produced on one plant and the pistils on another. In the case of 
wheat both the stamens and the pistil are found in the same flower. In each flower 
there are three stamens and one pistil. The stamens contain the pollen grains 
which are small, uniform and yellow in color, and the pistil the egg cells. For 
reproduction to take place it is essential that each egg cell be fertilized from a 
pollen grain. 

Some of the farm crops such as wheat, barley, oats, peas and beans are naturally 
self-fertilized owing to the fact that fertilization takes place before the flowers are 
opened and exposed. In other instances, however, such as corn and rye, natural 
cross-fertilization takes place. This is clearly demonstrated in the case of corn. 
Every silk emanating from an ear must receive a vital pollen grain before a kernel 
of corn can be produced. As the pollen grains are produced on the upper part of 
the plant and the ears of corn some distance below, the pollen is usually conveyed 
to the corn silks through the agency of the wind. This accounts for the frequent 
mixing of varieties when grown in near proximity to each other. 

From what has been said it is evident that in order to secure hybrid grains 
of wheat it is necessary to artificially cross-fertilize the flowers. The O. A. C. No. 
104 variety of winter wheat originated from a single cross between flowers of a 
choice plant of each of the Dawson’s Golden Chaff and the Bulgarian varieties. 
Soon after a head of Bulgarian wheat appeared above the sheath a flower was care- 
fully opened and the three immature stamens were removed. These were replaced 
by ripened anthers and pollen grains taken from a choice head of Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff. In due time fertilization took place and a hybrid grain was produced. This 
erain in the course of a few years produced a great variety of plants possessing 
different combinations of the characteristics of the two parents. These were care- 
fully studied and the one which received number 104 was found to possess in itself 
a combination of a number of the most desirable features of the two parent varieties. 

For eight years in succession the 0. A. C. No. 104 variety of winter wheat 
has been tested in the uniform plots with the other varieties. The following is the 
average results of the new hybrid wheat in comparison with each of its parents for 
the eight-year period. 


Average results for eight years 


Varieties. Weight per Yield per acre 

measured : 
Straw Grain 
: bush. (lbs.) | (tons) | aes 
me lets Ds Tate Wome 
SRR Ce ete ate tHE oie eG Don ks ei ehie weet ot 60.1 2.64 | AD eT 
coisa (aiden CUAL wee tee ca ese sates fee ee ds 58 .4 2.29 oe Pa! 
Se CATIAN cat. sos oes ees ah ee tiate parting Aneto 59.3 key | | 36.6 


In the experiments at the College the O. A. C. No. 104 prov.d to be one of 
the hardiest varieties in the past year when so much damage was done by winter 
killing. . 

This wheat has been distributed throughout Ontario in connection with the 
co-operative experiments in each of the past three autumns. In each of the two 
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years for which we have returns it has proven both productive and popular with 
the experimenters surpassing in yield per acre the other varieties under test. 

The O. A. C. No. 104 variety of winter wheat is a vigorous grower with a 
comparatively stiff straw. The grain is white and the head resembles the Dawson’s 
- Golden Chaff in being beardless, and the Bulgarian in having a white chaff. It is 
to be hoped that this off-spring may prove of even greater service than either of 
its parents. 

This new wheat is not yet obtainable in large quantities, but there will probably 
be some seed available from the co-operative experimenters by next autumn. 


ImportTATION oF No. 6 WHEAT FOR SEED. 


Owing to the unfavorable weather conditions in Ontario in the autumn of 
1917, a smaller area than usual was sown with wheat. The winter and spring 
being unusually severe it is estimated that fifty-six per cent. of the winter wheat 
was ploughed down in the spring of the present year. Many of the fields which 
were left were resowed with barley and spring wheat in patches or over the whole 
surface. In some of the localities therefore, home-grown seed wheat of good quality 
was exceedingly scarce this autumn, and needed to be supplemented by wheat from 
an outside source. The writer studied the winter wheat condition in each of five 
states bordering on ‘Ontario and finally went to New York State and made special 
arrangements by which a good supply of the best seed obtainable of No. 6 wheat 
was secured from farms in the western section of the Genesee Valley. This wheat 
was cleaned at the local elevators and carefully recleaned at Niagara Falls. The 
wheat was then distributed in car-load lots to the following counties :—Wentworth, 
Grey, Lennox, Peel, York, Perth, and Haldimand. Some of these counties received 
more than one carload. The record of this new importation will be watched with 
interest in these different localities. 

The No. 6 variety of winter wheat was originated by Ira W. Green at Avon, 
New York State, and it is at present the most popular winter wheat grown in the 
Genesee Valley. This variety of winter wheat closely resembles in appearance the 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff, except that the head is less tapering and the upper portion 
of the straw is somewhat colored. In the average of nine year’s experiments at 
the College it has yielded fully equal to the Dawson’s Golden Chaff, and has pro- 
duced grain which is of somewhat better quality for bread production. 


Tue 0. A. C. No. 21 Variety or BARLEY. 


The O. A. C. No. 21 variety of barley has become exceedingly popular through- 
out the Province and is supplanting all other varieties even the Mandscheuri which 
the College introduced about thirty years ago and which has done so much in the 
improvement of barley growing in Ontario. It is now estimated that about 95 per 
cent. of all the barley which is grown in Ontario belongs to the Mandscheuri or the 
O. A. C. No. 21 varieties, the latter largely predominating. Of about forty entries 
of barley at the Provincial Winter Fair held in each of the past three years, with 
only one exception in one year, all the entries were of the O. A. C. No. 21 variety. 
In the competition of Standing Field Crops throughout Ontario last year, there 
were 53 fields of barley entered. Of this number, 44 were of the O. A. C. No. 21 
and eight of the Mandscheuri variety, leaving only one entry of any other kind. 
In the Standing Field Crop Competitions throughout Ontario for the past three 
years, the O. A. C. No. 21 has taken first place without an exception in all of the 
twenty-eight separate competitions with barley, there being at least ten fields entered 
in each competition. 
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GRAINS GROWN IN COMBINATION. 


According to the reports of the Ontario Bureau of Industries the areas used for 
mixed grains was 619,389 acres in 1918, 515,593 acres in 1917, and 485,986 acres 
in 1916. In no year did the acreage reach one half million until 1917. It will, 
therefore, be seen that the farmers of Ontario are growing grains in combination 
in increasing quantities. 

In the past twenty-four years a large number of experiments have been con- 
ducted at the College in growing different classes and different varieties of grain 
in combination for the production of green fodder, of hay and of grain. Many 
valuable results have been obtained. A number of these have already been presented 
in the annual reports of past years and other experiments are now under way. ~ 

The results of the experiments show that for green fodder and for hay, a mix- 
ture of two bushels of oats, such as, the Siberian, the O. A. C. No. 72, or the Banner 
varieties and one bushel of peas, such as, the Multipliers, the Golden Vine, or the 
Prussian Blue varieties, makes an admirable seeding for growing in combination. 

For grain production, one bushel of the O. A. C. No. 3, the Daubeney, or the 
Alaska oats combined with one bushel of the O. A. C. No. 21 barley have given 
excellent satisfaction as a farm crop. The O. A. C. No. 3 oats have largely taken 
the place of the Daubeney variety for this purpose. The results of our experiments 
have shown that a combination of the best variety of oats and the best variety of 
barley, grown together in the right proportion, will produce on an average fully 
two hundred pounds of grain per acre more than either one grown separately. The 
experiments, which have been conducted in the past at the College, seem to indicate 
that there is but little advantage from growing in combination two different varieties 
of the same class of grain but there are often marked advantages from growing 
suitable varieties of different classes of grain together. Of all the combinations 
used, none have given as large a yield of grain per acre as the most suitable com- 
bination of oats and barley. 


Manecet Seep Propuctrion tN ONTARIO. 


In 1917 we planted at the College a little less than an acre of stecklinge of our 


‘own selected strain of the Yellow Leviathan mangel. This acre gave us 1,263 


pounds of well-matured, thoroughly cleaned mangel seed which gave a germination 
of over 200 per cent. from the mangel clusters. The most of this seed was sold 
in the spring of the present year at $1.50 per pound as stcck seed for the production 
of more stecklinge. We could evidently have sold our ecmplete supply at that pr’ce 
but kept a few hundred pounds for fear of shortage in 1918. If we had sold the 
entire amount it would have brought over $2 000 for the amount :f secd produced 
on less than one acre. The seed for 1918 when thoroughly dried end cleared 
weighed 1,341 pounds. This was obtained from an area of one and one-half acres 
of the O. A. C. selected strain of the Yellow Leviathan variety. 

In the average results for ten years at our College very careful field tests show 
that our home grown mangel seed gave an average percentage of germination from 
the clusters of 119 per cent., while in the average of the same ten years, the im- 
ported seed obtained through three of the leading seed houses gave 77, 77 and 76 
per cent. We have not obtained imported seed from any source which has given 
us as high a percentage of germination over a series of years as we have obtained 
from the seed produced at Guelph. 
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Higu YIEups From Cow CABBAGE. 


We have conducted an interesting experiment at the College in which other 
crops than rape have been tested. This experiment has included kale, cow cabbage, 
sprouting Boroccoli and rape and furnishes some good information in the compara- 
tive results of these crops when grown in Ontario under similar conditions. In 
1918, eleven varieties belonging to the rape class were under experiment. The 
crops were all sown in rows three and one-third links (26-2/5 inches) apart. Each 
plot was exactly 1/100 of an acre in size consisting of three rows each four rods in 
length. The experiment was conducted in duplicate. The land between the rows was 
cultivated occasionally throughout the growing season. When the crops had reached 
their best condition for feeding each variety was cut with a scythe and weighed 
immediately. This description applies equally well to each of the years in which es 
we have conducted this experiment. In England, where- the cabbages are grown 
more extensively, they are frequently transplanted and a sufficient distance is 
allowed between the plants to enable the heads to be formed. In our experiments 
at Guelph, however, we have treated the different kinds of cow cabbage in exactly 
the same way as we have treated rape. The heads of the cabbage have been quite 
small, the growth being largely leaf and stem. The following table gives the aver- 
age results in tons of green crop per acre in 1918 and for the average of nineteen 
years :— 
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Yield of Green‘crop per acre (tons) 
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1918 Average 19 years 
sai ea cS EE hae an i Pe Ee OE ec A ’ 
Sutton’s Earliest Drumhead Cabbage ..........eeeee00- 17.30 . 23.26 - q 
Whousatid Headed Kale #......:dsefs.sccs\s1sevee es 13.37 19.82 a 
EEC osPrOunmierDOLOCcOn ani, cue’ oie en < cates Meee | 11.98 19.07 a 
IMT SUX TAAL fc chara, She's 1 sf Saln'y « PEE ole wa oe in ee 11.60 18.14 


MACDONALD INSTITUTE. 


Tur Normat Coursz 1n Domestic SCIENCE. 

Fifteen entered this course in 1916; twelve passed to the senior class in 1917; 
eleven passed the final examinations ice June and have received the Macdonald S 
Institute Teachers Certificate in Domestic Science. 

Thirteen entered the junior class in September 1917; eight passed on to the 
senior class last September and are now in attendance. 

Eighteen entered the junior class last September and are now in attendance. 
This is more than we planned to accept, but after the class was filled the South 
African Government cabled a request for the admission of four picked teachers on 
Government scholarships, and we decided to accept them. 


Tue AssocriaTE CouRSE. 


Twelve entered this course in 1916; nine passed on to the senior class in 1917; 
eight passed the final examinations last June, and have received the Macdonald 
Institute Associate diploma. : 
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Sixteen were admitted to the junior class in September 1917; nine passed on 
to the senior class last September and are now in attendance. 

Twenty-seven entered the junior class last September and are now in attend- 
ance. 

Four graduates returned for a third year’s work in the Autumn term 1917; 
two dropped out to take positions, one left to be married, leaving one who finished 
the year. 

THE HOUSEKEEPER COURSE. 


Twelve entered the course in September 1916; nine passed on to the scnor 
class in 1917; eight passed the final examinations, and have received: the Macdonald 
Institute Housekeeper certificate. 

Twenty-one entered the junior class in September 1917; seventeen passed on 


- to the senior class last September, and sixteen are now in attendance. 


Thirteen were admitted to the junior class last September and are now in 
attendance. 

Ten former graduates, having completed six months’ institution housekeeping, 
were granted the Macdonald Institute Professional Certificate. 


THE HoMEMAKER CouRsE. 


Nineteen entered the course in September 191%; six passed the final examin- 
ations last June and have received the Macdonald Institute Homemaker diploma. 

Twenty-one were admitted to this course last September, and twenty are now 
in attendance. 


THe SHorT CouRSES. 
These had in attendance :— 


TmLacCe Wn bel terin. J ANUALV LO UMaArChey oocik pests oe ae ee or ee 5 
Lope sUritie (LOLI eA DI e LO LUNE vc gine nes ocean ois see Ce chan eee 8 
In the Autumn term, September to December 5 


eocecer eee ee eee ewe meee 


The small numbers of last Spring and this term, seem to be due to the urgent 
demand for girl labor on the farms, in munition works, banks, factories, ete. There 
seems every prospect of another large class in the coming Winter term. 


OTHER STUDENTS. 


Twenty-one Optional students joined various sewing and lecture courses 
through the year. 

Four Student-workers have taken the opportunity to pay for courses by service 
in Macdonald Hall; one served seven months, and three served four months. 


Report or Loan Cottection Work ror WoMEN’s INSTITUTES. 


Requests— 
LGA TEL OU SL Siete ters tance See on Sc ree ok edn Oey ae bE ee 31 
Pe CACC MSC OOD ITE s necrne ccsre ee ae eet <a a se eters we ee 53 
Raa ble We UG Lea aan VE 54 ee caer nunca tre ceig ta eae, Uy Sin san ne rh Panag gree aan eee acy ts 74 
Bee EE See ee AE i eee ta tne ee See SEN Re eae Fs Re ee 13 
Re pe re et ade nd of Bei Ce Woledius. 1 hee Gee LOO ore ee es 25 
PAIR O I MOAN CO rere e ae Tara cad Pa Wy ee eel adewd oe Ohl Pe 19 
lonucation. home economics+and general. ...c.0 0 2. oe ee ele sce es we 23 
ye eee EL 1 OL Ge eles sccte arte cnet ae aot hap. odaile <shio Ad tome onbey oe ole tentn 74 
eee TUG eat Ud OLLI © tag, heen cee ao Tobe celta” «AW ww Sia ote «hncese eee! eae ae as Wi 
ere Com ee eta eee ice ee hae eRe Rb Ue eae awe ee ees yeti 
ee rT Tes Re eater oe Oren i ee aa? ants Mae Soars eed oy aad n Mla ceva ee xe 


io 
ore 


Answered by— 
1,118 folders with pamphlets, articles or clippings. 
37 books. 
25 special letters. 
28 letters regretting material out. 
31 letters referred to Mr. Putnam, or to other Departments of the College. 


APPOINTMENTS oF MAcponatp INstITUTE GRADUATES In 1918. 


TEACHERS. 
Class of Appointed to 
MISS ONE ISA LK Wi bist area eo tiete es Weed LOL Alma College, St. Thomas, Ont. 
ROMNEY Aen LS OA EE Vonks otk aie! sige Seco o 1918 Public Schools, Calgary, Alberta. 
ERO UL CULETS. ena ues tee aces ocetere 1907 Public Schools, Vernon, B.C. 
Sees a TOA SLOILs eee cake ek 1916 State School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich., U.S.A. 
IVE CUO CS ain Sere, a os Pao tecei 1917 St. Christopher House, Toronto, Ont. 
Sei eb). WELATULCY mrenctls bic winiahe wee 1909 High School, Brantford, Ont. 
Se ane L TEL COML tee tis ote epee wretoke ve 1914 Public Schools, Brandon, Man. 
Pepa ti Oak C4 =f0 Mae CRS aaa a ERP aka coer 1915 Head of Household Science, Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, Man. : 
ett GaN aN OLIN Y Mats ot eer Oecrtsie 1915 Public Schools, Sarnia, Ont. 
em) PGA W SOU asso ocete ad ated ciated 1918 Agricultural School, Vermilion, Alberta. 
Peta ts: SVEArCelLhig es Sines saat 1914 Public Schools, Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Camere SPER Tar O OL La tas eos ert epee ee 1916 Public Schools, Stratford, Ont. 
RIESE OR EE ITER ate A PA Ne ND 1916 Acadia Seminary, Wolfville, N.S. 
NLISSAEA SOLED LOS eters wee che pane ete 1918 Public Schools, Vancouver, B.C. 
PANE ESPN V ALLS ONL 5)5 a's crele vs. cae wales 1916 Normal School, Regina, Sask. 


HOUSEKEEPERS AND DIETITIANS. 


Class of Appointed to 
Mase Hi OC Bonneliave’. iccnlats oes 1913 Hospital for Feeble-Minded, Orillia, Ont. 
Rees ELC SOULE erecta Wye iste le Gee bce 1918 Havergal College, Toronto, Ont. 
he Nee CAIN P DELI? cals ete oleae 1915 Maternity Hospital, Montreal, Que. 
LT SONS IAW IS hats cules tao cicls cb tee 1918 Y.W.C.A., Kitchener, Ont. 
BLISS EM tee M DAT (uc s2a5 ohare oe suc Bhote-0 1915 Y.W.C.A., Calgary, Alberta. 
2a Brot DIE 6 ge Baw ee tapes ea ee AGN 1917 Moosejaw College, Moosejaw, Sask. 
PaCS MEOECY i geites ok tte esiee 1913 State University Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 
ee RLV ALTO t Hes a he ah te! wis. da se5u oh 1918 General Hospital, Cornwall, Ont. 
ere A TAULCY Uhr sh aie wake es 6 attiece ts 1915 Johns Hopkins Hospital. Baltimore, U.S.A. 
A oc UB Rd Sib ha 1h ee RS SR rsa) Ne 1918 University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
U.S.A. 
Pera ASSOLMAN Cates ste cise seta 8. 1918 General Hospital, Brockville, Ont. 
ELUM VOTER LOCA cart ohare, 4 Gaeie Sor Siwiei's ae es 1917 Aged Men’s, Aged Women’s Homes and In- 
dustrial Refuge, Toronto, Ont. 
Sp aed oe EO PIVEN Suis. ic he aie a, aoe es 1912 General Hospital, Hamilton, Ont. 
See Wem CIGD FLO so eis anda eaters 1907 General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. 
Laser VVC L LE Pal Vireo ib Soi uate 1916 Amasa Wood Hospital, St. Thomas, Ont. 
Gets SHOUISCOTL ES coats See Go ne 1914 General Hospital, Kingston, Ont. 
pada Ni NTR TETIPOL 90, o'er tas road 1917 Parl Grey Sanitarium, Regina, Sask. 
PON APL ce lad PTTL St, fo ace darctaie «oases 1914 Drummond St. Convalescent Hospital, Mont- 
real, Que. 
ee ee COW Tbe sk 5 e Sasd oe Ge 1917 Overseas under Red Cross. 
Been Ted ANTON tek ot Wie. a ates a 1915 Overseas under Red Cross. 
be Le FIVODET USO =t.00, « givre eo gree 1918 Overseas under Red Cross. 
OTHER WORK. 
Class of Appointed to 
MiSs e CosmVLAEA LUI OT is: t oo sianee scelarooalle 1918 Y.W.C.A., Beamsville, Ont. 
gg 2s BN cee i eR Ra Seman del 1915 Community Canning Centre, Guelph, Ont. 
Peedi ee Hise EE AIV CR tty ancora) kee "ee ote Dak 1915 Food Conservation Specialist on British 
Columbia Food Committee. 
PENS eae O11 LG nn cess GMa anes deve 1914 Secretary, Toronto Ladies’ Club, Toronto, 
Ont. 
SN ons EASTER Teh 040s eae rere ape 1916 Dept. of Agriculture, Women’s Institute 


Branch, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE IN 1918. 


A.—January to June, completing the College year 1917-1918. 


5 


2. 


one 


6 
G 
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Normal Domestic Science—two-year course: 
COE OTL TUIANT Steg ota: rere e. 5s argh eared alle a ae Le ER oi «Power Po NL HE a ae 8 
CO) ASOT LOT Seats cee Fe del ore! techs orate Elan Read Po ain Grate eles eelabed CIRC AINE 
Associate—two-year course: 
GOS) ie BETTER a mn PRR i he eRe CURES a RH ANY | ML SN ORRTT Smal. Tet i any- eR Ea. 0 
WON SOILOL SUB yiccs Reeth chess hT traces e. coe Sete PUD SHEED «ee RR OTs Lo ke Sepa eat 
COPED TAY Urey V CATR canes gle ey oe e Te eter tach aS See RNS aha rape eM eee: 


. Housekeeper—two-year course: 


eer Wb FON i2< Biale po Se ach pen ell mee G Aah cons pied at eat oA DART Se pape INES gon ey ad ant 
CAROL E OMS owe a rare eco eee eae een ba ehhal baie Peer che LA eT cite ha iles amt 


SeOmMeT aK er=-ONC-VECAT “COULSO/ oie nea ore rahe telire: Fei le geisys Sen ee astacp wea nae Feveaa lahaienc amos 
. Short Courses in Domestic Science: 


CEE VCIN Tere LETMa. SUILCETILS oo fircccce kc oho cuauat a 0h Wrest en a Diet eines eta ne 
CU TI Se LOLI SLULCON E809 we occ ec he Wn a enc, cootan glo webkave teak gael Cee a 


PRO ICLOUAL wis UILULe Tl LG om sc sctelel 2) 5 ole ta kynlrar elas alate) oyier'sere) atts Prarie mae Gea Aone) dS Xe ha SY 


pe OU CL OTLC SVG a OTR Maen Sars y ahi Rg eer oe Oe ee Wee ah ae gk Piet cme fees at ek Py alle ea 


BEE UID1IG SSCHOOl MOLASSES | sonic! Jc alate race ek enaiawe ole beth U atbrala rallats aleterade ride legee loth apr neetiaeer sis 


B.—September to December, opening the College year of 1918-1919. 


Af 


CONDOS 


Normal Domestic Science—two-year ‘course: 
CPV ey CLAD OLS oye he abarrs Set hake sone Ghee rel he Totnes Sages oe ee Rea ect ae key oy eee aes 
CE SOR TOT Rm eras sek Sean ei ce a eine te olid eclare ia Tole dicen boas Bal ann elt Riga Seren eens 


. Associate—two-year course: 


GOAT LOE Stents tar ea) Me ceil Nes aca ea cle Ber ER tetaleh oid mle’ Giese. Minh BURA ech ie cased oo ar ee 
Ga Pek oa CK OD Got mathe GRACE gir eg. Sa NRE iP CeNe MIB Rania: (tea WAL AUR CRU GRRE agin og tle) 


. Housekeeper—two-year course: 


CO) EV UT LOE Gers ree eat cetera Otel aoa races ge a ae BRAT LS Ne hie See eee ai oe eee 
CAF VCH IORS re ie i a SES Giada: os yon Sle Men wet Aba e pee co eater tae eee ee etna 
omertaker=sOne var COULSOT co opie. F orclete ore lobs a cially tise a ete eo Rete a eet 


. Short Course in Domestic Science—three months ................ 

MO DCO DA eR CRUG tee rae ace Che 4 etous. v ciskaratene taal snore epetare ls CE SNE te a 
Se SETECLORILANVCOY 1 Claes -ia tami n tae ts ree enne ee oh iota eee Ply tne olateta he ange ay Ree ane oem 
PETC OCH OO LASS ES foaic ate cece oe oo. col oc erie 70 la noe Woe fateh site Was gPallar ce anata Cophe Men Solara teeta 


eer O Cro WIDOT <O1 Stull @N US 11s 19 Lites y wtacs oie Soa. e fee es hece a ek oath Ge atu Ole See 


Total number of students in 1918 


List oF GrapUATES FROM Homer Economics Courszs tn 1918 


Graduates of the Normal Course in Domestic Science: 


i 


pt pat 


1. 
2. 


e 
. 


Hom ON Mor wD 


3. * 
4, 
5 


Miss iy Kalhig heaps oh) CHR BY CF a a ach iin bi ea meee oer 522 18th Ave. W., Calgary, 
SP CATES ek git yA LTO is cece sates State a ace os cee abe 633 Furby St., Winnipeg. 
re Oe Vien ACKSOM Mies. ace SUA SO ebe North Lynd Farm, Downsview, 
Sera VELONISTCCL TE te asks oeic ike Choate wie See 232 College Ave., Sarnia, 
OME “Cr LA WSO or. is on co re ak ne eee, 735° 18th St.;\ Brandon, 

ene Vienion. Heme MaChride: 27 ace ny ek Sete tee ee a eae Kentville, 
Se LEL OIE SOTO ag ce SOU eA Rae Ed alte tie oe Seer aee Ce aine Chesterville, 
Ree UALS tA DLCs: ite. tk fob oka 456 Greenwood Place, Winnipeg, 
SAR VVC Ole tise Snel ah. Seti vie cote totes Boake acu oe ae 134 138th St., Brandon, 
Ree LE RANK AT Kombo toe Wc alae aera etal Meee atta & 280 Pacific Ave., Toronto 

See T LMIVT en OLED) 8s deo chk oe aoe ore oi Paw ee er OR meee ean hae Kentville, 

Graduates of the Housekeeper Course: 

ULE SBEAL LAs AT EICOT OL: abria s sate etene Fh ticl sadn Wn. & one Pais ole eae ee ene Beeton, 
PA RTL VE ESOL Evatt; outa 8 tates rete an aMtnpa so ais ere eh ace, Beis R.R. No. 4, Embro, 

TOs AGT Na hex Sig RII pap h 6 cts a Aaa Pn ee ae Sa R.R. No. 3, Woodstock, 
TOOT. LELOG PUITSicw es bev’ ois wie. ala tye ahah be 1 Centre St., St. Catharines, 
PLOT Nc NECTSALTOI™ © oo crs iek wt oe oblate Sesion © ose beees R.M.D. No. 6, Perth, 
Semele SC) HODELUSONE chara e ace We esos Ue bes are sealers Barrington Passage, 
Ee ITIL: See TRE ety cael caty ate atula vats ha Stee WE wile Nie, Hier WU tha es eunietel se Red Wing, 
Mi iss Peat Pemeoalven € Zier at De- cna yg a otek eae reres have! ado rae R.R. No. 2, Ilderton, 


6. 
if. 
8. 


Alta. 
Man. 
Ont. 
Ont. 
Man. 
N.S. 
Ont. 
Man. 
Man. 
Ont. 
N.S. 


2 Graduates of the Associate Course: wa 
ar | 1, ‘Miss Manion S, Case 22h. 2.234004. Gee te 124 Grenadier Road, Toronto, Ont. 
‘fos 2e2eSe >? WI Glog OR SB OlM AN oa she's ¢ bis dee oedenneee Sea ee eee .. Morrisburg, = 
# 3. Se Dorothy Ce Day. ae ee oe -69 Mont St., Guelph, 
es do oS ANNIE: Gy: GOWSe «tas ota ere 105 Lower Union St., Kingston, 
ohare Batre ol FONE LANA 2x8 fats se tae eee a a eG bvaes eae OA. C., Guelph, 
a) bake Mary Bee William m2 curren tes eae ee Saseretala isles Seance Dutton, 
* a ae LEV O Hr. VEO TO EE as Sate els ies Sin6. = [enh ge thdee es 5 ieee a atate ley oa eee .. Renfrew, 
Beep es LOO TA. NGISOTE Sac tece aeetatiay Sane Seeman corte 69 Wellington St., St. Thomas, 
Graduates of the Homemaker Course A: - 
is Miss Muriel HOV C6 oie cacie ss aie Feu ane VPA ee ae hier ee Sault Ste. Marie, 
2. Helen Jy Graham «oo, vou «ote see eion cai: R.R. No. 1, Britannia Bay, Ont. 
ics LL eCLOM. Mia EO BIST Si ocke ce ecto co Ceeared ate eee els poeteet eae aaa Paris, ‘Onteos 
Aes SAL MV EP CODLES sseieacas ec tee eaten antes 215 Herkimer St., Hamilton, Ont. — 
Ho ee Ee rUU UD ew OLIIC AIP ences Sc tees eee ee ees 216 William St., Belleville, Ont. | 
6: ised ANTE Ass OPPLULLC IN 2% Shs tetas ol sth ate ann eee fee is Sent R.R. No. 4, Embro, Ont. 
Graduate of the 1915-1917 Housekeeper Course: : 
LM ISs Mary Ee Healey 4.55. s6ctia ss ee ae ea 100 King St., St. Catharines, 
I append the financial statement prepared by Mr. 8. Springer, Bursar. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. C. CREELMAN. 
Guelph, December 30th, 1918. | 
f 
. i 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1918. 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

E:IXPENDITURE. 
Bl BOE) GY Eg Wealets ka ill ht og acca aR EO GET M1 Mae eee ea AE a NORE eee $88,309 29 
UDC RGAE a fee et ee les sce SIU anh GEeme en vw PT eG Sa S RUT Se ahnee’ oe ah iendoe eee oA ote 6,723 O1 
Meat, bread, groceries, laundry, engine-room supplies and fuel ............ 54,470 73 
Bewvemistns Hriiutine postare and, stationery <o sig) vc aw voce Se cmuaata ies 3,997 51 
Breet eT ECL OME SOG ri tat taca rs alone Steinke oe pret. ora IN Re a ea a aah ata hea LS ate ee 2997-50 
SU NO TeV SL UAT) CO oss a ie.e atone o'a ge Gini Gavin plete ts Re ip tRie tea ane ate ane IR Caer a 3,001 04 
See aN TSE PUAN (> PM PSE NE soe cr paca sae sco aca Sl Cokie so. capes Ob as wows hl ote vo Gilaal PONG AR Ree 3,858 84 
Pare Qrtil orexpenees aid--OXtra 1GClUTeS= oss. cc ub 6 dooce cs 6 wae sce ONG venience dates 1,999 43 
MEM ERP tee Ake a” chsh oe cle art chet cla cate: ohn! Sto chs Dhevn wigews) p Ma MEbO ee & PP eee 1,887 37 
Pre eee Oreo e IU e hea iit is oie sr clek tee re Sian os Slane ole. gh ley ae A Re 200 00 
eee eae ON, te are Can cai PN area ted tame Vaated ek oh Se ecco cabana aoe 90 00 
ROMO ESOL LCC TEN ES, OL Ct Sieve Sr eters ne Hae Np tecetetee be ol oS wal shied eae eae 655 00 
Re OS SIN POP ALTS cot tine Pek oe core ese Ue ee an obi 8 NighOt Gales Gk ae cee 4.792 51 
So ERR | Ale SE ae ye ag ce ee AIRS oe Ny OE oy Re Pam IE Le 780 00 
Re STM OGRE gee ca ic alan s OY Cran CCN OE Be cara ae ew a OEE ato “ohwican tae ol ahh eine WEEE 1,297 83 
Roantedcance. live laboratonies*and 2yMnasilmMee wk oth een eee 7,429 95 
Apparatus, machinery, fuel and expenses for course in Farm Power ....... 498 54 
rE A ORIGIN AGULOET eka ot tkta Acca woe Oe, oh strato tee Re aCe Rio we ee Sate ee ae ae $182,849 05 
a Ty OUT LOY oot ted tae PT TCR. pth Sion ie 6 Gash bs io Shae cea al Poise cae: maa ae 32,3808 43 
Deere DETHOSLUIO via bee ee sot rye eee ee aang GETS rec edt Wait rab ie eg at ee ee $150,515 62 

REVENUE. 

mourds....... Bere ua oer cn, STON ciate tients oF $24,973 15 
Ina TER AIC OTA LOL. 1 COS t vrcicioasoutsc roe ooeuk locate Sow ator o ibs ea he eomck ev au tae Hea wea 6,459 50 
“OUTREEV PEER ooB AROS OORT] Sng RRS ye tn DD gee WA ot Ce a res Rn CP ORR rgS Mn 49 50 
CADE ot ER ETT TONE aE ie ge ae gy UN cc NBO oA A I RH SR POR Ys 124 00 
Be MaRS ARC ORL UO ens ratte gen ee Ie ee Maly oe whee Wa Tew kw eo ae ersten ae 255 00 
Better ET OI Ce’ DOSES. ae weitid in var ius Bla Phe se eacs wk Siar a ey wee Le een 37 00 
ePIC RLC EL COM ATVIN AGIOS. Grass aes kes etccc oo the Cioran coe ede BGs S aveve eal nk Di ee 50 00 
ererrme eae Ce PAs OXLT ASIN OAS ors Goin Ge ocudelen lt Gal ae nie e atlie leer hehe ee ates 222 70 
TT GN So 7 ie One, see eo ee ee. Saree CREE ete har g en PMN AeA ILS ae eg Sek la" 162 58 
etme VT UG oe he ee eee ol WHY noes eee ea aN OOS IS he se AE $32,333 43 

STUDENT LABOR. 

(12 months.) 

4 Total Per Month. To Different Departments. 

POV OTHUCT Hrd: bone ele FON Ss $470 06 Roller acts oo. Mier an ie coreaneers Ceaes $458 88 
December and January .... 473 38 CONTI CAT arate Nasal ote telah a 29 07 
DSTO EW i ies © ge Se eae a eg 332 78 BOLAR ya) wea See ee 19 98 
AE tea he oe woe ee 433 98 Bacterigloe ys side a ao eee 17 69 
Tale Tah eu OE a A gee 143 77 ENS LCS te, Gare oe oS eee ae 130 98 
“Sie, A ee a eam 7ST BDEOMO Sy "Rice sh awis eet 14-47 
DRS TV EMT nett Shee WIR ce fare > ls ak us's sil 70 GAT AS) NP eat, eee vane 5 76 
ANE Se ONS pa ee ce 354 46 PUTO VO) oP, WD edhe eas meats 67 71 
OS ERIS a SRE Reape a gS ae Bray 268 10 TEA TTIT Se hea act vad hate. hp meemeerie 984 58 
September and October .... 898 80 Experimenta bao 0 toe one eos 345 19 
a DIAL et ices an eens 16 36 
fis 0 WS AP ae ag re ae Oe $3,858 84 Poultry ad. fan Cee ee 127-27 
FLOPLiCulItUres ate cee 1,502 06 
Mechanicalsk oan oe oe 123, 29 
ADICUIUM EE tases oes ees 18 63 
Tats Face ates atti Sake tee ae $3,858 84 


ea. ae 
ee . ‘ 
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MACDONALD INSTITUTE AND HALL. 


: EXPENDITURE. 
SAIATIGR ANG WALES: wire ccc docile 6 8e 0 Fo /aht aie eonMUgin Sleeet War anaireh) ian SNe atta hae mae $17,801 50 
BOS OL VATS SMD AV LISTHig. co aisle cisco oo st oe Ueniack tals eteveialony ane: Youdee eter d ae Mamaia Agha ole ce earthen y ee PAA 
Meat, bread, groceries, furnishings, repairs, laundry, engine-room supplies, 
fuel sand. Labor’ OM LOUNAS kis: odenacs o cetate ace since sie pune iergieye ot shee eaeerete che oan 22,094 74 
PEP DIAP Ye AVG IS tA LION OTe step. os srecooie: aa querer mle echig@etuca] pin pceyera ei ate a a sereeees ellees eaeenaae 601 59 
Maintenance of laboratories in Institute sib tod. ae hatha Dane Ora Ty ya otc Re aie wet eae Reman 2,919 14 
EACLE CORD OTICELUTEG hs ch: tise o Okc chsdle oe Dyes Maronet a cads AM eae cre SEER tia ae ee ae $45,690 62 
IGS SOV OT UC se UG ors oases! Stave ceca ae Cobia ta lak oie Sale ta oeriecm lehars tei d ers teicaire rellht eats ae eee eae 21,204 61 
INGURKASDOCNGITUTE 34, « 2 isle cc ahs a eeealave ole) 6 wy acetates ie geatate a: itso heaulee’ wise tener enema $24,486 01 
REVENUE. 
BS Oat eee ete Beacon a ara oe tare ava tere Moar adres cecctlevte sere y Salis leche meer otee eaten, een cae aan ae eee $13,946 80 
AMD ENS Coy 50 of alate nia yt gies gE eer, OO DRE ie, MRR na Drea SAME Ht Mmm Peli ge ote GOK Fe Joy, 7,000 60 
SUPDICMENTAL TEXAMINATION S nie cars, oct 5 Seas atone tantclin as Se eioaie Gee eee eee ere 16 00 
PUTICS VL OMAAR ALES COL CL. ty arco is al'elaho ie caiwcas a dere aha athe les aan voaana ce Rezo, arenitle die: Lance eames 241 81 
LOPE LR VOD Ga ice ol troca ia ipo oe aie sia ld a abbas Lay pat uot oo Spe ade Heese maPel otal oa ao octeaans ede REN $21,204 61 
FARM DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Permaneita ln pTOVEMeCNLS’ 5 « cos ep hie wallace so kere aacates ia oe Gusuel ahs eile eer es $821 42 
Wacessof men, foreman and stenographer: o.ie.6 foes ws lomeiste © a aah goers aieeei 1D 2 36ede 
Purenase and mamtenance: of Stocks. coe oe tice ites ab edo ter ate a eeehe Stee ane ares 16,399 23 
Farm maintenance, including repairs, blacksmithing, binder twine, seed, 
furnishings, fuel, light, advertising, printing, stationery, tools, imple- 
BOO L SOL C cies were 6 te es ele hia Le dee Sule eUOT Cheese One PENAL) Otic at tale ae te mee eee 3,499 78 
CSOMELI SOM CLO RIS cor sty ore. crak Bieri 6 acl apecabals San’ oe eben Ge Ree ral recess Gea noe eee 348 27 
EE DLA De GX CTU CULT Gis. kas Gi ca cela a Rae si ig mea aCe a ROE iy etictea ne hg Lees $32,805 42 
TOSS TOV EDUC sate hrs ate ce wine ce le ae lanane es eral Grid Gia sel aee lala en Nanette anaes 20,036 88 
NEL OX DOTRELEUT CG tatiosetctso feus in do seta Om eine soe aide o ieee eed ATT he ee a $12,268 54 
REVENUE. 
Sale of Cattle:— 
Boss AL ETON. e410 : LOT Se DOO /e we eat ee eect 3 $3,612 50 
DO AsOWS cater Ol $56.50 \L0> 94,1 0000) 2a, OR eae ee ne on a ate 6,323 80 
PTeVerscat sir Oi: $0 00030 58,10 2.5 0t Wares hang Rivers ie totiren tates 202 50 
Sal vesnatul rom 512.0040 $00.00. apineire fe tee FOr eee 67 00 
4 Steers, 4,253 lbs. at from $14.00 to $20.00 cwt. ........ 731. 93 3 
——————— $10,937 73 
_ Sale of Pigs:— 
31, Sows at from’ $27.50, to $95.00 .......... Pte CL ae RA Nee $1,840 00 
Pekar ties At TrOM 1612200 10; 500,00 vec temas ok ees eee 341 00 
Beil sed PALPOnl 600.0010 SOO Osawa. sa ae tues ce ne 160 00 
56 Hogs, 11,020 Ibs. -at from $17.50 to. $19.25 cwt. ......... 2,008 96 
; ——_—— 4,349 96 
Sale of Sheep:— 
ECDL eB, WSO ei a cae) Gla a Give, bow aye tS oe Rede a cae Mighea ach eater gee aa eG seal eee ee 15 00 
Sale of Milk:— 
Bes PEVPLS UL rOM 04 “LOLS Ya ay areata bite wok are eae Wed he SL 1S oo 
lara POMeDranaAGal YO 21:90 ~tG.o 2:40) Cwtie. sain asthe re eens 1,467 74 
2 2,605 09 
PROT COT A ELTELALLG og eed Ne ai Oc eee Sib eee! alle GS ee eure tee Fes ge ese VPI i Rn PN 229 00 
puare.Oty 20-040 10S: ensilaze ateg4.50: tOnmisa. cd wccanths ee w oreee © wale can erie ee 45 09 
SALerai tO Ae DUSHelLS. TUL) DS cal LO Ce ee oumeait amalale arate cate Te ener or eet a oe ae 380 40 
SalerOnsoo2 ORES DOLaLOeS Bb. S L2bao hae Ae Siecen eal ee ee eee cate a es eee 702 50 
mie OM Zlole Dashes wheat 2t-$ 2:10 Sa oe ie ws ntsae th SE ae eed 445 90 
A IOPOLtADO.9¢ | DSW OOF Bb 100 54 Conv iretn cokes ohsesl oles at MCoIEe Lams. Cote aetna eto een a 290 62 
CLUS ST IG Wig 20) URE IL iay leap Laer ge Re EAA Meine a ste cay ARSE, pie gr Seteaeea de state wigband caveat aes Ramee 35. Bo 
UPD Aba VON ONG 3%ork ioe-pve ofc Oe lai eee ais 5 bee e ahas MaRS sep hae a eNOS POL OR Vea pe $20,086 88 
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FIELD HUSBANDRY. 
EXPENDITURE. 
MOCcuIRMen tr IU ULOY OMerts gale cy San Locet co vem Sickie CP rere TOR ONS ak a bles Dade ats $693 35 
Assistant, specialist in plant breeding, stenographer, foreman, teamsters and 

TREY OS tered Sees Gants ot sh ee os ae hack a ae) elle Ss Deen al OE MES TSE EOD oh ha eu 16,740 69 
BeeremMmarirecknd sNeClAlcd CUuLliZera’y fe ve tk eo Ser ae Cece eee ee he Kae 854 01 
Furnishings, implements, repairs, blacksmithing, etc. ..................005 1,097 76 
mrintineg. postace, stationery and COntINeEeENnGleses 2 eu: 3 cc Qew fi ce cae rs 527 66 
Pir OTLANGEAL CML GOL Wty DOCEERach'S © bust cis Coho leina ioe oer ee ik TR OU Le eS 498 58 

Pest EOP DCIIGCLCUL Gm oe a iracs Wale e! cos wore ee ake Se oe aise: Ge Ane ee Wien ace EE $20,412 05 
Re eereee COP TPULC NB tee gaat Pia Fic aolent ass wine shiek baie Mite a oiu Ue ck Die one vid CRE oie Mae oe 1,243 50 
IGLOS DET CICUTG Git saree Pri FANS ho ad due EOL eee CON an OO $19,168 55 
REVENUE. 
SCeOLeeLOT OS. sale e «Seed al, G10 etre tease f cate ote d cots aly Sheree ete ee eee $1,243 50 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
POL Ia TI GT ER LINDFO VET ICUUSt he os ane tects abate. Sone nF 9/4 e, ois, eam dln: vl = avin noice eve Sane eRe wee $157 09 
Wages, including foremen, cheesemaker, buttermaker, engineer, stenographer 

and bookkeeper, assistant and official tester of dairy cattle ............ 3,808 58 
Purchasing, hauling and manufacturing milk into butter and cheese ...... 3,920 14 
Furniture, furnishings, repairs, etc., laboratory expenses, gas, chemicals, 

FL CMEANUMEOULIN ECU CLES ett h cee or rene tera stare Ne Wie Sy ae gestae ere Ree sores Lagi tie 999 24 
Poete MPA CIUL LS LEG ee ee ete oat eee Eee eek ere a elele ea atin Mate meee 1,076 62 

OLA Gx DEN GLU: toe earths ee tne ees Fae oe oath Slee tas $9,961 60 

RMMETOUCIIIO NE etee e  eres aer e calrtriats abd oR ela pnts ee nh Sek hers amt 2,295 87 

INGhaOx VOMUIUITO serie sat tic etre nnn aS, PON eke ha se Sepals hate Ee $7,665 73 

REVENUE. 

SA ceorvciease. 5:46554 -1DS., at from 762 to D0Cr week soe oe he wie ne asseet eek $1,233 57 
eA em RULLeT ee Le LDS BtAtrOM 20C. tOpA DCO. 6 nd tasks pedo ais Meta wile Sate ee 77 76 
Salevor ice cream, 5144. gallons at ‘from 80c.. to. $1.60 A.%. 1c. lk we te bee 43 30 
Pepe ee easel 3 1S 1B AUATL Ss OL LOC, aoe a ola nies tos fdarnte Sais ovine sokiarons ie aie eet, 344 71 
Sur Sie We 2 OU E Wid B= OF Wi SCC oan aha ta arg LR St eRe a rr 21 00 
Sale onskimmik and buttermilk, 129,720 lbs. at. 25¢, Cwtirs. 8.4 cncn cs ses es 324 32 
eR ed heh arn oe Sa ne ae nl due betas! ane Ue OTM a PR elas wea en eRe LS HB aya 
tae eC rr ee ME re RE eMC oh Mae cols se, uty OR cmiak peers eine tahS 's) Che Bean bac ie De 240 00 

RSC TERT OV GIO se pee, fre lo ch ace ite, ws Feet tacap nies lay ealesiey oe Sh pons emeany vec aN REA $2,295 87 

DAIRY SCHOOL. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Wages of instructors, engineer, janitor, stenographer and bookkeeper ..... $2,234 00 
Mrontin yest Ne eTopalrs, and CONUMZENCIOS Qin 4-6 ce cic see sels one a 173 80 
Dairy appliances, separators, vats, expenses cheese and butter judges, in- 

BULA COT PERS CLG Woe iat dens asin eee aN ag eer ne She es, SEES revise al peel ehend aaMreoe 444 30 
mevertigine, printuis, stationery, books, papers, ete, 2 is... ss oe eles vee Te 21 
Sea MICT MRL LL Cee, Pee ate Gor eh. So) «a. ,a ehsuel eos wiki Sah s ois has, On ooo Ss BERLE ae ES 600 00 
Purchase of milk for cheesemaking and cost of hauling milk and cream .. 3,999 28 

Pert a OES DGUCIL LUT Over nice « Shao en hao RRs eee Sl ea Sel Ne $7,598 59 
UTIL mee eR Pees es in Nel dN Sk aeaeaval Auden opening, coins Mic GORE To 1,546 69 
PR ETE SOM Rs 9 voris (aula ns gar cies SAM we eas Sto se saNeun lal canjn stag hele MM hea $6,051 90 
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REVENUE. 


pale-of- cheese,.5,60414 Ibs: atifrom ‘Yc. toi 40¢) secs eae eee 
Sale of ice cream, 30% gallons at from $1.20 to $1.60 ........... 
Salesot créam, 64544. ‘quarts at \Z5Gl ahicees Sauce ee eee eee 
Sale Or milk 100 suarts Ati DGsos « sxcgn wie etere eee cn ee one oie ee 
Sale of skimmilk and buttermilk, 44,050 lbs. at 25c. cwt. ........ 
MO TPTUCET POS tho oe Cy. Shem, tackral ok atete'a fo ek Gores Seu oeGye ice hac eats a Se Tena en 


PP OUAT< POViCTUIC Sercnotctscberraca cid Suse tecke a ey stand ahr Sn eek, ata oy 


POULTRY DEPARTMENT. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Marmanene Tm provements: 4a, oc < 5.2 we see haere elec one el naeete inet ona eaten eee 
Wages of assistant, stenographer and temporary assistance ...... 
PUT CDASE LOLAREOCIOW 1 a6 stece ooo cian ole a ie saite he npc ne ehekane eatin ats tae 
HUrnisningss “ANd, TODALLS ave. aled > wee bok, ante erence eer he eee ee we 
Fuel slight and contin Zenel Gg pas.vc) ca ece eceiels es oie mae eee ie eens 
Experiments with incubators, fattening and feed .............. 
MBC VOL NOTSBE 5.25 Cccls wiviute ete seine os ureane et miei teeta ae ene ek er eee 


TOHLaL” CSPENGitUTeS 4 plies 5 ote s were ae ae a eee aoe ees 
VIBSS IT OVEN LG shoce soi aeale Sc See ene, Cele RE Lene MUR ep eee ee PT 


INGLSOXDORMILUTO KK cotans ees, ork bien le egetatoteme (eee lc de ee ee 


palesot-live pouliry;: S26.Dird se TOry oo ae vend See ce ee ue ee 


Sale of dressed poultry :— 
626.04 Sev) DS BE POM 11 9G. tO, DOCr Me aie ee CRN en ae nee ea 
DAY OL OLLCTS RAC sO eats! ate tanita eee a tara tecaiaka aetce tnd Aon tee Rie aE 


Sale of eggs for hatching :— } 
Ss4ssottings atainomo1:00-t0$3:00 ie an eee ee eee en 
Log OLS ea AC ATOM: -GOALO Loti a senlaeiiaies cee en ate Sete 


Sale of eggs for domestic use: — 


4975720 dozen “at tron, 20C 010 (C.ca.., 1. asad eaters aes gtd ke 


Si hele he evs age ese et ate Sine WotR eRe ME ee IEg, EGA SMe rag tea So Be Soy 


HORTICULTURE DEPARTMENT, 


EXPENDITURE. 


PermanenisiMprovements ovine aaa oe Rath MER ARR ee eee Bie 
Foreman, fireman, stenographer, teamsters and laborers ........ 


oe e © 1¢ a me OK 


6:'6) (600! ‘ee el gow 6: 


oe ee eee ewe 


0! 10. or 61 er 16 ie) One 


e 8 tse as) 6 % 6 


& © 6 o 0, 6 1¢ te 


«1 ee) &. Oe, Oa) ee 


ete eo eee saoee 


eeoeere eee ee 


oor eee we ewe 


e) 9 (16: @ Ve! (este 6. 


ee eee eevee 


oer ee ees eoe 


eee ee ee eee 


eer ee ee eee 


$1,963 71 
22 00 


$1,274 55 
1,511 59 


seer ee ee eros 


0,10 @ 6° @ (¢) le) «6 


ooo ee ee eee 


ee? 


Manure, trees, plants, bulbs, implements, tools, furnishings, repairs and 


CONMNSOMELESS hia F teee aes Foon ele CR ne RIS a ee 
POUEO) PET Te abe ee Fa tae re a tie lacalie eco’ dyn ps eegela aren onde die key cate eed eee eee ee 
MEG GOL -HOTSES ie cing cto ayaa rk boa es Scat es RR Cane I ee eee 


TOtAl sex DON CitUTe 5 Aaa .c-y 3s Seether te eee eee 
LESS STOVENTIOS FAs Oe ee oe ee ean an te to ee eee 


REVENUE. 


Sale of fruit and vegetables as per statements rendered monthly 
LeROL ONG OLG MN OLBG Melis sia" a cla sre aoe sikowla alld Soa te ead hte Mats ae eee eye 


PLYOL A Tey FO VOL 110 see Rhian ek eclicca eh aie crates ete ahaa Oe a os ee ee 


52.6 \s: 2 16:10, 610.6) 6 


© ke Qe, Ge ef 0, exe 


see ee ee eee 


O16. 5) 86 <6) aie) 6 ae 


ap Se: Oe elie .et 0) 5e 


eee eee eee 


eee ee ee © ow 


No. 30 


$498 
10,499 


3,197 
844 
498 
200 


9 
oO 


10 
87 
00 
13 
36 


69 


71 


14 
pial 
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5d 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Seether y ect FOL OLINaL werent rene Weed Bee ek, wer ihe ade haat cote Maat Was) iy a af be seg ta. $1,200 00 
HME LU ETF SILI NG SPAIN MT OLA LT cens ote es ate vuln s Ce ciation oP ata eewoein 41s Sie mikes ae 247 67 
PU Ler OX DONUT UIT OMee Ine re eS oC a, ntl, cee erate Brathan Go oso ged $1,447 67 
APICULTURE DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE. 
PAS On eeUUuIpmenGanueiialnltelnalnce csc. woo sd thee clio potas 6 led Opies See eee pees $1,749 77 
DCSE OVEILULG ree ticce Saye ad sa, fe setae | Pals Aan cher abi eo aamblutacte 2 Rie 101 25 
NCEP OXDONUISULE Wc ie Tee hr oes ie Peli, Ga an Pe Bare ya, $1,648 52 
REVENUE, 
PEnesiGle ONC Yor Uo 1 DSwat-LrOnl Lac. CO .LoG.s s coeur ssa tiairietnetlw « yarhaes ubaen wets $101 25 
SOIL PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE, 
Services and expenses of temporary assistants in connection with Farm 
PVA MNae Gor CTHONSLT Gt LOInS ce aoc Me eee eet Me ra 2k alate val ae tanetha Were Dae wih $3,999 00 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 
EXPENDITURE, 
MeCHE BERIT SCCH Ses (Pe ee eR anaes et ie ag he One) SAN PED Ven ae gs eye sree 8 ake. eb alse ate $990 35 
SUMMARY. 
Net 
Expenditure. Revenue. Expenditure. 
Guar MEINE eRe ices WGP. ack i > mice cei S $182,849 05 $32,333 43 $150,515 62 
Macuonald.lnscicutce and Hall <.'. s.:. 0m ees a 45,690 62 21,204 61 24,486 O1 
eR TPM heal Sree ahs ie ene it's ai die Mie ae ae 32,305 42 20,036 88 12,268 54 
Pe MM ATICDATIOLV cae owes ae Hees 20,412 05 1,243 50 19,168 55 
URPLVEN? 4 ghee Oar nr ee ae a So ee Aer rie gr 9,961 60 2,295 87 7,665 73 
eM OT eG oe re ice 5 Suterade oll wel ake! Me bye 7,598 59 1,546 69 6,051 90 
ETOCS Ges JRC MSS IRR NE Aan ll Suen es AIRBORNE URES 16,450 10 9,632 42 6,817 68 
Bee CER TTLEAIT Ch deat og fake caters Fie ele gts be as 15,738 27 1,620 35 14,117 92 
AO ey ane Mena) cera dire Ate ooh ales oa tak SA hie = Ieee dee ss : 1,447 67 
Pee EC EO MMS eR ee 5 attiees Miata cin v Goat tc taasaaede ade 1,749 77 101 25 1,648 52 
BEE TLV StS ltrs Nhs ae aus stein ase acs sie meer eo) Uwe tie gids 3,999 00 
CAL Tas Sls Sage ere on.6 pe ol ns Roa nee ae OO OT Bi re daete A ne ees. es 990 35 
$339,192 49 $90,015 00 $249,177 49 


iS. SPRINGER, 
Bursar and Superintendent. 
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To Ilis Honour Sir JOHN STRATHEARN HENpnig, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel in 
The Militia of Canada, etc., ete. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May itr PLease Your HONOUR: 


I have the pleasure to present herewith for the consideration of your Honour 
the report of the Agricultural and Experimental Union for 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. S. HENRY, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1919. 
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Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union 


OFFICERS FOR 1919 


PLeRTCMONE So Fe vie Oe Pee ee ee ee Hon. NELSON Monteiry, Stratford, Ont. 

ViCC-PTOStOCIN Es Sais. a occa cea tee H. K. REVELL, Goderich, Ont. 

BECTOLOTY aa. oats Casts od era OR Pe C. A. Zavirz, Agricultural College, Guelph. 

ASSISTANT AB CCHELATY Gee ee W. J. Squrrrectyt, Agricultural College, Guelph. 

TFCOSUTOT ar oo ce aN Cara ante eaheee rele eotee Oa A. W. Mason, Agricultural College, Guelph. 

DIT CCLOTS: See ce gee rr ree Dr. G. C. CREELMAN, J. B. SPENCER, H. NIxon, 
C. M. Latwwiaw, A. F. HANSULD. 

ST UOIOTE oie oat ee ee ees R. R. Granam and S. H. Ganpmr: 


COMMITTEES ON CO-OPPRATIVE EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


PL TICHELUT Cs ota temsict nt saetoghe et wee gee eee eet C. A. Zavirz (Director), W. J. SQUIRRELL, A, W. 
Mason, C. R. Kutinck and A. E. WHITESIDE. 

AQTACHILUTEL BOlLONYV & do cece oes ea J. E. Howrrt (Director), T. G. Raynor, W. J. W. 
LENNOX and R. Arron. 

ROreAIT YA AES ct ee ee ee E. J. Zavirz (Director), A: H. Tosrmixnson and 
H. A. DORRANCE. oi 

Agricultural Chemistry ............. R. Harcourt (Director), J. W. Crow and A. L. 

GIBSON. , 
ADICUILUT C4 Sa ta va ee Oe ne F. EH. MILLEN (Director), S. A. Stewart and R. EH. 
BARBER. 
RiGee Li Ler Oly Cae ce oe cet ee O. J. STEVENSON (Director), R. R. GRawHaw and 


W. L. IvEson. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1918 


RECEIPTS. HIXPENDITURES. 

Balance from last year ...... $2,009 34 Agricultural experiments ... $2,327 42 
Government grant .......... 2,750 00 Botanical experiments ....... 37 50 
Membership fees, 242 at b0c. 121 00 Expenses, annual meeting, 1918 93 45 
INLOTESTE Acs ce toes os es Oe 70 11 Meeting of Executive ........ 10 49 

a ee Printing, postage, ete., annual 
$4,950 45 meeting 1919 2.4 oi ck see 158 20 
Totals! > tte 2 a cee $2.626 97 


Balance on hand 22-14... cee 2,323 48 
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Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union 


ANNUAL: MEETING 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union was held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, January 14th and 15th, 1919. On Tuesday evening a banquet was held 
in the New Dining Hall at the college when about five hundred officers, ex-studente 
and students were seated at the tables. Dr. Creelman, President of the College, 
acted as Chairman and was the principal speaker of the evening. On Tuesday three 
sessions, and on Wednesday three sessions of the Experimental Union meeting were 
held. All the day sessions convened in Massey Building. Most of the sessions were 
crowded beyond the seating capacity of the hall. The reports and addresses which 
were presented, and the most important discussions which took place during the 
different sessions of the Experimental Union meeting, are embodied in this report. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
Dr. C. A. Zavirz, PRorEssor oF Fretp HusBaNnpry, 0.A.C., Guern, 


This is the fortieth anniversary of the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union. For the first few years of the Experimental Union, the work was confined 
largely to the meeting in which the ex-students, students and officers met to discuss 
questions relating to agriculture. The present system of co-operative experimental 
work was not started until 1886 when there were twelve experimenters who con- 
ducted work on their home farms. The following year there were sixty and the 
next year ninety-three. The co-operative experimental work has branched out im 
different directions and has included several branches of agriculture. It has in- 
cluded as experimenters not only those who have been directly associated with the 
Agricultural College but thousands of other practical farmers located in different 
parts of the Province. 

The co-operative work in agriculture has been conducted for thirty-three 
years during which time there have been 92,235 distinct tests made throughout the 
Province. Each of these experiments consisted of from two to ten plots. The in- 
crease in the number of experimenters in agriculture can be seen from the following 
figures which show the average yearly number actually engaged in the work in each 
of three eleven-year periods, covering thirty-three years during which time this work 
has been in progress: 


BS ah Waa Me 
Berida | Moses Average number of BEx- 


perimenters per annum 
EBM LBOO fed eater ey 2 tao acs « 11 720 
TROT LONE. tacts tae dt ies Fo tue 11 3,386 
{Oe 1GTS: eee Wes hy eee coda | 4,288 
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In spite of the great scarcity of labor, farmers to the number of 3,631 conduc- 
ted co-operative experiments on their own farms in the past year. 

Since our last annual meeting, co-operative experiments have been conducted 
throughout Ontario with varieties of farm crops, quantities of seed per acre, 
mixed grains for hay production and for fodder, the application of commercial fer- 
tilizers, the eradication of weeds, the study of soil requirements, etc. 

Within the past year two meetings of the Board of Control of the Experimental 
Union have taken place, one in January and one in September. 

A part of the Annual Report including results of co-operative experiments with 
farm crops, sources of seed, and production of food materials was published im- 
mediately after the Annual Meeting as Bulletin No. 260. This was issued in order 
that the information might reach the farmers before seeding time in the spring. 
At a later date the remainder of the thirty-ninth annual report was published. Each 
of these were printed and distributed by the Department of Agriculture, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, from which address additional copies may be obtained. | 

‘We are again pleased to express our appreciation of the deep interest taken in 
the results of the Experimental Union by the agricultural journals and by the 
agricultural departments of some of the weekly papers in Ontario. The reports 
which they print give information to a very large number of people who in this 
aay are directly benefited from the work conducted throughout the Province. 

Even during the four years of the war when labor has been so scarce, the 
number of farmers who have carried on the work has not dropped below three 
thousand in any one year. This shows the deep desire of the farmers for practical 
information obtained in this unique way. It is quite probable that the work will 
be considerably increased as many of the farmers’ sons return from overseas -to 
their farm homes. We believe that this work will steadily increase and will continue 
to form an important factor in the development of a progressive agriculture in this 
Province. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Harvey B. WEBSTER, ST. Mary’s. 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome you to the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Iixperimental Union. We are meeting this year under especially happy auspices, as 
the shadows caused by the great world war have passed away, and the dove of Peace 
has again returned to our midst. Many of our members have been on active ser- 
vice. and we welcome their return, though some will not come back to us, having 
made the supreme sacrifice. To all who are bereaved, we extend our sincerest 
sympathy. 

Many and important are the problems that confront us as agriculturists at 
the present time, and press for solution. We would not be living up to the best 
traditions of our noble calling as farmers, and members of the Experimental Union, 
if we did not take note of conditions as we know them to be, and with broad minds, 
trained to fine perceptions through experimental work, focus our attention on these 
vital problems, and solve them in the national interest, proving all things even as 
we have been adjured to do all down through the ages. 

We might first note some facts pertaining to the work of the past season. The 
weather conditions throughout the year have been unusually favorable for the prose- 
gution of farm work, and Ontario farmers, by dint of application and persever- 
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ance, and by the general use of the most improved varieties of grain have again 
gone * over the top” and have produced, with the exception of winter wheat, crops 
that for yield and quality of grain, have never been equalled. Great praise is due 
the farmers for their work this past year. 

We would not be fair if we did not give due recognition to the part played by the 
‘farm women. Due to acute labor shortage, they were obliged to undertake work 
to which tkey were not accustomed, and they responded nobly to the call. We 
must also appreciate the assistance lent by the boys and girls of our schools, as well 
‘as that of the city women who volunteered for farm work. The signal success which 
has attended women’s efforts has, we are pleased to say, been such that the doors 
of the O.A.C. have been opened to receive them. 

Let us first endeavor to solve the problem of how we must meet our indebt- 
edness abroad, and maintain our credit. It is only by productive work, and by 
selling abroad those products which are required by other countries, thus develop- 
ing our export trade. There are two chief classes of exports, the products of the 
factory, and of the farm. During the past fiscal year the factories supplied exports 
totalling $636,602,000 made up chiefly of munitions, the raw material for which 
was largely imported, while the agricultural and animal products amounted to 
$740,456,000, proving that Canada’s farmi lands are her chief national asset. The 
‘development of our basic industries should be our first national undertaking, to 
see that our wealth of natural resources of lake, forest, field and mine contribute to 
our national finances. It will probably be some time before our exports of manu- 
factured goods will attain much volume, hence it is of more importance that our 
revenue-producing industries should be encouraged. 

The mineral deposits of our land are of unknown richness, the forests lend them- 
selves to the production of building material and pulpwood, and as yet only a small 
proportion of the arable lands of the Dominion are under cultivation. There is no 
doubt about the capacity of Canada’s agricultural and grazing land to produce 
erain and livestock, to compete in the open markets of the world, with similar 
products from any other country. Canadian produce has already won an enviable 
reputation on the world’s markets, and when given free range, without restriction of 
markets, or the handicaps of unequal economic conditions, Canadian Agriculture 
will continue to be, as now, the principal sustaining factor in the country’s trade. 

How is agriculture to be developed? First of all, by the return of labor to the 
land. For many years the lure of the city has drained the rural districts of the 
best of its young blood, and the call to arms has further depleted the already dimin- 
ished supply of available help. Now that the war is over, the situation in this regard 
-will be improved. Those who have been producing munitions, and who have had 
previous farm training may, now that the industrial life is in a period of 
transition from a war to a peace basis, be constrained to return to the land. They 
will be welcome for the land is erying for their help. 

The returned soldier should be an important factor in increased production. 
With the return of over 400,000 men to our shores we trust that a large number of 
these will establish themselves on the land. The first duty of our Government is 
to make available suitable land for these soldiers who desire to cultivate it, and 
we hold that a large number of farms in Old Ontario, now producing but little, 
would be suitable for this purpose. There are also of course, vast areas of splendid 
soil in New Ontario, and a great expanse of fertile fields in the Western Provin- 
ces, that await but the touch of the human hand to make them productive. We 
are pleased to note that special courses are being provided at the College, for those 
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soldiers who wish to také up farm life: and we might note In passing that techni- 
cal education should be provided in every line to those soldiers who desire it. The 
brave spirit which was displayed by our soldiers on the fields of battle, has done 
so much to place Canada in an exalted position in the minds of other countries, 
that Canada cannot do too much for them in return. We maintain that soldiers 
returning to the land should receive every possible financial assistance. Capital 
thus expended would be far more profitable than if used for BAU RUGENG public 
works undertaken to provide employment. : 

An influential movement is abroad in the rural community to-day, which is 
destined to elevate farm life. and to educate the farmer to a proper realization af 
his responsibilities as a citizen. This is the co-operative spirit. By the co-operative 
purchase of supplies, he is enabled to reduce the cost of production, and by co-oper- 
_ ative selling, it is possible for him to secure the full market value of his product. 
We must learn to sell. We must study markets and the scieace ot marketing, 
that we may be able to handle our business in the most efficient manner. 

We should not close without a word about our Alma Mater, which so many 
of us love, and the memories of which we cherish so fondly. We point with honest 
- pride to the fact that seven hundred or more of the students and ex-students have 
given noble service to their country in this her time of testing. and that they have 
won coveted laurels on the field of battle. We also feel justly proud of the record 
of the Alumni, many of whom worthily hold high positions in this and other 
countries. And we would not forget the unique suecess which has been so Jately 
won by the judging team at Chicago. All honor to the boys and their trainer. 

There has, however, been a feeling amongst the students and ex-students 
of recent years that our grand old College here is not going ahead in the way 
it should. There is a feeling that more should be done in training our boys for 
leadership. Also it is felt that our College is not in sympathetic touch with rural 
needs. The College has done a wonderful and inestimable work in improving 
tural conditions in the matter of increased production on the farms, but now it 
is being looked to for leadership and guidance in the solution of social and economic 
problems. The graduates, as they have gone out into practical hfe have done 
much, but a stream can rise no higher than its source. May the appeal not be 
made in vain, for where there is no vision the people perish. 

The return to familiar scenes and the meeting of friendly faces means much 
to all of us. Why can something not be done to unite by some tangible bond all 
those who have gone out from these halls by the formation of an Alumni Assovia- 
tion? Why not link together all the ex-students of the O.A.C., men who are 
awakened, who have vision, who have a common interest in matters pertaining 
to advanced agriculture. men who have a common spirit and wanting to do the 
best they can. if only out of appreciation for what the grand old College did for 
them. Cannot some satisfactory basis for organization be arrived at, possibly 
in connection with the Experimental Union. We suggest that some steps be taken 
at once, and that the abstract be transformed into the concrete. | 

Now in conclusion, may we each and all strive to grasp the facts of the 
situation as they exist at present. Let us not indulge in any vain regrets for 
the past, or in vainer resolves for the future. Let us act in the present. May 
our efforts tend toward building up a strong united nation, the foundation of 
which must be a better agriculture. May our ideals be high and noble, and may 
we be worthy of the sacrifice of those who have given their lives for us. Let us 
grasp the torch of hberty and freedom that has been thrown to us, and let us hold 
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it high, that we disturb not the slumber of those who le where poppies blow 
in Flanders’ field. 

P. 8. McLaren: As the President has said, this is the fortieth anniversary 
of the Experimental Union. These years have all shown progress, and especially 
is this noticeable to those of us who can look back over the period from its very 
commencement.. ‘I'he number of co-operative experiments. has increased from year 
to year and the increased interest in the work has kept pace with its enlargement. 

One of the finest features in connection with the Experimenta! Union is 
that fine spirit of unity which exists among its members. While this spirit 
prevails the success of the Union is assured. 

T would like to urge all the members here present, both young and old, to 
take part in the discussions. In this way you will not only make the sessions 
of greater value for all the members but get the most out of them for yourselves. 

H. K. Reveru: I can agree with a good many things the President has said 
in his address. He struck a timely note when he said “the stream can rise no 
higher than its source,” and it is high time that the business of agriculture is put 
where it belongs. 

The farmers of Ontario are at a period of change very similar to that of 
the California Fruit Growers which took place some years ago. These farmers 
found their fruit was being sold for less than the actual cash expenditure to 
produce it. The fruit growers of Southern California got together at San Fran- 
cisco In a session. which extended over two or three days, and the result was the 
birth of one of the greatest farmers’ organizations on this continent. It is time 
the farmers of Ontario did something of that sort. I do not want to commit 
myself on any plan of tariff or of co-operative buying and selling. To my mind 
there is great opportunity for work in the social life throughout our rural sections, 
and especially in our rural schools. Prevailing conditions are not likely to en- 
courage improvements. I do not know of any better organization to take this in 
nand than the Experimental Union. 


RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 
Dr. C. A. Zavrrz, Proressor oF Freup Hespanpry, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


The experimental work at the Provincial Institution at Guelph. and on the 
farms in the various parts of Ontario have a unique correlation through the medium 
of the Ontario Agricultural College and the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union. The farm at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, consists of 717 
acres. Of this area, seventy-five acres are used for experiments in farm crops. 
Tt is divided into about twenty-five hundred plots from which definite yields are 
determined annually. In addition to these plots certain areas are devoted to 
plant breeding work, where many thousands of selected and hybrid plants are 
studied individually. Experiments are being conducted with varieties of grain, 
root, tuber, grass, clover, fodder, silage and other crops; with commercial, green 
and barnyard manures; with methods of cultivation, selection of seed, dates of 
seeding, mixtures of grains, pasture crops, etc. All experiments are conducted 
under as nearly average farm conditions as possible in regard to rotation of crops, 
manuring, cultivation, etc., and are repeated for at least five years before they are 
dropped and many of them are continued for a much longer time. 

2 B.U. * 
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The co-operative work of the Experimental Union is based on the work of 
the field experiments at the Ontario Agricultural Co!lege. This co-operative work 
has been carried out through the medium of the Ontario Agricultural and Ex- 
perimental Union for a period of thirty-three years, during which time 92.235 
separate tests with from two to ten plots each have been conduct d. 

The committee appointed last year to look after the co-operative experiments 
in agriculture were as follows: C. A. Zavitz (Director), W. J. Squirrell, A. W. 
Mason, C. R. Klinck, and A. E. Whiteside. As Director of the committee it is 
my place to present the summary report of the work of the past year. We had 
in all thirty-eight distinct and separate tests, six being with autumn and thirty- 
two with spring sown crops. ‘To furnish definite information and an outline of 
the work, a copy of the lists of experiments which were forwarded to ex-students 
and other farmers is here presented. 


WINTER Crops, 1917-1918. 


Material for any one of the six experiments here mentioned will be sent free 
to any Ontario farmer applying for it, if he will conduct an experiment with 
great care and report the results after harvest next year. The seed will be sent 
out. in the order in which applications are received as long as the supply lasts. 


Plots 

1. Testing three leading varieties of Winter Wheat <.95.-..<. 65-22 eee 3 

2. Testing one leading variety of Winter Rye and one of Winter Wheat ...... 2 

3. Testing spring applications of five fertilizers with Winter Wheat ............ 6 
4. Testing autumn and spring applications of Nitrate of Soda and Common Salt 

With “Winter” Wheat? i... one Bs none eatals cote Taree eerie caer ae i can ek ee 5 

5. Testing Winter Emmer and Winter Barley ......... Poe EAT: Se a eee See 2 

6. Testing Hairy Vetches and Winter Rye as fodder crops ............-.seeee- 2 


The exact size of each plot is to be one rod wide by two rods long. The 
material for experiments Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 will be forwarded by mail, and 
for the other one by express. Each person wishing to conduct one of these 
experiments should apply as soon as possible, mentioning which test he desires, 
and the material, with instructions for testing and the blank form on which to 
report, will be furnished free of cost until the supply of experimental material 
is exhausted. | 

SPRING Crops, 1918. 


The members of the Ontario Agricultural and Experimental Union are 
pleased to state that for 1918 they are prepared to distribute into every township 
in Ontario, material for experiments with fodder crops, roots, grains, grasses, 
clovers and fertilizers. Fully 2,500 varieties of farm crops have been tested in. 
the Experimental Department of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, for 
at least five years. These consist of nearly all the Canadian sorts, and several 
hundred new varieties and new strains, a few of which have done exceedingly well 
in the carefully conducted experiments at the College, and will be used for the 
co-operative experiments throughout Ontario in 1918. 

Each person in Ontario who wishes to join in the work may choose any one 
of the experiments for 1918, fill out the accompanying form of application, and 
return the same to the Director of the Co-operative Experiments in Agriculture 
at as early a date as possible. The material will be furnished in the order in 
which the applications are received, until the supply is exhausted. A sheet con- 
taining the instructions for conducting the chosen experiment, and the blank form 
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on which to report the results of the work, will be sent to each experimenter at 
the time the fertilizers or seeds are forwarded. All material will be furnished 
entirely free of charge to each applicant, and the produce of the plots will, of 
course, become the property of the person who conducts the experiment. In return, 
the Committee on Agricultural Experiments desires to ask that each experimenter 
will sow all the plots belonging to the particular experiment which he has chosen 
for 1918, and that he will be very careful and accurate in his work, and forward 
to the Director a complete report of the results obtained from the test, as soon 
as possible after the plots are harvested. 

All seeds and fertilizers will be sent in good time for spring seeding, providing 
the appheations are received at an early date. The supply of material being 
_limited, those who apply first will be surest of obtaining the desired outfit. Each 
applicant should make a second choice, for fear the first could not be granted. 
The experiment selected should be indicated by using its number as given in the 
left hand column in the list of experiments. further information is given on 
the application form which is attached. 


LIST OF EXPERIMENTS FOR 1918. 


GRAIN CROPS. 


Plots 
EOE ATOM L WORT riGties Ol (OALSE cee lens ciated wel tine Wess O etaeta: s sheds ore alm e era's 2 
arestine O vA eG: No; oii Barley andelmmer wien: seine Sean Sees bbs 2 
Pome estineg LW, VATIGLICS Ol, PLUESS. Barley! siccccc sec ade tee rcgabgn «ule dan 4 ove rwieniein ats 2 
Pee ERtIN GS TL WO7 Varicriesvor sSDrINes WNCAtL Os . sen vice tides cara ee ek oul viatee sols ed ciate 2 
DIELCSLIN GP tWOsVarielies FOL, DUCK WNGAL- le os. 2 oe oa AG ee eres ohn eo ote ee 2 
beerentine; three varieties of Field 2Peas: iu. <5 .c/oc cee ohh en ata rela kon tpn 3 
PEBPeSUIUSsLWOAVALTIeliCs TOL) SOTINE Yiu secre eiiek as 61c cle clne fae dais armas titles G 40s 2 
8. Testing three varieties of Soy, Soja, or Japanese Beans .................... 3 
9a. Testing seven varieties of Flint and Dent Husking Corn .................. 7 
Dime peetinvathree: varicticosc Ole lite Ftsk ING COTR veceisacl clot ov sis siecle op alevn 3 
Gree estinea OUrevarielies, Of Dent FUSKING: OOLU (o.. soe eshte mac's Ged bc ee bala eee 4 

Roor CRopPs. 
10. Testing three varieties of Mangels ...... 6 ede donk npg al ah ed Aap a a 3 
11. Testing two varieties of Sugar Beets for feeding purposes ................. 2 
fom) Calin’ 1UTee: VAFLeLies Of (> WeGIBITh 1 UP) DSees ce 2 ei ees vise yt bonts orels ob ote wish e's 3 
fooeelectinge twosvarietics OL eh all eCurnipss. sensece.. table cen ot ea ee. Fit sk 2 
Laeestiniestwor varieties of Carrots F505 22s oe eee hs eT. es hae tet, ays Z 
ForaAGk, Fopper, SILAGE AND Hay Crops. 
15. Testing the planting of Corn at six distances in the row .................. 6 
Pee LeUrin rot hrcouVaArletioscOl PNLLCU orc cto os ce Sesicl a creme ea eee Pe ote cada Soa aah le 3 
Mee Peatineet Wor variClics +O! + SCOTehiM iat os cece Gee Eee es ee ew eee oe Slat 2 
ieanestine. Grass Peas and two. varieties of \Vetehes 23% 42.2:- doc. ac «ee cus eleteneat 3 
Pye resting naner Kale ands field Ganbaee tics aes soe ed dae eA waco aaweile as wee 3 
PRE Getin eth reGavArict ios: OF; ClOVErs ni oh os ratt apres PS) es wo Winey ea er ee 2S eS 3 
PAP COLIC RE CO eV TIC Lica Ulr ALLA LL ace oo tee vrata ions ato Ube ww foal tees eite warrants ¢ e's Ale. Wane a 
Poms TiS atOtit CALICO CSOs (sPAN Ges teers tise adore ies ele ces os araasecketaess Einels cd eca a di aure 4 
CULINARY CROPS. 

Pee VoGtine tiree svarieuersol, Pialdy Beans. hese? fos FS a See RS se cae ee 3 
PEE CoLAN eo PWORVACICL ICR CO Lr WEELT COLT eo a leie onc: eas oles o + Slats agiteres sie cele woo wid ae 15 
FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. 

Pe CTYPE LOY CLT Ce Teen ALU fF Di Cger cs oo are: cya a oe aude ai cuae Sckgerd. vy vat hasta ee Ws gue sea aaa 5 
PRONTO erilizers CWI MONE elS” .2-3\. he os eds cae Sls Pac be eee ae ce bee de s 10 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIMENTS. 


Plots 
27. Testing Northern and Southern Grown Seed Potatoes ................0...-.. 2 
28. Testing :two ‘varieties: of ‘Potatoes sis cakes oes seen caus cole icicles autonere whine 2 
29. Testing three grain mixtures for Grain production .......................... 3 
30. Testing three grain mixtures for Fodder production ......................... = 


The size of each plot in each of the first twenty-six experiments and in Nos. 29 and 
30, is to be two rods long by one rod wide; in Nos. 27 and 28, one rod square, 

If you wish to conduct one of the thirty agricultural experiments named on the 
accompanying circular, kindly fill out this blank form and return it as soon as possible. 

The distribution will be confined to the choice varieties included in the various 
axperiments. In filling out the blank form, therefore, it is neither necessary nor advis- 
able to mention any particular variety or varieties. 

Materials for experiments numbered 25 and 26 will be sent by express and that for 
each of the others by mail. 


APPLICATION FOR MATERIAL FOR AN EXPERIMENT. 


I would like to conduct experiment number ........ , but if all the material for that 
axperiment has been applied for before my application is received I select experiment 
mumber ........ as my second choice. If the material for one of these experiments is 
forwarded to me, I will endeavor to 

1. Carry on the test according to the instructions received with the seed. 

2, Exercise care and accuracy in the work, and 

3. Report the result of the experiment as soon as possible after harvest, whether 
cessful or not. 


The past four years have been abnormal for crop production as will be seen 
from the following table which gives the average rainfall for the last four years 
in comparison with the fifteen years previous for each of the six months from 
April to September inclusive, as determined by the Department of Physics at. 
the Ontario Agricultural ieee 


| hie, | i 
Period | April | May | June | July | August September Total 
| 
} Hy iM eorede a, | ieee 
inches | inches | inches | inches inches | inches | inches 
1900-1914 (15 years) ........ Ades 2.73 2,39 3.40 € 254 arly Peed! 15.82 
1915-1918 (4 years) ......... | 2.88 | 3.64 | alae | 4102 [- 4.08...) 2.81 | 2178 


The average rainfall for the six growing months of the past four years has 
been about one-third greater than that of the fifteen years previous. 

The following gives the amount of rainfall in each of the six growing months 
in each of the past four years: 


INCHES OF PRECIPITATION During THE Srx GRowING MONTHS 


{ [ 
{ 


: { 
Year April E May a June July | August | September | Total 

| | 

| | | 
| inches | inches inches | inches | inches ; inches | inches 
1915 oe eee eae 2.27 | 5.87 6.16 Roo re eeotag 
OIG. eae eee | 3.00 | 4.41 4.46 12 1.68 1.83. 3 Bit ete 
191 Ten eee Ker sey he Sys 6.40 Sen 7 bi nies LAl 25s ooec8 
L018 ocean 2.88 | 4.22 A BG ae ed a 5.18 4.06 | 21.87 


From these results it will be seen that the rainfall of the past summer has 
been exceptionally heavy at the Ontario Agricultural College. In comparison 
with these results, the rainfall over Ontario was somewhat lighter in April. May, 
and June and was heavier in July. 
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It is interesting to note that the co-operative work of the Experimental Uxion 
is entirely voluntary. The work is conducted by the farmers themselves through 
the help, co-operation, and guidance of the Experimental Union. The fact that 
the work is voluntary is probably one of the greatest reasons for its development 
and for its success. 

As in former years the reports of the co-operative experiments for 1918 
which were received at the College were submitted to a very critical examination. 
For the summary report which is presented at this time, only those reports which 
showed carefulness and reliability in all essential features were used. All reports 
whether successful or not are here presented and their inspection is invited by any 
of the audience who wish to examine them. Many of these reports have been 
furnished by men who have had a large amount of practical experience on the farm, 
have had the advantage of a good education, and have had a careful training in 
experimental work as they have conducted successful tests on their’own farms 
in each of a number of years. Only the good reports of carefully conducted 
experiments have been used for publication, but many of those not included in the 
summary report show that the individual experimenters must have obtained a 
considerable amount of valuable information from their work, and in each of 
a number of cases a start with choice seed has been made of varieties particularly 
suited to their local conditions. Accidents sometimes occur in connection with 
experimental work and in some instances, experimenters are unable to use the 
prescribed size of plots. These tests may have furnished local information but 
the results are not included in the summary. It is certainly true that experimenters 
obtain much information from the tests which they conduct in addition to that 
included in the summary report, such as the one here submitted. 

Each experimenter who received instructions for conducting the co-operative 
work was asked to give his decision on the relative standing of the different 
varieties, fertilizers, manures, mixtures of grain, quantities of seed per acre, etc., 
after everything had been taken into consideration. The report here presented 
includes a summary of the answers to this inquiry and is presented in the tabulated 
results, under the heading of “ Comparative Value.” 


VARIETIES OF GRAIN CROPS. 


The estimated value of the field crops of Ontario for 191% amounted to 
$333,353,438 and that for the average of the past thirty-six years to $142,021,595. 
The estimated value of the grain crops alone for 1917, aceording to the Ontario 
Bureau of Industries, are as follows: 


Crops | Estimated Value 
| 
. $ 
IDES ree Cte IO ee de aya s Cee Semen 86 ,640 , 057 
Meat ieW hea boner iae eS ia wet ce eae eee 28 ,078 , 738 
BC yd Toy een ANRC Oe ER Sip PI Te oe eee 23,118,166 
MSKOC CsTHIN Gee Pee ee as ore el ee aa he ks 20 , 876,501 
OTH ad OF REMIS KANE Monte cps ree ates <a’ viens 14,278 , 407 
BOEIPETiCeeVy VGH Sie ance meetaeeie Fh Cees oc eins a7e oe 7,716,693 
Mipieltequi, fae ae 5 rite we wen oe coos we 7,446,626 
PiGlde Pea sree eases 20 ren ce is ce ek ow ds 4,855,888 
Pirie ean Ce eee eer eee a kia Stowe v's 4,278 ,256 
RMN Ae TP oem cter cen gee estat Wiis hen Soares he Gace 3,614,591 


LOLI WeM Mae Aa credo t a ea ae wed oo ele 200 ,903 ,923 
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it will be seen that the grain crops are about sixty per cent. of the value 
of all the field crops of the Province, and that the value of the oats is about 
forty-three per cent. of that of the grain crops. 

Hundreds of named varieties of grains have been carefully tested at the 
‘Ontario Agricultural College for five years or more. The number of varieties 
‘distributed for co-operative work is very small as only those are used which have 
been thoroughly tested for a series of years in the trial grounds at the College 
and which have made high records. There are far too many varieties of some of 
the classes of farm crops grown in Ontario. Many of them are brought into the 
country by agents, and are frequently purchased by farmers who are attracted 
by means of beautiful illustrations and by extravagant advertisements. They are 
sold at comparatively high prices and, in some cases, are old varieties under new 
names and some are new varieties which are not as good as those which are already 
grown in general cultivation and which have proven themselves to be varieties 
of high merit. It is the aim of the Experimental Union to furnish the highest 
quality of seed of a few of the best varieties in order that the farmers may 
increase crop production in the most economical way and at the same time glean 
waluable information through the medium of their experimental work. Farmers 
who pay high prices for high priced untested varieties which afterwards prove 
a comparative failure have only themselves to blame. The Agricultural College 
and the Experimental Union conduct experimental werk with those classes of 
crops which are now used on fully ninety per cent. of the cultivated land of the 
Province. Some of the varieties which are now being extensively used in culti- 
vation are those which were introduced by or originated at the College, and, 
after proving worthy, were distributed and used for the co-operative experimental 
work on different farms throughout the Province. Some varieties do particularly 
well over nearly the whole of the Province, while others do the best on certain’ 
soils and under special conditions. Some of the varieties which have been intro- 
duced into the farm practice of Ontario through the College and the Union and 
which deserve particular attention are as follows:—Mandscheuri and 0.A.C. No, 21 
varieties of barley; O.A.C. No. 72 and O.A.C. No. 3 oats; Dawson’s Golden Chaff 
and O.A.C. No. 104 winter wheat; Petkus winter rye; 0.A.C. No. 61 spring rye; 
Common emmer: Rye buckwheat; Early Britain and Canadian Beauty peas; 
Pearce’s Improved Tree beans; Hairy vetches; Golden Bantam sweet corn, White 
Cap Yellow Dent, Wisconsin No. 7 white dent and Salzer’s North Dakota white 
flint corn; Early Amber sugar cane; Ontario Variegated and Grimm alfalfa: 
Yellow Leviathan mangels; Green Mountain, Empire State, Davies’ Warrior and 
Irish Cobbler potatoes. These varieties are becoming favorites throughout the 
Province. ; , 

The following gives the summary results in tabulated form of the different 
varieties of grain crops tested throughout Ontario in 1918 and are worthy of 
eareful study: 
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Yield per Acre 


| Compar- 
Experiments Varieties Sil Vee. : : ae 
Value | straw Grain Grain 
ot é | 
; - | tons bus. lbs. 
aes ee DAO ON Oph eyes, ewe eee ae 100 | 1.80) 54.19 1,842 
Reo OAC ONG Bloc), okt eee. 73, | 1.46 | 46.14 | 1,569 
Six-rowed Barley & OA CRNGE2 1S Seer eee 1002 1951.34 1544.58") 92,138 
Kmmer (11 tests) \i\Common Emmer ...............008- DO ie Lend) Wanooete 1,566 
Hulless Barley (18 Bisekenulless sc.c sas AeA SOR 96 | 1.59 | 26.67 | 1,600 
_ tests)........... ively fos. s ox oh Roi sna i alae & Alas 100 *- 1.55 25.51 1,530 
Spring Wheat ee ini Pith 4 BRN G ae arg a ns ee 100 1.47 Pa 1,386 
BEDS wok wc. ot x Wild GoosGcrne: o. «s.4 0k Mg ERR aes Mare, Oe 41 60 22.91 1,374 
UIA GHINO MLO S a8 cos Cea aeietha eect LOOm tes 216 OS. eeozoe 17551 
ee pe Improved Dawson’s Golden Chaff.... 80 on 8 F562 25.33 1,520 
Winter Wheat (14 ¢ Improved Imperial Amber .......-.. 63 | 1.77 | 23.01) 1,381 
‘eee one es [I PROGIO Lee atccstels « edle oa nl «Stee: efeere ae 43 1.70 21.46 1,288 
Sark cc ics cs ee cle Pan eee een 33 1.52 19.22 1,153 
eaES! eee (WAL CHNOSGLE tosaleh oe shit cates eal 8 10€ 1.88 | 20.47 1,146 
Spring Rye (3 tests) Common eet ee kee ee PS 89 1.84 | 20.00 | 1,120 
Winter Rye and Petkus Winter RY Blts hee ste areas a oleaee 100 2.38 36.07 2,020 
W. Wheat (4 tests). U Imperial Amber Winter Wheat...... 73 165) BID 28 157 
eee BOING oa nr eo Mears aces hae 100 LAGAN Te #8 1,814 
Buckwheat (3 tests) sliver EtIRE eet agdekorets pA 67 | 2.07| 28.05 | 1.346 
Karly? Britain sess scene «2 See Fe ee att TOG SA12 TS 28275 1,725 
Breit ens. HS LESts) es. POtteriyas. ccak = aha ties Ass na eens O05 p82.) 25667 HA, 540 
Canadian Bea aly: casi.) 2 SRN emo OD 1235.) 25.12 1041, 507 
3: Pearce’s Improved Tree ............ 100 | .89 19.19 Pett 
vag fan | Wii tee Wolldenelen aie ae0l8 -o eee BAP. cL 7Bvind bi Gls eaOST 
eas Feeney WU GUis BOS stele octet fe bie se afe.o aos 69 | artes aise! 918 
Sheeran ' HHADATA soe cote era eae ame arate 6 erties 96 1.04 11.57 694 
eer OC ING BP Weiee ss ee eee. S100 4 8.99"). 11,52)4 9691 
7 Bei np ee ome eatin E ho as Mel bapa) Gee 507 


In the third column of the tabulated results of the grain crops here given, 
attention is called to the fact that the comparative value was made up from the 
answers received from the farmers who conducted. the experiments after they 
had taken everything into, consideration. In the fourth column, yield of straw 
per acre represents the total crop less the amount of grain and, therefore, includes 
the chaff with the straw. The yield of grain is given in pounds as well as in 
bushels per acre in order to make the results clearly understood, and that certain 
comparisons may be made between the different classes of crops as well as between 
the varieties of each class in a season such as we had in 1918. Definite determin- 
ations can be made between the varieties of each class of farm crops as they were 
erown on the same farm and under similar conditions. Caution, however, should 
be exercised in comparing one class of farm crops with another as it should be 
understood that these have been grown on different farms. In cases where there 
are a considerable number of tests of each class, however, certain comparisons 
might be made régarding the yields of different classes. Owing to the great 
variation in the weight per measured bushel of different classes of crops it is 

‘easier to compare the weight in pounds than in bushels of grain per acre. In 
working out the number of bushels per acre, the standard weights per measured 
bushel have been used for each class of crop. 


Varieties of Oats. The oat crop of Ontario amounted in yalue to about 
$100,000,000 in the past year. It is decidedly the most important of the grain 
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crops of Ontario, being about equal to the combined values of wheat, barley, rye 
and buckwheat. 

Three hundred named varieties of oats have been tested under uniform 
conditions at the Ontario Agricultural College within the past twenty-five years. 
Many of these, after five years’ tests, have been dropped from the list owing to 
undesirable characteristics. The choice varieties have been tested from year 
to year until a few have now been under continuous cultivation each year 
for more than a quarter of a century. The varieties of oats tested include 
not only those obtained from Ontario but a number of leading kinds which have 
been imported from other countries which possess climatic conditions somewhat 
similar to those of this Province. Efforts have been made to improve the best 
varieties by plant selection and by hybridization. There are still too many varieties 
of oats grown in Ontario, but the Province is rapidly focusing on a few of the 
best kinds, regarding which attention will be directed in this report. It has been 
the aim of the Agricultural College and of the Experimental Union to eliminate 
as many of the varieties as possible and to concentrate on a few of the very best. 
It now looks as if the O.A.C. No: 72 variety of oats which requires the same length 
of time to mature as the Banner will soon supplant practically all of the varieties 
of late oats in the Province. 

Only four years ago 68 per cent. of the oats grown in Ontario was of the 
Banner variety according to reports received from farmers in answer to an enquiry. 
~ In that year the O.A.C. No. 72 variety was not mentioned as being the most 
extensively grown in any one county. In 1918, however, as the result of a similar 
enquiry, it has been found that about 47 per cent. of the Banner, 30 per cent. 
of the 0.A.C. No. 72 and 23. per cent. of all other varieties combined were grown 
in the Province. 

The following gives the average yield of grain per acre per annum. ete., of 
a few prominent varieties for a period of twelve years: 


Yield per Acre 


| 
' 
eegene Days to | Percentage 
Le | Mature | of Hull 
| | Straw | Grain 
| } tons | bus. 
Banner cscate. scan y cage as a's eae minee 111 30:0; Wi o82.08e yaReee ee 
CAO ENON oe un ee le ee tee 111 28.0 2.15: sy eeekoet 
Danbeney orien 30: aiatie as 104 aaig me (hy { geht ara 
OskOrN6J8 a en eo Ree Canaan 102 24.0 | 1.89 | 86.0 
j 


These results conducted at the Agricultural College show that the 0.A.C. 
No. 72 variety is a strong vigorous grower, producing a heavy yield of both grain 
and straw, and that the grain is of excellent quality for a late variety. Other 
varieties of late oats, such as the Tartar King, the Storm King and the Egyptian 
usually have from 35 to 36 per cent. of hull. The 0.A.C. No. 72 is one of the 
thinnest hulled of the late varieties of oats grown in the Province. 

The following table gives the average yield per acre of the two varieties of 
oats used for the co-operative experiments in each of the past six years, also the 
average results of the 584 successfully conducted tests of these two varieties 
throughout the Province, in the six-year period: | : 
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Average Yield of Oats per Acre 
(Bus. by weight) 


eerraies 1918 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | Ave. 6 
ye | ene 126 aas6ng | Pow er sle-yrsupse 
“— : tests | tests | tests | _ tests” | tests . tests tests 
| | | 
DIR RNS ba eoer: cies it ewe ce | 52.1 52.4 52.9 | 47.0 | 45.9 | 54.2 50.8 
Charlie Nile Dusted were < 0 esis ial eas 43.3 49.0 Atte ett b Ge ter 4b 2 Abul 45.7 
| | 


In the co-operative experiments throughout Ontario, each farmer is asked 
to sow one plot with his own seed of the best variety of oats of which he has a 
supply of seed. In the co-operative tests in 1918 the O.A.C. No. 72 gave a higher 
average yield per acre than the Banner or the other varieties of oats used in this 
comparative test with home grown seed. 

O0.A.C. No. 21 Barley and Common Emmer. in each of six years we have 
distributed throughout Ontario for co-operative experiments the O.A.C. No. 21 
barley and the Common emmer in order to test under uniform conditions these 
two crops. We had previously found that emmer was a close rival of barley in 
yield of grain per acre. The following gives the average results of the co-operative 
experiments in each of the past six years: 


Average Yield in Pounds of Grain per Acre 


{ 
Varieties | 19138 Te | i ae 1917 1918 | Ave. 6 
28 20 11 fyrs. 104 
i}, 4 tests bits ers teats te is fists tests | tests | tests — 
| | 
0:0 0. UNo.21. Barley. «<.%- opie | 1613 | 1714 | 2 2022 = 1220 | 1794 | 2138 1750 
1359 ha a 673 | 1080 | 1705 


COMMON IDMEr.) os nas oe se ee | 1191 1566 | 1429 


It will be seen that in each of the past six years the O.A.C. No. 21 barley 
surpassed in yield per acre the Common emmer throughout the Province. 

Emmer is a species of spring wheat in which there is not a clear separation 
of the chaff and the grain in threshing. ‘The grain which is still surrounded by 
the chaff is usually ground into meal and fed to farm stock, and has about the 
same feeding value as barley. On the average, barley has about 15, emmer, 20, 
and oats 30 per cent. of hull. 

Hulless Barley. Only a limited amount of Hulless barley is grown in Ontario, 
although on some farms it occupies a fairly prominent place. Fifteen diffe ent 
varieties of Hulless barley have been under test at the Agricultural College. Most - 
of the varieties have proven to be rather weak in the straw and have given un- 
satisfactory results.. In each of the past fifteen years we have distributed the 
Guy Mayle and the Black Hulless varieties for co-operative tests. In the fifteen- 
year period, 192 separate tests were successfully conducted throughout the Province 
varying in number from 6 to 31 per year. In the average of the 192 tests con- 
ducted in the fifteen-year period it was found that the Guy Mayle gave 2,267 
pounds and the Black Hulless 2,211 pounds per acre. Over the oP period, 
therefore, the Guy’ Mayle gave an annual increase of 56 pounds of grain per acre 
over the Black Hulless. In 1918, however, the Black Hulless surpassed the Guy 
Mayle by a little over 100 pounds of grain per acre. The Guy Mayle variety 
has rather stiffer straw and is one of the very best Hulless barlevys which has been 
under test at the College. 
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Spring Wheat. There has been increased interest in spring wheat growing 
in Ontario since the beginning of the war and this is particularly true for the 
past year. According to the Ontario Bureau of Industries there were 351,423 
acres of spring wheat grown in 1918 and only 118,607 acres in 1914, the year 
in which the war started. As there is still a large demand for wheat, and as the 
spring wheat did exceptionally well throughout Ontario in the past season, it 
is quite probable there will be a large acreage of spring wheat grown in Ontario 
Lieto bee 

In each of the past six years the Marquis and the Wild Goose varieties have 
been distributed over Ontario for co-operative experiments. The average results 
in yleld of bushels of grain per acre for each of the past six years are as follows: 


Average Yield of Grain per Acre 
Bus. 60 pounds) 


| ey SAS ee 
Varieties 1913, 1914 | 1915 | 1916, 1917 | 1918 | Ave.6 
16 13 24 Diet cr CRCpe a oO: gee Eee net 
Peuky tests tests tests tests tests |. tests , tests 
Wild Go0sé 2° tees cette cook - 20.3 19.1 20.3 | 20.4 20.8 | 22.9 20.6 
NIB TO USL anton tener meccee hae oes 20.8 17.8 19.1 | Tira 20.1 | re ca 19.7 


It will be seen that in the last six years the highest average yield was produccd 
by the Wild Goose in four and the Marquis in two years. The Marquis is a wheat 
of good quality, being particularly well suited for bread production, while the 
Wild Goose is a coarse Durum wheat more suitable for the manufacture of 
macaroni than of bread. 

Winter Wheat. According to enquiries made from farmers this autumn in 
regard to the most extensively grown varieties of winter wheat in the different 
counties, 71 per cent. mentioned Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 10 per cent. Winter King, 
and 19 per cent. other varieties. The Dawson’s Golden Chaff has been a very 
popular wheat throughout Ontario for a number of years. It is stiff in the straw 
and a heavy yielder of grain. 

In order to improve the Dawson’s Golden Chaff, especially in quality of grain, 
crosses were made between the Dawson’s Golden Chaff and the Bulgarian varieties 
at the Ontario Agricultural College. These crosses have been carefully selected 
and tested for a number of years past. One hybrid known as the 0.A.C. No. 104 
has given particularly good results both at the College and throughout Ontario. 
The following gives the average results of the O.A.C. No. 104 in comparison w:th 
each of its parents for a period of eight years, at the College : 


Average of Eight Years’ results 


| . 
Varieties | Weight per | Yield per Acre 


Measured oe tne. 
- Bushel Straw Grain 
pounds tons bushi ls 
OA Cl No tlOtes nee cosets: Soe we Th wae: e 2.64 45. 
Dawsou's, Golden. Chait 7. ote ce wdoe cso ee 58.4 2.29 42.4 
Bulgarian: 22 Were. eee ee ree 59.3 ean | 26.6 


The winter of 1917-18 was exceptionally hard on winter wheat, and according 
to the reports issued by the Government 56 per cent. of the winter wheat of 
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Ontario was ploughed down last spring. In the experiments at the College, the 
O.A.C. No. 104 proved to be more hardy in each of two separate experiments than 
either the Dawson’s Golden Chaff or the Bulgarian. 

- Five varieties of winter wheat have been distributed in each of the past two 
years for co-operative experiments. The following table gives the average yield 
of grain per acre of these co-operative tests with the five varieties of wheat: 


Yield of Grain per Acre 
(bus. by weight) 
Varieties 
1917 | 1918 ieee years 
25 tests 14 tests 39 tests 
CPA Mem LOA Se cs aie ele els peek ate wea Baek 29 DB 24.6 
Dawsen’s Golden Chaff..................:; 21.5 2 20.5 EOE | 
Imperial Amber........ COS ae aes 22.9 23.0 23.0 
ebwiatc Ad cr. 8 cm eokinls Al we hieraee at 1726 21.5 19.6 
IRUREEMIGW CS Cree oo sf aoe tek eee 19.3 19.2 19.3 


Té will be seen that the new hybrid wheat has given good all round results 
both in the College tests and in the co-operative experiments. The 0.A.C. No. 104 
is a white wheat with a white chaff and a beardless head. It is a vigorous grower, 
stiff in the straw and produces a grain which e rather superior to that of the 
Dawson’s Golden Chaff for bread production. Ve believe that this wheat will 
prove of great service to the farmers of Ontario. 


Spring Rye. For eight years in succession two varieties of spring rye have 
been distributed over Ontario for co-operative experiments. The averaze yield 
in bushels of grain per acre covering this period is as follows: 


| Average Yield of Grain per Acre 
aoe | (bus. by weight) 
Varieties | “Toi 1912 | TBE EY 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 | Ave. 8 
ieened: > rg ae? 5 3 | yrs. 33 
| tests | tests | ae: ate _tests tests | tests | tests | tests 
\ 
SAS Olin Se che ee ue oe 17.9 | 26.8 | 20 0 ieco.4  lkse ace. | 22.p | 20.0 24.2 
MIO ONNS 3 Sion tc ss eae 16.207 (224 one oO eco sO inl 254) 36746): 2054.2220:02n 21e4 


It will be seen that in every one of the eight years the O.A.C. No. 61 has 
surpassed the Common variety of spring rye, the average of the former being 
slightly over 24 bushels per acre per annum. 

In the experiments at the College the O.A.C. No. 61 variety of spring rye 
has headed the list in yield per acre of the four varieties in the average results 
for eleven years, surpassing the Common variety by 3.8 bushels per acre per annum. 


Winter Rye and Winter Wheat. In each of four years the Petkn: winter rye 
and the Imperial Amber winter wheat were distributed for (o-orerative tests. 
In 1917, however, there were no good reports of successfully conducted experiments. 
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The average results in pounds of grain per acre are, pen Ore: given for each of 
three years as follows: 


Average Yield of Grain in Pounds per Acre 


Varieties “Se ; rT Le 

Gre Se eieetiye 1018 oe ite 

5 tests | 7 tests | 4 tests | teste 
Petkus Winter Rye.........0.0 00 2700 177% 1 Mal > 82020 pe a eee en 
Imperial Amber Winter Wheat. | 2320 1457 1157 | 1645 


It will be seen that the Petkus winter rye has given a greater yield of grain 
per acre than the Imperial Amber winter wheat in each of the past four years. The 
results are most marked:in 1918 undoubtedly due to the severe weather conditions 
which killed a larger percentage of the winter wheat than it did of the winter rye. 
We have found in experiments both at the College and throughout Ontario that 
winter rye is more hardy than winter wheat. 


Buckwheat. Nearly one-quarter of a million acres of buckwheat were grown 
in Ontario in 1918. The results of four varieties of buckwheat grown under 
test at the College in each of thirteen years show the Rye or Rough to give over 
30 bushels and the next highest yielding variety less than 22 bushels per aere 
per annum. 

Two varieties of buckwheat have been suecessfully tested in a co-operative 
way over Ontario in each of six years. The following gives the average results 
for 1918 and also for the six-year period: 


Average Yield of Grain per Aere 
(bus. by weight) 


Varieties ioe rigs 
1918 eres 6 y years 
3 tests 20 tests 
Be Reon ve. ee rae ee ee 
Rye Buckwheat .......sseeecseeees detec tate cone 37.78 27.24 
Silvers HulleBuck wheats. sccm ses er sein aim 28.05 21.48 


The Rye buckwheat is extensively grown in the Province of New Brunswick 
but is produced only to a limited extent in Ontario. The grain is rather rough, 
the hull somewhat thick, and the flour has a yellowish cast. The yield per acre, 
however, is uniformly high. 


Field. Peas. The area used for the production of field peas in Ontario in 
1918 surpassed that of 1917 by over 23,000 acres. Peas were grown quite ex- 
tensively in Ontario some years ago and the interest seems to be again ae 
in connection with this important crop. 

Three varieties of peas have been used in connection with the co- oneentre 
experiments throughout Ontario in each of the past three years and the following 
gives the average results in yield of grain per acre: 


Ce 
— 
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| Atebiee: ata of Gea per i ee 
| (bus. by weight) 


Varieties oy Sieh at nc Ce 
1916 1917 | 1918 pavers yrs. 
| 29 tests | 53 tests | 68 tests 150 tests _ 
| | | 
Marivabritainsns. fet. oor. ne 20.8 21.8 | 28.8 | 23.8 
PGUDE eee cP iid states Sains) A ee 2255 21.4 | 2504 22 
Canadian Beauty.........se0s0. 22.3 21.2 | sya | | 22.9 


; 

These are all good yielding varieties of peas. The Harly Britain variety has 
a brown dented grain, the interior of which has a rich yellowish appearance. 
Both the Potter and the Canadian Beauty peas are white in color and smooth 
on the surface. 


Field Beans. 'There were practically 100,000 acres of field beans in Ontario 
in 1918. In connection with the co-operative experiments three varieties were used. 
The Pearce’s Improved Tree bean which headed the list in average yield per acre 
of fourteen tests, is a large, white, smooth bean of excellent quality. Unfortunately, 
it is slightly later in maturing than either the White Wonder or the Pea bean. 
The Pearce’s Improved Tree bean has been used in the co-operative experiments 
in each of the past six years. In comparison with the Common Pea bean for 
the four years previous to 1917, the former gave 25.4 and the latter 23.5 bushels 
per acre. In 1917, the Pearce’s Improved Tree bean surpassed the Elliott strain 
of Pea bean by an average of about one bushel per acre, and in 1918 by an average 
of nearly four bushels per acre. 

Soy Beans. The past three years have been particularly unfavorable for the 
production of Soy beans in Ontario. Two varieties were distributed for co-operative 
experiments each year but owing to abnormal weather conditions no satisfactory 
reports were received in either 1916 or in 1917. In the past year the results were 
very meagre as only two satisfactory reports were received, the highest variety 
being the Habara with 11.6 and the next, the 0.A.C. No. 81 with 11.5 bushels 
per acre. 


GRAINS GROWN IN CoMBINATION FOR GRAIN AND FOR FODDER. 


For a number of years in succession experimental work has been conducted 
at the College in testing various combinations of grain for green fodder, for 
hay and for grain production. The results of these experiments have been both 
interesting and important and have been reported from time to time in the 
College publications. It was found that a combination of varieties of the same 
elass of grain gave no appreciable advantage in increase in yield per acre. It 
was also found that certain combinations of different classes of grain gave prac- 
tically no advantage while others furnished considerable increase. One of the 
most important results obtained was from a combination of oats and barley grown 
in the proper proportions of the right varieties which gave a yield of slightly 
over two hundred pounds of grain per acre above either grain grown separately 
in the tests which were conducted over a series of years. 

Based on the information of the experiments at the College, co- operative tests | 
were arranged in which different combinations were tested throughout the Province. 
In an experiment which was conducted for five years, and which was completed 
in 1909, different varieties of oats, barley and spring wheat were grown in combi- 
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nation of two and three kinds of grain together. The average results of the five 
years’ co-operative experiments show that one bushel of the Daubeney oats and 
one bushel of the Mandscheuri barley gave a higher yield of grain per acre than 
any of the other mixtures used in the experiment. 

In 1910 a co-operative experiment was started for the testing of three different 
proportions of oats and barley in order to find out which one would give the 
highest yields on the average and on the different soils throughout the Province. 
Jn the results of this experiment for seven years the following average yields 
in pounds of grain per acre per annum were obtained: 1 bushel oats and 1 bushel 
barley, 1,691; 1% bushels oats and 114 bushels barley, 1,665; and 14 bushel oats 
and % bushel barley, 1,357. It will be seen that one bushel of cats and one bushel 
of barley, making a ene of two bushels per acre, gave on the average a 
greater yield per acre than either the lighter or the heavier seeding. 

In the results of experiments carried on at the College extending over a 
period of fifteen years, a combination of one bushel of oats and one bushel of 
barley, by weight, has produced the largest yield of grain per acre. 

In 1918 an experiment was started with the object of trying to find out 
whether an addition of either spring wheat or peas to the standard mixture of 
oats and barley would increase or decrease the resultant crop. So far no definite 
results have been obtained. In the experiments at the College extending over a 
period of years a standard mixture of oats and barley has given the highest returns 
and when any other grain has been added to this tenis. it has caused a deerease 
in the yield per acre. 

In 1918 a co-operative experiment was conducted for the first time in using 
different combinations of oats and peas for the production of green fodder. ‘Three 
mixtures were used in all, one bushel of peas being used with one, two and three 
bushels of oats. The mixtures, therefore, would vary from two to four bushels 
of seed per acre. The following table gives the average results of two tests with 
these mixtures for the past year: 


NC erates Average Yield of Green 
Crop per acre (tons) 
Peas. | Dus. UaAlS, 2 DUS oe ste eee 9.2 
Peasslepus.. Oats +1 DUS. oes eee ee 9.0 
8.0 


Peasjtlabuss7 Oats, 3-bis 29.02 Sao 


In the experimental work at the College in using different combinations, 
the most satisfactory results have been obtained by using a combination of one 
bushel of peas and two bushels of oats, by weight, or a total of three bushels of. 
seed per acre. This co-operative experiment will likely be repeated over Ontario 
for several years. 


VARIETIES OF CORN FOR FODDER AND FOR GRAIN. 


In each of the past three years, seven varieties of corn have been distributed 
throughout Ontario for co-operative experiments. ‘These have included four dent 
and three flint varieties and are those which have been selected by the Ontario Corn 
Growers’ Association for general cultivation. The seven varieties in every instance 
were grown under similar conditions. As corn naturally cross-fertilizes it would, 
of course, be necessary to use fresh seed each year as the experiment would be in- 
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terfered with in the second year if the different varieties had been permitted to 
cross-fertilize in the year previous. In all corn experiments it 1s necessary to start 
each spring with fresh pure seed of each variety. In 1918 there were nine reports 
received giving the total yield of each variety but the corn was not sufficiently 
ripened to furnish a report of the shelled grain. The following table gives the 
average yield of total crop per acre of each of seven varieties of corn tested on nine 
farms im 1918 and on twenty-nine farms in the last three years: 


Average Yield of Green Crop 
per acre (tons) 
Varieties = : 
1918 Average 3 years 
2 (9 tests) (29 tests) 
TE EIT ps LR bo pegs CaaS Or gas edge ira acm ini ed aoe ae Ma 9.66 10.65 
POM RTLTIO Wes ware eeee ce eR nice, os alee an Gee a5 cm nas | 3548 | 10.11 
SCOMIULOL Sp KUAT Lee he asic cides Fis auth Gate’ e orocee Mite thw Sais es 9.17 9.56 
Wier OnUeY CHO Wa DEN Lane ites aco oer ee cre ie oan | 8.55 9.35 
UW deen ae ee ap OE ee een eee eo er et | 9.55 | 9.20 
Long euow state cee tates RASA ce, a 5 x ll en 9.11 | 8.99 
Salzer’s North Dakota.......... eter ni tanker cht nea Oe te ie 9.25 | 8.62 


In total crop of green fodder per acre, the greatest average yield was made by 
Wisconsin No. 7 in 1916 and by the Golden Glow in 1917 and in 1918. 

In 1918, seven experimenters reported the yield of grain per acre as well as 
the yield of the total crop. The following table gives the results in yield of both 
total crop and of shelled grain of the seven complete reports for 1918: 


Yields per Acre, 1918 (7 tests) 
rieti 
Aa Whole Cron Con 
(tons) (bushels) 
FOE GOW as... Seek Soe les a Pi eS DAP kt a op 9.73 67.2 
WORMS Wee osc cio Pete soe eee’ Pee tee ges SPU ale 9.31 61.2 
SIZE MO LGlh UAKOLAIe os 2s bcc Sas ce cle cet oak Richa hier seen 8.58 60.3 
PSTN COU Se OA LUV cet eke Saat Ce cis eislel cels 0 sb oo es cabins 8.97 60.2 
WEIgoGaAts Y CLLOWRDED bres ccc ila cine dans eke eioobinn ke wed ewors 8.51 59.0 
Longtellow..... RC re Ne ot ta ciclo GPE coke aed itele Cas pies ote 9.21 55.5 
VEE MOOIISI ICON OF (cre gs is oak cies wo el Sale Gis Fal ois aides Memes Ge sven 9.62 bl 


It will be seen that the Wisconsin No. 7 which is one of the largest yielders 
of total crop per acre gave the lowest yield of grain. This was hkely due to the 
fact that in most cases the Wisconsin No. 7 did not fully mature as it is the latest 
corn of the seven varieties under test. It should be remembered that a corn ex- 
periment similar to the one here reported furnishes a large amount of valuable in- 
formation to the different neighborhoods in which the experiments are conducted 
which is largely lost when the results are averaged. At the same time the average 
returns of the seven varieties, when grown under similar conditions, furnishes a 
certain amount of general information but the reports, of course, are not as valuable 
as they would be if the chemical analysis or even the amount of dry matter could 
be determined in each of the individual tests conducted throughout the Province. 
It should be understood that the seed used in every instance was grown in Ontario. 
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FIELD Roots. 


Co-operative experiments were conducted in 1918 with mangels, sugar mangels, 
swede turnips, fall turnips, and carrots. The number of tests made in these crops 
is Dever as great on the average as those made with some of the cereals. Owing 
to the great scarcity of labor, farmers have found it difficult to grow the usual 
acreage of roots in connection with their farm practice. They have also found it 
difficult to experiment largely with the root crops owing to the fact that they require 
more labor than the cereals. Upwards of twenty complete reports, however, have 
been received of the carefully conducted tests with the different classes of roots. 
The average results are here presented in tabulated form: 


| Ea re) Ae in 2 . i = . =o ae 

: ; PeneN es Comparative! Yield per 

Experiments Varieties | eee Acren(tones 

tel a | | 

: ideal tos. seae mae Rae: Ane Re Ree cal gt? ata S83 itp Ue pose 
Ree aes nae Sto: Leviathan sure eee Pt Seen th 100 | 25.01 
met iSutton’s Mammoth Longe Red™... 02... .. 2... ec es | 76 | 25.01 
Sugar Mangels Bruce's'Giant) White Weeding 75a. .0.3- oan es 100 21) .93 
(6 tests) \Carter’s, SUBSI ne. ee aes nace Soletd wares teeters i 75 | 18.34 
Tere Vee S(CSteele, Briggs: Good Laclet.. 2 a vere ee ties | 100 | 27.79 
SA ene American Purpie Topas us cs eaters en eee | 73 25.80 
i “— UiGanadian Gers seeavanee eee aes Date oie ore 100 | 25.69 
DAErrous 25. ciagsy 1: { Rennie’s Mammoth Short White..............++ | 100 21.57 
(4 tests) ‘Bruce’s Mammoth Intermediate Smooth White.. - 82 19.24 


Varieties of Mangels. There are four distinct types of mangels grown in gen- 
eral cultivation in Ontario, viz—long, intermediate, globe, and tankard. The 
globe mangels, however, are not as popular as they were formerly and at present 
are grown only to a very limited extent, the yield being low and the quality compar- 
atively poor in comparison with some of the other types of mangels. Varieties 
of each of the four classes have been tested over a series of years at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. It has been the general opinion in past years that the long 
red type of mangel was the most prolific in root production. More recently, how- 
ever, the majority of experiments at the College and throughout Ontario show 
that the highest yields have been obtained from some of the intermediate strains but 
the difference is not very marked. 

In each of the past eight years, three varieties of mangels have been distrib- 
uted for co-operative experiments throughout the Province. The long red type was 
represented by Sutton’s Mammoth Long Red, the intermediate by the Yellow 
Leviathan, and the tankard by the Ideal. The following gives the average yield 
in tons per acre of seven experiments in 1918 and of sixty-seven experiments in 
the average of the past eight vears: 


ee ~ Se Ss é as —— eee ore er > 


| Average Yield of Roots per Acre 


(tons) 
Varieties acta AN bic A Niassa 
| 1918 Average 8 Years 
(7 tests) (67 tests) 
Yellow Leviathan ........ PEEL lad ten Ue aN Jy 25.38 | 26.5 
} 
Sutton’s Mammoth Long Red.................. Og ee ee 25.0 26.5 


Tdeal (Tankard)........ AAS ste Sie tart bch SEER oro Hehe ah eet Re Cas 25.0 26. 


bo 
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It will be noticed that the average yields of the three varieties are not very 
ditferent. The most popular variety was the Yellow Leviathan and the least popular 
in 1918 was the Sutton’s Mammoth Long Red. 

The seed of the Yellow Leviathan was first obtained by the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College from D. M. Ferry and Co. of Windsor, Ontario, in the spring of 
1893. The name “ Yellow Leviathan” was entered in the catalogues of some of the 
other seedsmen as follows :—Steele, Briggs’ Seed Company, Toronto, 1896; Jas. 
Hewer, Guelph, 1908; the Wm. Rennie Seed Company, Toronto, J. A. Simmers, 
Toronto, and Jno. A. Bruce, Hamilton, in 1909; and Geo. Keith, Toronto, in 
1910. We have found again in 1918 as in former years that the seed under the name 
“Yellow Leviathan” obtained from different seedsmen has differed considerably in 
germinating power of the seed and in shape, size, and color of the rocts. Under 
these abnormal conditions, therefore, it has been exceedingly difficult for the seeds- 
men to secure good supplies of the seed of the best varieties. As normal conditions 
again return, we hope that all seed houses in Ontario will be enabled to supply seed 
true to variety. 

Sugar Mangels. The name “ Sugar Mangels” is frequently apphied to a class 
of roots intermediate between mangels and the true sugar beets although they are 
frequently grouped in the same class as sugar beets in advertising catalogues. 
Sugar mangels are also called sugar beets for feeding purposes in some publications. 
As a rule mangels have about 5 per cent., sugar mangels 10 per cent. and sugar 
beets 15 per cent. of sugar. The sugar mangels grow more out of the ground than 
the sugar beets and are more easily harvested but do not yield quite as much as the 
leading varieties of mangels. 

The Bruce’s Giant White Feeding has given an average, in the fourteen tests 
conducted throughout Ontario in the past two years, of 20.8 and the Carter’s Im- 
proved White Sugar of 17.6 tons of roots per acre. The Bruce’s Giant White 
Feeding has given the highest yield of sugar mangels per acre at the Ontario 
Agricultural College in six years’ tests of each of fourteen varieties of sugar mangels 
and sugar beets. 

Swede Turnips. Swede turnips are still used quite extensively 1 Ontario 
for stock feed and to a limited extent for table use. They are also used for export 
from some of the counties to the United States. In three years previous to 1918. 
the same three varieties of swede turnips were used in the co-operative experi- 
ments, the following being the average yields in tons per acre for the three-year 
period :—Steele, Briggs’ Good Luck, 27.0; American Purple Top, 25.8: and Gar- 
ton’s Model, 25.7. In 1918, the American Gem took the place of the Garton’s Model 
but came at the bottom of the list in yield of roots per acre. 

Fall Turnips. Fall turnips are grown to a very limited extent in Ontario 
and there is not much interest taken in this crop. The roots of this class usually 
vield well but do not keep late into the winter. The two varieties which have given 
comparatively good results at Guelph and in the co-operative experiments in for- 
mer years are the Purple Top Mammoth and the Red Top White Globe. No sat- 
isfactory reports, however, were received from the co-operative experiments in either 
of the past two years. 

Field Carrots. There are a number of intermediate white field carrots which 
are very similar but which are sold under different names by the different seeds- 
men in Ontario. The Rennie’s Mammoth Short White and the Bruce’s Mammoth 
Intermediate Smooth White have each been used for the co-operative experiments 
in the past three vears. In the average of the twelve separate tests conducted in 
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the three-year period, it was feund that the former gave an average of 17.1 and the 
latter 16.9 tons of roots per acre. 
Grass PEAs AND HAtIry VETCHEs. 

For twenty years in succession, experiments have been conducted throughout 
Ontario in the testing of grass peas, hairy vetches and common vetches. The hairy 
vetches in particular have been highly recommended in Ontario and they are used 
rather more extensively as a cover crop in orchards than as a fodder crop on the 
farm. The grass peas have been grown as a farm crop in some sections of the 
Province for many years past and the common yetches for mixing with oats as a 
green fodder. The following table gives the average results of two tests for 1918 
and of fifty-six tests conducted over Ontario within the past eighteen years: 


Average Yield of Green Crop 
per Acre (tons) 


Varieties 
1918 ‘Average 18 years 
(2 tests) | (56 tests) 
Hairy Vetches ..... ee fe aber cg te Bl eye Se eo aru ae 11.7 8.7 
GTASS*PEASS Aly Gow cere ero ee a Tras Clee Wl eid a cele ee keene 11.7 7.4 
Common Vetches......... CR Oe STA ONAL ng Ro teMeGAe Bes 11.4 7.4 


It will be seen that the hairy vetches head the lst in yield of green crop per 
acre in the average of the eighteen years. The hairy vetch is a leguminous crop 
and the feed is of excellent quality containing a large amount of nutritive food 
materials whether fed in the form of green fodder or of hay. 


VARIETIES OF SWEET CoRN For Home USE. 

Upwards of fifty varieties of sweet corn have been under test at the Ontario 
Agricultural College. These different varieties have all been studied in the field 
and many of them have been tested for table use. These varieties differ to a 
marked degree regarding size of ear, number of ears, flavor and juiciness of the cook- 
ed corn, etc. In the co-operative experiments, the varieties which have been used 
most extensively have been the Golden Bantam, the Evergreen Sweet, the Mammoth 
White Cory and the Malakhoff. Of these varieties the Golden Bantam has proven 
the best in past years. In each of the past six years only two varieties were select- 
ed for distribution, one being the kind which has proven most desirable for table 
use and the other being a standard late variety. The two kinds used were the Golden 
Bantam of the early and the Stowell’s Evergreen of the late. The following table 
gives the average results of sixteen successfully conducted tests of these two varieties 
under similar conditions in 1918, and also of 129 tests within the past six years: 


| Number of ; 
| Comparative) Number of | days until | Table ust) aes 
ae Valuers Kars ready for Flavor ee Tes 
Varieties of Sweet Corn | table use . ‘3 
| | 
| Ave. Ave. Ave. | Ave | | Ave 
1918 gyre, 1918 lg yrs, | 1918 ig yrs, | 1918 Ig yrs, | 198 Gyn 
| ME er ; 
Golden Bantam ......... 100 | 100 | 131 139 90 92 100 | 100 | 100 | 120 
Stowell's Evergreen ..... 74) 74 23 12298" “gg! 704 B76 ie Cae ee 
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dt will be seen from the foregoing table that the Golden Bantam has been 
more popular with the experimenters and has produced corn of better quality than 
the Stowell’s Evergreen in the average results for 1918 and for the past six years. 
The Golden Bantam has produced a greater number of ears and it is, on the aver- 
age, about twelve days earlier than the Stowell’s Evergreen. In the varieties 
which have been tested, the Golden Bantam has proven to be the best variety of 
sweet corn for home use. This variety is increasing rapidly in popularity through- 
out Ontario. As the result of fifty answers from farmers as to the most extensively 
grown variety of sweet corn in their different counties, twenty-eight mentioned 
‘Golden Bantam, ten Stowell’s Evergreen, eight Cory, two Squaw, one Crosby, and 
one Ringleader. ; 


VARIETIES OF POTATOES. 


Im 1918, as in each of the last six years, an enquiry was made from hundreds 
of potato experimenters regarding the most extensively grown varieties in the 
separate counties of Ontario. In all, 44 varieties were mentioned one or more 
times as being the most extensively grown in 1918, 60 in 1917, 57 in 1916, 39 
m 1915, 51 in 1914, 57 in 1918, and 58 in 1912. In 1918, and in the average 
ef the past six years, the varieties mentioned the greatest number of times as 
being the most extensively grown in the different counties of Ontario are as follows: 


: { 
Varieties 1918 re con 
ERROR isp atcha cans cts Veta siete oie ole cle ts oye eee 2 eee 107 | 58 
BRIE WAT OG rr oc eos oe Dy Meter tts owetoers Gr ate Seis 24 30 
EMEA LINC Wak OTK EL NOs sol ciel ec eeoe ci eo he Sai oie cin alabeie 18 26 
RES TTTETE See 5 ag: Rea ht Clas SIRE i Lt AM erie 17 24 
Green Mountain ..... Aig) aed Ante LEAS A Ag ial ares para | 41 | 24 
PEL GPAMGRELV LUCK Arr ee oe ce ea eee ects aa Spiga sd ties 23 14 
Marly..Hose.. oo ¢.4cs. Sete Pie ghee ante ae eRe ata aty amie 22 14 
SMUT ES UALS a Gre'ele acn'ee cig Cesets.e oble es senate Sane dee ate at Ceenie tts 8 =) 13 
Armanino. 1, 2ic7. ici ce ees Pues s Cia eae MISO a hents |, 1 13 | 10 
a ee Sy tO ie ory Av are ek Cee Mah Bee 6 | 8 
BSCRULY OL LICDTON 5 ben cece cc crc s ree taaenie sate ae tate ey ere 6 8 
Mariy Ohio. 2o6..00..3 ALE ORES a Bid Ns do aioe ae te | 4 T 
MUA LEGLENYISAT Gow teres Vici rade isicink cate fee Sek eee Poa aes 4 7 
PO TERERMEESUNY OTIET oe. che os fois & Cision 6 ous oN Sr aE IC ee ee 4 if 


As some reports mentioned Carman, others Carman No. 1 and still others 
Carman No. 3, they have been classified exactly as reported. As the Green Moun- 
tain and the Delaware are frequently sold as the same variety it will be seen 
that these two taken together would, along with the Irish Cobbler, form the two 
varieties mentioned the greatest number of times. This has proven true in each 
of the past two years. 
| In the co-operative experiments conducted previous to 1913, it was found 
that the Davies’ Warrior had made the highest record of the late potatoes and 
the Extra Early Eureka of the early varieties. It might be mentioned that 
the Extra Early Eureka and the Irish Cobbler are both early potatoes which 
resemble each other closely, but in the experiments extending over a series of 
years at the College the Extra Early Eureka has somewhat surpassed the Irish 
Cobbler in both yield and quality. It was decided in the spring of 1913 to use 
only the Davies’ Warrior and the Extra Early Eureka for the co-operative tests. 
The same two varieties were used in each of five years and in 191% the Irish 
Cobbler variety-was added. The average results of the 93 carefully conducted 
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experiments in that year were as follows: Extra Early Eureka, 165.1, Irish Cobbler, 
158.5 and Davies’ Warrior 145.5 bushels per acre. 

It was decided to distribute only two varieties in the spring of 1918, viz., the 
Irish Cobbler‘and the Green Mountain, the former being an early and the latter 
a late variety. These two varieties are extensively grown and it is very desirable 
that those sections of Ontario well suited for potato growing, commercially, should 
confine themselves to one or two varieties. 

In 1918, 138 separate tests were successfully conducted throughout Ontario with 
‘the Irish Cobbler and the Green Mountain varieties of potatoes. In order to 
make the experiment as reliable as possible, seed of each of both of these varieties 
was obtained from Southern Ontario, from Northern Ontario and from New 
Brunswick. The following gives the average results of the 138 co-operative tests 
made | in _ the last } year: 


"Percentage of Disc | _ Results of Co-operative Tests 


‘Varieties | | | Pércentara | ePereentaved | Average Yield 


Leat Roll Mosaic |. Rotten | Small | of Total Crop 
| | Potatoes Potatoes per acre (bus.) 


| 
\ 


Trish Cobbler .....00.004. Sila Pas | Une le eV Aken £8 uc 134.3 


{ 


Green Mountain.......... | 14.2 | 33.6 | 5 een Gis 129.5 


The average results of the 138 tests of the Imsh Cobbler and the Green 
Mountain varieties of potatoes obtained from each of three different sources show 
that the former surpassed the latter by 4.86 bushels per acre. The Green Mountain 
also contained slightly more rotten potatoes than the Irish Cobbler but the Irish 
Cobbler had one-third of one per cent. more smal] potatoes than the Green 
Mountain variety. 

In securing potatoes from all the three sources care was taken to secure seed 
as free from disease as could be obtained at the time, although we believe in 
another year or two fuller information in regard to disease-free seed potatoes will 
be obtainable as through the co-operation of the Dominion and the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture investigational work is now being conducted in regard 
to the diseases of potatoes in most of the Provinces. It was impossible to examine 
the growing potatoes in the numerous tests over Ontario, but each of the two 
vanieties from each of the three sources was carefully examined from each of 
three dates of planting in the summer of the present year. For this information 
we wish to thank the Botanical Department for their kind assistance and co- 
operation. It will be seen from the tabulated results that the Irish Cobbler was 
on the average freer from Leaf Roll and Mosaic than the Green Mountain variety. 
The study of the susceptibility or the immunity of the different varieties of potatoes 
will be followed up carefully both at the College and throughout Ontario in the 
next few years. 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES. 


An experiment has been conducted at the College in each of several years 
in testing, under uniform conditions, potatoes obtained from different sources. 
The main sources of seed have been Southern Ontario, Northern Ontario and New 
Brunswick. Seed potatoes grown about 140 miles north of Guelph, in Muskoka 
district, near the Muskoka Lakes, gave a higher yield per acre than those obtained 
from any other source in each of the years in which this experiment was conducted. 
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More recently, potatoes have been obtained from Fort William as well as from 
the Muskoka district and both have given excellent results. 

In 1918, two varieties of potatoes were obtained in the vicinity of Guelph, in 
Southern Ontario, the vicinity of Fort William, in Northern Ontario, and from 
New Brunswick. These were carefully tested in connection with the co-operative 
experiments throughout Ontario. The average results of the reports received from 
tests made on upwards of one hundred farms are as follows: ) 


| 
Distriets foaee ta ae 
| 
‘I bus. 
ROU RRELIT WNIT Cag cee foro fe eens eraseattee Avice! 142.8 
POULNGTI VALI, oc cae ota enclt s ete sat iy sn | 123.9 
NGVo DYUNS WICH HOLA soe cee Soc neon. te emar ee | 119.5 


In aceordance with the results at the College over a series of years the potatoes 
from Northern Ontario gave a larger yield per acre than those grown in the 
Southern part of the Province. In the experiments at Guelph, the New Brunswick 
seed usually surpasses the seed obtained from Southern Ontario although it is 
not quite equal as a rule to that of Northern Ontario. In the co-operative experi- 
ments throughout Ontario in 1918, however, the New Brunswick seed gave the 
lowest results. 

In connection with the presentation of these results it is important to also 
give the report of the diseases as determined at the College in the past summer 
on the potatoes grown from the seed obtained from the three different sources. 
These determinations were made through the kind co-operation of the Botanical 
Department at the College. 

The following gives the average of six determinations made in each instance 
of the percentage disease of Leaf Roll and of Mosaic of potatoes from each of the 
three different sources: 


Average percentage 
of Disease 
Source of Seed we Eee ia, 


| Leaf Roll '” Mosaic 


i 
| { 
. H | . . 
MGLCHe rn GLA Osan pi aie tows oe ae als eo ice 0.0 | ona 
| | . 
Sothern Onvarion.c wees su MOTE favecol scale us  « 24.9 | 5.1 
New Brunswick ....... SOE hy ohn ates bits bare el 5.0 | 47.7 
' 


It will be seen that the seed from Northern Ontario was the freest of disease, 
while that obtained from Southern Ontario had a considerable amount of Leaf 
Roll and that from New Brunswick a large percentage of Mosaic. We hope in 
1919 to be able to secure seed from different sources which is comparatively free 
from disease as during the last summer a considerable amount of inspection and 
survey work in a study of the diseases was carried out in Northern Ontario, 
Southern Ontario and New Brunswick. ; 
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FERTILIZERS AND Manures WitH FARM CROPs. 


Within the past twenty-seven years interesting and valuable experiments with 
fertilizers and manures have been conducted with farm crops throughout Ontario. 
The work was made comparatively simple in the start and has gradually become 
more complex and of greater service as the time has advanced. The results which 
have been obtained are of general value. A number of the experimenters in 
connection with the Experimental Union have been carrying on tests successfully 
for a number of years and are now in a position to conduct fertilizer work with 
a large amount of satisfaction. Information is being obtained through the co- 
operation of the farmers themselves which could not possibly be obtained in any 
other way. ‘The results of experiments conducted through the medium of the 
Experimental Union in past years may be secured in booklet form by writing to 
the Experimental Union Secretary, Agricultural College, Guelph. 

In 1918 co-operative experiments with fertilizers and manures were conducted 
throughout Ontario with mangels, rape and winter wheat. Owing to the peculiar 
weather conditions of the past summer, no summary tabulated report has been 
issued except with the experiment in testing fertilizers with mangels. 

An experiment was conducted throughout Ontario for five vears in succession 
in the testing of different fertilizers with mangels. The results were very interest- 
ing and suggestive and showed that an application of 160 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre applied to the land when the mangels were about three inches in 
height increased the yield of roots by fully six tons per acre according to the 
average of forty-one separate tests conducted within the five-year period. 

In the spring of 1911 another experiment was started with fertilizers and 
mangels. For this experiment, nitrate of soda was applied to the mangels 
at the rate of 100, 160, and 200 pounds per acre at the same time as the 
seed was sown, and also on separate plots when the mangel plants were about 
three inches in height. In comparison with the six plots with nitrate of soda, 
common salt was appled at the rate of 200 pounds and 400 pounds per acre at 
the time of sowing the mangel seed. Two plots were left unfertilized in each 
experiment. In 1911 and in 1916, no really satisfactory reports were obtained 
which could be used in a tabulated form. In 1912, 4; in 1913, 2; in 1914, 3: 
in 1915, 2; in 1917, 4; and in 1918, 3 complete reports were obtained. The 
following table gives the average of the three tests for 1918 and of the eighteen tests 
in the six-year period: 


Fertilizers Average yield of Mangels 
; per acre (tons) 

( P % Shi SoM aeiite SME eta 2. 

Kinds When Applied Quantity per Beets | eel eee 
Be 2 per acre 

lbs. S mes 6-4 ae 
LP NGUHIME hee etee one eases cs em oes osinvie| asics reese ti ame ain gtntes 26.20 24.42 
a Nitrate of Soda i When Plants were { ta 4 He ee a are 
4. # was j three inches tall \ 500 6 00 33 7 a 
5. Nitrate of Soda ) 100 3 00 30.24 27.68 
if «“ “se | At the time seed j ae ey a a 28.92 
8. Common Salt Rtogas rast 200 oT AS at 
: She SAE Te Ie nthe alhcaat 5 Bal, ep tratiice | “eee OL Rete oe ame Me gee Zils 27.47 
Q. “s Dilger | AOU Welt ea ee ane me 27.88 27.16 


*The prices here given for the nitrate of soda were approximately correct in the 
earlier years of this experiment and under normal conditions. 
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Attention has already been drawn to the fact that in a former experiment 
‘an application of 160 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre at the time of sowing 
the mangel seed, increased the crop 6 tons per acre. In the experiment here 
reported the 160 pounds of nitrate of soda applied at the time of sowing the 
mangel seed, increased the crop 4.5 tons per acre. The nitrate of soda an ed 
Hen the mangel seed was sown gave a slight increase over that apphed when 
the plants were three inches tall. The yield of mangels per acre has been incr.ased 
or decreased according to the amount of nitrate of soda which has b:en app‘ied. 
The highest average yield of roots per acre in the past six years was produced 
from the land which received 200 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre at the time 
the plants were about three inches in height. This was an increase of 6.4 tons 

per acre over the unfertilized land. 


SUMMARY OF CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS IN WEED 
ERADICATION, 1912-1918. 


Pror. J. E. Howitt, O. A. CoLLeGe, GUELPH. 


This experimental work was commenced in 1912, and has been conducted 
now for seven successive years. ‘The object of this work is to have carried on by 
men on their own farms experiments in the eradication of weeds, the results of 
which will furnish data from which definite information may be obtained regarding 
the best methods of controlling the various troublesome weeds of the Province. 
Before the results of these experiments began to accumulate there was little or 
no definite knowledge concerning the eradication of weeds. . In the past seven 
years over seventy farmers have successfully conducted experiments in. the eradica- 
tion of weeds, the results of which have furnished much valuable information. 

The following experiments have now been conducted for seven successive 
years: “The Use of Rape-in the Destruction of Perennial Sow Thistle:” “A 
System of Intensive Cropping for the Eradication of Perennial Sow Thistle; ” 
“The use of Rape in the Destruction of Twitch Grass,” “ A Method of Cultivation 
and Cropping for the Extermination of Twitch Grass: ” “ A Method of Cultivation 
and Cropping for the Eradication of Bladder Campion:” and “ Spraying with 
Iron Sulphate to Destroy Mustard in Cereal Crops.” 

The following is a brief summary of the results obtained in these experiments: 

Experiment No. 1. “The use of Rape in the Destruction of Perennial Sow 

Thistle.’ Total number of experimenters, 12: reporting complete success 9; 
reporting partial success, 2; reporting failure, 1. Kinds of soil on which this 
experiment was conducted: black muck, sandy loam, light clay loam, clay loam, 
gravel to clay and heavy clay. 
; Experiment No, 3. “'The Use of Rape in the Destruction of Twitch Grass.” 
Total number of experimenters, 12; reporting complete success, 9; reporting 
partial success, 3. Kinds of soil on which this experiment was conducted: sandy 
loam. clay loam, gravelly and light loam. 

Experiment ae Ane SOA Method of Cultivation ba Cropping for Eradication 
of Twitch Grass.” Total number of experimenters, 7: reporting complete success, 
2: reporting partial success, 4; reporting failure, 1. 

Experiment No. 5. “A Method of Cultivation for the Eradication of Bladder 
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Campion or Cow Bell.” Total number of experimenters, ?; reporting complete 
success, 4; reporting partial success, 3. | 

Experiment No. 6. Spraying with Iron Sulphate to. Destroy Mustard in 
Cereal Crops.’ Total number of experimenters, 23; reporting complete success, 20 ; 
reporting partial success, 2; reporting failure, 1. Crops in which mustard was 
sprayed: oats, barley, and wheat. The reports show that there is no serious injury 
to standing crops or fresh seedings of clover after spraying with a 20 per cent. 
solution of iron sulphate. Cost per acre of material, $1.54. This is nearly doubled 
at the present time, the price of iron sulphate having increased from 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. due to the war. 

Two other experiments have been conducied for two years, and one but for 
one year. Haperiment No. 7. “ A Method of Cultivation for the Destruction of 
Ox-eye Daisy,” has been conducted for two years. ‘he directions of this experiment 
are as follows: If the field is in sod (meadow or pasture) plow shallow (not more 
than 4 inches) towards the end of August, and harrow at once. Let it stand a 
couple of weeks and cultivate it the same way it was plowed, 2 or 3 inches deep. 
After a while cultivate a little deeper. If possible, cultivate a third or even a 
fourth time, going a little deeper each time. Then, if you can manage to do so, 
rib up with a double mould-board plow the last thing in fall. In the spring 
cultivate the field often enough to keep the Daisy from making any growth above 
ground until it is time to put in potatoes, corn, roots, or rape. The hoed crop 
must be repeatedly and thoroughly cultivated in order to be effective. 

If the field was plowed last fall, this spring cultivate thoroughly until about 
the middle of June, running over it frequently with the cultivator so as to keep 
the tops down and thus weaken the “roots.” Then apply manure at the rate 
of about 20 tons per acre (12 good loads). Cultivate the manure in thoroughly 
and with a double mould-board plow slightly ridge up the land, making the ridges 
about 26 inches apart. On the ridges sow pasture rape (Dwarf Essex - variety) 
at the rate of 114 pounds per acre. It is important that the right amount of 
rape should be sown. Sow the rape when the Jand is sufficiently moist to msure 
quick germination of the seed. Cultivate the rape every week or 10 days until 
it occupies all the ground and makes further cultivation impossible. When the rape 
is cut or pastured, there should be none of the Ox-eye Daisy left in the field. 

In the two years that this experiment has been conducted three men have 
given it a trial. Two reported completely successful and one partially successful. 

Experiment No. 8. “A Method of Cultivation and Cropping for the Sup- 
pression of Field Bindweed or Wild Morning Glory.” The directions for this 
experiment are as follows: (Get on the field just as soon as the land is dry enough 
to permit of cultivation. Do not give the Bindweed a chance to make any early 
spring growth. If the field is in sod, plow shallow. If the land was plowed last 
fall it will not be necessary to plow again this spring. Cultivate every week or ten 
days with a cultivator with broad points, that will cut all the plants off an inch 
or two below the ground without bringing the creeping root-stocks to the surface. 
Continue cultivation until the 24th of May or 1st of June. Then plant corn 
in hills 42 inches apart each way, so that it can be cultivated both ways. As soon 
as the corn is up, cultivate it with a corn cultivator at least every two weeks, 
oftener if possible. Just as soon as the corn is cut plow out the stocks and 
cultivate every ten days or two weeks with the broad-shared cultivator. It is 
very important to cultivate again as soon after the corn is cut as possible, so that 
the Bindweed will not have a hbase to get started into growth. 
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Last thing in the fall rib up the land into drills, and allow to stand over 
winter. The frost in all probability will render material assistance in the eradi- 
cation. The following spring, start cultivation with the broad-shared cultivator 
as soon as you can get on the land. Repeat frequently enough to prevent the 
Bindweed making any growth above the ground, until the first or middle of June. 
Then sow pasture rape (Dwarf Essex variety) or turnips, in drills 26 to 30 inches 
apart, at the rate of about 114 pounds per acre. As soon as the crop is up, cultivate 
every week or ten days until it occupies all the ground and makes further culti- 
vation impossible. If the Bindweed should get started in the rows, hoe it out 
as completely as possible. This, however, should not be necessary if the previous 
cultivation has been frequent and thorough. 

This experiment requires two years and only one man has completed it. He 
reports that he did not find it satisfactory. 

Experiment No. 9. “A Method of Two Hoed Crops for the Eradication of 
Wild Oats.” The directions for this method are as follows: Plow the ground 
early in the spring, or if it has been plowed the previous fall, cultivate well and 
harrow the soil down fine in order to germinate the oats. When they have got 
well started disk or cultivate a second time. About the last week in May or the 
first of June apply a good. coating of manure and plant corn in hills so that it 
can be cultivated both ways. Keep the corn well cultivated and hoe out any 
oats that may come up in the rows. When the crop is harvested plow seven or eight 
inches deep. 

The next spring repeat the early cultivation until it ig time to plant another 
crop of corn, potatoes, rape or turnips. If this second cultivated crop is well 
looked after and kept clean, the wild oats will likely be all germinated. 

Follow this with a crop of barley, seeding down to red clover or alfalfa and 
you will have a good chance to get rid of any that may remain. 

None of our experimenters have yet completed their work with this experiment. 

Experiment No. 10. “ A Method of Cultivation for the Destruction of Chess.” 
The directions for carrying out this experiment are as follows: Plow the land two 
or three inches deep, as soon as possible after the grain crop has been removed. 
Then work it up fine with the use of the roller and harrow to conserve the moisture, 
so that a large percentage of the Chess seed will be encouraged to germinate. 
In two or three weeks cultivate with a spring-tooth cultivator and harrow well. 
Continue to cultivate or disk the land frequently until the late fall, when it should 
be plowed deeply in order to bring the lower section of the soil to the surface. 

Early in the spring, thoroughly stir the surface soil with the cultivator and 
harrow. In about two weeks cultivate or disk and sow barley or other spring grain, 
seeding down with red clover or alfalfa. 

Tf it is desired, fall wheat may be sown instead of the spring grain. In that 
case the land should be summer fallowed until time to sow the wheat. The summer 
fallow must be well cultivated and kept clean, and the wheat should not be sown 
until the middle of September. 

Only one man has completed this experiment and he reports that he found 
it satisfactory. 

The results of the seven years’ work with the first six experiments show 
clearly: 

1. That good cultivation followed by rape sown in drills provides a means 
of eradicating both Perennial Sow Thistle and Twitch Grass. 

3 EU. 
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2. That rape is a more satisfactory crop to use in the destruction of Twitch 
Grass than buckwheat. 

3. That rape gives much better results in the eradication of Twitch Grass 
and Perennial Sow Thistle when sown in drills and cultivated than it does when 
sown broadcast. | 

4. That thorough, deep cultivation, in fall and spring, followed by a well 
cared for hoed crop will destroy Bladder Campion. 

5. That Mustard may be prevented from seeding in oats, wheat and barley 
by spraying with a 20 per cent. solution of iron sulphate without any serious 
injury to the standing crop or to fresh seedings of clover. 

R. M. Arron: It is rather disappointing that more farmers do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity of finding out, co-operatively, the best methods of 
destroying weeds on their farms. We all must recognize the need and importance 
of the weed question. There are those to-day who do not believe they lose much 
from the prevalence of weeds in their crops. I think the weed question is of the 
greatest importance at the present time because their destruction during the last 
two or three years seems to have been neglected throughout the Province to a large 
extent. 

I had the opportunity of visiting a number of the experimenters last summer. 
J have seen their work and it is very interesting. I visited three men who were 
experimenting with Twitch Grass. One of these men had killed off Perennial 
Sow Thistle along with the Twitch Grass. It is rather interesting to know that 
while the Twitch Grass is generally all over the field and the Perennial Sow 
Thistle only in patches, yet wherever the Perennial Sow Thistle is established the 
Twitch Grass is killed out. This man stated that he found it easier to kill the 
Sow Thistle by cultivation when the Twitch Grass was present. While it is 
generally supposed that shallow cultivation is best for killing Twitch, this man 
employed a method of deep cultivation by using a wide base on the cultivator, 
thus causing the soil to dry out and killing more Twitch. 

THE PresmpENT: There is one phase of the weed situation that does not come 
within the scope of the co-operative work, yet it is a most serious feature—the spread 
of weeds from the farms that have permanent grass lands. I live in one of the 
best mixed farming districts in the Province, and many of the permanent grass 
lands are often badly infested with thistles. This is a source of contamination 
for other adjoining farms which are comparatively free from weeds. I believe 
the law provides for Weed Inspectors and, in some measure, for enforcement of 
the act, but I have never seen it in operation. 

Pror. Howirr: It seems to me that the condition you describe is a matter 
of law not put into force. That question was brought up two or three years ago, 
and a motion made that something should be done by this Union to bring the 
matter to the attention of the Government and have the law enforced. The regu- 
lation I think has not been enforced on account of the shortage of labor during 
the war. It seems to me that this subject might be re-opened now and steps taken 
that would enforce the putting into operation of an effective method of weed 
control on unoccupied land, in fence corners and along railroads. 

Mr. Reveti: There is a provision in the Provincial Statutes that the path- 
masters of the country shall include in their statute labor the work of fighting 
against weeds on the roadside. That law is a dead letter. In the section where 
T live, in 1912 the roadside was then comparatively clean of weeds but it is so 
thick with weeds to-day that it could hardly be called a roadside. 
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Another factor in the eradication of weeds is the farm tractor. I believe the 
small tractor on the Ontario farm will be an effective means of keeping down 
the weeds. 

A Memper: In regard to the spraying of cereal crops with Iron Sulphate 
to keep down the mustard, does it injure the clover? 

Pror. Howirr: We have not had any permanent injury to clover from such 
spraying. 

THE PrestipENT: Have any of the members had any experience as regards 
weed inspection being in force in your district? 

A Member: One of the weak points of the weed question is found in the 
buying of seed. At the present time clover seed is graded as No. 1, 2 and 3. 
We know about how many noxious seeds there are in a bag but we do not know 
the total weed content or their kind. J think it would be an improvement, instead 
of saying No. 1, 2 or 3, to have stated exactly what weeds are contained in samples 
of seed. In this way the farmer could reduce the number of weeds on his farm. 

Pror. Howrrr: That is a Dominion enactment. Anybody who buys clover 
or grass seed can find out exactly what is in it by sending a sample to the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture. The suggestion is a good one, but you can see the 
labor that would be involved if all the different kinds of weeds had to be mentioned 
im the samples. 

A Member: I would like to know when rape is used in the eradication of 
weeds if it is pastured or cut as green fodder. 

Pror. Howirr: It can either be pastured or cut as green feed. 


RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS ON SOIL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Pror. R. Harcourt, O. A. CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


The matter I want to bring before you is not so much the results of co-operative 
experiments as it is to outline the nature of the work in connection with our soil 
survey and to give you a few of the results we have obtained. 

A systematic study of the soils of the Province is necessary for the full 
development of agriculture. Isolated studies of samples of soils sent to the 
laboratory will never accomplish much. We must go into it more thoroughly 
and study the soils in their natural position, taking into consideration the. nature 
of the materials which constitute them, how they were laid down, their texture 
and general characteristics, etc. This is what we are seeking to do in our survey 
of the soils of the Province. | 

In carrying out this work we examine the soils in the field to determine the 
type. That is, whether they are sands, clays or mixtures of them. In further 
classifying them we take into consideration their geological origin, how they were 
formed, that is, under what forces they were laid down; what is the natural con- 
ditions of drainage, etc. In this way we find that we have several distinct series 
of soils in which there may be all of the sevcral classes of soils. Full notes are 
taken on the characteristics of the various series and types and the boundaries are 
mapped as accurately as possible. The soils will also be studied from a physical 
and chemical standpoint, which will be followed up with plot experiments on soil 
characteristic of he type. 
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‘We find that the soils of the older part of the Province may be divided into 
two great classes, which may be termed Upland and Lowland soils. The central 
part of the Province including the soils of this district are our upland soils, soils 
that were not laid down under water. They were laid down by running water 
but not in still water. The lowland soils were laid down in the old glacial lakes, 
and, being laid down in the still waters, are made up of small particles and thus 
clay predominates. Here and there the clay is covered with coarser run-off 
materials from the uplands, giving sandy areas, such as is found in Norfolk County. 
In these lowland soils there are different series. For instance the clay of the 
Niagara Peninsula is quite different to the black clay of Hssex, Kent and Lambton 
counties and that of Halton and Peel counties belongs to still another series. They 
all have some characteristics in common, but are distinctly different in some other 
respects. 

The practical results from the work will follow the study of these soils, so 
that specific statements can be made regarding their cultivation, cropping and 
manuring. These are naturally big problems and will take time to work them out. 

The lowland soils appear to be more deficient in lime than those of the uplands, 
and lack of this constituent in the clays results in poor physical condition, and, 
consequently in poor aeration and lack of life in the soil. Applications of lime 
on preliminary trial plots in Welland County have increased the yield of hay over 
sixty per cent.; whereas we have been unable to get any results from the upland 
soils in the neighborhood of Guelph. Lime has also shown very decided results 
on the lowland sands of Norfolk County. 

The use of phosphoric acid on the lowland soils of the Niagara Peninsula and 
on the same nature of soils up along Lake Huron has given good results. Thus 
basic slag on Haldimand clay land sown with wheat has increased the yield over 
200 per cent., and a phosphatic fertilizer in addition to general manuring increased 
the yield of Sarina in the neighborhood of Goderich by 33 per cent. 

What we hope to agente ih after classifying the soils is to develop the study 
of their needs in order that we may intelligently apply the right materials. In 
this connection, I may say that we hope to gather much information from the 
large number of experiments carried out by the Experimental Union by locating 
the individual experiment on its particular soil series and type. 

A Memper: You have stated that in many sections of the country the surface 
soil is deficient in lime, but that there is an abundance at 18 to 20 inches. Can 
this lime be brought up by a system of cropping ? 

Pror. Harcourt: Not in sufficient quantities. 

A Mermper: How can we get this lime up? 

Pror. Harcourt: You cannot get it up, you will have to put lime on top. 

A Memper: What about sub-soil plowing? 

Pror. Harcourt: You don’t want the soil 18 inches below the surface brought 
to the top. Loosening it will help when the roots reach it, but the surface soil 
is left in a condition to form a poor seed-bed. Lime is one of the cheapest materials 
we can add to a soil and one that is very important. In fact an abundance of 
lime and decaying organic matter are of fundamental importance in the handling 
of any soil. It frequently occurs that alfalfa will make a poor growth and be 
sickly in appearance the first season, but if it weathers the first winter it afterwards 
makes a vigorous growth. Probably this is due to the roots working the greater 
part of the first season in an uncongenial soil, and that later when the roots 
reached the limy sub-soil they developed more quickly and fully. 
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~ A Member: In the neighborhood of Seaforth and Goderich there is a great 
diversity of soil. Will it all respond alike to the use of phosphates? 

Pror. Harcourt: I remember attending a meeting of farmers near Goderich, 
when one man stated that he could not raise a good crop even of oats without the 
use of a fertilizer in which phosphates predominated. Another man in the same 
meeting stated that he never used any fertilizer, and claimed he could raise as 
good a crop as the first speaker. On following the matter up it was found that 
the two meu were on entirely different types of soil. Undoubtedly some of the 
soil of that district is badly in need of phosphorus. Our survey of the district 
confirms the fact that there is a great diversity of soil, but we have not as yet 
studied the soils sufficiently to state which of the diverse types require phosphate 
most. 

A Member: What are the results with acid phosphate on heavy clay soils? 

Pror. Harcourt: In many cases it has increased the yields, but we cannot 
say from the experiments so far conducted that the clay soils of all the series 
recognized will respond to the acid phosphate. 

A Memper: Which has given the best results, acid phosphate or basic slag? 

Pror. Harcourt: We are not yet in a position to make a positive statement 
on this point; but I may say the basic slag has given good results. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that it supplies lime as well as phosphorus. 

A Memper: Which form of lime do you find gives the best results, burnt 
lime or the ground limestone rock? 

Pror. Harcourt: Our experiments have not been continued long enough to 
answer this question from our own work. I think, however, the results of experi- 
ments carried out at other places and extending over long periods will warrant 
me in stating that for a quick result, especially on clay soil, burnt lime will be 
the best; but taken over a number of years, the ground rock will give the best 
results. J do not think that burnt lime should be applied to sandy soils. 

A Memser: How much lime would you use on a heavy clay? 

Pror. Harcourt: About two tons of the carbonate of lime. 

A MemsBer: What is your idea regarding the degree of fineness of this 
material ? 

Pror. Harcourt: If all the material is reduced to a very fine powder it will 
be more quickly available than if left in a coarser form. On the other hand, if the 
rock is_broken down until the larger particles are about the size of clover seed 
and all the fine dust naturally formed in the reduction left with it, it should be 
fine enough. Part of the dust will be as fine as could be wished for. That would 
do for immediate use and the coarser material would come into use later. 

A Memper: What about marl? 

Pror. Harcourt: It is a good form of lime. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


F. C. Hart, DirREcToR CO-OPERATIVE AND MARKETS BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, TORONTO. 


In presenting this subject, I desire to relate to you little stories of a few of the 
many Co-operative Associations over the Province, as illustrating some of the points 
to be considered in attempting to undertake Co-operative business. The illustra- 
tions are not the most important, but are simply chosen at random. It is over 300 
miles from Montreal to Toronto—over 200 from Toronto to Windsor and over 
1100 from Toronto to Kenora. Over this immense Province successful Co-oper- 
ative businesses are flourishing, others are not so successful, and their experiences, 
of both kinds, may help us to travel aright. 

As I said, Kenora is 1100 miles from Toronto and here we find the Kenora 
District Clover Seed Growers’ Association. This district is in the position of hav- 
ing an excellent article to market and being a long distance from the market. The 
machinery for reaching that market was very inadequate, and so in August, 1917, 
an Association was formed. Arrangements were made whereby the seed was prop- 
erly cleaned before shipment, with the result that $30,000 worth of clover seed has 
found an easy and increasing market because one man, the manager, finds the dis- 
tant market for fifty or more individuals, and because he has control of the qual- 
ity of the product that goes out. Moreover, a market is created for the other seed 
grown in the district and seed prices are being obtained for Oats, Barley, Peas and 
Potatoes. This is an illustration of reaching the distant market through organiza- 
tion. 

Did you ever hear of a place called Rydal Bank? This is a little village con- 
sisting of two stores,a saw mill anda hotel. It is four miles off the main line on the 
north shore east of Sault Ste. Marie. There is a branch railroad running in, over 
which a train runs at infrequent intervals. It is however, surrounded by a good 
farming district. Back in 1914 the owner of the saw mill wrote for information 
re forming a Co-operative Association. About two years later the Northern Co-op- 
erative Company was organized and incorporated, which took over the property of 
the saw mill owner, rented his store and warehouse, hired him as manager and 
started buying and selling. From a distance this looked like another case of un- 
loading a white elephant on the farmer. Circumstances alter cases, however, and 
upon closer inquiry and from actual results, here is apparently, a God-send to people 
situated in what might be called the outskirts of the Province. Previous to the 
formation of this Company, the local store keepers, practically the only market, 
paid only in due bills—no cash. This Company started to pay cash and at trade 
prices, with the result that the members not only have a cash market, but a profit- 
able business, the profits of which come back to themselves. At the present time 
this Company runs a local store, a grist mill, handles practically all farm produce, 
buys supplies, manufactures lumber and has lately erected a 50 bbl. flour mill to 
serve the north shore, the only flour mill in the whole territory except one on St. 
Joseph’s Island, available only part of the year. 

A few years ago there was organized a Potato Growers’ Association in the Rainy 
River District for the purpose of marketing potatoes. For two or three years they 
were very successful, shipping from about seven points on the railroad and market- 
ing all farm products: in fact, this was the only market for the great majority of 
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farmers in the district. Its success was due partly to its necessity and it was 
one of the most useful Associations of its kind in the Province. One can readily 
understand what it would mean to have such a marketing machinery break down, 
thus forcing the members to rebuild individual channels to market. Yet in spite 
of all its advantages and of its necessity, the Association did fail, the whole reason 
being that the accounts were not properly kept; probably no dishonesty, just failure 
to make records. Money was lost, distrust developed and the breakup occurred. 
Co-operation, no matter how necessary, cannot be permanently successful, unless 
carried out on sound business principles in every department. 

Coming down to Sudbury a few years ago someone in the district conceived 
the idea of starting a Co-operative Creamery and making it the foundation for a big 
Farmers’ Company to serve the north country. In order to make the foundation 
broad enough to carry the business that was supposed would come in the future, 
a $20,000 plant was erected. Moreover many unnecessary expenses were incurred 
which made the overhead, in the initial stages of the business, altogether excessive. 
Though the idea of a Co-operative Creamery for the district was sound, the mis- 
take was made of having too much ambition at the start. However, the Government 
came to the rescue with a loan of $12,000, a change was made in management, ex- 
penses were cut down as much as possible and in spite of adverse circumstances 
the Company was able to meet expenses, including interest on its borrowings and to 
make a small trade dividend to its shareholders this last year. The prospects 
are that by economical management the Company will eventually attain its desired 
end. This little trade dividend turned the scale. A few weeks ago shares in this 
Company could not be given away; the trade dividend was concrete evidence of 
efficient business management, the result being more cream, more capital, more con- 
fidence, and I do not doubt that shares in the Company will be sought after so that 
patrons may share the prices received for their produce. 

Another illustration of starting big. Back in 1910 some of the fruit growers 
in the Niagara District started a $75,000 Company with a Dominion Charter for 
the purpose of selling fruit, not only over Ontario but shipping fruit to the West, 
shipping from five stations. The difficulty that arose was that of almost imme- 
diately having a large quantity of fruit to sell for which there was not sufficient time 
for the Company to work up trade connections through which to market. Conse- 
quently fruit spoiled, or was dumped on markets already supplied, with loss to the 
growers and the Company. The Company is still in existence, but this initial mis- 
take has handicapped its whole career. As a result of the experience of this Com- 
pany, smaller Associations sprung up, some of these perhaps going to the other ex- 
treme. For instance, in 1907 or 1908 an Association at Winona was formed with 
about fourteen members. Since that time only about six new members have been 
taken into the company. This is, perhaps, one of the best little fruit companies in 
the Province, making a success of the business and noted for the quality of its fruit, 
and yet, in spite of the fact that there are other good growers in the district anxious 
to join the Company, and whose fruit would not lower the quality of the output, the 
present members decline to admit them. A somewhat similar situation developed in 
the Leamington district. A Company was formed for the purpose of marketing 
early and hot house vegetables, etc. A success was made of the business and the 
members refused to admit others. This brought on the formation of another com- 
pany in the same district and for the same purpose, two Growers’ Companies work- 
ing in the same field and in opposition. Fortunately, the growers of the district 
saw the situation rightly, the two companies have amalgamated, and a third com- 
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pany has come in, resulting in a strong company adequately serving the district 
and growing with the business opportunities that present themselves. 

There are many fruit associations that might be mentioned as illustrating 
co-operative business. For instance, in 1915 an association at Vineland was organ- 
ized and sold $63,000 worth of fruit; In 1916, $100,000 worth; in 1917, $135,000 
worth; as well as handling $60,000 in supplies and in 1918, $165,000 worth, with 
good profits every year and showing steady growth, opening up new lines of trade 
as occasion warrants, in fact serving the growers efficiently. 

Before leaving the Niagara Fruit Associations, I wish to mention a point which 
makes these among the soundest co-operative institutions in the Province, and that 
is—there is practically no price cutting. The co-operative managers and the fruit 
dealers buy fruit on the one platform at the one price on any day. The trade in 
tender fruits is not demoralized, every one has a fair chance, and profitable and 
sound business results; and whenever we go over the Province we find in the Assoc-. 
iations which give promise of permanence, this practice of price cutting is not used. 
either in buying or in selling. In all such cases the usual trade margin is taken and 
the profit so made divided on the co-operative basis, that is, as a trade dividend. 

There are about 50 Egg Circles in the Province, ranging in membership all the 
way from 4 to 400. The story of all these egg circles and others which have failed 
would give an almost complete picture of how co-operation should, or should not, be 
carried on. Time will not permit to tell any of these stories. In reading over 
the names where the circles are established, we find many of them whose previous 
market was the small-town local dealer, with his uneconomic method of marketing 
eggs. Such circles are now receiving, in spite of their distance from the central. 
market, wholesale prices while unorganized points nearer often receive lower prices. 
The secret is not perhaps cheaper costs in marketing but elimination of waste by 
producing a better quality. 

In live stock marketing, some interesting work is being done. During the last 
year possibly 600 cars of live stock have gone to Toronto market through Farmers’ 
Shipping Associations—value about $2,000,000. In some districts, notably in Grey, 
Bruce and Dufferi., practically every shipping point along the railroad has its 
Association. For instance, there is the Rocklyn Farmers’ Club, consisting of 327 
members, who shipped in the first year of their business some $263,000 worth of 
stock. Another club in the same county, The Victoria Club, in 1915 between May 
22nd and Oct. 1st, shipped $82,000 worth of live stock; in 1916, 66 cars, $222,- 
000; in 1917, 73 cars, $250,000; in 1918, 95 cars, $280,000, and this with a mem- 
bership of only 88. When the club started there were nine local drovers serving the 
district. To date there are three left, and even these three have to co-operate among 
themselves to fill a car. 

All the illustrations so far have been of marketing associations. There are 
in the Province, some 500 or 600 Farmers’ Clubs, and most of these have been prac- 
tising the buying of supplies. This has been going on for a number of years and 
much valuable information gained and many of these clubs are now getting into 
the more difficult work of marketing. The buying and selling of a good many of 
these clubs has been centred in the United Farmers’ Co-operative Company Ltd., a 
central organization with headquarters at Toronto, and doing a business last year, 
the fourth of its existence, of over one and three-quarter million dollars. « The Pres- 
ident of that Company is here to-day and will no doubt tell us the story of their 
progress, 
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And so the stories of co-operative endeavor over the Province could be con- 
tinued. ‘The examples given have not been especially picked out. Other Asso- 
ciations such as those in Brant County, Lambton, Simcoe, Leeds, Lennox and Add- 
ington and Dundas where County wide Associations are attempting to start, and 
many others could properly have been mentioned. They illustrate, however, certain 
principles which must be followed if Co-operation is to be a permanent factor in 
trade. Co-operation is not something that can be brought to you, you must do it your- 
self. It is not new, and it is not an experiment. It is not a panacea for all the ills of 
farming but is perhaps one of the most important factors in profitable agriculture. 
Any Association must have an economic basis or it cannot stand; it must follow laws 
of business. Necessity, enthusiasm and loyalty are not enough; beyond these there 
must be efficient business management. Especially at this time during the recon- 
struction period when prices of farm produce are falling, and must inevitably fall, 
the farmer should have his business organization with which to cope with the 
changing conditions. 


CO-OPERATION. 


R. W. E. Burnasy, Prestpent Unitep Farmers’ Co-operative CoMPANyY, 
JEFFERSON. 


I feel it an honor to be asked to speak to you here and also to have my name 
coupled with the names of the other speakers on the programme. 

The subject on which I am asked to base my remarks is one of very great inter- 
est to all classes of men and women and to none more than those engaged in the 
great farming industry. 

Before we can have co-operation we must have organization, and organization 
can be for no other purpose than to co-operate. They go hand in hand and cannot 

Before we can have co-operation we must have organization, and organization 
can be for no other purpose than to co-operate. They go hand in hand and cannot 
be separated. 

Almost all industries and societies have organizations of some kind which have 
for their object the improvement of conditions relative thereto. For example :—the 
manufacturers, bankers, railroads, labor in all its branches, professional men, church- 
es, and last but far from least, farmers. Probably the least efficient of all these is 
the most important industry of them all, viz.: farming. Some of the reasons for 
this lack of organization among farmers is, the very nature of the business, lack of 
public gatherings and the large numbers involved. 

For generations farmers have been co-operators to a certain extent among them- 
selves, with profit. They have owned machinery together, clubbed together in the 
buying of bulls and stallions, in egg circles, cheese factories, building of roads, 
churches, schools, ete. 

There are many branches of co-operation as applied to our calling and as 
there are other gentlemen to speak on the same subject I think it wise to 
direct your attention particularly to co-operative buying and selling, as it affects 
the farming industry. On account of the position which I have the honor to hold 
as president of the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Limited, I trust you will par- 
don a few references to that organization and the work it is doing for the farmers 
of this Province. 

4 8.0. 
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The difference between the wholesale and retail price of a commodity is largely 
a question of selling cost. The manufacturer sells in large quantities to the retailer 
at small selling cost. The retailer sells in small quantities, often on credit, at a con- 
siderable cost plus whatever profit competition will allow him. If then we, as farmers, 
can co-operate or work together so that we are in a position to buy in large 
quantities, we are then in a position to materially reduce the cost of distribution and 
eliminate altogether the retailers’ profit. Just in the same way the nearer we can get 
to the consumer with the produce of our farms by reducing the distribution or selling 
cost, the better prices we can expect to receive. 

This is the place the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Limited, is trying to fill. 
The success the company has had in the five years it has been in existence is ample 
proof that there is a place in the business world for such an organization. A similar 
work, but along a little different line, is being carried on by the Department of 
Agriculture of this Province under the direction of Mr. Hart, the gentleman who 
has just spoken to us. 

The United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. is owned entirely by the farmers of 
Ontario. It now has a subscribed capital of $100,000 and last year did a business of | 
over one and three-quarter million dollars. They own and operate a large wholesale 
and retail grocery and produce business in Toronto, which not only gives us a whole- 
sale connection, but also provides an excellent market for farm produce. Other lines 
handled by the company in large quantities are sugar, salt, feeds, coal, rope, binder 
twine, coal oil, seeds, fertilizer, implements, gas engines, harness, etc. We buy eggs, 
poultry, butter, vegetables, fruit, grain, hay, etc. 

We are now preparing a catalogue of the lnes handled preparatory to the es- 
tablishment of a mail order business. We are also about to establish throughout the 
Province a system of central distributing warehouses, also a seed cleaning plant for 
the handling of grain and grass seeds. 

We have also worked up a large and successful business in the co-operative 
selling of livestock. Within a few weeks we expect to own a seat in the livestock 
exchange at West Toronto and have our own office there. 

The company is really the co-operative or trading branch of The United Farm- 
ers of Ontario. Our business is done largely through U.F.O. clubs, although the 
company and the association are separate organizations. 

These clubs have their officers such as president, secretary and business man- 
ager. The latter is appointed to look after the buying and selling for the club. 
He is usually allowed a commission of one per cent. on business done to pay him 
for his time and trouble. In a few of the larger clubs a man is engaged on a salary 
basis to look after the business. 

All business is done on a cash basis. ‘Temporary credits for buying are 
arranged at the banks either by the personal guarantee of all or some of the mem- 
bers, or by the giving of collateral notes. 

The object of the company is not to make money, but to distribute commodities 
at as low a cost as possible consistent with safety and efficiency. We have always 
paid a dividend of seven per cent. on the paid up capital stock and carried a small 
amount to reserve account each year. Further than this we do not aim to make a 

rofit. 
; The growth of The United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. has not been without 
many difficulties. We have had strong opposition from many sources. Combines, 
associations, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, newspapers and politicians have 
schemed to block us but in spite of this. opposition we have met with most remark- 
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able and phenomenal success. The U.F.O. organization now has over six hundred 
clubs with a total membership of over twenty-five thousand and they are proving 
loyal to their organization. 

We have on record many cases: where goods have been sold by our competitors 
at an actual loss to themselves in their efforts to upset our organization. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers have refused to sell to us, and scheme after scheme has 
been concocted to draw away the business of club members. In the livestock we have 
probably met the greatest opposition. Drovers have actually bought hogs at outside 
points above the fed and watered price at the Toronto stock yards in their hope of 
stopping the co-operative shipping of live stock. They have changed their shipping 
days 10 the same day as ours in an effort to get control of the local shipping yard. 
Then at the stock yards there was for a long time an apparent organized effort to 
stop farmers from shipping their stock co-operatively. 

Almost without exception, however, we have ultimately been able to win out. 
I do not mean by this that we do not expect further opposition. There will be lots 
of it, but if we stick together we are sure to overcome a great deal of it. We are 
looking forward to the day when a larger portion of the farmers’ buying and selling 
will come and go through the one central office. When that day arrives, and it is 
apparently coming very rapidly, our orders will be of such magnitude, together with 
our attractive cash buying method, that few firms can afford to ignore the farm- 
ers’ co-operative movement. 

In this connection I am looking forward to the day when there will be a closer 
union between the government co-operative clubs and our own. Under the present 
system many farmers are actually competing against one another in their buying. 
The more buyers there are for anything the greater the tendency of the vendor to 
raise the price. On the other hand by combining orders into one we so strengthen 
our buying powers that there is every tendency toward the best possible price on 
the part of the vendor. | 

The business methods of the United Farmers’ Co-operative Co. and the U.F.O. 
follow closely the plan adopted by the grain growers of the west, probably one of 
the most successful co-operative organizations in the world. A most interesting and 
instructive history of this organization has just been written in the book called 
“Deep Furrows.” It is a book I would recommend very highly to anyone inter- 
ested in the farmers’ co-operative movement. 


As already stated, our object has always been to keep prices as low as possible. 
. There is another method practised by many co-operative companies which has 
many features about it that commend it highly. The plan is to sell goods at regular 
prices, and, at certain periods to declare a patronage dividend. It is claimed by the 
supporters of this system that much of the objection of -wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to sell to co-operative organizations would be overcome. 

I am of the opinion that very shortly the farmers of this Province will be forced 
to create a co-operative system for the selling of milk. At the present time there are 
sections where the producer is selling his milk at less than cost. There is no organ- 
ized method of handling this important product. Local associations have been 
formed with some success, but in the unorganized districts there is no effort what- 
ever to get a fair price for the product. There is a movement on foot now for the 
organization of the cheese factories in the Province similar to the plan which is 
working out so well in Saskatchewan. There is certainly room for great improve- 
ment in the milk business. 
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There are many other features of co-operation which might be touched upon 
if time would allow. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the privilege of addressing you and trust 
that you will all get behind this big co-operative movement and push it for all you 
are worth. The movement can be made a success as it has in other lands but it 
requires a great deal of careful leadership and we, the young men, will have to do it. 
We must believe in its objects, in ourselves and the other fellow. Although we will 
have many discouragements and hard knocks we must be prepared to make sac- 
rifices and often accept losses in order to win. 


CO-OPERATION. 


R. W. Wapz, Director oF Co-oPERATIVE Woot MARKETING FoR ONTARIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, TORONTO. 


The second wool sale of our Association has now been held and the reports 
made public. It might be well to review the prices of the wool market. 

In 1913, wool sold around ivc. per pound. In 1914 (first year of the war) 
the wool price was approximately 20c. per pound. In 1915 and 1916 the wool 
increased in price to something like 30c. per pound. In 1917, the first year’s work 
of the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association, wool sold by the Association averaged 
something better than 60c. per pound. This wool was sold the latter part of June 
1917, and up to that time wool was selling anywhere from 40c. to 54c. per pound. 
Immediately after the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association sale the price was 
raised up to near the price obtained by the co-operative shippers. Something under 
300,000 pounds was sold co-operatively in 1917. 

In 1918 approximately 750,000 pounds have been collected by the Ontario 
Sheep Breeders’ Association. The grades and number of pounds of this wool are 


as follows: 


Grades. Number of pounds. 
Fine, medium combing ii i. ies ae se siete se a oes inte ate ters fy rotene ots 8,190 
Meditim’ ‘combing 2.2 via ce Se oe ee cries cre 127,694 
Medium’ clothing =o ... seats cc pears clare creneeae inonelodenettes iets eure oe 24,558 
Low, meditim” Combine st ssc 2 tc ee cree cece et eee tte tte eer tee 226,354 
Low*= combing: 07278 Sie eee es ee ee reer ees overt rate < 167,401 
Coarse ne ie a Wiese cloacae ele Witenes oe ele eda oe eee ie 103,825 
Burry! 200s SCCGY. cae accorseete cs oot erie rice, Veer eet cn tal oer rie acre eee 15,593 
Cotte er ees i ee ea ent etre te iore erate eee 26,276 
Deadie(aieniacieny aac eee ie ee ee ee eee b 4,981 
Grey Wind» DlaACKs Sor. crase bletab susie vue ones eats, oie et cae eee ars 4,167 
TS Ae hoy cated alec ste sw ana. Oe: hietak e neto tare ame teeraseltn OMe te teeita te tetaee aes te 18,136 
Miscellaneous. ae) kh 5 SOE ae oe eels Meee ere 12,544 


The sheep population for Canada is 2,000,000, for the United States 50,000,- 
000, for the Argentine 80,000,000. 

The wool clip from these countries would be nearly in the same proportion. 
A large portion of Argentine wool, as well as the bulk of our coarse wool, is 
marketed in the United States. This indicates how important the American market 
is in regulating wool prices. Previous to this year American prices, grade for 
gtade, have been higher than those quoted in Canada. 
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The American Government early this year fixed the price of wool in the United 
States, based on the price of scoured wool on July 30th, 1917. The following 
table gives the American prices for scoured wool of our various Ontario grades, 
the average per cent. shrink, the price in the grease of Ontario wool at Boston, 
selling price of Ontario wool, and net price to Ontario wool growers: 


| Estimated | American Net price to 
ee average price per Siege ve Ontario sie 
: xed price per cent. pound at | obtained by |growers wit. 
Grades of Ontario Wool. on scoured | shrink of | Boston for |Ontario wool] 84% selling’ 
basis. | Ontario Ontario growers. charges 
wool. grades. deducted. | 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Meds cont bing |<. eisteawa.s oes $1 40 | 47 % 74.20 764 74 
Medcclounhing <s <i. ees al 462 % 73.29 734 71 
Low Med. combing.......... 1 28 444% 71.04 733 71 
Eow.c 0mbingict. fecot os oaks 117 44 % 65.52 67 65 
Coarse COMING. ccs suc cel. 1 07 443% 59.65 602 59 


In connection with the above table it will be interesting to note that the 
average net price, column 5, for all classes of wool including rejects but leaving 
out some high priced miscellaneous wool, was 65.5c. per pound. 

The average net price for all market grades which leaves out miscellaneous 
and rejects was 68.3c. per pound. 

The average net price for all market grades except coarse was 70c. per pound. 

The prices obtained in Ontario this year have been nearer a comparative 
proper basis of value than ever before. The growers of coarse wool should realize 
that, until either the manufacturer can better utilize this grade of wool or that 
the demand for coarse wool products create an increased demand for coarse wool, 
this grade cannot bring as high a price as the finer grades. 

It is true that where the dealer has given approximately a flat price for wool 
the growers of this grade (coarse wool) have obtained a higher price than the 
market demands would warrant. In some cases the dealers, while making money 
on the finer grades, have lost money on the coarse. The co-operative selling of 
wool by grades is intended to put the wool trade on a proper basis and give each 
grade its proper market value. It should, moreover, be borne in mind by the wool 
grower that co-operation has brought the price of wool up to a level which it could 
not have attained if co-operation had not been employed. Some of our shippers 
may have obtained a lower price by selling co-operatively than if they had sold 
to the local dealer, but the reason that they had the offer of a higher price from 
the local dealer was the competition set up by co-operation, and the fact that 
the dealer was buying on practically a one-price basis. 

True co-operation is standing together, and no man can say he is possessed 
with the spirit of co-operation who stays with the principle only so long as he 
sees more immediate profit for himself. The man who is not steadfast should not 
attach himself to any co-operative movement, and the one weakness in co-operative 
marketing has been that the individual would not remain steadfast long enough 
to secure for co-operation its utmost reward. 

The Association has tried in every way to give each shipper full value for 
his clip. The wool was carefully weighed on arrival at Guelph, and each item 
required to make complete identification was noted. The wool was graded by 
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graders who know the grades and values of wool. The grades of wool were then 
re-weighed, and any discrepancy in weight over the first weighing was noted before 
the wool was finally put in the bins. 

In case of clerical errors, the shipper was requested to call attention to such 
mistakes promptly in order that they might be adjusted. 

Three and a half per cent. was taken off the selling price of each grade in 
order to cover the cost of sacks and twine, handling same, work of grading and 
selling wool at Guelph, etc. The net price per grade to the shippers is given in 
column five of the forgoing table. 

The Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association through its officers and directors 
have influenced legislation for the protection of sheep, and are constantly endeavor- 
ing to protect the sheep owner. They, therefore, believe it is to the best interests 
of the sheep breeders to become members of the Association, and this is why a 
membership fee was deducted from each shipper’s returns, as stated on application 
forms. 

We believe that the work of the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association in 
handling a half million dollars’ worth of Ontario wool, has increased the price 
to the wool growers of this province by many thousands of dollars. The Association 
cannot obtain high prices. for wool in the reject class, but the prices obtained for 
the market grades have compared favorably with that received by wool growers, 
either in Canada or the United States. 

We recommend such careful handling of the wool product as will bring it to 
the market in its most desirable form, so that the highest price will be obtained 
by the Ontario wool grower. 


CO-OPERATION. 
H. H. Le Drew, Lecturer in Economics, O. A. CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


We often hear it said that an instructor need not look for any results in his 
life time. It is not often in a man’s life that he sees such good results coming 
from his work as I have observed in listening to the addresses delivered at this 
meeting. Some of the ex-students will remember, long before any of the co- 
operative societies which we have heard mentioned this morning were thought of, 
of hearing me say, almost word for word, what has been said by the speakers this 
morning. 

In 1906, we started this co-operative work at the College here. _I can assure 
you, at that time, it was like the voice of one crying in the wilderness—nobody 
listened, no interest was taken. ‘There were few co-operative societies then in 
existence. 

The association at this College is truly experimental. We have no volume 
of business to show you in order to entice you to become co-operators. What 
we are doing is to test out some principles of co-operation and see if they are 
applicable to the conditions on the farm. 

I have this to say, during the last three or four years, wherever efforts have 
been made to organize for co-operation, the sections where ex-students from this 
College are to be found have proved to be comparatively easy to organize. Now, 
that is our office. Some of you look for great things to be done by the co-operative 
society at this college, but that is not our purpose at all; our office is to experiment 
and try to ascertain the means that are best for co-operative societies, on a small 
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scale, and if our methods work out satisfactorily, to pass them on—if poor, to 
discard them. 

The association at the O. A. C. is controlled entirely by the students them- 
selves, and any mistakes that are made have to be charged. against the students. 
That is precisely as it should be because the association has to stand on its own 
merits, no matter what happens. We have to stick to the orthodox rules of the 
game, rules that we have found to be right, helpful and successful in other countries. 
Our society here, small as it is, is founded upon the principles of one of the oldest 
institutions in the world. From them we have taken our rules, and applied same 
to our association as far as applicable to conditions here. 

There is one thing we do that will answer a question that was ate up 
here, and that is, we invite inspection of our books by our members so they can 
see what we are doing. I am not quite sure that that would be good policy for a 
co-operative association out in the country where the members are not close enough 
together to correct any wrong impressions that might be made. We borrow what 
money we need at a fixed rate of interest which becomes an expenditure to the 
association. We do not issue stock, although I am satisfied there is a good field 
for that kind of co-operative society. I am also satisfied that a combination of a 
joint stock company and a truly co-operative association, would be a very strong 
organization for this Province and perhaps for the whole Dominion of Canada. 

We also pay as much as we can in rebates annually. Some do not do that, 
but our experience is that it pays to hand out a dividend each year. In that way, 
when the students arrive, instead of having to preach the gospel of co-operation 
and instruct them all about it, all we have to do is to say that there is a co-operative 
society for them to join, if they wish, after they have enquired and satisfied 
themselves what we are doing. The students join readily. Out of a couple of 
hundred students, there are only twenty or thirty who are not members. 

I must say a word about management. I am in favor of giving a manager 
all the scope he wants. It is important to select a good manager. If he is the 
wrong man, do not keep him. Once having put the manager on the job, give 
him full charge. It is true there is a Board to see that he carries out instructions 
and to see that others leave him alone. The manager’s work is to see that the 
association is successful; that there is an annual rebate paid; that there is a good 
healthy growth; that there is no friction whatever, or, if such occurs, that it is 
instantly removed and that money be obtained with the least possible annoyance 
from members. After he does those things, he can do as he pleases. The manager 
must shoulder the full responsibility. 

The Board has another duty which is to look over the political situation. It 
may be that the office of the Board is to keep the association unspotted from the 
world of politics, but whether it be that or to take an active part, I am satisfied 
that one of the duties of the Board is to understand the situation and bring in 
recommendations from time to time. 

There is another feature and that is the reciprocal nature of the co-operative 
association. An animal could no more gain without the circulating system of the 
blood than could a co-operative association without the help and assistance of its 
members. That is a feature about which we can boast at this College. When a 
man becomes a member of a society he must realize that he must think for it, 
act for it, fight for it if necessary, every day. He is a partner in that concern. 
It is his business and he must not go away and forget all about it but must do 
something he can for the association every day of his hfe. If the member fails 
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to do that, the society is as sure to go under as it is if you adopt any measure that 
is unbusinesslike. We have worked out that feature to our own satisfaction and 
I think there should be some means of bringing that feature of co-operative asso- 
ciations to the attention of its members from day to day, or from week to week, 
or from month to month. The big things accomplished by the co-operative asso- 
clations are most encouraging and helpful to me in my work. 


INCREASE IN EGG PRODUCTION IN THE WINTER SEASON. 
Pror. W. R. Granam, O. A. CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


Increase in egg production in the winter season is a many sided* problem. 
It is influenced in particular by the stock, number of hours a hen can see to eat, 
the feeds given, the comfort of the houses, the attendant and the weather. There 
may be other factors unknown but at present thesc appear to be the main points of 
importance. 

The attendant or the personal factor is more important than many consider. 
The attendant should be a keen observer, have good judgment as to the quantity 
to be fed, as well as a knowledge of the feeds required. He or she should also 
have a natural fondness for the stock. 

The weather is one factor we cannot control. Continued lack of sunshine 
and temperature below zero usually lessen the production. 

The house must be comfortable, not necessarily warm, but light, dry, well 
ventilated, and free from direct draughts over the birds. 

The feeds given should be of a variety such as whole grain, ground grains, 
succulent feeds, green feeds, animal protein, as well as grit and shell. 

One of the interesting factors influencing production in the winter season 
is the number of hours a hen can see to eat. Where the general condition of the 
housing and feeding are fair to good, it is quite possible, that, by maintaining 
fourteen hours of ight for the hen to eat, a twenty-five per cent. or more increased 
production may reasonably be expected. 

In order to lay well a hen must consume more feed than is required for 
body maintenance. When the days are short, now not much more than nine hours 
of daylight, many hens appear to have difficulty in consuming enough feed to ° 
lay well, but when we add five hours more of artificial lighting she does much 
better, and, of course, eats more food. We have not determined, as yet, how 
much increased feed is taken, but roughly it is fifteen per cent. 

The best artificial light, all things considered, is electricity. It is much 
more convenient and less labor than ordinary barn lanterns or gasoline lanterns. 
It requires at least ten barn lanterns to light a house sixty feet long and twelve 
feet wide. Two gasoline lanterns would light the same house, or five ordinary 
electric lights. Some people use light both at morning and at night, others in 
the morning only, and others at night only. Our practice has been to use the 
light at night only, with the exception of a very few dull mornings when the 
pens are too dark for the hens to see to eat at about seven o’clock. Our pens 
are lighted in the afternoon as soon as the pens get dull or dark; at this season 
of the year between four and five o’clock; and the lights are turned off at nine 
o’clock. This makes about fourteen working or eating hours for the hens. 

The results as secured to date are given on the following page: 
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The last column gives the egg production per bird for the time the test has 
been conducted. 


It will be noticed there is a marked increase in egg production where the lights 
are used, whether pullets or yearling hens, or whether White Leghorns or Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 


The figures for the 160 March hatched pullets without lights are given to 
show that a pullet well bred and hatched early will give a good acccunt of herself 
even when the days are short. 


Good egg production can be secured without the use of extra lighting. Birds 
that are bred for high egg production will give a good account of themselves 
without extra lighting. 


Good winter egg producing stock is that which is well bred, healthy, and 
of the proper age. It is understood that such stock to perform must be well 
fed and housed. 


Early hatched pullets usually lay much better than hens during the winter. 
Our experience would indicate that it will take from five to six months to mature 
a pullet, ready to lay. Of course some families of the same breed mature much 
earlier than others, and the general care of the chicks, while growing, is of im- 
portance. Then again March hatched chickens lay at a younger age than do 
those hatched in April, while those hatched in May or June are still slower to 
mature; probably owing to lack of daylight in which to see to eat when nearing 
maturity. 

Below is given the percentage egg production from the bred-to-lay Barred 
Rocks atenens in March, April and May, for the winter seasons of 1915-16; 
1916-17; 1917-18; and 1918 to end of December: 


— September October November December January February 

1915-16 
March hatched % % % | % % % 

pullets.... Lio4 36.8 43.4 40.6 52.8 49.0 
April hatched 

puilets 7... 0 8.3 24.6 29.5 41.8 44.0 
May hatched 

pullets.... 0 0 | 223 te 28.8 360.0 

1916-17 
March hatched 

pulletc vac: Ai One 28.8 35.0 45.0 AZee 
April hatched 

pullets.... ) 30.5 40.7 54.8 beat DES. 
May hatched 

pnilets ac 0° 0 6.5 18.0 29.5 39.0 

1917-18 
March hatched 

pullets ee 24.9 32.4 26.6 24.1 18.6 36.6 
April hatched 

pullets..-.. 0 LOZ 30.0 28 .0 Zot 39.5 
May hatched 

pullets.... 0 0 | pada te 48.6 24.5 29.0 

1918-19 
March hatched 

pullets.... oie Ate Gai: sy: aL! ER Din rd Oe) 68 ae g 
April hatched | 

pulléts 22. 0 55h) | 48.7 eG i a iigthcvas gale ee ee, ae 
May hatched | 

pullets. ..: 0 0 23.9 Aa Oe VS SP oor a eee 
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It will be noted that in November, 1916, the March hatched pullets fell off 
in production. This was due to the fact that a number of them moulted. The 
winter of 1917-18 was unusual in many respects. We-were obliged to change 
the attendant in October, and, furthermore, the grain feed was changed. ‘These 
conditions, with an exceptionally cold winter, leave one in doubt as to why the 
birds did not perform as usual. 

Taking all the figures, one can see the advisability of hatching pullets in late 
March and April where winter eggs are wanted. 

One of. the most perplexing and interesting problems is the selection or 
breeding of high egg producers. In a word, our results to date would suggest 
that it is a question of isolation of individuals, male and females, who have the 
ability to transmit heavy laying to their offspring. 

_ Some time ago Dr. Pearl, formerly of the Maine Experiment Station, pub- 
lished a bulletin on “ How Egg Production was Transmitted.” His results sug- 
gested the value of the male and that a good hen mated to a poor male would 
likely give very indifferent results. He also made mention of the fact that among 
the high producing hens there were two classes, one of which was a much better 
breeder than the other. Our breeding work has been directed largely along the 
lines suggested by Dr. Pearl. It simply amounts to the selection, by means of 
the trap-nest, of the high layers; these in turn are mated to sons of high layers 
and the progeny of the mating is again tested as to egg production. In other 
words, it is isolation and progeny testing; the isolation of the good laying hen 
and the sons of the good layers; mating these together and testing the progeny. 
Later comes the isolation of good breeders of high performers, both male and 
female. 

A pullet that lays over 30 eggs in November, December and January and 
over 150 eges for twelve consecutive months, we consider a good layer. There 
are late hatched pullets that will not lay well during the winter but do well 
during June, July and August. These we are disposed to consider as good layers 
and that the lack of winter eggs was our fault in not hatching them earlier. 
A general statement would be that a good laying hen lays well during the winter 
and during June, July, and August. Almost any hen will lay well during March, 
April and May. 

As an illustration of the method of progeny testing the following records 
of males and females are given: 

Male No. 661 represents one of the best males we have found as judged by 
the performance of his daughters. He was bred to 13 females. The following 
table gives the females he was bred to, and includes the egg records of the hen, 
both winter production and the total for the year, together with the daughters 
of the mating. 
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Two of the hens were bred to other males and the results of these matings 
are given: 
PROGENY TEST OF MALE 661 


| i . 
Winter Yearly 3 7 ; Winter Yearly \ 
Dam Production | Production | Offspring | Production | Production Remarks 
E182 41 162 F445 30 171 
F759 23 170 
£190 72 203 F229 rigs 192 
E248 65 175 F 79 60 167 Me 4) 
F116 DSdmo ties cee eeies Died in May 
F147 93 Bel 
F 292 58 181 
F309 63 129 
267 27 124 F272 40 134 
#290 68 185 F110 T Die ge ete se clete ck tots Died in June 
F123 37 149 
E307 53 184 | F 12 22 161 
F160 84 225 
' F 235 91 174 
| F257 59 188 
E348 Zo 84 F 260 69 163 
E354 17 61 | F145 4 48 Moulted broody 
E411 30 185 F 96 60 165 
F175 57 194 
E188 17 125 
F234 69 Bee, 
F304 59 183 
F343 65 161 Died in July 
D4 61 199 G 271 46 179 Male A. O. 534 
G 809 69 213 E190 72 103 
G 340 43 193 1222) 9 wees 
G 341 58 182 iMale C1047 
D178 29 141 G 156 85 Zee | E277 47 184 
| G 276 46 179 | E271 19 179 
B95 71 140 G 313 59 212 Male Extra 
| D298 388 119 


We would expect from such a male that all his daughters would give a winter 
egg production of over 30 eggs and that the yearly production would be from 
150 eggs upwards. 

F12 and F145 did not lay the required number of eggs during the winter 
but F12 did do fairly well for the year. F145 was a poor layer at all seasons 
of the year. She was broody several times and also moulted some feathers during 
the winter laying season. 

Daughters F272 and F309 laid well during the winter but not so well for 
the year. This, in a measure, was due to them being out of condition for a part 
of the time. 

Male 872 was bred to 12 hens. The number of offspring is small but, never- 
theless, it is sufficient to at least suggest that this male is very much inclined 
to produce only fair daughters, none laying 200 or more eggs and several below 


the 150 egg standard for the year. We consider this male rather a poor producer. 
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PROGENY TEST OF MALE 872 


Winter Yearly Winter Yearly 

Dam | Production ‘Production | Progeny | Production Production 
E 88 35 135 G 278 52 160 
E205 52 130 G 196 51 165 
E371 43 187 G 236 67 142 
E372 25 179 G 161 50 189 
E373 oL 122 G 266 59 175 
E396 29 103 G175 26 138 
E 405 25 93 G 187 35 85 
E 488 35 152 G 275 53 186 
E 452 13 95 G 206 49 123 
E 482 52 160 G 64 12 143 

G 213 51 2162 
E 488 14 77 G 66 26 166 
E 492 37 184 G 44 62 196 


Male 3-1913 was successfully bred to but five females. The average egg produc- 
tion of all the daughters is high. It will be noted that this male bred much better 
to some hens than others. 

We would expect the sons of F21 to be much more reliable breeders of high 
layers than the sons of F51 for the reason that all of the daughters of F21 were 
good layers, whereas one of the daughters of F'51 was a poor layer. 


PROGENY TEST OF MALE 3,-1913 


2 


Winter Yearly Winter Yearly; 
ae! Production Production PES SBN | Production Production. 
F 21 61 214 G 157 53 187 
G 159 90 252 
G 186 1 226 
F 51 21 172 G 54 38 200 
G 247 13 119 
G 270 44 182 
F 79 60 167 G 53 37 135 
G 163 88 282 
F188 18 Died in April G 56 58 211 
F239 66 200 G171 39 165 
G 237 B4 154 


We would expect sons equal to male 661 if such male was bred to F21, but 
when F21 was bred to male 3-1913 we would expect about one-half of the males 
to be as good as male 661 and the others about like male 3-1913. 

Now for a moment let us examine the records of three females on the progeny. 
test basis: 
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PROGENY TEST OF HENS 


Winter Yearly Winter Yearly Winter Yearly 
He | Production | Production Dam | Production | Production | ?®™ | Production Production 
E 123 | (@ | 231 E 241 | 45 229 E 250 50 | 159 
Bred to Male 700 Bred to Male 684 Bred to Male 658 
F284 60 — 184 F 45 84 203 Lea | 61 214 
302 76 180 421 48 192 88 45 LB 
320 16 123 1998 0 137 97 79 219 
2000 39 iz 124 23 154 
130 90 242 
146 54 Died in May 
159 87 242 
hh Winter Yearly i Winter Yearly 
Production Production Production Production 
Bred to Male 6-1913 Bred to Male 7-1913 
G 167 47 161 G 326 | (igs Died in April 
320 15 128 334 84 234 
354 48 161 289 | 63 164 
Bred to Male 5145 
H332....May 18 Noy. 11 Dec. 21 X1998—March, April, May....... Meer, 41 
H379 fe a Ie To pats June, July, Augusto. scree 56 
H401 - ee <0 September, October .......... 40 


Of the 3 hens, H123 is the best layer and E250 the poorest. The trap-nest has 
shown all three to be very good hens. Unfortunately we are unable to show the 
breeding results from E250 from more than one male. 

E123 was bred to 2 males and in each case there is one poor daughter out 
of three produced. 

E241 was bred to 3 males. Daughter No. 1,998 was a June hatched chick, 
hence the poor winter showing, but she did well during June, July and August, 
and we believe the lack of winter eggs was our fault, not hers. We have included 
three daughters hatched May 18th, 1918. These add interest, as from their 
performance thus far, we would expect them to equal their half-sisters for yearly 
production. 

H250 is a very interesting bird, but one of her daughters is as poor a layer 
as she was and this one went into partial moult during the winter. Again if 
you refer to male 3-1913 you will note that F21 was a hen whose daughters were 
good layers. 

In conclusion, of the birds cited we would expect excellent results from both 
males and females by mating such a male as No. 661 to hens H250, E241, and F21. 

The trap-nest isolated the hen that laid. The testing of the progeny located 
the good breeder. | 

A Memsperr: What is as good as electric light? 

Pror. Granam: Some farmers are using barn lanterns, gasolene lanterns 
and natural gas. It will take an hour a day to fill the lanterns, clean the globes 
and trim the wicks. It takes two gasolene lanterns or ten barn lanterns or five 
ordinary electric lights to light a house 60 ft. x 12 ft. Natural gas is perhaps 
better than gasolene light but you have to protect your globes and be very careful 
how many nails you drive in the wall where the mantles are or you will break 
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more mantles than the value of the eggs you will get. Outside of that, one 
system of lighting will give as many eggs as the other. You will get enough 
eggs in a week to pay for the hghting all winter. 

Tue Presrpent: What is the effect of the longer hours of hght on fertility? 

Pror. GrawamM: If anything, it will be detrimental to the male bird but not 
to the hen. 

A Memser: What about hatching? 

Pror. GraHamM: That remains to be seen. I expect hens that lay heavily ~ 
when put on lights will have greater hatching power, while the hens whose egg 
production does not increase will likely show a decrease in the hatching power. 

A Mempsr: Is there any likelihood that the extra work, because of having 
the hghts, will shorten the life of the bird? 

Pror. GraHAm: I do not think so. 

A Mermper: What does it cost to instal lights in a house? 

Pror. Granam: As near ag I can tell, to use three lights in a pen of one 
hundred birds, the cost would be from four to five cents per night. 

Dr. Zavrrz: Would this method of using artificial light be of much service 
on the average farm, in time to come? 

Pror. GraHam: I judge that the general use of artificial light will not be 
practicable, for two reasons: first, it is bound to increase the work on the farm, 
and second, increase in egg production is a question of efficiency and careful 
management, and unless the caretaker is particularly interested in poultry I 
doubt whether the necessary attention will be given. There are farms where the 
artificial light is in use. ; 

THE PresipentT: In regard to the color of the bred-to-lay strain of the 
Barred Rocks, do they run as light as the old style? 

Pror. Granam: They are not as light as they were. We put in with the 
bred-to-lay Barred Rocks a few exhibition bred birds each year, as new blood, 
trying to improve the color and type. It is a question whether they ever will 
be a good color. Color and egg production do not seem to lke each other, also 
good color and early maturity do not appear to like one another. 


THE OUTLOOK. FOR FLAX GROWING IN ONTARIO. 
R. L. DeFRIES, SECRETARY CANADIAN FLAX GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, TORONTO. 


I have been asked to speak to you on one of the oldest industries in which man- 
kind has engaged. The cultivation of flax and weaving of linen has been carried 
on for at least four thousand years. Centuries before the Christian era we read 
of kings who were clothed in purple and fine hnen, and the tombs of Egypt and 
Assyria still furnish abundant proof that this art had been brought to a considerable 
state of perfection by these ancient peoples. 

But however interesting an historical survey of the matter might be, we must 
in the short time at our disposal turn to the practical and not less interesting 
questions which arise in connection with the industry at the present time. 

Four years of war have left their burdens of debt and taxation and we are be- 
ginning to realize in all parts of the Empire that if we are to maintain our proud 
place in the world we must give the closest attention to the development of our nat- 
ural resources and the maintenance and expansion of our trade. 
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I need hardly say to you that in this particular industry we stand pre-eminent. 
Irish linens take first place in the world’s markets and form a not inconsiderable 
portion of our export trade. 

Now the problem which faces us to-day, and it is one in which Ontario is partic- 
ularly interested—is to find within the Empire an adequate and satisfactory supply 
of raw material. As you all know more than half the world’s supply of flax was 
grown in Russia before the war. Of the total imports into Great Britain for the 
eight years prior to 1914 Russia furnished 75 per cent. 

As the war progressed these supples steadily diminished until in 1917 they 
had entirely vanished—and that at a time when the demand for linen for aeroplane 
wings was becoming more and more insistent. It was under these circumstances 
that the call came to Ontario. In 1914 there were not more than fifteen scutch mills 
operating in this Province and the quantity of land devoted to flax could not have 
exceeded three thousand acres. During the past four years the number of mills 
has more than doubled, the flax area has increased to fourteen thousand acres, and 
the export market value of fibre and seed from last season’s crop amounts to more 
than four and one-half millions of dollars. 

As I consider these facts I am not surprised that you and others interested 
in the progress of Canada and of this Province in particular should ask what is 
to be the future of this industry now that the war is over. Can we continue to 
develop and build it up so that when trade conditions become normal we can carry 
on the business with profit to ourselves and the world at large? 

In seeking an answer to this question we are naturally met by two others, 
namely, are conditions in Canada favorable to the economic production of flax— 
or are we likely to be crushed by competition from Russia and other countries? 

The primary conditions of success would seem to be a favorable soil and climate 
and a sufficient supply of labor at such wages as the industry can afford to pay. 

To what extent do these conditions exist in Canada? So far as soil and climate 
are concerned I think we may safely say that in a large part of Ontario they are 
eminently satisfactory and in every respect equal to most of the Russian flax districts. 
Our chief danger lies in a possible lack of rain during the month of June when the 
flax is making its growth but I believe, and you gentlemen who are more familiar 
with these problems than I am will bear me out when I say, that by proper drainage 
and first class cultivation of the soil loss from this source can be very greatly re- 
duced, Russia also suffers from droughts and from the late frosts in the spring, 
but in spite of these handicaps has planted over three million acres of flax every 
year, for a number of years. 

As to soil it must be admitted that the Irish farmer gets from thirty to forty 
per cent. more flax-straw per acre than we do. This I think is less due to natural 
conditions of soil and climate than to cultivation. Years ago in Ontario heavy 
crops of flax used to be grown on newly broken land and on similar land the same 
results are obtained to-day. I think, too, that under our present method of carry- 
ing on business we do not get the best land. Very little flax is grown by the farm- 
er and sold to the scutch mill owner or taken to the mill to be scutched. The almost 
universal practice in Ontario is for the mill owner to rent a number of fields from 
the farmers in his district at a more or less uniform price per acre. The farmer cul- 
tivates the land, and sows the seed furnished to him by the mill owner—and this 
labor is included in the rental paid for the land. As I have said, this rental is 
more or less uniform in each district and it would therefore be surprising if the 
mill owner got the best land and if it got particularly good cultivation. 
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The present high price of flax has enabled the mill owner to greatly increase 
the rental paid for land, but as wheat and other crops have also been unusually 
profitable the situation has not materially changed. There is of course a limit to 
the price the mill owner will pay, because he takes all the risks, while the farmer 
gets his rent whether the crop be good or bad. It is only natural that under such 
circumstances the farmer should reserve his best land for his own crops. In an 
effort to overcome this difficulty some of the mill owners are now offering to pay a 
graduated rental based on the yield of straw per acre. Another method is to have 
the farmer grow his own crop under agreement whereby the mill owner is to pay 
him a certain price per ton for the straw delivered at the mill. 

A suggestion has been made that the government should erect a mill in a suit- 
able locality and try to get the farmers of the district to raise their own flax and 
have it scutched at the mill. This would enable the farmer to realize all the 
profits. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, namely, that we have in Ontario an 
abundance of excellent land suitable for our purposes, and I am convinced that 
we shall by one means or another bring more and more of the best of it into use 
for flax production. 

I think we will all agree too, that we may look for improved methods of deal- 
ing with the soil so as to get the best results from it. This college, and the De- 
partments of Agriculture may I think be congratulated upon the work they have 
already done along these lines. In a most interesting pamphlet on the flax indus- 
try in Canada written by Mr. Jas. A. MacCrackin, and published by the Depart- 
ment at Ottawa, he gives a lot of most valuable information as to fertilizers and 
cultivation. 

The labor problems arise in connection with the harvesting and subsequent 
handling of the straw. For reasons which we have not time to discuss it has 
been found advisable to harvest the crop by pulling instead of cutting it. Up to 
date this has had to be done by manual labor, and when you consider that the 
pulling must be done as soon as the straw reaches a certain state of maturity and 
that the average worker does not pull more than a third of an acre a day you will 
realize what a difficult problem this is, and you will extend your sympathy to the 
flax-man who has to find sufficient help to gather in his crop of anything from 
three hundred to two thousand acres scattered about in fields of all sizes on farms 
more or less remote from his mills. 

To the primary difficulty of finding sufficient laborers is added that of trans- 
porting them from field to field and of shielding them from the seductive influen- 
ces of other mill owners who may happen to be short of help. Then again, it may 
rain and work has to cease until the straw is dry, and in the meantime the Jabor- 
ers have to be provided for. 

We cannot pause to review the efforts which have been made to produce a 
machine to Co this work. Three such were tried out in Ontario last year. One of 
them seems to combine all the essential elements of success. JT saw it at work at 
Willowdale, where it pulled a number of acres successfully, and JT am satisfied that 
with such improvements as will be made to it we shall have a satisfactory flax 
harvesting machine. This will mean the elimination of one of our greatest labor 
problems. 

The next one is concerned with the retting process. In Canada we have 
followed the practice of dew retting, with all its uncertainties and with all the 
labor difficulties which it involves. After being pulled and brought to the mill 
for threshing. the straw has to be again carted out to the retting fields and there 
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carefully spread out and turned several times and gathered again into sheaves and 
brought back to the mill for scutching during the winter months. You will see 
that a number of hands and teams must be employed to do this work. I am afraid 
you will think from this brief survey that the problem of handling the crop from 
the time it is ripe for pulling until it is retted and stored in the barn is one of 
almost insuperable difficulty, but while it is not free from difficulty, it is so far 
from being insuperable that I know of one man in charge of six mills, who, with 
the assistance of his mill foreman, harvested and retted his entire crop of two 
thousand acres and had it stored ready for scutching before the winter set in. 

But here again I think we are in the way of improvement. At the Exper- 
imental Farm at Ottawa the Government has established a scutch mill with tanks 
for water-retting which has given great satisfaction. Another tank retting sys- 
tem has been invented in France, which is intended to reproduce the conditions 
which prevail in the River Lys at Courtrai in Belgium, where the best retting is 
done. A plant was erected in France in 1914 but the outbreak of the war pre- 
vented its operation. JI may say, however, that some of the Irish spinners have 
great faith in it, and I fully expect that in the near future we shall have one or 
more plants established in Ontario. 

Of the great advantages arising from a proper system of water-retting one is 
the effect on the labor problem. All the rush and expense involved in field 
retting are done away with—the retting and scutching will give continuous employ- 
ment to the help during the whole of the year, and we shall thus be able to build 
up a body of skilled flax workers, of which we are now sorely in need. 

In the scutching department we may also look for the successful development 
of labor saving machinery. Mr. Summers of Port Huron, has invented a com- 
bined breaking and scutching machine which seemed to me to do excellent work. 
It is simple in character and construction, does not require a great deal of power 
to run it, and can be operated by comparatively unskilled labor. The machines 
when I saw them running in his factory were being operated by girls and less 
than a week’s training was necessary to make them efficient. 

Among other advantages to be gained by water-retting are first—an increase 
in the quantity of flax line obtained from the straw and second—an improvement 
of the quality of the fibre. 

The process of field-retting, or dew-retting as it 1s commonly called, takes place 
in the autumn. - A successful ret depends largely upon weather conditions, There 
must be a sufficiency of dew or rain and of heat to set up and maintain proper fer- 
mentation. These weather conditions are always variable and frequently quite un- 
satisfactory. As soon as a sufficient ret has been obtained the straw should at once 
be dried and brought in and stored, as over-retting will reduce the strength and | 
quality of the fibre. It often happens that just as a field is ready for lifting a spell 
of wet weather will set in, and in spite of anything that can be done to prevent it, 
deterioration of the fibre takes place. 

So long as the retting process is dependent on weather conditions we cannot 
look for uniformity of ret, and we must expect to lose a great deal of the value 
which the straw would possess if properly and evenly retted. I would not like to 
hazard a guess as to the monetary loss entailed by a week’s rain or by early snow 
and frost when the straw is still in the retting fields, but it would run into very 
large figures over a period of years. I saw some fields this autumn in which the 
straw was so rotten that one could break a handful into pieces—it was in fact 
scarcely fit to be made into tow. 
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Generally speaking, the spinners prefer water-retted flax and are prepared to 
pay higher prices for it. As a rule the spinning qualities of the fibre are better and 
the strength and quality are more uniform, One great criticism the spinner makes 
of our dew-retted fibre is that one handful may be strong and another weak due 
largely to variations in the retting conditions. 

It has never been possible for us to successfully grade our flax, although grad- 
ing in a limited way has been attempted at one or two of the mills. 

At a recent meeting of the Flax Growers’ Association Mr. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion, promised to lend the assistance of his 
department in any effort which might be made to grade our fibre, but while some- 
thmg may be accomplished along this line, entirely satisfactory results cannot be 
expected until a better retting system is introduced. 

Now that we are considering the question of quality I might direct your atten- 
tion to another point. Irish flax, and I believe the best grades of Continental flax, 
are harvested while the seed is quite unripe and, consequently, the fibre is of finer 
quality. So convinced are the Irish people of this fact that when it became appar- 
ent several years ago that there would be a scarcity of seed for planting a government 
order had to be passed requiring every farmer to allow one-tenth of his crop to grow 
until the seed matured; and it is significant that although the regulation required 
such a small proportion to be so treated it was in fact more observed in the breach 
than in the performance, and that many of those who did observe it set apart the 
poorest part of their crop for this purpose. 

The Canadian practice has been to pull when the seed is so nearly ripe that it 
will mature while the sheaves are standing in the fields to dry before being drawn 
to the mill. The result is that although we get a somewhat coarser.grade of flax 
we are able to sell our seed and what we lose on the price of the fibre may be made 
up by the value of the seed. 

Up to the present our market for Canadian fibre has been found almost ex- 
clusively in the United States and we have, to a certain extent, been at the mercy 
of the American buyer. With the improvements which can be made in the quality 
of our product I believe we should have no difficulty in marketing our wares 
abroad and in obtaining full value for them. In normal times the cost of transpor- 
tation from our ocean ports to the United Kingdom is so small as to be almost a 
negligible factor. — 

At the present time the Committee known as the Empire Flax Growing Com- 
mittee meets regularly at the Board of Trade in London to devise means of develop- 
ing the flax trade of the Empire so that we shall not at any time in the future be 
dependent on foreign countries for our supply of raw materials, and the mere fact | 
that such a committee is in existence is the strongest evidence that our supply will 
receive a hearty welcome from the British spinners. 

However interested we may be in trying to help maintain the linen industry 
of the Empire, there is another aspect of this question which must make a more 
direct appeal to us as Canadians. The war has left Canada with heavy financial 
obligations, but through .our ability to export vast quantities of munitions, food 
stuffs and other war supplies we have enjoyed a favorable trade balance which must 
now naturally come to an end. In a recent Budget Speech the acting Minister of 
Finance stated that before the war our annual imports exceeded our exports by three 
hundred million dollars, and if we are to prevent a repetition of this unsatisfactory 
state of trade, it can only be by building up our own industries. Although the 
balance of trade with Europe during the war was enormously in our favor, our im- 
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ports from the United States continued to be greater than our exports to that 
country and one of the difficulties which we are contending with to-day is due to 
the heavy rate of exchange between us and our neighbors to the South. We have 
not been able to pay for our imports from the United States entirely with our own 
goods and in making cash payments we have had to pay for a considerable time 
from one to two per cent. premium on all our bills. It is therefore a matter of sat- 
isfaction to know that to the extent of at least some $3,000,000, we are now deliv- 
ering flax into that market. 

Another manner in which we can help our trade balance is by developing the 
linen industry in our own country. For a great many years we have had a spinning 
mill at Doon making twines from Canadian flax and quite recently the Guelph 
Linen Mills have put in a spinning plant with the object of manufacturing our raw 
material into goods suitable for the Canadian market. Plans are now being devel- 
oped for the erection of another mill with a similar object in view. 

With almost unlimited possibilities of producing this raw material in our own 
country we should be able to build up a very large export trade and at the same 
time to furnish supplies for home manufacture. 

I have refrained from dealing with the possibilities of growing flax in other 
parts of Canada, as your secretary asked me to speak only on the development of the 
industry in Ontario, but from experiments made by the Department of Agriculture 
at Ottawa it has been definitely ascertained that this industry can be successfully 
carried on in the Maritime Provinces, on the borders of the St. Lawrence in Quebec, 
and on the Pacific Coast. That it will be so developed I have every confidence. 

Some years ago we had over fifty, some say one hundred, flax mills in Ontario. 
The business declined as it did in Ireland owing to the steady fall in prices for 
a, number of years, and the increasing cost of labor with diminishing profits men 
ceased to take that interest in the industry which was necessary for its proper de- 
velopment. ‘These times I believe have passed. We are learning the lessons of the 
war, not the least of which is that of industrial progress. We shall, I think, make 
progress in this particular industry along the lines J have referred to. We have 
literally set our hands to the plow and I believe we shall not turn back. 


THE LIVE STOCK OUTLOOK. 
Pror. Wapre Toorz, 0. A. CoLntEcr, GuELpn. 


It is fitting at a meeting of this kind primarily intended to promote the 
interests of the producer of grain, seed, root and forage crops that a part of the 
programme be devoted to a consideration of live stock problems and particularly 
appropriate is it at this time to discuss “ The Live Stock Outlook.” The successful 
production of field crops and satisfactory returns from live stock are so inter- 
dependent in a country like Ontario, in fact in all Canada, that no one can reap 
the largest measure of success with one branch without paying due attention to 
the other. Good live stock cannot be produced without an abundance of the most 
economical feed, and the best field crops are always found on well fertilized farms 
where barnyard manure forms the basis of the fertilizer used. Just as good feed 
is necessary to the production of the best live stock so is an abundanee of live 
stock necessary to return the plant food to the soil for the production of heavy 
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crops. Field Husbandry and Animal Husbandry are absolutely dependent one 
upon the other, and in Ontario, at least, it would seem that the future of our 
agricultural progress is very closely wrapped up in the live stock industry. 
Ontario farm crops depend upon Ontario live stock for their food; the farmer 
in Ontario depends directly upon live stock for his food; and urban dwellers, 
not only in this country but in countries overseas are in a measure dependent 
upon live stock in this country for their daily rations. 

We are told that food was the final factor which brought the Central Powers 
to their knees. So will it be food that will be one of the main factors through 
the period of reconstruction on the threshold of which we stand at the present 
moment. Harmony, contentment and progress can never prevail where food is 
scarce. ‘To make food reasonably plentiful great efforts are necessary in field, 
feed-lot and stable, and the live stock breeder must “ Carry on.” 

When we look the matter squarely in the face there seems to be little danger 
in prophesying good times ahead for the breeder of high-class live stock. No one 
can say what prices will be. They may be lower, but in comparison with prices 
which will likely prevail for other farm products there is every reason to believe 
that the market for live stock and live stock products will be good. This is no 
time to be planning to go out of the live stock business. . True, prices have been 
abnormally high and an easing off must come some time but there is little likeli- 
hood of the market going back to some of the low levels of years before the 
war and, comparatively speaking, the live stock business should be a good business 
for Ontario for all time. 

If one stops to study the history of any branch of farming, or of any line 
of business, it will be found that invariably periods of high prices are followed 
by similar periods of lower prices. Every business has its ups and downs, but 
the successful man, no matter what his business, is the one who sticks to it over 
the hard places. and thus reaps the greater reward in periods of high prices and 
keen demand. The man who is in live stock one year and out the next is generally 
the one who goes in too strongly on a high market and goes out quickly when 
prices drop, losing heavily on the transaction. If there ever was a time when 
Ontario breeders, yes breeders in all parts of Canada and in all States of the 
Union to the south of us, should stay in the live stock game it is the present. 
The past few years have been, comparatively speaking, fairly prosperous years 
for the man with his farm well stocked with high-class animals. The immediate 
future promises continued prosperity for the breeder of good stock. 

Let us look into the figures showing some of the decreases of live stock in 
Hurope as compared with conditions just before the war, when, you will remember, 
prices were high compared with those of a decade previous to that time and there 
was a growing demand for good meat of all kinds. 

France has 2,366,000 fewer cattle than in 1914; Italy, 996,000; Denmark, 
345,000; Sweden, 599,000; Germany, 2,200,000; and Austria-Hungary, consider- 
able. These figures alone show a decrease of 6,306,000 head of cattle and many 
countries which have suffered are not named. 

The sheep decrease in France, Italy, Denmark, and Holland alone is over 
two and one-half millions, and in pigs there has been a wholesale decrease to 
the number of 24,952,000 in France, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Holland and Ger- 
many. Denmark, Canada’s strongest competitor on the British bacon market 
is 1,873,000 short of a normal supply of pigs. Germany is 19,396,000 short of 
her 1914 hog population. 
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These figures should prove interesting to the Ontario live stock breeder. 
Reserves of food material in the world are very low. Stock with which to increase 
these reserves is not up to normal numerically. Indications are that a good demand 
must continue for the finished product of the farm. 

Horses have not been meeting a keen demand in Canada since the war broke 
out and have increased about 650,000 since 1914. However, a real good heavy 
draft horse is hard to find, and if Old Country markets are any criterion of the 
trend of affairs an awakening in the Canadian Draft Horse market should soon 
follow. Draft geldings are selling in England for from $300 to $500 and even 
up to $1,000 each. A returned officer told me recently of seeing a number of 
Canadian geldings (artillery, and transport horses) sold in Old London for £100 
($500) each. About one-fifth of Great Britain’s ordinary supply of work horses went 
to the war and a number of useful brood mares were also taken. France, Belgium, 
Russia and Germany, four of the great horse-producing countries, have lost a heavy 
percentage of their horse stock during the war. Already a shipment of Percherons 
has gone from Western Canada to France, and it would seem that during the 
period of reconstruction our horse market will be East and not West. If it will 
pay to breed any horse on the Canadian farm the heavy draft of good quality 
should turn in most money to his owner. The tractor may, to a certain extent, 
revolutionize Canadian agriculture and transport work, but the clean-limbed, 
heavy, massive draft horse will always have his place—the bigger he is the better, 
provided quality is combined with weight. 

We have room in Canada to do great things. At present we have only six 
head of cattle per hundred acres of land in farms. Holland has 29, Denmark 25 
and Great Britain 16. More live stock would increase the fertility of our 
farms. We might just as well supply a larger percentage of Britain’s beef needs. 
Out of over one billion and seventy-seven million pounds of beef annually imported 
by Great Britain, Canada ships only a httle over twenty-nine million pounds. 
Canadian stockmen should plan to supply a higher part of the British beef require- 
ments through keeping more and better-bred beef cattle. 

Canada has two dairy cattle per hundred acres of land in farms. Great 
Britain has 5, Holland has 16, Denmark has 14. Dairy products of all kinds 
are and will be in good demand. Britain imports annually 452,795,264 lbs. of 
butter. Canada supphes a little over six million pounds of this. There is room 
for expansion with dairy cattle in Canada. A growing home demand makes prices 
fairly high for milk and cream and the cheese demand from overseas is likely to 
be fairly good. The dairy cow will continue to pay her way in this country. 
All that is required is more of the heavy producing kind. The scrub must go, 
and the 8,000 and 10,000 lb. cow take her place. There is no money in the 3,000 
and 4,000 lb. producer. Better breeding and more careful testing should be 
followed. 

Canada has only two sheep per hundred acres in farms. A great part of 
this country and particularly is this true of Ontario is well adapted for sheep 
breeding. The dog nuisance, a mistaken notion that sheep are hard to fence against, 
low prices for wool and lambs in the past, and other things have combined to 
turn the farmer against sheep. The higher prices of the past few years have 
increased the interest in sheep, and Canada has at present a little over three 
million head as compared with two million in 1914. Our farms would carry 
millions more. Wool in 1912 was 14c. per Ib. In 1918 it was 68c. It can drop 
considerably and still be much higher than in pre-war times, and we are told 
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on good authority that it will be six years before the world’s supply of wool can 
Lecome normal. The demand for lamb and mutton is almost sure to be good. 
People have been learning to appreciate lamb while saving other meats for overseas. 
The outlook for the breeder of good sheep and the producer of high quality wcol 
never was better. 

The decrease in the number of hogs in European countries has already been 
pointed out. Canada must buckle in and produce a uniformly high-class bacon 
hog in large numbers to capture and hold the British market. We have only 
three pigs per hundred acres on farms in Canada. Denmark, in normal times, 
has 22. Canada should raise more hogs, and if the proper efforts are made to 
standardize the products, keeping close to the best bacon type, and to regulate 
the market so that there are no sudden ups and downs without apparent cause 
Canada will surely raise more hogs than ever before. 

We have been considering chiefly live stock for the block. We have shown 
that the outlook is bright. It is even brighter for the breeder of pure-bred stock. 
Gradually people are beginning to appreciate the value of better breeding in their 
farm stock. While all classes of farm live stock in Canada have increased since 
1914 (horses by nearly three-quarters of a million, milk cows by over 30,000, 
other cattle by several hundred thousand, pigs by nearly a million and sheep by 
practically a million) registrations of pure-breds have doubled and in some breeds 
increased. five-fold as compared with those of the years before the war. Canada’ 
cannot get too many really top notch pure-breds. 

The greatest need of the present is more good pure-bred sires. Too many 
otherwise careful farmers are careless about the sires used in their herds and flocks. 
It should be remembered that a good sire is at least half the herd and a poor 
one is all of it. 

By using the best varieties and mixtures of grains, roots, clovers and grasses 
as recommended by the Experimental Department of this Institution and thus 
producing an abundance of the cheapest feed possible to procure, and by judiciously 
feeding this to more and better live stock, the future of the Canadian, and par- 
ticularly the Ontario, farmer is assured. Canada exports $150,000,000 worth of 
animals and animal products annually. Let us all do our part to bring this 
figure up to the $500,000,000 mark which H. S. Arkell, Dominion Live Stock 
Commissioner, says we should be exporting inside of five years. This accomplished 
we will be doing our part to ensure the financial safety of the country we all 
love so much and at the same time the individual farmer will be reaping a steady 
reward from his live stock. Breed more stock. - Breed better stock. Kall the 
scrubs. Stay in the business. 

Remember I have not promised that meat prices will hold as high as they 
have been, but I have shown the reasons why they should be fairly high in com- 
parison with prices of other products. The outlook for the breeder of good live 
stock who is prepared to stay with his job never was so bright. Live stock is the 
sheet anchor of all our agriculture. As in the past so will it be in the future, the 
threshing machine will stay longest on the farms carrying the greatest numbers 
of good live stock and the returns from such farms will be larger than from the 
farms upon which live stock in large numbers is not kept. 
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THE ECONOMIC USE OF THE TRACTOR ON THE ONTARIO FARM. 


(This report was to have been given by Prof. W. H. Day, who, through illness, 
was unable to be present. Mr. Heimpel presented certain facts contained in letters 
received from farmers who were using Sats makes of tractors. This resume 
was summarized as follows:) 

Tractors are used for the following kinds of work: plowing, harrowing, 
discing, reaping, hauling, threshing, etc. 

(1) The men who have work of various kinds to keep a tractor going a large 
share of the time undoubtedly find the tractor an economic success. 

(2) The largest factor in the success of the tractor is the operator. 

(3) The reports generally show the following results as an average for 
plowing: 


Power Acres per day 
SS1GS Soke oe re ee Meee eee 5 to 6 
On LS AUT e a Sa EN Tare tee ceamcenverte Orie 7 
LO 20 ens dee cre hea) obviate a teas s Le ree 
AZ Die tar coon eh ani conte ae ete Y palette A!) 


(4) For ten tractors the total operating cost, including wages, per hour, 
was as follows: (1) 40.6 cents, (2) 35.1 cents, (3) 33.8 cents, (4) 59.6 cents, 
(5) 49.1 cents, (6) 44 cents, (7) 52.3 cents, (8) 51.7 cents, (9) 33.5 cents, 
(10) 80.3 cents, average: 47.8 cents. 

(5) Fuel consumption runs about 2 gallons per acre plowed, with less 
quantities for hght work. 

THE Presmipent: The tractor question is’a very interesting one and is im- 
portant at the present time. I would like to hear from any who have had experience 
with tractors. 

Mr. Reveti: I have had experience in operating a tractor since November, 
1916. All things considered, I think it is satisfactory. It is not altogether a 
question as to whether the tractor is as cheap as horse power but rather how 
much work can be done with a horse and man, and what can be done with a 
tractor. At our place we put all the work we possibly can on the tractor. Perhaps 
the nicest piece of work we ever carried out with a tractor was the preparing 
of the seed bed this spring. Our tractor is a 1916 model and only has one speed, 
which is a disadvantage. We pulled a 17 tooth Massey-Harris Spring Tooth 
Cultivator. We had the ratchet so regulated and it was cultivating to such a 
depth that it took a piece right out of the centre of that casting. Behind the 
cultivator we pulled three sections of harrows, the same width as the cultivator, 
then the roller, and went over 12 acres in 11 hours. Behind that came a man 
with three horses on the seed drill who covered the 12 acres in 10 hours. The 
horses travelled a little faster than under ordinary conditions. We averaged about 
three-quarters of an acre per hour. ‘Two and one-quarter miles per hour was 
too fast a speed for loading hay, especially if the hay crop was at all heavy. This 
necessitated stopping occasionally and allowing the clutch to slip a little. We 
have two drive-ways, side by side, and pulled the loads in on the barn floor with 
the tractor. There is a short tongue in the waggon, and we simply had to draw 
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a pin, turn round and go out through the other barn door, hook on to the rope 
and operate the fork. We had more power than was needed and found it quicker 
handling the loads that way with the tractor than with a team of horses. We 
had our troubles, but the tractor certainly helped us to do lots of things we could 
not have done without it. Our machine is a 10-20 Case, and theoretically develops 
from 35 to 36 horse power, and the machine was recommended to pull three 
14-inch bottoms. Now there is a new Case 10-18, recommended to pull two 14-inch 
plows and do practically the same amount of work in a day. 

THE PresipeENT: We have several tractors in our neighborhood of different 
types. During the last two years I found that all they were used for was for 
threshing and filling silos, especially the small sized tractor. We found ours more 
practical for such work than for plowing. We could do more and better work 
with a four-horse team and sulky plow than with the tractor, one reason being 
that our land is stony. 

We have to keep a certain number of horses and by keeping an extra horse 
we could do the plowing cheaper than with a tractor that used three plows. We 
are looking forward to the time when tractors will be cheap enough to enable 
us to do our own plowing. 

Mr. Hrrmpet: I would lke to take exception to the statement regarding 
the expense. I do not think one can plow cheaper with horses than with a tractor. 
A tractor will plow for about $1.50 per acre, including repairs, where there are 
stones. We know there are about fifty companies trying to sell tractors in Ontario, 
and each one states they will sell 2,000 tractors this season. If tractors are no 
good, there will be a great many disappointed people in Ontario. 

Talking about the horse power of tractors. Many rate the horse power where 
gas is used the same as where steam is the motive power. I can do as much work 
with a 20 h.p. steam tractor as can be done with a 60 h.p. gas tractor. I do not 
mean that gasolene does not develop 60 h.p., but the steam develops so many more. 
A steam engine rated at-60 h.p. will give 75 h.p. without any trouble. There is 
a great deal of difference of opinion regarding the amount of plowing that can 
be done with different sizes of engines and with different road speeds. One man 
will plow with two plows and another man with four plows, with the same engine. 
Probably the man with four plows would travel at half the speed of the man 
with two plows and in the end would have an equal amount of plowing done. 

Mr. Reveti: Regarding the cost of plowing. Before we purchased a tractor 
we were trying to find out the cost of keeping a horse and one man. We got 
in touch with the manager of the Walker farm, at Walkerville, Mr. Biggar, who 
stated they had 70 horses, each of which had to earn $200 every year before he 
received any remuneration from them. That was a high price, but he said the 
time looking after the horse, depreciation, insurance and that sort of thing was 
not usually taken into consideration. The cost and upkeep of a tractor includes 
all those things. 

THE Prestpent: I should have modified the statement I made regarding 
the cost of keeping horses and a tractor. I should have referred to the fact that 
it was almost necessary to keep at least three horses, and by keeping a fourth 
horse to make a four-horse team, it was a cheaper proposition than having three 
horses in the stable or running in the pasture, and having a tractor besides. 

A Memper: I have had a little experience with a Fordson tractor. I figure 
it costs the farmer $4.35 per. day to maintain a team and a man. The man would 
have to be a pretty good walker to get over an acre and one-half in a day. We 
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found our tractor cost $1 per acre for operating expenses. I plowed 6/10ths of 
an acre per hour which amounted to 6 acres for a ten-hour day, at a cost of $6, or 
a saving of a little better than $5 per day. The plowing I did was over a variety 
of land. The biggest day’s work I accomplished was 8 acres on light soil. I 
plowed mostly with two 12-inch bottoms at the two and one-half mile speed. 
I remember one instance where the farmer was watching me plow a certain part 
of the field to see how I got along, and after I had plowed that piece of land, 
the farmer said the tractor was a marvel. He had tried to plow it the previous 
year with horses but was not successful. 

Regarding plowing among stones and stumps, there was one farm particularly 
stony, and I found no difficulty, whatever, in connection with the stones. I did 
my own staking and finishing at the turns and nearly every one of the farmers 
came to see how I was ates along and each passed the opinion that the plowing 
was entirely successful. 


REPORT OF THE FARM SURVEY IN OXFORD COUNTY. 


(This report was to have been given by A. Leitch, B.S.A., Director of Farm 
Surveys. As he was unable to be present it was read by J. C. Coke, B.S.A., of 
the Farm Survey Department). 

In presenting the report of the Farm Survey conducted in Oxford County 
during the past year by the Department of Farm Surveys, I shall not attempt 
to go into detail but deal only with the more important factors which we find 
aililnenee the labor incomes from dairy farms. 

The best method of comparing farm values is by means of the labor income, 
by which is meant the amount of money a farmer has left after paying the expenses 
of the farm, interest on investment and depreciation on buildings and machinery. 
Members of the family who worked on the farm were allowed wages, at the same 
rate of cost had the labor been hired. 

One of the most important factors influencing the labor income is the size 
of the farm. This will be noted in the following table: 


Size of farm (Tillable area) No of: Farms | Labor Income 
$ 

ACTES—-2 L="4 cag sic cea ere catee 30 524 
AG 60 Bie steeper et tres 41 719 
Ole RTD ocrceinines etd Or Rees 47 763 
TB =A90 Boa stes weet ere eee 88 1e2at 
OT-110 en ew tate Pips eas 68 1,296 
1 = 1 Bb tee. ee chee as oe 41 1,533 
136-1600) Basin cee we eee 22 1,873 
1GI-165 2, wrens ee ee 11 2,016 
OverhiShpns cake eee 15 2,282 


Without explaining all the reasons why this should be, it must be apparent 
that the very small farms cannot be as successfully organized as the larger farms. 
Still, even on these farms, an attempt might be made to increase the size of 
farm business. In an old settled district such as Oxford County it is almost 
impossible to secure additional land adjacent to present farms, so that the farmer 
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must look to other means for increasing the size of his farming business, and 
the opportunities of increasing the size of farms within their own boundaries is 
shown by the following chart: 


100 ACRE FARMS 


; ; No. of | Crop Real Live _ | Current | Feed | Labor 
Tillable Area | Farms | Area | Estate | Stock | Labor tixpenses Bought | Income 

| by by $ $ $ $ 
NOEL Fe sce ooo 8 os 35 | 52 8,219 | 2,386 al 1,043 344 666 
TLR UDU aoe hoa ks v4 RES 34 60 9,250 | 2,765 306 1,096 BDO. fk LEG 
EA TE ear ghee hier aes 37 68 Saab 2, O14 B47 halla he 548% 1252 
eeE Vatoncah shinai s6< 28 67 9,818 | 3,088 355 1,247 426 | 1,408 


Over one-quarter of these 100 acre farms has more than 30 acres of land 
unfit for cultivation. By increasing the crop area from 52 acres as in the case 
of the farms in the first group, to 67 as in the case of those in the highest group 
the labor income was increased from $666 to $1,408 so that if the cost of clearing 
or draining the land as the case may be was not above $100 per acre it would 
be a good proposition to clear up this uncultivated land. In the last two groups 
there is little difference in selling value of the farm, showing that in well settled 
districts such as Oxford County it is advisable to bring as much land under culti- 
vation as possible. 


DOES INTENSIVE DAIRYING PAY? 


D a Ne : Feed : 

Per Cent. of Farm Revenue | No. of | Labor Labor Receipts Live Bought Crops 
from Dairy Cattle Farms | Income See per cow | Stock er Sold per 
Farm | in Milk | Index Fah Farm 

$ $ 5 |- 5 OS 

Ghd Lire ota ele oak Sisk es 35 1,066 403 68 Q4 26 366 
Daw ee tat. 5 IWS elcchiis wecoe 41 1 t74 410 88 98 375 246 
el oe FE sy ne a a 84 1,258 315 95 100 3865 179 
TCO Tees ok ee eae belts 78 Lea 54 346 108 160 381 211 
EO Po se ats teens 53 td fa 383 116 102 390 134 
2 bth OMG Si aaa acd pel rate ra ae 31 1,006 374 124 102 404 Ay 
Efficient Dairymen 88%........ 20 2,007 395 160 140 512 194 


Among dairymen there always has been considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the extent to which it pays to specialize in dairying. We found that 
the largest profits were obtained by those farmers who derived 61 to 70 per cent. 
of their total income from dairy products and the balance from the sales of hogs, 
poultry, horses or sheep. This was true even though these farmers’ cows did not 
give quite as large returns as those who specialized to a higher degree. The 
average dairy farmer in Oxford County comes within this class, deriving from 
61 per cent. to 70 per cent. of his revenue from his dairy herd. The farmers 
in this class could secure larger returns by improving the quality of their cows. 
It is, however, apparent that the organization of the farm business in this class 
is the most profitable one for the average man in Oxford County. 

Those in the last group termed “ Efficient dairymen” had a diversity index 
of 88. The receipts per cow and labor income were much higher than in any 
other group showing that it is possible, where one has the qualification and incl- 
nation, to profitably specialize in dairying beyond the 75 per cent. mark, but only 
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20 out of 487 farmers in Oxford were able to do this. For the average farmer 
in Oxford County, therefore, he may be sure that it will pay to so organize the 
farm business that about 70 per cent. total revenue will be derived from dairy 
cattle and 30 per cent. from other sources. 

Another important question which has confronted the dairymen is the matter 
of Summer versus Winter dairying. 


— No. of Farms|Labor Hired) Feed Bought 4 geen 
Farms selling most of milk from April $ $ $ 
cor MA StibOmept. 1Stenacae net ee tee 160 371 355 Te1G2 
Farms selling over 40% of year’s milk 
from: Octalst-to April ist 10... eee. 100 379 500 1,378 


The farms were divided on the basis of 40 per cent. or over of milk produced 
from October to March, inclusive. These were considered to be Winter dairymen, 
and under that were Summer dairymen. From the foregoing table it is apparent 
that on the farms where all year dairying was practised, labor was utilized more 
economically and the returns were nearly 20 per cent. more. Not only is this 
true but the extra feed consumed put the cows in better shape for the summer 
milking period. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PURE-BRED SIRE 


Receipts Feed Profit over 
No. of Farms per Cow per ‘Cow | Feed 
$ $ $ 
Grade: Sires... came ase et cae eee 140 84 65 19 
Pure-bred Sire under 5 years............ | 31 116 70 46 
Pure-bred Sire; 5-10 years......csecscecs 62 | 123 72 51 
Pure-bred Sire, over 10 years........... 69 129 ie 57 


While we have always known that the use of pure-bred sires was highly 
desirable, we now have some definite proof of the value of definite breeding. 
We found that out of 302 farms, 140 or 46 per cent. were still using grade sires, 
and cows from these herds gave a return of $84 each, while the feed cost was 
$65, leaving a profit of $19. In the second group where pure-bred sires were 
used for five years the feed cost was almost the same but the profits per cow 
amounted to $46. In the fourth group the profit was $57 per cow or three times 
the profit from the cows in the first group, showing very clearly that the pure- 
bred sire has a great effect in improving the quality of the stock. 

The cost of producing milk is a subject over which there is a lot of different 
opinions even amongst producers. As a matter of fact there has never been until 
the present any organized effort to find the exact cost of the product on a variety 
of farms. The information collected from the farmers in this survey gave the 
looked for opportunity for an investigation into the cost of milk produced during 
each month of the year. These farms were devoted to the production of milk 
as their main business. Therefore, each farm was treated as a manufacturing 
unit for producing milk. The costs of production therefore were made up on 
each farm of the following items: current expenses, (labor, repairs, seed, feed 
bought, taxes, ete.) depreciation on buildings and machinery, interest on invest- 
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ment at 7 per cent. and $500 for labor of the farmer himself. From this total 
was deducted the amount received for crops, hogs, poultry and other miscellaneous 
sales. The difference was the cost of producing the milk sold. Of course, in 
many instances there were considerable profits from the sales of hogs, etc., but 
the effect was to reduce the cost of milk produced. 

By this method it was found that the cost of production on all farms whose 
main business was dairying was $2.17 per hundred pounds of milk. The only 
criticism of this method that can be offered is that the profits derived from hogs, 
crops, etc., on some farms reduced the cost of milk a few cents per hundred pounds, 
so the actual cost of milk alone should be slightly higher. 

The farms which were not strictly dairy farms had slightly smaller labor 
incomes than the dairy farms. Therefore the milk cost them a little more to 
produce. We are safe in assuming then, that the cost of producing milk in Oxford 
County during the year ending February 28th, 1918, was $2.20 per hundred 
pounds. This just equalled the selling price which averaged $2,191 per ewt. 

We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, that the price received for milk 
during that year was just sufficient to pay the average dairyman’s farm expenses, 
? per cent. interest on his investment and $500 for his labor. 

To enable him to make two per cent. additional interest on his investment 
he would have had to get $2.52 per cwt. as the average price throughout the year. 

A Memper: Did you get any information regarding the influence of sires 
with regard to direct performance? 

Mr. Coxe: We have not been able to carry the investigation that far. We 
only had 302 farms because we only considered Holstein and Ayrshire breeds. 

A Memser: What do those receipts per cow include, just milk receipts? 

Mr. Coxe: Those are receipts for milk. 

Hon. Netson MontertH: What attitude have you found on the part of the 
farmers towards this work? 

Mr. Coxe: I think the feeling is improving considerably, because the farmers 
are beginning to realize that we are working for their interests and not with 
the intention of increasing the taxation or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Burnasy: I have some information regarding Holstein cows. From 
the figures given here, a great deal of credit is given to the pure-bred sire. Because 
a sire is pure-bred does make him a desirable sire always. I know of farms in 
this province where a farmer has a real good herd of pure-bred cattle and is using 
a pure-bred sire that is from a poorer cow than any cow in his herd, with the 
result that he is breeding down instead of up. While it is a fair indication of 
breeding up, to have a pure-bred sire where you have grade cattle, yet that is 
no proof that he is a better sire than one from your own cows. There is only 
one way to be sure, and that is, to see that the sire is backed up with official records. 

A Member: It might be added that the man whe is enterprising enough 
to buy a pure-bred sire would be more likely to exercise ‘better judgment and 
skill in his general business. 

Hon. Netson MontrirtH: What part of Oxford County was this survey 
made in? 

A Memper: We covered the territory around Ingersoll and Woodstock and as 
far north as Kintore, and also took a few records in Middlesex County. We 
endeavored to get as representative an area as. possible. 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS FOR CANADIAN FOOD MATERIALS. 
Dr. G. C. CreetMan, O. A. CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


It is my privilege at this annual gathering of the Experimental Union to 
extend a welcome to those who have come to our supper. 

The last four years have seen many changes at the College. The student 
body has dropped from 450 to about 200 but we are building up again, and next 
fall we may be swamped with applications as I am getting enquiries every day. 

I feel almost as if I should offer an apology to you for the programme. 
For a number of years it has been usual to select some prominent man of the 
Province of Ontario and ask him to speak at this banquet, and to-night we expected 
to have had the pleasure of an address from the Hon. Mr. McGarry, the Provincial 
Treasurer. He is a man whom I respect very highly, and who has a grasp of 
the financial situation of this Province that no other man possesses. He finds 
it impossible to be here, and I have been asked by the Programme committee to 
transfer the address that I was to have given to-morrow night, and to speak to 
you on the subject of European conditions. | 

In August last year I had the privilege of visiting England, Scotland and 
France, and I will tell you of some of the outstanding impressions I received 
with regard to the important place that Great Britain took in the great world 
war, held until the end, and still maintains. 

The first impression I got, as I sailed across the ocean, was the sight of 
the 22 crafts that comprised our convoy carrying 35,000 troops. 

There were a number of Presidents of Agricultural Colleges of the United 
States who formed part of our company on board ship, who were going to Great 
Britain, France and Italy, at the request of President Wilson, to brmg back 
reports as to what the farmers of America should do in the future. 

Upon my arrival in England, the first impression I received was that every- 
thing seemed to be going on just the same. “ Business as Usual.” Trains ran on 
time, and as fast as usual. Boats were running. You received the same courteous 
treatment from the people everywhere. Fields looked as green and crops as good 
as they did anywhere. The people did’nt show that they were denying themselves, 
although they were running themselves so close that Canadians or Americans 
would not have stood for it at all. I was allowed one ounce of butter a week but 
they camouflaged it by wrapping it up in a nice ball. From the King down, 
everybody was allowed one pound of meat per week and there was no complaining. 
Everybody said “We have to feed our soldiers, nurses and wounded ” and they 
said “ Anyway, we used to eat too much.” 

There was no fruit. JI found apples selling at $42 a barrel at an- auction. 
They had hardly any apples last year and were importing none. There were no 
oranges, bananas, figs, prunes or grapes. I want to say that we have no idea of 
the sacrifice made by the people of Great Britain during the last four years—and 
saying nothing about it at all. 

The next thing J noticed was in regard to their agriculture. They had broken 
up, last year, three million more acres of land than they ever did before. They 
had plowed up public parks, cricket grounds and the campus grounds at colleges, 
together with waste ground around the railroads. They had the finest season 
and the greatest crop known in their history. In the year 1918, there were 93 
million bushels of wheat alone grown in Great Britain and other crops in pro- 
portion. They were not going to have it said that any soldier in the Empire 
should want food as long as the little islands of Great Britain could help in the 
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way of providing enormous quantities of food stuffs. The Minister of Agriculture 
told me that England had become more self-supporting than ever before. They 
raised enough food to last all the population 40 weeks, whereas before it was 
never more than enough for ten weeks. “ They will go on and on,” he said, “ until 
they are independent of other nations in case of war.” 

My conversation with farmers was entirely contrary to what I have just said 
was the opinion of the Minister of Agriculture. The farmers said the moment 
they were free, they were going back into grass lands, as the cattle run from 
nine to ten months in the year. They explained that they had been planting 
wheat in the spring, that was harvested in three or four months and during the 
next six months there was no grass, only stubble. Then they said they were apt 
to be delayed with their harvest on account of wet weather and that in 1918 some 
wheat was still out till the last of October or first of November. That meant 
the grain was discolored and the millers in England said there really was no 
wheat fit for making good white flour last year. 

I was surprised to find that in France and England there was more live stock 
now than before the war. The young stock had been conserved, as they knew 
there would be a great demand for them afterwards, in order to supply Belgium 
and parts of France. I could not believe it, until I obtained the statistics, and 
I found they had retained their young stock and that the old stock had been 
killed. Pigs and sheep were very scarce. J said to the farmers, “ You are only 
getting 50c. for your wool, whereas we are getting 75c. in Guelph, and you are 
buying it from us.” ‘Those farmers said “ Yes, but we have to pay something 
in this world war and, if we charged 75c. for our wool, the Government would 
have to pay the difference and that would increase the ae More than that, 
50¢. is a good price for the wool.” 

England’s part in the war impressed me more than anything else. Hngland 
supphed, collected, voted and spent thirty-eight billion dollars during this war. 
She never had a Victory Loan or anything put before the people in the way of 
a loan at any time. In addition to that, she was able to lend seven billion, five 
hundred and thirty-five million dollars ($7,535,000,000) to the other Allies to 
help them do their part. Great Britain had six million men in France alone. 
She had armies at the same time in Egypt, Palestine, India, Mesopotamia, 
Salonika, Italy, Belgium and France. 

A big German said to a little Tommy one day, “ You English are a country 
of merchantmen, you fight for money; while we Germans fight for honour.” 
Tommy spoke up and said, “ Yes, each of us fights for the thing we haven’t got.” 

In the first five months of the great war, in the year 1914, Great Britain 
lost 550,000 men, or 78 per cent. of her entire land forces. At the Somme there 
were 25,000 officers and 500,000 men on the casualty lst. In 1917, Great Britain 
had 500,000 more men in France than France had herself. 

The part played by the women in this war is remarkable. Some 270,000 
worked every day, winter and summer on farms, and most of them had never 
worked on farms before. Lloyd George said that the five million women who 
went into the five thousand munition factories, and worked in there day and 
night, had saved the situation. Highty per cent. of all the munition workers 
were women. They made it possible for the men to go to the front in France 
and Flanders. I want to add that the British seemed to place patriotism before 
profit every time. 

Another institution that has been started over there since the war, is the 
Khaki University. It is a school for soldiers. It teaches everything from reading 
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and writing to mathematics in the higher forms. Everything that anyone would 
want to know at school is taught in the curriculum. I was told there were over 
2,000 soldiers in the Canadian army who could not either read or write and that, 
already, there are some who could not at first sign their names who are now 
writing home to their families. Then there were thousands of young men who had 
started work in our colleges in this country, who are taking instruction behind 
the lines. Ten thousand Canadians evidenced their desire to take a course in 
agriculture. I visited eight camps where there were 200,000 men, and I saw the 
type of men who desired to take up general agriculture, also the study of poultry, 
bees and tractors. And so they were given instruction in all those subjects. 

There is one organization in particular in which Canadians have distinguished 
themselves and that is the Red Cross Society. Our Red Cross have spent $10,000 
per day since 1916 for the welfare of the soldiers, and it is said that no money 
in this whole war has been used to better advantage than that spent by the 
Canadian Red Cross Organization. I had the opportunity of looking into it pretty 
closely, and saw it from top to bottom. The British and French army had men 
constantly in touch with the Canadian organization trying to perfect theirs along 
the same lines. 

The same is true of the Young Men’s Christian Association. I want to pay 
a tribute to that Association. Everyone of our college boys whom I asked about 
the “Y” said it was the finest organization over there. They said, the “ Y ” 
follows up to the very jaws of death. “ When we are wounded, when we are tired, 
when we are put on a stretcher, or perhaps able to walk, we always find, within 
a few hundred yards, the little dug-out with Y. M. C. A. men in it, with a cup of 
coffee, package of cigarettes or tobacco. We never looked in vain for comfort 
and a cheery word.” 

Now, Europe will need live stock, but they will need meat foodstuffs more 
than live stock. Some think they must have killed every kind of live stock, but 
they did not do that. I was told they wanted meat and dairy products, but they 
said they could get all the pork they wanted from America and so they did not 
increase their number of hogs. But while there are as many cattle and horses 
on the land as there were before the war, they are short of horses just the same. 
They put three million more acres under cultivation, and needed more horses to 
that extent. They never use oxen in England. Sheep are scarce, but it is not 
likely they will ask for sheep from this country. 

EKurope’s need is for concentrates to feed to their live stock. England never 
was so short of these, and it does hurt a good feeder not to have plenty of oil cake 
or cotton seed meal. Less than five pounds per day is allowed for dairy cattle this 
winter. ‘Two and four-fifth pounds of bran and shorts and two and four-fifth 
pounds of oil cake or cotton seed meal is all that is allowed per cow. Meat, fats, dairy 
products and concentrates are the four needs at the present time. Britain said, 
“Bread we must have for our people, and yet we can see it will be hard to keep 
up the regular supply of wheat; therefore, we will ration other things and let 
bread be free.” 

They said they would pay $2.50 if necessary for wheat, but would sell it to 
the people for the old price before the war, in order that they would have plenty 
to eat and be strong and well to raise good families and send the boys to the front 
in first class condition. So Great Britain has spent $1,000,000 per day to make 
up the difference between the buying and selling price of wheat to the common 
people. What wonderful people are the British, and how they have kept up their 
streneth and virility in this great war. All honor to Great Britain our Motherland. 
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To His Honour Str JOHN STRATHEARN HeENpDRIg, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., ete. 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 


May ir PLEASE Your Honovr: 


The undersigned begs to present for the consideration of Your Honour the 
Report of the Stallion Enrolment Board for 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GEO. S. HENrRy, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1918. 
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1918 


To THE HONOURABLE G. S. HENRY, 


Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 


Srr,—The Ontario Stallion Enrolment Board has the honor to transmit here- 
with its report for the stallion year ending July 31st, 1918. 

The number of stallions enrolled for the year 1918 is 1,993, of which 1,535 are 
pure breds and 458 grades. This is a decrease from 1917 of 258 pure breds 
and 182 grades. 

As 1918 is the last year for the enrolling of grades there will be around 400 
horses which were enrolled in 1918 that cannot be used in 1919. The vast majority 
of these horses are either taking the place of a good pure bred stallion or they 
are so competing against pure breds as to make the keeping of pure bred horses 
in the Province less profitable in those sections where grades abound. 

To assist buyers in purchasing pure bred stallions a catalogue containing 
names and information regarding pure bred horses offered for sale will be printed 
and ready for distribution in the month of November. This catalogue will be 
sent on request from the office of the Secretary of the Stallion Enrolment Board. 

With the elimination of grade stallions in 1919, it is hoped that a greater 
encouragement will be offered to the owners of desirable pure bred stallions, and 
also that it may prove a stimulus to the importing of valuable breeding stock. 
During the last few years horse breeding in Ontario has declined and consequently 
a decreased number of horses are annually offered for sale. Yet the price for 
horses has not increased proportionately with other classes of hve stock. It 
would appear that there never was a better time for the farmer of Ontario to 
cull all undesirable females and breed select females to the highest class of pure 
bred sires obtainable. If this policy is pursued consistently for a few years there 
is no doubt that the Ontario horse breeders will place the Province in a foremost 
position as a ground for securing high class horses, and also with no more risk 
or trouble will be producing a much higher type of horse for the market, which 
will yield to the breeder vastly greater profits. 


Ligvut.-Cot. R. McEwen, Chairman. 


R. W. Wave, Secretary. 
Toronto, September 23rd, 1918. 
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“The Ontario Stallion Act” 


Chap. 249, R.8.0., 1914. 
As amended by 4 Geo. V, chap. 44 and 5 Geo. V, chap. 20, sec, 22. 


1. This Act may be cited as THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT. 

2. For the purpose of this Act, 

(1) The Lieutenant-Governor in Council upon the recommendation of the 
Minister of Agriculture shall appoint four persons who, with the Director of the 
Live Stock Branch of the Department of Agriculture, shall constitute the Stallion 
Enrolment Board, hereinafter called ‘* The Board.” 

(2) The Director of the Live Stock Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
shall be the Secretary and Executive Officer of the Board. 

3. The Minister of Agriculture may from time to time appoint competent 
persons to act as inspectors under the direction of the Board. 

4. The appointed members of the Board and the Inspectors shall receive 
such per diem remuneration and allowance for necessary travelling expenses as may 
be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council out of monies voted by the Assembly. 

o.—(1) No person shall stand, travel or offer for use or sale any stallion 
unless and until the name, description and pedigree of such stallion has been 
enrolled, and such stallion has been inspected in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act and a certificate of such enrolment and inspection has been issued as 
hereinafter provided. | 

(2) For the purposes of enrolment the owner of every stallion shall submit 
-to the board all evidence of the breeding and ownership of such stallion, 

(3) The owner of every stallion shall submit the same for inspection under 
this Act at such times and places as may be fixed by the board, who shall give notice 
thereof in such manner as may be prescribed by the regulations. Persons having 
stallions inspected shall submit to the board such evidence of the breeding and 
ownership of the stallion as may be required by the regulations and a report of such 
inspection shall be made to the Board. 

(4) Upon the receipt of the report of inspection and the evidence of breeding 
and ownership and upon payment of the fee, the Board shall issue a certificate 
accordingly, and all certificates of enrolment and inspection shall be renewed 
annually in accordance with the regulations and upon payment of the prescribed 
fee. . 

6.— (1) The Board shall keep a register for the enrolment of stallions which 
register shall be kept in such form and shall contain such particulars, including 
the report of inspection, as may be prescribed by the regulations and the certificate 
shall be issued in accordance therewith. 

(2) Kyery stallion shall be enrolled in the name of the owner at the time of 
the enrolment, and in case of a change of ownership the enrolment shall be deemed 
to be cancelled unless within thirty days thereafter evidence of the change of owner- 
ship satisfactory to the Board has been furnished to the Board, in which case a 
transfer certificate shall be issued by the Board. 

(3) When a certificate of enrolment has been issued after the first day of 
August in any year the enrolment and certificate of enrolment and inspection of the 
stallion shall remain in force until the 31st day of December in the next succeeding 
year, and when the enrolment has been made before the first day of August in any 
year the enrolment and certificate thereof shall remain in force until the 31st day 
of December next following. 
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(4) When a stallion has reached the age of seven years the first inspection 
thereafter shall be the final inspection and the enrolment made on the report of such 
final inspection shall continue to form part of the enrolment and a certificate shall 
be granted in accordance therewith on each subsequent renewal of such enrolment. 

(5) In the case of any other stallion the report of imspection shall be valid 
for two years only except as provided in subsection 3. 

7. On and after the first day of August, 1916, no grade stallion having any of 
the diseases or malformations mentioned in the regulations passed in pursuance of 
this Act shall be allowed to stand, travel or be offered for service in the Province 
of Ontario and from and after that day no fees shall be collectible for the services 
of such stallion. 

8. On and after the first day of August, 1918, no “ grade stallion ” as defined 
in the said regulations shall be allowed to stand, travel or be offered for service in 
the Province and, on and after such day, no fees shall be collectible for the services 
thereof. 

9. In case of dissatisfaction the owner of any stallion may appeal to the Board 
from any inspection, and upon the owner depositing with the Board an amount 
sufficient in the opinion of the Board to cover the expenses of an additional in- 
spection the Board shall direct a further inspection which shall be final. 

10. The Board upon consideration of the report of the Committee and after 
the inspection of the papers supplied relating to the breeding and ownership of the 
stallion, and upon payment of the fee fixed by this Act, shall make such enrolment 
of the name, description and pedigree of the stallion in the register herein provided 
for as may be deemed warranted and shall issue a certificate in accordance with 
such enrolment to the owner of the stallion. 

11.—(1) The certificate of enrolment and inspection of any stallion shall 
form a prominent part of any newspaper or other printed advertisement issued to 
advertise such stallion. 

(2) Every poster issued shall contain a copy of the certificate of enrolment 
printed in bold face and conspicuous type and shall not contain any illustrations, 
pedigree or other matter which is untruthful or misleading. : 

(3) Where no posters are used to advertise a stallion, the owner of the stallion 
shall exhibit to the owner of each mare, at the time of service, if demanded, the 
original enrolment certificate issued for such stallion. 

12.—(1) The fees to be paid to the Board before the issue of any certificate 
shall be: 
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(2) The fees received by the Board under this Act shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of Ontario for the use of the Province. 

13. The Board, subject to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
may make such regulations as may be deemed proper and necessary for the better 
carrying out of the provisions of the Act. ; 

14. Every person who is guilty of a contravention of any of the provisions 
of this Act shall incur a penalty of not less than $25, nor more than $100, recover- 
able under The Ontario Summary Convictions Act. 


REGULATIONS PASSED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF 
SECTION 14 OF “THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT ” 


1. Meetings at regular intervals may be arranged by the Board by resolution 
and shall be known as regular meetings. Special meetings of the Board may be 
held upon notice by letter addressed by the Secretary to the home address of each 
member of the Board and regularly posted in Toronto at least five days previous to 
the meeting. A meeting may be held at any time without notice where all the 
members of the Board are present or signify by letter their consent to the holding 
of such meeting. 

2. At any meeting whether regular or special, three members shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of any business of the Board. 

3. A chairman shall be appointed who shall have the right to vote on any 
question before the Board, and in case of a tie, shall have a second or casting vote. 

4, Application for enrolment shall be made in such form as the Board may 
prescribe, said application shall be accompanied by the necessary fees. 

(a) The following shall be included as part of the application: ‘* In considera- 
tion of the certificate to be issued and delivered to me in pursuance of this appli- 
cation, I hereby agree that I will deliver the same up to the Board upon demand, 
and will, in case of a sale of the above named stallion, execute a transfer of the 
said stallion to the purchaser in the form prescribed by the Board and thereupon 
deliver the said certificate with said transfer so executed, to the Board or to the 
purchaser as the case may require. It is further agreed that the certificate shall 
always be the property of the Board and subject to their control and direction at 
any time.” 

5. A report shall be issued by the Board annually, showing the names and 
addresses of the owners of stallions enrolled, the number of stallions and such 
particulars regarding the stallion as the Board may decide upon, and such other 
matters as the Board consider advisable. 

6. Each certificate shall be issued under the seal of the Board authenticated by 
the signatures of the Chairman and the Secretary, who are authorized to issue the 
same in accordance with the decisions of the Board. 

%. In case of the transfer of a stallion a new certificate shall be issued in the 
name of the transferee, and except in cases of dispute as to ownership, the Chair- 
man and Secretary are, where a transfer of ownership has taken place, authorized 
to issue new certificates without reference to the Board, provided the regulations 
of the Board dealing therewith have been complied with. If a dispute as to owner- 
ship arises subsequently to the issue of the new certificate, the Board may recall 
such new certificate. 

8. The Board may appoint a Vice-Chairman, who during the absence of the 
Chairman shall have all the powers and perform all the duties of the Chairman. 

9. Each certificate issued shall, as the case may require, be in one of the 
following forms: 
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RELEErTrorreT Terres tri rr. Tri rrr Tr rss 
> APPROVED Enrolment No..--—--—-- FORMA1 & 
BA ee 

| xt Exvolment cn) J 

oY 
; a8, OF THE 

oa 

SS PURE BRED 


= 
~ 
> 
+ 
A ac aA 


Piel Ghee ah yy ywyy 
Ap ap a ay aie ch ah ae 


| 
STALLION 
| en EP IStered. in: sth Ore eee tO ree ee ed A ey Stud Book as No..... 
SS Owned by... ae tes mee cots Oia ; wirceen EP OAC 1 ic iicc-n. 
E has been enrolled under THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT. Inspected on the. _day of Ha 
3 oottteneeenetnenentinnnnnyennnee LG...) and found to be sound, of good conformation and &. 
> an animal typical of the breed. & 
E4 THE ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD. bE 
{ | 
2 & 
> = 
—- eae eee cecec ec enweewere se cee- ease eee ae a ae na a nn nn en en ee nee eee | 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, the... ORY Ol ee 1s | 


GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 3lst, 1919. \&! 


32 AAD AR AAR ARAN AN AD AR AR A AR AD AR AS As AR Ao AR AS RAD AR AD AR AR AS AR AS AB AR AR AR RS 


Application for Renewal and Transfer on back of Certificate. 


oe 


a 


Inspection is necessary every second year until the horse has passed seven years, but this Certificate must be renewed each year. 


BY CYC GEEPEPOVPEPEPEEEPPSSPEPPopypyewppyy 


PASSED Enrolment No......... FORM 1 


Frurolment < 
eo ee : peu: ve Sy 
PURE BRED 


a a heehee he 


LS. 
Meer, 
ye, 


Heyy 
g, 


| i 

pe 

| 

2 STALLION 

2 

S 

| Ee Joke PiRegistered*in thew ak et a Th Stud Book as No..........- 
> Owned by... ae oe eee ae ea ee te ee OL aie che me ae ead, Pee eal et Roaled= intcrinncs 
2 has been enrolled under THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT. Inspected on the... As ae ee day of 
> 22. '19_.,....,-and! Passed; 


THE ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD. 


ARAB AN AR AS AS AR AR AS AS AN AS AS AD AR AR AS AS AD AN AR AR AR AR AR AR AR A 


z Dated at Toronto, Ontario, the... _ day of...... , 19 
EH GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 3lst, 1919. 
‘BA AeA AeA eM MM MMA MEM Me Me ee Ae AD AAG ADA AMD AB AE AD AN AD A RG A Ht 


Application for Renewal and Transfer on back of Certificate. 


aE 
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Inspection is necessary every second year until the horse has passed seven years, but this Certificate must be renewed each year. 
KS BVVCGGCGPEPCEE CVV EY oye yyy yy wy 


3S DEFECTIVE Enrolment No... ccoee 


trurulipnt 
a ot ae Dy 


XS OF THE “Yip, 
og PURE BRED % 


STALLION 


Leer ent Faced bbabi iain tetas ROE Stered (inf (hese. een eer eee He ee StU) BOOK aS i NO.s sere 


0202 +) {ile Dera UN ones Sere Marina aoe +} RICE UE AYN N Gaby JEMIMA ate n.d cd Ay SMMULEUNneR at TET. bh bo tency, 
has been enrolled under THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT Inspected on thesioiooiccceecceeeeeccceeceene nay of 


Pe \ eee »and folind too 2 te te ee eee ee 


THE ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD. 


ERA AbAAUAHENCAEEENELAMEECEEOED job ees Hes h Gabo REPED SA AMHSRLAAIF AGM EES CAUE EN ENST Es OHEsERBEL EMA eae 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, the...can PAY Of ne 
GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 31st, 1919, 


Application for Renewal and Transfer on back of Certificate. 


Enrolment No cee eae ee ee 


Premium NO os ot oo eee eee 


This is to.Gertify that the...) 


Stallion 


COHEOO SELAH EEE SCHA TEE HOE OOOH SOHO THOT EEH HORE CEHEEHO SHEE ACES SCORCH ERSCCEH FLEE OSCR eee nese Shere eee oseczrecean 


Registered in the 


i ee ee ee ey 


Std bOOk ass NO ee eee Foaled in 


Ce | 


PESO OEE SOHC S ENS HEA AOA HEHAAEHHH CET ENOEE ELE DEO HCCH LESS HOVE ROLES CE SHOE HCE SCOR OCHRE CSCC CCC EeES & be Glee 


OD Re I TA EN) ee 
Recommended by the Premium Inspection Board as a 
Premium Horse for the year 1918 
Chairman 
Secretary 
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10. After the first day of August, 1916, no certificates in form 4 shall be 
issued, 

After the first day of August, 1918, no certificates in either form 3 or form 4 
shall be issued. | 

11. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) A pure-bred stallion shall be considered to be one registered in one of the 
records affihated with the Canadian National Live Stock Recorders, or in case there 
is no such record for the breed, in one of the records recognized as authentic by 
the Canadian National Live Stock Record Board. 

(b) A grade shall be considered to be any other stallion. 

12. The following shall be considered diseases or malformations, as the case 
may be, under these regulations: Bone spavin; curb, when associated with a form- 
ation of hock which predisposes to curb; bog spavin, when associated with a form- 
ation of hock which predisposes to bog spavin; ring bone; string-halt; side bone; 
roaring or whistling; periodic ophthalmia; navicular disease; and radical defect 
or defects or general defectiveness of conformation rendering the stallion un- 
suitable for use in the stud. 

13. In the case of a pure-bred stallion of a breed for which there is a Canadian 
Record the Board shall as evidence of breeding and ownership require a certificate 
of registration issued by the Canadian National Live Stock Record Board showing 
the applicant for, enrolment to be the recorded owner, and in the case of a pure- 
bred stallion of a breed for which there is no Canadian Record, a Certificate of 
Registration of a foreign record recognized as reliable by the Canadian National 
Live Stock Record Board, showing the applicant for enrolment to be the recorded 
owner. In the case, however, of certificates of such foreign records the Board may 
accept such evidence of ownership as to the Board seems proper. Provided that in 
case of a dispute as to ownership or if a vendor for any reason refuses or is un- 
willing or unable, or neglects to execute a proper transfer, the Board may accept 
such evidence of ownership as to it seems sufficient and issue a_ certificate 
accordingly. 

14. In the case of grades, a signed statement shall be submitted to the Board 
by the owner, giving such information as he may be able to give regarding the 
breeding, and he must make a further statement that such information, to the best 
of his knowledge, is correct, and that he is the owner of the said stallion. In the 
case of a dispute as to ownership, the Board shall have power, upon such evidence 
as the Board may think proper, to determine the matter for the purpose of issuing 
the enrolment certificate. 

15. The certificate issued by the Board shall be the property of the Board, 
and each applicant for a certificate of enrolment or transfer shall be required in his 
application to agree to surrender to the Board upon demand the certificate to be 
issued, and in case of the sale of the stallion mentioned in such certificate, to agree 
to sign a transfer to the purchaser in the form prescribed by the Board. The Board 
shall have such status and power as may be necessary to enforce such agreements in 
any court of competent jurisdiction. 

16. The purchaser of an enrolled stallion shall, upon the sale, obtain from 
the vendor the certificate of enrolment and inspection with a transfer endorsed 
thereon in the prescribed form and signed by the vendor (who, if the law and these 
regulations have been complied with will be the owner according to the record of 
enrolment), and forthwith transmit the same to the Secretary of the Board. The 
Board will, upon receipt of the same, properly signed, issue a new certificate in 
the name of the purchaser. 
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17%. The Seal, an impression of which appears in 
the margin hereof, shall be the Seal of the Board. 


18. The Board may cancel any certificate of 
enrolment which has been issued by it upon represen- 
tation subsequently proved to its satisfaction to have 
been incorrect. 


19. A notice of the time and place of inspections 
may be given by advertisement in such local papers 
as may be designated by the Board in at least two 
issues thereof. 


20. Each owner of a stallion shall transmit to the Secretary of the Board a 
copy of every poster or other advertisement issued or used for the purpose of adver- 
tising such stallion forthwith after the issue thereof. In default of compliance 
with this regulation, the Board may cancel any certificate issued for such stallion. 


21. The Register of Enrolment shall be kept in a book and shall be in the 
form and contain the particulars indicated by the following form: 


REGISTER OF ENROLMENT 


TH LGN Os Sebo as twe ee oe paliestual ee cence ss Hnrolment enone sant ae eee Breed cece. beatae See 
Name of Stallion........ Re eer SE ek peas Registration” NO), 226.6% 5 ces. 5 caches eee 
COO LOT eo 3 re Rais nein, Oe ee een ee eo Year: of Birth oe. 06s a5 Vaso te eee 
TIS PECLCUADY tev one ce oe ee eee ee Date 


5 ey Oke) DB ce) Oy opis: O spiny 4) (One Sie: oy elke @\ 6) 6, 18 Lee sk oe Le) Leelee ee 


RevOrie os 


0. © 0, 6 0 6 oe © | 0 Slee oe 0) © 6 68) 88 ef ie oe oe eo 8 88) 4 sia 's @ O14 8, Oe 9 abe 696, eis, Se) er ee seca) wet ols) een eee) (a) ws 


IASPCELEO BY Lie yee hc oe be i Chi eee Date 


5) .0) (0 "e & & P 0 © (e010 © 10) 6 9 © (8 0) 60) © 6 6 we @ @) © Is)» 19 Oe if ellen lays 


REPOLe ie." 


C's Che 6 ne a ee oe Op a we 8 We Shee a 6 a so feo 8) (ee Bf a Nib wt © fe 6 (et oes "eee oe vei) We 6 16) Sy oa) elseif pl a) em anemia) ene 


INSPCCLE DY: sie Weta sys oe Reece nee hee Wieinee Date 


ee eye) 2 9/19 @ 6) # (ee 0,0, ee 16 6 o @, ® Se) Bee ieee one) (A 0) pas) esas 


Reportas 2% 


ee Oe "ape te 0 6 6 © 8) 6 Cie we & O Toe Si IslTelier so el ©) a 0 Be eine! b+ ») lel e"em 8.6) ore, © la 6 6, h).6) 49) © Os Sireue els us) ois) Seen 


PAS ECLCORIY. cre a ieron ears uote ein Cor so igs Reed Dates. oo oie etre gre rena tae aon scene naye ae ee 
FLED OT UNA is Std aay isk cular siale oa eats UE im Aas A bagitac gAc Careas a rd Ao lap ods, een ia eeeete Mt an Rate icole ca Be 
Cert. Date Issued. Date of Sale. | - Owner. Address. County. 
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The Board may, from time to time, alter the above form, and vary or add to 
the above indicated particulars. 


22. Notice of cancellation of a certificate shall be in writing, signed by the 
Secretary of the Board, and regularly posted in Toronto by registered post, 
addressed to the owner at his address, according to the record of enrolment, and 
cancellation, except as provided by section 6, subsection 2 of the Act, shall be 
deemed to take place at the end of the tenth day after the day upon which such 
notice was so posted. 


23. Where a certificate is cancelled by reason of failure to comply with sub- 
section 2 of section 6 of the -Act, or for other cause, the Board may issue a new 
certificate to the owner upon his application. 


24. All stallions imported to the Province shall be inspected within two months 
from date of arrival. Importers shall notify the Board immediately upon the 
arrival of importations, and the Board shall send inspectors to the stable of the 
importer or such other place as may be agreed upon within said two months from 
date of arrival. 


25. (a) In case of necessity, where an application cannot be dealt with im- 
mediately by the Board, the Chairman and Secretary may issue an interim certi- 
ficate, which shall be valid for all purposes under the Act, until the application is 
dealt with by the Board, and which shall be in the following form: 


ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD 


AVES RCTS gm BBA BEY onl dpe pee OSE PERSIE in gard cy nc Wg a ea PI Pe 
FOR MA, 2c ee Ae ioe i te ge aR et Ie a has applied for enrolment of fhe sis... disse eh.t = rae +s era 
AIST ee ee mts cur re wale te and that such application is being considered 


by the Board. 


Sep Rigid ark. Sera a eA hee ets aE, PY Secretary. 20. eR deg 4 A Ree ee eres OF Eki rt wie 


(b) Interim certificates may be issued for a certain specified time. 
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CANADIAN BOOKS OF RECORD 
| | i 
Name of Breed. Book of Record. Name of Association. 
Clydesdale...... Clydesdale Stud Book of Canada .. Clydesdale Horse Association of 
Canada. 
ELA CKD CY: aus sse.s Canadian, Hackney Stud Book .... Canadian Hackney Horse Society. 
ahah ee. Sites orb ouses in Canadian Shire Horse Stud Book . Canadian Shire Horse Association. 
Percheron...... Canadian Percheron Stud Book ..,Canadian Percheron ‘Horse Breed- 
| ers’ Association. 
Thoroughbred... Canadian Thoroughbred Stud Book Canadian Thoroughbred Horse 
| Society, 
Belgian Draft...| Canadian Belgian Draft Stud Book’\Canadian Belgian Draft Horse 


French-Canadian 


Shetland, Welsh, 


New Forest,|! 
Polo and Rid-) 
ing, Exmoor 


and Hackney| 
.| Canadian Pony Stud Book 


PONICS as. kee 
French Coach... 


| 


French-Canadian Horse Breeders’ 
Stud Book 


eevee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 


al) eet ie) (e116 Ue 


Canadian French Coach Stud Book 


Suffolk Horse..) Canadian Suffolk Horse Stud Book 


Standard Bred. | Canadian 


Standard Bred Stud 


BOOK So puke toe ete eee ae er 


Breeders’ Association. 
French-Canadian Horse Breeders’ 
Association of Canada. 


Canadian Pony Society. 
Canadian French Coach 
Breeders’ Association. 
Canadian Suffolk Horse Society. 


Horse 


Canadian Standard Bred Horse 


Society. 


RECOGNIZED FOREIGN RECORDS FOR WHICH THERE IS NO CANADIAN 


ASSOCIATION 


Name of Breed. 


Cleveland Bay.. 
Yorkshire Coach | 


Morgan 


oooeoer eee 


Saddle Horse... 


German Coach.. 


Oldenburg 


Holstein Coach.. 


eoeceeeeee 


Book of Record. 


Name of Association. 


Cleveland Bay Stud Book 


Yorkshire Coach Horse Stud Book. 


American Morgan Register 


eeeeeee 


American Saddle Horse Register .. 


Ostfriesisches Stutbuch 


eoeoeerteroe e & 


Stutbuch der Munsterlandisch- 
Oldenburgischen Geest 


eooeaoeee ee 


Oldenburger Stutbuch 


eceocaoeoceee ee eee 


Gestutbuch der Holsteinischen 
Marschen 


ooo rer eee ee eee eee er ee oO oo 


| Cleveland Bay ‘Horse 


Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Num- 
thrope, R.S.O., England. 

Yorkshire Coach Horse Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Bolton 
Perdy, R.S.0., England. 

American Morgan Register Asso- 
ciation, Middlebury, Vt., U.S.A. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association, Louisville, Kya 
U.S.A. 

Landwirthschaftlichen, Hauptverein 
fur Ostfriesland, Norden, Ger- . 
many. 


Zuchterband des Sudlichen Zuch- 
tgebietes, Oldenburg, Germany. 
Verband der Zuchter des Olden- 
burger elegaten schweren Kut- 
schpferdes, Oldenburg, Germany. 


Verband der Pferdezuchter in den 
Holsteinischen Marschen, Hol- 
stein, Germany. 

Hunter’s Improvement Society, 12 
Hanover Square, London, Eng. 
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The above are the various Horse Associations, registration certificates from 
which are necessary before a stallion can be enrolled as a pure-bred. 

Not only must the registration certificate from the above Associations be fur- 
nished, but the registration certificate must show that the person making applica- 
tion for the enrolment of a stallion is the recorded owner. 

In buying a stallion, the buyer should make it one of the articles of agree- 
ment that the animal purchased shall be recorded in. his (the buyer’s) name in the 
stud book established for that particular breed of horse. 

The fees charged by the various Horse Associations for the transfer of owner- 


= 
| 


ship in the Canadian National Live Stock Records at Ottawa are given below :— 


Member. Non-Member. 
Os ligt orc RE ORES A cae eR te leur Pan ICL an Aa Ree $0 50 $1 00 
Lies i Peet he rea Pe NL SS ce cee te ee unre aed. gee 1 00 oaoy 
Seip leg eh PURE 5 TLE ie OR COMOmMR n DR recat ite a a ce he 0 50 0 50 
POSTE OL OT wit eer reo winy ols cao oe oe ot cease a) New eh i tee 0 50 0 50 
TLTLOE OUST TOU ee WA ahs) oa, tote not aes eee cha ae toe tes wih ag POM 1 00 2 00 
CTS ae Tee RITE ey eee a een oe RAGS hie stat wie tie Robs ah eiees 0 50 0 50 
Treneneanadian. <s2. Se ee. Seer ee i at Oa 25 0 50 
Canadian POUuyyoOCleLy a. oes tune paenesa > Sh ake 0 50 0 50 
aid bya beset BVO SG Wh ghadiapagety ee iatenale 1 Geta liahy * tac te saint oases ae seins 0 50 0 50 
SHEE EAT ICRe A eek Onc ORR TPR Ray thces (oa choles OS wickets 0 50 0 50 
SLI aT (le EXPO. ee etd sha datos cht mes ik Ge es orc aie oe 0 50 12.00; 


The reason that horses to be enrolled as pure-breds must be recorded in the 
name of the owner is to ensure the owners of mares that the certificate of service 
furnished by the stallion owner will be accepted by the Canadian National Live 
Stock Records at Ottawa when the owner of the mare makes application to register 
the progeny. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK RECORDS 


CLYDESDALE HORSE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Incorporated under the Act respecting Live Stock Record Associations at the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


APPLICATION FOR TRANSFER OF OWNERSHIP 


lerisoiuey MR LIICY Coats ONL GC sa.. cee ooo oa es CAV Ai es eerie saree ies ae 19155 
EOL MECC) era ees orice esi ad 9 tn Paste oh ale 478 « Tr Oe ee aera tine duet ae ences: aru he they ees 
COMIN Vinten ee ee PTOVIUCOs ee. ets ote a s the following described CLYDESDALE 
PO ATITEMOLMA THEA ert ee rtre Ia es crochet avs. cathe Pete ia si Sees Sct Fw nse Stitd Book NOW |-iee ee ae ] 


I HEREBY AUTHORIZE the Transfer of Ownership as above on the Records of 
THE CLYDESDALE HorSE ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 


RJALeC OLE LIGLLV Gr Vines © halle @ ce nies ois aces ass Sionature of Seller..3.; 57 etre 
In case of death Legal Representative must sign. 
N.B.—This application must be filled out in ink and at once forwarded, with necessary remittance, 


together with Certificate of Registration, to the Accountant, Canadian National Live Stock Records, 
Ottawa, Canadas. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE SAMPLES OF CANADIAN REGISTRATION, SERVICE 
AND TRANSFER CERTIFICATES. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK RECORDS 


CLYDESDALE HORSE ASSOCIATION ‘OF CANADA 


Incorporated under the Act respecting Live Stock Record Associations at the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Certified Copy of Pedigree Recorded in the Clydesdale Stud Book of Canada 


If a change of ownership occurs, this certificate with application for transfer -and transfer fee should 
immediately be forwarded to Record Office. 


MACQUEEN (imp) [462] (5200) 


Bay, white hind legs, grey fore legs, white on face; 
foaled 15th May 1885. Bred by Peter Kerr, Bellamack, 
Castle Douglas, Scotland, imported 1886 by and pro- 
perty of Graham Bros., Claremont, Ont. 


(See other side for transfer to next owner.) 


pee OF SIRE Darnley (222) 
sIRE Macgregor (1487) i 
DAM OF SIRE 


SIRE OF DAM LOthian Tam(1211) 


DAM OF DAM 


pam Bet of Bellamack (5506) 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the above pedigree is on reeord in 
volume Approved Typed by 


For Minister of Agriculture. Registrar. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 


RECO COCO E EH SOSEL OOO OOEESOSSOOHEO OTE SOSSTOO OS OGL OOOH OOS EOOOT OOO SHCOE ODODE OOOOH OD OREO HOP ORO FOODH DOES OHHS OOOO OTHE TSEOEO TOOL OHO FESO ODESEOTHSHHSSEDEO SESH LER SESH OHHE TOOTS 


This ship, when pre- 
sented with and attached CLYDESDALE R. R. SHIPPING VOUCHER No. 3. 
to the certificate, will be 
authority for the agent 
of the railway company Age 
to waybill at the reduced 
rates pexeed to with ihe ; 

Tt nt ° anys 

TS a aa ie Name.of Animal ic. oes eee ee Certificate No.c..cen aes 
must be detached from 
the certificate by the 


agent and forwarded : : 
with ieacwar bill: Signature of Shipper .<..:....cs0s0++8 08s PO eee ee 
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BELOW IS GIVEN, LIST OF STALLIONS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED PREMIUM 
CERTIFICATE FOR THE YEAR 1918 


Name of Horse. Record No. ‘Breed. 
PYince- BUSA se 6 pee HL SFL Deere tea cree ae ona Standard Bred. 
Dunnottar (imp, We... ee T3906 Se oa, Clydesdale. 
Merry Darone Glin. \o to wee oar dylan ig esti nein x Clydesdale. 
Hotwarte fo ck tera 2) Usa IG cited ace: German Coach, 
PSIVe (AG) vee ee es DOCU Masao a eons Percheron, 
SCOLGLEOT Gemma ClinD-\ eum. LL eOOU nl ater ccc atenie rat, Clydesdale. 
Dunure Lucky Star ..... LBS 0 Mihai ste ee ce a) Clydesdale. 
OC leal Ieee aurea cee ys BAG Dias arena okra ens, Percheron. 
Barhnot CHesteriyn s 205.0. OF 0 ear nF) oe eter) ee Standard Bred. 
Aurelian (imp.) ......:. ALT) ee ea Clydesdale. 
Hermaninues(10ip.) © ...2... . 1447 6 ae eee ee Clydesdale. 
Pune: Davide Gips) ites LOOl 49 moet ace hee fee Clydesdale. 
King Junior (imp.) ...... LOGSRi ees essa Shire. 

Belle Boy (imp.) ....... PS Uh moun lg ain ea Clydesdale. 
niet Guardian Cinip-y ts. ol Sa6 Ts: cere 2. vue oe Clydesdale. 
Coloritocsn os a eek SOD a aaa NT pe ae Hackney. 
Moyals Desion a 2). s6kee. VIS Oui eaten eee Clydesdale. 
HOyal Payour.. -s..0 2. ESSG Ty ete Cee ee Clydesdale. 
BArOUVATENUT. ®. oes fee. VS BOL" Ge ateis) cietetacke 2 wi Ms Clydesdale. 
Massian (lps )eee.. eee SO9 0 idea ee ae Percheron. 
‘Coveney Marmion (imp.) SPA alertness ae Hackney. 

KIiNnS NOY Oe CIM Destress L LOO Oe ata ncpere © emleis el clans Clydesdale. 
Craigie ‘Baronet*(imp.)... 17699 <......22.0.... Clydesdale. 
Ppartad. (iM spew. ae > nee BOGS oes Sten eer rakes Hackney. 
FLOSUUPLIU Doe, Gees er eee LDS Merete Ula mcm terete ne Thoroughbred. 
HKastwood Todd .......... Ua ome Pathe, Sore aS eo ea Standard Bred. 
Lead es( hip yea esc ge LS UES ae Wee tak coc ar ee Percheron. 
Harveste Reaperiy oo... 20D Ds eet ee a AINE Standard Bred. 
Maigetimnps)o fonts aon ees CUD 0 Sri eter hao e Percheron. 
Whitegate Pimple (imp.). SOG Stes hh aca St Hackney. 
DANG Ys een aie aes LST Packet Mae ot ote Percheron. 

De Wilton (imp.) ........ Cote, ate ee Hackney. 
Baron's Court: 2. See. USSG Ge eae ta cra a i 3 Clydesdale. 

Sits ames OL Alton (CIM ps) al dana eke < a. ana ewok Clydesdale. 
Hartington: (imp.) ...2... TOOD GH ake etek ocak Clydesdale. 
Peterewiiton a, ssn nes BH Si cee oe ak eke Standard Bred. 
PHuevCounts ore rilleresta. oho te See tees oc ccsks core Oe Clydesdale. 
lack’ Gregor (imp. )/:Se.7 19658h. st Pe Clydesdale. 
Ciarions(imp.) 22. o.se ee VoPAG tS aa Wine wee Clydesdale. 
BaronemMintoeamyp,). sc edaoR Ue tees see ee Clydesdale. 
Dunure Captain (imp.) .. 14126 ..............Clydesdale. 


DurtoATWOrthy sc. oc. LBA re Siete, earn Standard Bred. 


@ 8) 
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SUMMARY OF ENROLLED HORSES FOR THE YEARS 1913-1918. 
1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 

2/3 |32) 8 | S28] 3 132/38) S23 3818 

ab | BS): Ba Ss OR eS oe ee ree ees 

go} o jae) og Jatt so |e= 1 oi a) Oo] Galo 
Brant ee biog) aa) <4gk > Sef) aa) Visi’ Sel ea] ao) eee 
BTCC Met re sets oe ee (~ 103) 35, 114 41 99| 28) 91; 30) 95) 21) 93) 17 
(arletoime yee teas | 65 31 76 30 70, 21) 54; 15) 60) 17; 52) 13 
Dufferin .........--- | 51! 11 58 11 57 12) 51) 11; 48) 6) 4G 
Dundas eon. a... een | 44 19 41 22) 43, 18 38; 16; 29| 10; 16 3 
DUN ati eee ae 69 18 63 14 67. 14 52 8 4 aS fats 
Belli tense ee ee 65 32 75 31 76 22| AG}! sOIRRSO) Ti oGhaes 
HS66X ice eer oF 69 29 9] 30 94 29| 16)-2 2616 G1] 40; 8 
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78 REPORT OF THE No. 33 


PREMIUMS FOR STALLIONS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO STALLION OWNERS. 


There will be three Certificates for enrolled horses in 1919. The highest 
class certificate will be called “ Approved Form Al.” The second class will be 
called “ Passed, Form 1.” The third class, “ Defective, Form 2.” 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture wishing to encourage the keeping, 
in the Province for service, of the highest type of stallion, have instituted a 
premium system. Applicants will please note the following points :— 

(1) Application should be made to the office of the Secretary : the Ontario 
Stallion Enrolment Board. 

(2) Horses passed on by the Premium Inspection Board and ren shall 
be entitled, on being enrolled for that current year, to receive a premium certificate 
for that year only. 

(3) These premium horses having stood or travelled in the Province of 
Ontario for the season for which the premium is issued, shall be entitled to a 
cash premium under the following conditions :— 

(a) Satisfactory proof to be given that the horses have proved satisfactory 
foal getters. 

(0) Where a stallion has got up to 35 and under 60 foals in his premium 
year, the premium shall be $50. 

(c) Where a stallion has got 60 foals or over in his premium year, the 
premium shall be $100. 


The provisions for premiwums for the season of 1918 are as above, but are 
subject to revision for the premium year of 1919. 


NOTES REGARDING INSPECTION, FALL 1919, 


(1) An alphabetical list of counties is given, which shows the district in 
which each county is situated, and by referring to that District each stallion 
owner may ascertain the point most convenient for himself. 

(2) Stallion owners will present horses at the hour stated, as the. Inspectors 
have only a limited time to stay at each inspection point. 

(3) (a) All horses marked with a star in this Report require inspection, 
before they can be enrolled for 1919. 

(b) All newly imported animals and colts require inspection before they can 
be enrolled for 1919. 

(c) No grade horse can be enrolled in 1919. 

(4) Owners of pure-bred horses which do not need inspection to be enrolled 
for 1919, may present their horses for inspection in order that such horses may 
be recommended for a higher form of certificate, that is either “ Approved A1,” 
* Passed Form 1,” or “ Premium.” 


1919 STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD. — ta 


(5) At the places listed in this report the Inspectors may recommend horses 
inspected for Al, Form 1, or Form 2 certificates. All horses recommended for 
a higher certificate may on the application of their owner be re-examined for 
an Al or Premium Certificate by a Special Board of Inspectors. Horses which 
are in the Province at the time of inspection, and which have not been presented 
at this time, will not be granted the Special Board of Inspectors for Premium 
or Al certificates for the year 1919. 

(6) If a stallion owner is in doubt regarding whether his horse requires 
inspection or not, he should present the horse in any case, as such inspection 
if not necessary would be free. 

(7) All communications should be addressed to R. W. Wade, Secretary, 
Ontario Stallion Enrolment Board, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


ROUTE OF STALLION INSPECTORS IN ONTARIO, SHOWING IN 
WHICH DISTRICT EACH COUNTY IS SITUATED. 


In District In District 
County. Number. County. Number. 
FIP Ge reese eee et 1 Dincolnaescs te ee eee 2 
BUCO, pats oc as ee aes ees Middlesexaeians «aches ; 1 
Arletonimieies cee Geb does 6 IN OT EG! Kaira for. ote oon ten oe aes 2 
DUSTIN anaes Meck. tas wee 3 Northumberland -42 2... <a Aan 
Dundas: ye... ee a eae 6 Onteari ole. seri nar ate eee 4 
VG Dae ee ees ete ace es 4 ANSE OF Ce eee his areas 2 
OES ha 2 tee ve ae eek rs Pele a ora: ee ir rete ee 3 
PIGSOM aie wee ee hei hate 1 PGLili ena. tee ee eee 1, 2 
Peron CENA Cie oes reas ee i) Peterborquzh=. 3202. oe aoe: 5 
FLO PAL EV cei tic sete oe 6 PREGCOEE Metre orate ass eee ee 6 
Grenvill Owe wate: 6 Prince howard esse 5 
CFEC Varo anes ele aad se 3 RENT YO We lade tte cet ica es 6 
EP ALELATNIAT) Osc: eis aes eas scone 2 RueSe Lite cote ott kee ace 6 
EL AICO ae cea socket cee Stee eee. 3 SiN COG DAZa iin: Set he eerie 3, 4 
FINS SNe ae ep keen hooks 5 SCOTMONU Mawson ee 6 
PLU RON Sere 4s hae os ee ee es ibe WiICLOCi Eee treat. er era 4 
A, CL Bie erent ete areas oe a Wik LOD OO RN ato ars Hee ateas 2 
TAI ULOM aie a eee es ui WY GELATEC Une rteeiee aie re ie ae 2 
TSA NAT Kino tetere ete oe eee oss 6 Wiel TS LON viernes cette oe 3 
POCA S oo nate Shee rte ie aie 5, 6 Went WOLED eon «cote etiotatt us Z 
Lennox & Addington ...... 5 PW OT ia hm ere neni a ork ice, Miasetonsieane fe 3, 4 


80 REPORT OF THE 


ROUTE OF STALLION INSPECTORS IN DISTRICT NO. 1. 


Consisting of the Counties of Essex, Kent, Lambton, Middlesex, and part of the Counties 


of Elgin, Perth and Huron. 


Time Inspection 


Place. Commences. 
BELOcnrOy, eset Re te ee American Hotel ....... -,.--. 1.30 p.m..Wednesday, 
ICOMIOKS Site Aaa See eS Graham Hotel; ions? 4.30 p.m.. a 
PMEIDOUIN Ge ers an eee Wellman soni 8 thet aoe 10.00 a.m..Thursday, 
SS IONCOG hae sec atshee Kings dig tees cite ap Wisin siete aed oer tee 3.00 "Dimes Hy 
OVIVINSLOU ere vk eee Revere Houseis 6 ave or ues 10.00 a.m..Friday, 
OMISDrin gs ee eS a ee ea le nee Oe rte ea ae 5.45 p.m.. “ 
PeLroliag@yo ccc bs eee Tecumseh House ........... 8.30 a.m. .Saturday, 
Sonubra ec ei tee Smith Ssblotele, crete oe 4.00 p.m.. SOR is 
Wallacebure eon. Dupont. Hotel. s.0.02 5052 9.00 a.m..Monday, 
COnatham Wor ee Garners House 5.6 eo le 20080 Tie os 
Mhnamesville (eee te Hmpires Hoteles ee eee ee 10.00 a.m. .Tuesday, 
Belleg River 27h ere Saag aah se tae ee alee (eee ee ee 8.30 a.m..Wednesday, 
MaldStonehs se cet ae ecate sates cieterer caren Wiretee ene eee ene 3.00 p.m. a 
ISRO fee casce re ate eh ea eerie ome StOLt Ge HOLE pe ee eee 50 Uses Deities s 
Kingsville? oo steer Pe OP ee oe ee eee ee ee 9.30 a.m..Thursday, 
Marsh fiel di i.< ccc 2 ten eRe, eins eee ae 1.00 p.m.. % 

PRL YUMCS WOOG cor ere acento oe le Ge eae eee Bee eka nee ered 9.00 a.m..Friday, 
Blenheim eines 8c eee Truax Wéed Barn) sos. .4 8.30 am. .Saturday, 
Di Ue) EG sr eee UROL TELS Ce Rees eR oe taht oe 1.00 p.m.. ue 

EYEE COU oe rae eee tae peer MeiIntyrectousems sea cane 9.00 a.m..Monday, 
Dts NOMAS se. eee: Queen’s Hotel see races ein ee 2.00 p.m.. ee 
SOLU OME HU eae anevanee Pea cote Otay car ora GEC IO ny ee aoe 4.30. p.m. e 
LONCOUM A, sito ote Queen’s Hotel) pia. 0. os ee 10.00 a.m..Tuesday, 
LidertOnss 2 oe Ne ee ee ra Pea ee 8.00 a.m.. Wednesday, 
TUX CLO LG er re ue torres tore Central Hotel’ scree. wi oe 10230 sate Ed 
PALISAD COTA ote ee ee ae MUNTO 2 ot ens Cone ieee 8.30 am..Thursday, 
Parkhill esos tevank oie lee oe ke Oe ee ee 10.30 a.m. ie 

PH COEOTO t= aiek ures ee ELOLWOIi ee o. tretrens ete ecco o.00. panes * 
MCOLOSUE. ere 7 heer One Pranklin- Housew.s¢-- ea 9.00 a.m..Friday, 
WamMla Chie rac si eesnt tah GhurcheShéd 79.6 ee eae LT.0084a-n2. - 

MLM ALY Cat. acars ays acca Constable House ............ 4.30 p.m.. : 


ROUTE OF STALLION INSPECTORS IN DISTRICT NO. 2. 


Date. 
Oct. 16th 
“ 16th 
es Wi ae 
eS ty yg we 
Oe eT 
mr 18th 
Se OLED. 
AE RT SH) 
2 ISU 
CO eG 
22m 
Sone art) 
OS a 
abies 
Sweet Lt 
224th 
ras he 
“« 26th 
“ 26th 
Be Ais dd 
628th 
nel et 5 #4) 
“ 29th 
Teo OEE. 
oe tO 
papers Et 2 
eS LSt 
ae BGK 
Nov. Ist 
6 1st 
= 1st 


Consisting of the Countieg of Oxford, Norfolk, Waterloo, Brant, Wentworth, Haldimand, 
Lincoln, Welland, and part of the Counties of Elgin, Perth, Huron and Bruce. 


Time Inspection 


Piace. ' Commences. Date. 
PLPAULOLG gees tee te Commercial Hotel .......... 11.00 a.m..Wednesday, Oct. 16th 
Ei CChOM Wee on cc no etre Hicks Touse ease. cee tee 9.00 a.m..Thursday, petits Hp =) 
SGAITOLU Gist tc eee Kline Ss \H otelge niece es 1.00 p.m.. oe 7 Ge 
SLY s ole he dy eke ee Mason's) Hoteles. 2.0 ee eee T.00"am: ih riday, “ 18th 
IMLITV.CPLONY ee ce es etn Queen's sHotelsy. ne sume oe 4.00 p.m.. * eine Boh 8 
ESISTOW ELAR a eres bee Grand ‘Centrale eee 9.00 a.m..Saturday, me LOL 
ISPUSSCIS a. wot ier .c. tes eee LC LIONAL  ELOCOL ar area eemenes 1.00 p.m. rs ee eboLie 
ATW OO aback re NAO Res AP Hotel VALWO0d= -4.% ys oe eras 5.00 D.m.. ie Na ESD A 
TeC KNOG Ware ee Calm House tt. eee ee 10.00 a.m..Monday, “ 91st 
PLIVETLONS crete he cave ete ete tuscan fee ee 3.30 p.m.. “ “ 91st 
RADI IC Yi. ce Oe ee a re Commercial ‘House .3...7..,: 10.00 a.m..Tuesday, “ 99nd 
WTUSV ALS Sais fiat rok BARe eter eas ee Fate eee in ere ee ee 4.00 p.m.. “ ‘“ 99nd 
AGU WOO sonar eae ee Linwood4 Hotel Bare se oe 4.00 p.m..Wednesday, “ 23rd 
FOUTORI aes oe Soe aes i ek ZABMVAX VELOCE eee 9.30 am..Thursday, “ 9O9Ath 
Kilenener 26 oe (FTangsCentlal wens. a eee 2.20- p,m. “ “ 94th 
New Hambrug :....:4.... LMDeCrial sa ak rete ees 4.30 p.m.. “s “  O4th 
PAVASLOGK seat Hoy wore waa fel euch geet n acute w cleckiatcl: Conte eet svi naa ee 10.00 am..Friday, ere alg 
WV OOUSLOGK ve foe nc ret piece eds, an ck eee ee ee 9.00 a.m. .Saturday, “ 96th 
SPUAMIGSIOT ett soe ae eee eee Ot Oo ee ene 1.00 p.m.. 7 oe ORE 
NUDE) 21M) eerie ene ree Prank Oiarris seers ron ee HULU gees suka as “26th 
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ROUTE OF STALLION INSPECTORS IN DISTRICT NO. 2.—Continued. 


Time Inspection 


Place. Commences. 
SHUISONDUIE — cet ors Beate: Imperial VEotel cia aise ea 909 a.m..Monday, 
Pore bur welliess se... ace. Commercial Hotel .......... 22005 p.m i. g 
relies cree ae aa aT DarbDyarlotele a. kre 9.00 a.m..Tuesday, 
MIAEVIS os iis ae Ge eee Gus. Wills’ Feed Barn ...... 3.00 p.m.. i 
iA Persvill@D cn ccna tees Evans Heed (Barn ........-. 9.00 a.m..Wednesday, 
NVALEPLOPG 2 '3 Romaine 5 eects Olmstead’s Stable ........... 11.00 a.m. S 
Tere DELOTO we, oe comets ace Sarath es FOtel ay. fet. sees 4.00 p.m.. a 
AL Sve tas 6 wR we fl dee os RGValAHe Otel ieee cee ners 8.00 a.m..Thursday, 
PAALPIN DU Liter ercse a: at: LR Go tn ee eae Cae ae LO.00 asm. “y 
Vb ity EIS ae le caer ke Ag oe ese oe a se ee 2.00 p.m.. i 
SOATOCLOLY LS eee te 2 re, Cae oe ee es eS A, ule oma mecca g 8.00 a.m. .Friday, 
PPTLOWIOUT Caen ctn eaee rte hs ae be ORs die icy oats roe we tes oo Dil... Ed 
SOITTILE Viele ake. oe eon Eas Va Te Goal TT cee emer te os acevo can 9.00 am..Saturday, 
RIA CCIISUOT Batre See Lee ere eee ean OE ad en eee 4.45 p.m.. as 
Nia ara-OlrL iG] A KOs sane ch a ie he bo Te Neb aoe 4d aw 9.00 a.m. .Monday, 
Siowachkarineés? =....7" 4c.: American *HOtel t... wee 9.00 a.m..Tuesday, 


ROUTE OF STALLION INSPECTORS IN DISTRICT NO. 3. 


81 
Date. 

Oct, 28th 
SZ Sth 
mc L 
eos 

Vee out 

“« 30th 
“ 30th 
ena tel 

ors lst 

Se SES 
Nov. ist 
Hi 1st 

os 2nd 
e 2nd 
HS 4th 
a 5th 


Consisting of the Counties of Halton, Peel, Wellington, Dufferin, Grey, and part of the 
Counties of York, Simcoe and Bruce. 


| _ Time Inspection 
Place. ‘Commences. 

EASON Tee oi hire cena ore a SES Winter Fair Building ....... 10.00 a.m. .Wednesday, 
MoekwoOd s.0 0 os Ree Hiurat Ss t1otelis <n eocrad es Soe: 1.00 p.m.. cB ; 
RUT eh Lame rs tar ent) AA SLE Noe een er Md aa cr ech ete ee oe 4.00 p.m.. ed 
DALLEOD A aes Site nee ae es McGibbon House ....:...... 9.00 a.m...Thursday, 
Ete ei DUE ys Bee as ie bo Ws ro ler Fe ye UR ea a re 1.00 p.m.. = 
Branton sais ve vee cree Victorias-Hotel v.36 dee 8.00 a.m..Friday, 
PURIGWOOG.. oc Geis dees DentetHotely sac, Se eerie es 10.00 a.m.. i: 
TEES DULL Sire for cecyet cate Roe itstcdotette Vines iiss Rie alae ei ont). soit 8.00 a.m..Saturday, 
AMR ODS Wx dunsers ah Pete Rar NWe Re yeah Orton Hotel (Deans) ....... 10.00 am.. e 
POPPE USE ett ee eta ms Sargent’s Hotel ............ 1.30 p.m. es 
PATINA ors ictacle ttt wat the ee Temperance Hotel .......... 4.00 p.m.. i 
EPA Y COM mee ott nc tetens Sits aero ereh ety tsk ene rele se wee tet eye wie hte 9.00 a.m..Monday, 
PesTOCYSLON & ss wares sok tee bmperialMHotel avec: sss on 10.45 a.m. i 
HIALTISLCON pee nee e Ae oe ces Collinsom House ~. g22....% 4 1.00 p.m.. a 
SSP RT IS RD ee ES PU eS org. a A Na WS Se tO a POR Be a 9.00 a.m. .Tuesday, 
IVVRAL CGE LOY f exces erate teh eae act ey bane Nude Maca vaseilede BAUE y BP ase pedals 1.00 p.m. s 
PEED ere eee ee ee SE ee ea ey Gahan e sceie Mavens hE ete Stee 4.00 p.m.. o 
270) aod Sh eg Pa sere: iA ener wer) BalmoralHoteliec. ot eecenc 9.00 a.m..Wednesday, 
Emenee Fee a aie ceed CH TEGAN Tone woe he hale te Aa Le tee ae 11.30 a.m. ie 
(Saeed EVE a) sierra 2 eal ee rer aso tere ine a Ra 4.00 p.m.. 4: 
MeNECIOVEr ee. eee ie ce es McDonald House ........... 10.00 a.m. .Thursday, 
TOO wee i re ee ne ie ae Soe Sy ok MLE eee bes Oh 4.30 p.m.. ie 
TOUT CELA TN oe Pe Roe ane cea ha kk oes saree eta a 9.00 a.m. .Friday, 
TO LSLOLT Pie, Fee ce ato cles eosalete bi Ware Gud bh ates 1.00 p.m.. = 
Mfountl> Porest<.% ..c222 <4: Wolhins’* ELOtelre sees eee 9.00 a.m. .Saturday, 
CA a aah Cee Wks at ie SO cde eas ice a Pe sare 100 p.m.. - 
INGAT TE ORE a a oa Royal Hotel tera esc - calc 5.00 p.m.. ‘i 
GranoaValley-.< eisat a) os Horerave sviiotelseiau.s Sones 10.00 a.m. .Monday, 
PVE CSEL ETOCS LE meine aE erect et ate Sag oot ae wee bala are bask ene wel ees ake ee 2.00 p.m.. . 
CAD SOVLLUEC wr cars clei see ete (uee Ss Hotel “ewe bees «ase 8.00 a.m. .Tuesday, 
MRA Mele ora As the te, atenh ctx kiwi Phin Lota Mee i bon woe Stan te ue’.8 pie le 10.00 a.m.. - 
PUOLIUIU Go. wc asa eee wus Moatse luVVeT yc seus sons om 25 50 1.00 p.m.. oh 
RNAS Olas eta eee Ee Sess oe Sie chord ole Pow eases eel be hayes 9.30 a.m..Wednesday, 
DUES BRAVALO sot. 552 sc tieesiotiee nis Markdale House ............ L305 pie < 
PORTED 2 Pole AE MNY Fleas Wiha lacpre Peete oka ave % [ob eden eiaasie mis, oahu ere ors 2 5.00 p.m.. ‘. 
Be CERES Cue et ee ole rail TRIAE ete dais, tala terror eer Gger~ © mneeead. sere -é ies 9.00 a.m..Thursday, 
pat! Leet ry ne eran Oe cde AIP Mey edotars oaediesatone's. vestere ere 6 ahe,lnce 4.00 p.m. a 
MONS CELE Stece , co ae tae oo eRe aks oases ea uriowe eel phieveharaie as a 9.00 a.m..Friday, 


eT T OVE Cian ote SO em ey Ee os eee gue elder oleae’ 12.00 


Date. 
Oct. 16th 
a OUI 
i oth 
emery EU 
aaa MFA st 
ek CO 
(aaa awe: 
Serta Liy 
See LOLI 
= a1 9th 
cat OLn 
SPA a 
Se ZtSy 
eZ tS 
“22nd 
* Paend 
So ott 
Pa Ri a 
cord 
eecoru 
 2Ath 
~ 24th 
en) Doth 
pl MASS wel 
a Ot 
* 26th 
“26th 
fA a) 
‘628th 
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Good pumpkins weighing from 35 to 50 Ibs. 


Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the New Masonic Temple, corner of Yonge St. and Davenport 
Road, Toronto on Wednesday, January 2%nd, 1919, and was the largest and most 
enthusiastic Convention ever held by this Association. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


J. J. Davis, Lonpon. 


I welcome you to the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Ontario Vege- 
table Growers, and in so doing I am not unmindful of the fact that we meet to-day 
under much happier conditions than for the last four years. The long nightmare 
of war with its horrors and privations is over and thanks be to God, and to the 
efforts of our brave lads, victory sits on our helm; and we are now free to pursue 
the fruits of our industry in peace. 

The past two years have been a period of trial to a great many vegetable 
growers, owing to the fact that everybody from the Minister. of State down to the 
school boys and girls were exhorted and induced to grow vegetables, and naturally 
such keen competition as this was keenly felt by those whose livelhood depended 
on the sale of vegetables; yet I am proud to, say that the vegetable growers of the 
Province, as a w aoe accepted the situation in a good spirit as a necessity arising 
out of the war and carried on notwithstanding it. I anticipate that this compe- 
tition will subside if it does not altogether die out now that the fear of a food 
shortage is over, and it may well prove to be not altogether a loss to us as undoubt- 
edly a great many people have learned that fresh vegetables are a wholesome and 
necessary article of diet, and a great many others will have acquired a liking for 
them. 

The war has also had an adverse influence on our organization, as regards 
membership, as many of our younger members went overseas and those who were 
left had a great deal more work thrust upon them, and could not give of their 
time as freely as heretofore. But now that the war is behind us and the boys are 
returning I trust that we shall be able not only to recover lost ground, but to make 
substantial advances. I am able to report a renewal of activity and enthusiasm in 
the London Branch and that plans are under way which will no doubt materially 
add to our strength. 

What of the future? The star of Canada is now in the ascendancy. I see no 
reason why Canada should not go on growing and expanding until she becomes a 
great nation, for it is admitted on all sides that the quality of her manhood and 
womanhood is of the best. Her natural resources are stupendous, and the sane and 
logical thing to do with those vast resources is to manufacture them within our 

own borders and thereby build up a large industrial population, which, in turn, 
~ would consume more and more of the products of the farm and garden; and, more- 
over, enable us to send not half a million but one and a half million of men the 
next time that the Empire needs defenders. 
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The whole world is now undergoing a process of reconstruction, and I should 
like to say in this connection that the life of a vegetable grower is a long period 
of reconstruction and re-adaptation, and the man who can most readily adapt 
himself to changing seasons and changing conditions of growing and marketing 
and changing methods of combatting insect and fungus diseases is the one who is 
most hkely to make a success of his undertaking. 

I should like to say a word on behalf of the returning soldiers. It may be 
that some of them will take up vegetable growing, and as some of them perhaps 
will not have had much experience, it occurs to me that we who have had years 
of experience may be able to render them invaluable help in return for the services 
they have rendered us. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 
J. Locxim Witson, Toronto. 


After four strenuous years of the world’s greatest war, with the foundations 
of freedom and justice trembling in the balance, we come again at this gladsome 
Christmas tide with prayer on our lips that real peace upon earth.and goodwill to 
men will reign supreme in the councils of the nations. . 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer; and the battle-flags were furled 
In the parliament of man—the federation of the world. 


Many of your sons are marching proudly home with victory perched on their 
banners; many, alas! too many of our gallant boys lie sleeping under the golden 
lihes of France and in the shot-shattered fields of Flanders. 

Looking into your faces to-day I can truly say with the ancient Scottish 
Chieftain that “ All of us are fathers and our sons are with the King.” Over- 
worked many of you have been in the past four years, striving to do your part in 
assisting in the feeding of a hunger-driven world. Sometimes the strain was near 
the breaking point, but hope, that eternal springs within the human breast, buoyed 
you up “ till our lads come home,” which happy time cannot come too-soon. 

It was considered advisable by your Executive not to push the organization 
of new branches during the war, but the concensus of opinion is that 1919 should 
be made a year of great development in the work of our Association. Many new 
branches should be formed and the purchasing of supplies co-operatively should be 
taken up with zeal and enthusiasm along modern business lines. 

Another matter that should receive the attention of your new Board is the 
marketing of your products, which has worked so well among those of our branches, 
which have taken this up in a business-like way. 

I am pleased to report that our crop competitions this year are quite up to 
the standard, and the quality of the exhibits of the prize winners shown at the 
Canadian National, Central Canada and Western Fairs was never surpassed. The 
crops entered were; onions, tomatoes, celery, early potatoes, cabbage, and melons. 
Keen interest was shown in the garden competitions and the judges report progress 
along this excellent line of endeavor. 

Shipments to the different fairs, especially of perishable garden products, are 
receiving the attention of the Executive. In many cases the tomatoes arrived in 
bad condition at the points where they were to be exhibited. Boxes were supplied 
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to those who exhibited tomatoes, the vegetable most lable to crushing, of the follow- 
ing size; 12 x 18 x 5 inches. They were usually packed in the boxes in two layers 
without wrapping, and the jolting they were given by the transportation companies 
- practically destroyed the tomatoes in many cases. The best method hitherto of 
making shipments was to have a bottom layer put in, wrapped in paper similar 
to the practice in apple-packing, then a sheet of corrugated paper placed over 
the first layer, then the top layer is carefully packed in after being wrapped and 
another sheet of corrugated paper laid on top before the lid is put on. When packed 
in this manner, the exhibits arrived in fairly good condition. This year the 
Executive are arranging to adopt the plan used in the packing of eggs with two 
sets of cardboard squares to be supplied with each box. Each tomato will then have 
a separate compartment in the box. Before placing them in these squares, they will 
require to be carefully wrapped in paper. By this system your Executive are confi- 
dent that the exhibits will arrive at their destination in first class condition. 
Tomatoes should not be over ripe when packed. Potatoes are shipped in boxes 
containing half a bushel and always arrive in good condition. For onions the 
boxes are the same size as for tomatoes. 

Owing to the increased supply of coal, greenhouse vegetable growers have not 
found the same difficulty as they had in the winter of 1917-18. The supply of 
early greenhouse vegetables has thus been increased to an appreciative extent. 

The members of our Association have pretty largely adopted standard varieties 
of potatoes. Irish Cobbler and Early Ohio for the early crops are apparently the 
ones that have given the best satisfaction, particularly in the older sections of 
Ontario. In the tomato crop there would seem to be a necessity for standardization, 
as several varieties are being grown in each district. For instance, in Districts 1, 
2 and 4 competitors entered six varieties and in district 3, five. 

In the cabbage competitions our rules do not seem to define clearly enough 
as to whether the crop exhibited should be early or late varieties. This is a point 
that should be definitely settled. 

It has been suggested, with regard to the arrangement of the districts, that 
a new one be formed in the Niagara Peninsula. It will be necessary before a new 
district can be organized that there be not less than four branches formed in that 
section. If this was done there does not seem to be any valid objection to the 
formation of a new district. Representations will, doubtless, be made by the dele- 
gates from that section. 

I am pleased to report that, on the whole, the work of our Association has 
been very satisfactory during the year that has passed, as will be noted by your 
Treasurer’s report. A substantial balance remains to the credit of the Association 
after closing up the’year’s business. The prospects for the incoming season for a 
big demand for your products should be good, indeed. Upwards of 60,000 returned 
' soldiers, many of them with British brides, will be added to the population of 
Toronto and its suburbs alone and to the other large urban centres in proportion. 
This will mean a large increased consumption of the splendid food stuffs you pro- 
duce and from the ranks of these men will come the much needed aid you require 
in the development of your industry. 

I thank you for the hearty co-operation you have always given and for the 
pleasure it has been for me to work with the substantial business men of this enter- 
prising Association. 


2 V.G. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


December 1st, 1917, to November 30th, 1918. 
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Balance on hand from 1917 .. $880 53 Express on boxes for vegetable 
eve hal aera a wy meri yueaekes Ah A AS 800 00 EXhibite a. eee ee $9 77 
MGIUDETSI] x. geste s = 0 eis saree oatlats 62 00 Vegetables for renewal of ex- 
Entry Fees for Field Crop HiDIts > 2/ Sec ke esleea ein meets 27 95 

COMI DOUILLON tas seeder 207 00 Expenses to Executive and 
Entry Fees for Garden Com- Directors’ Meetings, 1917, 

DEtION Pas wae at ee oe 34 00 LQTS ee Sore ene noes 324 25 
Entorestiese etalk amg. cert reas 46 91 A UdLL OCS See eee eee 5 00 
Uncashed ‘cheqies, .-+..0 7. 7 00 Stenographic services, 1917, 

LOTS Ber, SS ete oe rere 60 00 
Boxes for vegetable exhibits .. 47 82 
Stencilator 1 DOxes =. s- 2 eee 2 50 

- Buttons for conventions ..... 50 00 
Prizes for Membership Com- 

PCtitIONA- IOLioLe ahs eres 45 00 
talon env ies weg ccs a eae eee 22 50 
Cuts=£0r reporisnea wie aoe 3 00 
BOStaze: Cer, bore eerie: Cee emer 5 00 
Petty, tashu.. ae).a ee eee 5 00 
Prizes in Garden Competition 283 00 
Prizes in Field Crop Competi- 

tlOnaFes ea ee ee 487 50 
Balanceron sand te. een 659 15 

$2,037 44 $2,037 44 


F, F. Reeves: Mr. Wilson in his report mentioned the number of varieties, 
and discussed the question of standardization. So far as my knowledge is con- 
cerned, I find that it is not so much that there are many varieties but that there 
are five or six different names for the same variety. ake tomatoes, for instance, 
every seedman gives a new variety a special name and this leads to confusion. 
The question of packing was settled at the Directors’ meeting. 

Regarding cabbage competition last year. With the consent of the Executive, 
I told all exhibitors that they were to show cabbage, either from the crop they 
entered in the competition or from another one because it was not possible to keep 
all those from the plot that they had entered in the competition. 

J. Locxiz Wiuson: The giving of several names to a new variety is an argu- 
ment in favor of standardization of grain and vegetable crops grown in this country. 
The idea of standardizing our varieties is sound, and the time is coming when the 
Government at Toronto and Ottawa will be asked to enact a law that where any 
one claims to have evolved a new variety, he will have to submit it to a specialist 
either at Guelph College or the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa or to both 
of these. If, when tested, it is found to be a new and valuable variety it might 
very well be accepted by us. 

A. H. McLennan: Mr. Cooke has brought up a point in regard to tomato seed. 
He says it will mix. My own experience with it in different parts of the Continent 
indicates that a variety will not mix for more than two or three rows, except 
through bumble-bees, and they will not touch tomatoes unless they have to. The 
seedsman buys from two or three commercial seed producers. There are one or two 
seedsmen who grow special varieties—Heinz, Bristol, Pennsylvania, grow special 
seed. They have about 250 acres divided among six or seven varieties and the only 
precaution they took was to put two rows of beans between each variety of tomato. 
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A man should start with a good standard variety from either Guelph or Ottawa, 
and then select his own from that time on. We are trying at the present time to 
get out a judging standard, and in it will be placed a picture of a typical specimen, 
and when we have that, each one of us can grow his own variety. I think Mr. 
Cook’s idea can be explained in this way. He was up against a problem of a second 
generation, where seed will develop into everything you can think of. You will 
always find in the production of seed, especially tomato and cucumber that the~ 
mixture was made somewhere else than right in the field, and these growers are 
getting the second year mixture. ‘The sooner we do the straight selection work for 
ourselves, the sooner we will get standard seed that no seedsman can give us. 


Well-cultivated Celery Crop. 


J.J. Davis: That is a point that is well taken. If we are to get a really good 
type of vegetable, we must select and re-select. Fix the idea in our minds as to 
what we want, and then select with that idea in mind. 


J. Lockiz Winson: We want to bring our distant branches a little closer to 
the large exhibitions by having that up-to-date method of packing. The far-off 
exhibitor has been pretty heavily handicapped, because his stuff did not arrive 
in good condition. But now with the improved idea of packing in these squares 
neatly wrapped and carefully packed, the vegetables of the London, or Sarnia man 
when he ships to Ottawa, will be in as good a condition as those of the grower 
nearer at hand. 


4 
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J. J. Davis: Regarding the time of sending these vegetables, we generally 
have to ship them on Saturday night so that they will arrive on Monday morning. 
It is a long time to have vegetables in transit so as to keep in exhibition condition. 
If it could be arranged for these vegetables to be shipped on Monday morning, 
they would look much better at the exhibition, because, no matter how carefully 
you pack and care for the vegetables, if they are shipped on Saturday night and 
do not reach the exhibition until Monday morning they will not look very well. 

Kineston MremsBsr: Our busiest days in the week are Friday and Saturday— 
Saturday is market day. We have to get our stuff ready for Toronto exhibition on 
Friday afternoon, the busiest day of the week and then it is judged there on 
Tuesday. It is impossible for us to compete under those conditions. Our stuff is 
in transit too long. 

A. H. McLennan: I was at three exhibitions to which vegetables were shipped 
and it seemed to me that if you are going to have the stuff shipped there. from out- 
side districts late in the week, it would be a good idea to have it judged at the end of 
the week instead of the beginning of the next. As some of you know, a considerable 
quantity of the stuff was shipped there which it was impossible to keep over. Some 
of the vegetables were sent in perfect condition and it seems to me, not only is 
the time of shipment to be considered, but the time of judging must also be kept 
in mind. 

KrnestoN Denecate: The only trouble is that you want the goods for 
exhibition purposes. If the vegetables are not shipped for exhibit when the fair 
opens, it would be better to ship and judge them later. 

J. Locxiz Witson: The only difficulty at these fairs is that the Canadian 
National opens on Monday. The newspaper men come around at the opening of 
the fair. We like to have our Vegetable Growers show up well on the official 
opening on Tuesday. The newspaper men take notes of the exhibits, and if they 
are put up in decent shape and looking well, as in the past, it is a good advertise- 
ment for the men who have them there, because we arrange to have the names of 
those who exhibit and the varieties on the cards, as we like to have everything 
looking as well as possible on the opening of the fair. 

A. H. McLennan: This is my first chance to meet you since I took over Mr. 
Johnston’s work in the spring. In him the Vegetable Growers of the Province have 
lost one of the best friends they had. While a very young man, and seemingly 
younger than he really was, I knew Mr. Johnston for a good many years, both in 
college and very intimately since. He was a man with a great deal of foresight, 
whom, once he put his hand to the plow, nothing could stop. 

Just a word about working among returned soldiers. I started with a class of . 
six and now have fourteen. These are a type of men who having done their bit across 
the Ocean, are not in a fit physical condition to return to the work that they had 
before. They want to get into this kind of work. We must first show these men 
what they are up against. It is not a question of setting them on a piece of ground, 
and saying “‘ Here is your land, now work it.” You know as well as I do that no 
matter how carefully a man tries to instruct them in market gardening, they will 
have to be looked after for two or three years. I feel that the larger share of my 
work should be among these men. There is work that I want to do for you, and 
I don’t think any of you need to worry about the market. A good many of you 
worried about the backyard-garden, but none of you will say that it hurt the 
vegetable growers. The returned soldier is not going to hurt you. The fact is, 
he is going to help you. My idea is not to place them in Northern Ontario, but 
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to put them as near as possible to the centre of the market gardening district, 
where they will have object lessons every day in the year, and where you can help. 
them a great deal because the old idea of keeping what knowledge you have to 
yourself is past. By giving this out to the returned soldiers you will be making a 
friend of the men who have gone and fought-for you. It is up to us to make it as. 
comfortable for them as we can. 


REPORT OF THE VEGETABLE SPECIALIST FOR 1918. 
A. H. McLennan, Toronto. 


As most of you are aware, a change was made in the Branch last March. The 
late Mr. 8S. C. Johnston gave up his work to devote all his time to the Motion 
Picture Bureau, and I was appointed in his place. Owing to certain circumstances 
there was no funds to carry on the work until late in May, and for that reason much 
of what was planned had to be left over until this year. . 

While a considerable amount of work was carried on, much of my time was 
devoted to getting acquainted with the parts of the Province farther away from 
the chief markets. This work was very necessary from the fact that many of our 
returned men wish to make gardening a part of their business and as many of 
them come for advice in buying land it is necessary to have a first hand knowledge 
of every section. 

The Vegetable Survey has been finished this year, but has not been fully 
tabulated as yet. Owing to Mr. Reeves’ illness last fall this work was delayed, 
but was finally finished by Mr. Rush and myself. This work has shown that our 
growers do not make the use of vegetable experimental work that they might. 

Mr. G. O, Madden, who has been with us since last year, left in September, 
Mr. Madden had in hand considerable experimental work, especially on cabbage 
maggot, and his resignation is regretted. 

The cabbage maggot has been very troublesome this year, many new sections 
reporting it, and it will be necessary to work in these during 1919. Very satis- 
factory results were obtained this year in the control of cabbage maggot with Cor- 
rosive Sublimate; 1 oz. to 10 gals. of water. This remedy has been tried for the 
past seven years and has proved satisfactory. We can show many results where 
only 2 per cent. loss occurred. 322 cabbage in one patch were treated at a cost of 
$1.75. Prof. Caesar, who has taken up the study of the life history of this pest 
as well as the Onion and Radish maggot, has obtained similar results. The one 
point that must be kept in mind is the time of first application of the spray. This 
should be the 4th or 5th day after setting and each week thereafter for three weeks. 
The easiest way to destroy this pest is in the egg stage. Note when the eggs are 
laid by looking around the plant stem for them. There is only one disadvantage 
to this remedy and that is its effect on the bacteria in the soil. For this reason we 
tried out a new remedy in 1918—a saturated salt solution—and hope to get more 
definite data this year. We often find growers who desire to follow with late. 
cabbage or cauliflower after the early crop. Often the early crop has been badly 
affected with the maggot. This year we found that we could save 90 per cent. of 
the late crop even where the soil in which they were planted was filled with eggs 


and larvae. 
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We had been trying to find some method to control Onion Blight. Bordeaux 
Mixture apparently has but little effect on it. Last year we tried using a top 
dressing of Nitrate of Soda when the bulbs were forming and results justify our 
trying it out more completely this year. 

Black Heart in celery can be controlled by the use of “ Black Leaf 40” in 
the Bordeaux Spray—4 oz. to 40 gallons Bordeaux. Our work this year shows that 
this disease may be caused by both the Tarnished Plant Bug and a black-green 
aphid. On a patch containing 352 dozen we had a loss of 5 dozen due to Black 
Heart, after careful successive spraying. Spraying started June 9th and ended 
August 9th; 9 times, 54 gals. Bordeaux, 714 gals. “ Black Leaf 40”; cost, $1.50; 
Labour, $5.40; total, $7.00. Great care, however, must be taken during blanching, 
as the conditions at that time are favourable for the spread of the disease. It is 
necessary to prevent any sweating. 

That Celery Blight can be cured by Bordeaux Mixture has been amply demon- 
strated again this year. The addition of Distillate Paraffin Oil as a sticker was 
tried, but proved unsatisfactory because it burned the fohage. Dusting with sul- 


Spraying Outfit. 


phur and lime dust was also tried and proved satisfactory. Next year we hope to 
carry on this dusting work on a larger scale. Work was carried on at London with 
Formalin treatment—1 pt. to 20 gals. water. This was done on Mr. Geo. Bycroft’s 
patch and one application proved satisfactory, although some shght burning was 
occasioned where too much liquid was apphed or the spray coarse. This method 
is also worthy of further trial especially where the disease has only obtained a 
slight hold on the patch, as it kills immediately. It should be followed with Bor- 


‘ 


deaux mixture. 
Considerable success has been obtained in the Province in the control of 


Tomato Mildew in Greenhouse by burning Sulphur on a shovel. A teaspoonful of 
Sulphur is wrapped in paper, then set fire to and while it slowly burns a man 
carries 1t up and down the alleys in the house. 

Aphids on Cabbage and Potatoes were completely controlled by the use of 
“Black Leaf 40.” 1 pt. to 40 gals. of water. One thorough application proved 
effectual. 

A Beaman Garden Tractor was purchased by the Department of Agriculture’ 
for exhibition to the growers at the various centres. After considerable delay the 
machine finally arrived at Guelph in late July and, after being put together, was 
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given a thorough try out. It was then exhibited to the growers in London, Brant- 
ford, Toronto and Kingston. More work will be done with it this season so that 
the growers will have a better idea of its value. So far it has proved very satis- 
factory in cultivating. 

New Ontario Potato Seed was obtained for some of our growers. It is expected 
that this seed will help in increasing our returns from this crop. A very consider- 
able amount of Mosaic and Leaf Gure diseases have been found in the growers’ 
fields. These diseases are carried in the seed. 

Since December 1st much time has been spent in instructing returned soldiers 
at the Convalescent Hospital, Guelph. Many wounded men are turning to market 
gardening as a means of livehhood and it is the duty of each one of us here to help 
them all we can to get started again. If they are started right they will soon be 
able to take care of themselves. 

A Memser: How do you account for parsnips taking precedence over other 
crops ? 

A. H. McLennan: There is a larger demand for parsnips than people seem 
to think. In my work this fall I noticed that almost everyone was growing 
them. In going over the survey blanks it is astonishing to find the number who 
are growing parsnips and the few growing carrots and beets. 

F, F. Reeves:: With the exception of carrots for bunching in the spring, there 
is very ttle growing of them for winter use among those of us who live near the 
cities. That is left to the farmers farther out. Most of us grow parsnips. 

Mr. C. W. Waid, Lansing, Mich., showed a number of excellent slides illus- 
trating Vegetable Forcing in the United States. 


SHOULD THE 0.V.G.A. ADOPT THE SUGGESTED STANDARDIZATION 
Oe EO TATORS ? 


HENRY BROUGHTON, SARNIA. 


Mr. Broughton opened his address by saying that any opinion he might 
express would be his own individually, and that what was in the interest of the 
arower was eventually in the interest of the consumer as well. 

He continued, “ As growers of potatoes, we know there is a lot of drudgery 
and backache in that kind of work—a lot of hard work. And the question to-day 
is—Shall we grade potatoes—is there any need of it? I think discussion as we go 
along would be beneficial. 

F. F. Reeves: There is already a standard adopted by the Dominion Parlia- 
ment that is optional. Supposing that should be compulsory, how would that fit in 
with our part of it? 

Hy. Broucuton: I think it would at first discourage potato growers to a 
certain extent: but I am of the opinion that it would be to the interest of the 
potato grower himself, for this reason: it will eliminate those careless fellows 
or the man who grows the small acreage, and it would have a tendency to 
encourage to specialize and help those who go largely into that kind of work, to 
take more pains in producing a reyes sample, a larger yield, and in the end 
be more profitable. 

F. F. Reeves: Take your own district—practically all your potatoes are 
dug and sold before they are fully grown. 
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Hy. Brovuguton: When they are fully grown, but not ripe. The skin is 
not set. 

F. F. Reeves: Suppose you had to adopt the grades as already adopted by the 
- Dominion Parliament—don’t you think you would be at a loss in selling the 
potatoes ? 

Hy. BroucHton: We would be if climatic conditions were such as last year 
when we had eight weeks of steady drought. I would prefer for different reasons 
to have my own crop sold under standard grades. J know many of my neighbors 
didn’t agree with me in that, but when we have got a market for that grade, it 
would be profitable for us to do so. 

A MemsBer: You say that the Act is optional. I understood yesterday that 
it was compulsory. 

J. Locxir Witson: The Act reads, if you sold a man No. 1 potatoes you would 
be compelled to supply No. 1 potatoes, but if you sell them in a general way 
without stating what grade they are in, you can supply any kind of potato. The 
Act is not yet compulsory. 

J. J. Davis: If you standardized your product and brought it up to a 
certain grade, undoubtedly you would get a better price for that grade; but at 
the same time if a great many other growers were to go on selling their product 
ungraded, would you make a profit in the long run after you had eliminated 
the smaller potato? Would the increase in price for your better grade more 
than offset the loss of the proportion of the crop that you had to lose by grade? 

Hy. Broueuron: I am quite sure of it. 

J. Locx1iz Witson: The Government stipulates for Standard 1, a potato 1% 
in. in diameter, and for Standard 2, a potato 134 in. in diameter. Would that 
be a hardship on the grower? 

Hy. BrouegHton: It would. Supposing we start to dig from the beginning 
of July, and from there to the first of August. That is the most profitable time 
to dig our crop although it is not matured. We have to compete with the United 
States crop that comes in from Texas, and they are riper than ours. The Ontario 
grower should have a little advantage in not being asked to grade to a certain 
size, say up to 1% in.; we should not be asked to do that until say the first of 
September. There should be a period from the first of July until the first of 
September in which the grade should be lessened. If we do that we could grow 
quite profitably. Why is it that Ontario has to buy from outside so many 
potatoes, right up to the general harvesting of the crop? ‘There is no need to 
spend so much money to get in outside potatoes when we can produce them our- 
selves. The commercial crop of potatoes in Ontario does not come into the 
market in a general way until the latter part of August or September. We have 
six weeks or two months in which the Ontario growers could almost provide 
them themselves, but we want the standard lower for that particular time when 
our crop is not large enough. 

J. Lockre Wrtson: Standardization and grading, to my mind, represent two 
different things. My idea of standardizing a variety would be a certain named 
variety, such as “ Early Ohio” or “ Irish Cobbler.” And the grading seems to 
me to have to do with the size of the product. 

Hy. Broucutron: I am taking it for granted that we will use either a white 
or a red potato. They should not be mixed at all. It spoils the sale of them. 
The Ohio comes in first and the other varieties follow. At the present time, 
or at least in the past year, as most growers here know, we have had all sorts and 
sizes. We do not need more than one variety. The consequence is that in Ontario, 
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unlike the other Provinces in the Dominion, there is not a wholesaler in Toronto 
who would take the risk of having to place half a dozen cars of Ontario potatoes 
of a certain grade. By grading our stuff we can establish our own products. Last 
week I read in a Toronto paper that New Brunswick potatoes were selling at $2 
a bag and Ontario only $1.50. We can grow as good potatoes in Ontario as they 
can in New Brunswick or any other place. It is a matter of seed treatment, 
fertilization and other matters which the growers can attend to quite well, and 
if we had a standard and graded potato for commercial purposes, we would 
imerease our markets and the demand for them. We would sell two carloads 
where we cannot sell half a one at the present time. 


Before Storing. 


Jt would also be an advantage to grade our potatoes to protect the honest 
grower from the indifferent or dishonest man. The honest man puts up the 
stuff and makes a reputation for himself individually. But that is not helping 
the Province or the Toronto market, if the other fellows are careless and indif- 
ferent. All they are after is to get as much money as they can out of the crop, 
whether business increases or not; the only way to contro] those men is to make 
them do a certain thing. If this is not done there is no use in the honest man 
trying to build up a reputation for his product, except for his own personal 
good. For the general good he cannot do much. 

In grading of potatoes, there should be two grades. I would not have any 
more than two. I have heard growers in Sarnia say that they would have three, 
a Fancy, No. 1 and No. 2. A Fancy is no better than No. 1, if No. 1 is put 


up as it ought to be. 
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This would encourage the grower to put up a better sample and to eliminate 
the careless growing and handling of the product. If we had a good fair grade, 
say 134 for No. 2 and 1% for No. 1, it would encourage the grower to produce 
better crops and to market them in better shape, which would eventually be of 
profit to himself and all others. J would grade them in two sizes, No. 1, to be 
not less than 134 in. in diameter, instead of 1% in., and not more than 5 per 
cent. of the run to be under that size. No. 2 I would make 11% in., and allow 
20 per cent. under that size. 

J. Lockizr Witson: There will not be much left of a potato 114 in. in ~ 
diameter, after it is peeled. I am now speaking from the consumer’s point of 
view, but for the early crop the peel being thin, there would not be so much 
waste as when matured. 

Hy. Brouguton: I am looking at it from the point of the consumer, as 
well as the grower. It is very important, if you do not want to destroy the 
potato business, not to get the grade too high. 

J. Lockrs Witson: Would you allow those grades to stand for the early 
potatoes ? 

Hy. Broventon: No, not until the first of September. 

J. Locxtn WiLtson: Would you want your early potatoes to be smaller than 
that ? 

Hy. Broucuton: Yes. The question if put, “ Why so many small potatoes?” 
brings the answer, “ We cannot help it.” Last year during eight months of dry 
weather you simply could not help it, except by irrigation. By good fertilization 
and looking after the seed end of it, you will not get very many small potatoes. 
Of course we are at the mercy of the weather. We have got to take that as it 
comes. But my aim would be in grading, to increase the demand for Ontario 
potatoes and the only way you could do it would be by standardizing different 
colors and varieties, and having a proper grade, then we will have a greater market 
than we have to-day. 

I. F. Reeves: The Department has asked us as an Association our opinion 
on that Act. Do you think as an Association we need it at all? 


Hy. Broucutron: No, that applies the whole year round, and as gardeners our 
main crop is sold and out of the way before the middle of August. If it came 
to a vote here to-day I would vote No. But I do think that in the interests of 
the potato growers of this Province and also of the business generally, they 
should be graded. 


J. Locktr WiLson: We must meet conditions as they are and, perhaps, you 
would not support a condition such as the Government have in mind, yet I think, 
as reasonably fair business men, it would be well to try to meet those conditions 
as nearly as possible. If the Government say that their standard for No. 1 should 
grade 1% in., and for No. 2, 184 in. (and I understand they will make it com- 
pulsory) I think it would be a good thing for us to meet the Government half- 
way, because the consumer must be considered in the last analysis. And if he 
says that a 114 in. potato is an uneconomic proposition, I would rather buy a 
reasonably sized potato, he would be perfectly justified in urging the Government 
to carry out the proposition. But for our Vegetable Growers’ Association to 
absolutely vote against that proposition of standardization of grades and varieties 
would not be good business. We should bring forward to the Government a 
counter proposal. 
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J. W. SmirH, Sarnia: I represent the Lambton growers. I am a neighbor 
of Mr. Broughton’s, and we want to encourage the grower as far as it is possible, 
and | think what Mr. Wilson has said is right in connection with the consumer. 
We had our meeting a few nights ago and this matter came up, and, of course, it 
appeared to the average grower that it was going to be a hardship, and possibly 
it might be. But we took the matter up in this way. We recommended the 
grading of potatoes but not to make it compulsory, and our reasons were along 
this line. We thought that possibly it would be wise to do this to encourage 
the man who is going to put up something that is going to get him a little more 
money, because there is no doubt among the average grower to-day that we have 
been selling all the time what constitutes a No. -1 potato—17% in. And to 
actually, as our worthy secretary has said, vote against it, possibly might be wrong. 
Would it not be good policy to advise or recommend the adoption of grading 
instead of putting it along compulsory lines, and try and encourage the growing 
of potatoes that will grade No. 1. That was the recommendation of the Lambton 
Growers’ Co-operative Association. 


C. W. Warp: Your secretary in writing me to address this organization, 
asked me if I would talk upon the subject of potato grading. I did not realize 
at that time that this was so important a matter with you. It so happens I have 
had a great deal of experience in connection with the enforcement of this rule in 
the United States as a war measure. I don’t think that we should take time 
now to go into it at length, but I am sure I can help you out somewhat in giving 
you the benefit of the experience we have had, and this afternoon rather than 
showing the slides I should be glad to take time to discuss this matter. There 
are a great many things that enter into the standardization of varieties and 
grades. The growers in Michigan last year were so wrought up over the enforce- 
ment of this rule that they threatened to hang me because I stood for the grading. 
They went through the season and they got to the point where there was a good 
deal of Bolshevistic feeling. This year the same group of men are anxious to 
grade and since the grades have been declared optional rather than compulsory, 
they are trying to get measures through which will make the grading, not com- 
pulsory, but in a measure so. 

G. H. Poap: I have given this matter some thought and while I do not 
propose to go into detail, there are, to my mind, some very important matters 
involved in it. I am very glad that the secretary brought up that matter and 
put it before us as he did. To my mind we must have a standard, then we will 
eventually come up to it. I believe in everything we must have some ideal which 
we must seek to reach. What we want is a good potato, and if we have a certain 
standard, we will try to reach it. I think it is certainly worth considering. As 
an Association I don’t think we should throw it down. We should consider it, 
and then put up an intelligent proposition to the Government. To both grower 
and consumer it would be a great benefit eventually. 


Hy. Broventon: My object in stating as I did that I would vote against the 
adoption of compulsion in regard to the Act was that I felt as a grower I would 
like to see some compromise made on those grades. I think they are too high 
for the vegetable growers who grow early potatoes, but we must consider the 


- consumer as well as ourselves. We have got to do it or the Government will do 


it for us, and if there is anything done at this meeting I would like to see 
something done that would help us out a little better and bring the grade down 
a little lower. 
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Pror. Crow: I would like to ask Mr. Broughton whether he considers that 
the lowering of the grade would be beneficial to the consumer in respect to early 
potatoes? Do you consider that 1% and 134 inches are too high from the 
standpoint of the consumer? 

Hy. BroucHTton: No. 

A. H. McLennan: Would it make any difference if a time limit was set 
when the grading should go into effect? 

Hy. Broucuton: Yes. 

A. H. McLEenNAN: Supposing we say that up to the first of September the 
early potatoes may come in any size at all, and after that you would have a 
definite standard. 


Cauliflowers. 


Hy. Hovueuton: There should be a grade from the very start. Jt is the 
only way the vegetable grower can be protected with his early crop. You must 
remember that that early crop of ours is in competition with fine stuff from 
Virginia. 

J. Lockir WILson: Would it be in the interests of the consumer to rush 
in immature potatoes of a very small size? I think the health of the community 
should be considered a little. . 

A MermBer: Don’t you know that 50 per cent. of the early potatoes marketed 
the Ist of July are grown on sandy land that will not grow a large potato even 
if it is left there until the first of November? 

J. Lockrr Witson: I have grown some pretty big ones on sandy land myself. 

W. J. Cooke: This standardization will create a demand for our Ontario 
potatoes, but will there be any Ontario potatoes there to fill the demand. Of 
course it is all right for the commercial grower, because he is scientific; but the 
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bulk of Ontario potatoes are produced by farmers and the small grower, who 
are not scientific, and if they are forced out of the market by this grading— 
and they will be—they will not try to grow potatoes to meet that grade. There 
will be fewer potatoes on the market for the Ontario consumer, and they will 
eventually get potatoes from further east. From our standpoint as vegetable 
‘growers, possibly it would be all right, because we would endeavor to grow potatoes 
to the standard and in so doing we will produce larger crops; but the bulk of 
the product comes from Ontario farmers where they are not grown under ideal 
conditions. And rather than become scientific—which is against the farmer’s 
psychology—he will go out of the market. 

Puiu. MAy, Tecumseh: In our district we can’t produce a potato to come to 
that standard. We get one large potato and right alongside of it a small one. 

PF, F. RErves: My opinion is the same as Mr. Cooke’s, that a whole lot of them 
will have to drop out. Personally I am against the standardization. By the 
time we dig our potatoes, if you take land that averages $500 or $600 an acre, 
you can readily realize that you have got to grow more than one crop of potatoes 
on it. The potatoes are dug early, before they are matured, and consequently 
they are not up to the standard. In the Toronto market we sell everything. 
They are not all thrown into one box. Our small potatoes here in Toronto 
are sold at a lower price than the big ones. It has been my experience where 
I could have sold on a market day twice the amount of small potatoes I had 
with me. If you bar the sale of these potatoes by grading, I will be against it. 

T. D. Dockray: Last year I came before you as a vegetable grower in a 
very small way, on a vacant lot in Toronto, and was called upon as president 
of the Ontario Horticultural Association to speak. This year I had hoped I 
could come to this Convention simply to learn something more about vegetable 
growing, and here J am again as president of the Ontario Horticultural Association, 
simply because I am an overholding president. Our Convention was called off in 
November, at which I had hoped my successor would be elected. We are going 
to hold it on February 5th, 6th and Vth. This is one occasion where we can 
invite you to our Convention, and I extend to you a most cordial invitation to 
attend it, where a number of subjects will be taken up which will be interesting 
to all of you, such as the general improvement of home premises and home life 
in this Province. The question you have just discussed here is one that interests 
me, simply from the fact that it is a regulation put on by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and possibly it would be as well to thoroughly understand how compulsory 
they are going to make this. In Toronto when we buy apples, if we buy them 
ina box, we make the people we buy them from label them No. 1 or No. 2. 
We just buy their potatoes. I feel, from the standpoint of people who buy things 
in the stores of Toronto at least, if we could simply telephone for either No. 1 
or No. 2 potatoes, I am sure we would be ready to pay a little better price to 
make sure of the better quality, to save us going down and picking over a few 
bags of potatoes in the shop, to see if they are sliced in half, decayed at the 
ends, and if they are fair size. 

C. W. Wain: It occurs to me that it might be opportune to extend to you an 
invitation to attend what we hope will be the annual meeting at Detroit. The 
date has not been set as yet, and it has not been absolutely determined that we 
will hold the meeting at that place. But I am quite sure it will be one of the 
most convenient points for you to reach, it seems to me that we might have a 
larger delegation than we have ever had before at this meeting. There are a 
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good many things of interest in and about Detroit that most of you will be pleased 
to see, and in view of the fact that no Convention was held last year it will be 
much more largely attended and more things of interest will be discussed this 
year. So I extend to you a cordial invitation to attend this Convention in as 
large numbers as you possibly can. | 


SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATION AMONG VEGETABLE GROWERS. 
J. W. SMITH, SARNIA, 


The subject that I have been requested to talk to you about, is one that 
I have been very much interested in for quite a number of years, not so much 
from my own personal stake or interests as a vegetable grower, but because the 
Township of Sarnia in the County of Lambton where I live, has been specializing 
on vegetable production for a good many years. 

Owing to our location at the foot of Lake Huron, and on account of good 
steamship service that we have with the cities north of us on Lake Superior, our 
locality has been the natural market to supply them with a large percentage 
of their requirements of vegetables and fruits, and as a result of this natural market, 
our production of both vegetables and fruits has increased to such an extent 
that we now find that not only do we produce ample supplies for these up-lake 
markets, but we are producing and shipping vegetables in car lots to points as far 
east as the cities of Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa, besides markets nearer home, 
such as Toronto, Hamilton, London, Guelph, Stratford, and all distributing centres 
in Northern Ontario, such as North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, etc. 

This increased production has been the result of, and brought about by “A 
Successful Co-operative Marketing Organization,’ and I firmly believe that to 
our marketing organization is largely due the credit for our increased production. 

This introduction brings me back to my subject “ Successful Co-operation 
Amongst Vegetable Growers.” This, to my mind, can best be illustrated by 
the history of our Association known as “ The. Lambton Growers’ Co-operative 
Association,” with headquarters at Sarnia. 

To give you our history so that you will appreciate fully what “ co-operation ” 
has done for us, I would need to tell you what conditions in the vegetable industry — 
were, at the time we formed what afterwards became—The Lambton Growers’ 
Co-operative Association—and for fear that you may think that I am not con- 
versant with matters and are giving you hearsay, | am proud to tell you that 
I have been occupying the president’s chair in our organization ever since its 
initial start in 1910, which means that its business has been open to me for nine 
years. 

What were conditions with us in the spring of 1910? Up to this time, our 
products had been reaching our up-lake markets through several channels. Some 
of our largest growers were marketing their own products, and several buyers were 
buying or having consigned to them for sale, quite a percentage of Sarnia Town- 
ship’s production, and the result of the season’s business of 1909 was so bad, that 
a good many of our growers were considering the question of ceasing to grow 
vegetables, because of the poor financial results obtained. 

This state of affairs was, of course, reflected in our land values, and the 
finest garden lands in our township were to be had, in some instances, at what we 
now would consider less than one-half their value. 
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In the spring of 1910, some thirty-five to forty of our best growers, decided 
to get together on what could really be called a “ Co-operative Selling Basis,” 
and we decided to place the selling of our products in the hands of one firm, on 
a commission basis. This proved satisfactory, and we had a successful year. 

In the winter of 1910-1911, we became incorporated as a Co-operative Associa- 
tion without share capital, and appointed Mr. George French as sales manager, 
as he had really been acting in this capacity the first year. 

Now, I.am talking to men who have had to do with similar organizations 
as ours, throughout Ontario, and I feel sure that they will recognize that, when 
we have retained ninety per cent. of our charter members, and have added to 
same year by year, we have discovered something new in co-operative methods 
to attain this result. 

We have, and what we have discovered is this, that an institution of this 
kind wants one manager, and one manager only. And that manager should not be 


Cabbage Patch. 


a producer. We have a Board of Directors who are consulted by our manager, 
on matters vital to our Association, and to whom any individual member of our 
organization can appeal, and does appeal, provided he thinks he has any cause 
of complaint, and said complaint is reported to our manager, and an explanation 
requested, but our Board of Directors has always taken the position that the 
interests of our Association as a whole, are more vitally important than the 
interests of any one member, and we have insisted upon the recognition of this 
fact, regardless of the standing in our Association of any individual grower in it. 

True, the insistence upon this point, has at times, cost us the loss of some 
member, but no man is of any value to an organization of this kind who is not 
prepared to work co-operatively in its best interests. 

All men are more or less inclined to be considering their private interests, 
but our management has always, without fear or favor, insisted upon every member 
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being accorded the same absolutely square deal, and while occasionally losses in 
membership have resulted from this, we feel that as an association, we are gaining 
ground every year, because no favors are accorded anyone, and every man’s goods 
have to stand on their merits. 

As an organization, we have for years, purchased our supplies, or at least 
the bulk of same, as an association, and this has been the means of saving our 
membership a Sood deal of money. Through our manager, our members haw at 
times, been accorded conditions in connection with fiat purchases of supplies, 
particularly in their requirements for seed, that have been of marked advantage 
to them, and these advantages they are not slow to recognize and make use of. 


Another feature of our co-operative work is, what we have made a specialty 
of ever since our organization, namely, “ Standardizing our Product.” 

As an illustration—when we first began to do business, we, like every other 
vegetable growing section, were growing almost every variety of potato known to the 
trade. Within two years, we had reduced our variety list to three varieties, and 
to-day we grow practically three varieties only, Harly Ohio, Irish Cobbler and 
Green Mountain. 

Within the last year, I believe, our Department of Agriculture for Ontario, 
decided to recommend “ Irish Cobblers” very strongly for Ontario. Our Associa- 
tion has, for over five years, been growing at least eighty per cent. of Irish 
Cobblers, leaving twenty per cent. for balance of varieties. We are carrying this 
same principle wherever possible throughout our whole business. 

We try to learn what the trade demands, and then try to fill the demand. 

One other feature we specialize on, and that is “ service.” 

When an order is booked for a car of vegetables to be shipped in twenty-four 
hours, it is shipped on time. Our customers have learned that we do not dis- 
appoint them, and that makes doing business with us very satisfactory, and fre- 
quently results in our Association getting business at even more than prevailing 
market prices, on account of service. 

What has our Co-operative Association meant to our growers, outside of the 
money received for crops sold? 

Firstly, it has given us more of the community spirit, based on the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Secondly, it has meant that land values to-day in 
Sarnia Township are more than double what they were before this organization 
got into business, because we have established the fact that we have the best 
market in Ontario for our products. 

As an illustration, notwithstanding the oreanized’ campaign put on all over 
the Province of Grave by the Department of Agriculture for increased vegetable 
production in 1918, we have been able to sell our output to good advantage. 

I noticed Toronto’s market quotation on vegetables on the first of January, 
and let me tell you that we wound up our vegetable season with practically every- 


thing sold, at prices that meant double Toronto prices to our growers, and the ~ 


crop was handled direct from field to car, not requiring any second handling. 

There is one other feature | must mention in connection with our organiza- 
tion, and that is, our system of accounts. We believe that we have a system 
almost proof against errors, and a system that enables any individual grower to 
get a report on his entire season’s business at any time in a few minutes. 

Our system was gone over by F. C. Hart, Director of Co-operation in the 
Department of Agriculture, some two or three years ago, and he then pronounced 
it the best system he had seen. It is better now than it was then. 


~ 
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To my mind, Co-operative marketing is the only sane, sensible way to do 
business, but it requires producers who are prepared to sink their small personal 
interests and get together as a community, and in the end, every individual 
producer is benefitted. 

It is too bad that competition should develop between producers in any 
one locality, because nothing is gained by it. 

For instance, Leamington has two or three Vegetable Associations. They 
are competing for business, one against another. This only means losses in values 
for the producers. One association at that point could well handle their entire 
output and maintain values. 

The same is true in Lambton, and it can be demonstrated beyond question, 
that the last nine years has cost the producers in Lambton losses in values 
running into the thousands of dollars every year, because of this senseless com- 
petition. 

Could it be proved that competition amongst producers increased business, 
there might be something said for it; but it does not, and the losses in value 
fall on the producers. ‘This fact we have urged repeatedly, but we have not been 
able to persuade all our growers to see things as we do, but time is on our side. 


The best member we have in our Association to-day is the man who has 
done business through other channels and has come over to us. Then our methods 
appeal to him and he sticks. It is true we occasionally lose a member, but when 
the reason is probed we invariably have found that the fault has not been our 
_Association’s but because we consider our Association’s welfare first. 


It sometimes happens we have a member who considers himself entitled to 
some preference, probably desiring an unusual percentage of orders when prices 
are high, but refusing to do his share when prices are not so satisfactory. ‘This 
man ceases to be a member, because he cannot dictate our manager’s policy; 
but the loss is his, not ours. 


As an evidence that our affairs run smoothly, we to-day are employing the 
same manager that we began our organization with. Through the thoroughly 
businesslike management he has given us, we have been able to market our pro- 
ducts at all times, and often it has been demonstrated that we have a market 
for produce when other institutions have been unable to move theirs, and our 
manager can report at the end of our ninth year, after handling hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of produce for our Association, that he has not lost one 
dollar through bad accounts in this nine years. Some record! 


Should there be any question as to the value of co-operation to the producer 
in the vegetable business, which we claim there is not, it is clearly demonstrable 
that co-operation pays by the experience of the apple man in Norfolk County. 
~The Norfolk Apple Association not only has proven itself to be the right method 
to do business by in apples, but has done more to advertise Norfolk County to 
outsiders than any other agency in the county, and advertising pays in more 
ways than one. 


Lambton County is proud to boast that it has as fine peach land as there is 
in our fair Province. Lambton County is known as the home of the big red 
apples. And last, but not least, Lambton County has proven through her vegetable 
associations, that her vegetable lands, while comparatively low in price as com- 
pared with land in other sections in ‘Ontario, have an earning power fully equal 
to lands double and treble their value in other portions of this fair Province 
of ours. 
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J. Lockin Wi1Lson: We have had very many fine addresses on Co-operation but 
never one so good as the one we have just heard, well put in every way and it 
should be of vital importance to every member of our Association. We must 
hang together or separately. J think we had better hang together. And it is up 
to our members who are here to-day to go out from this convention carrying back 
to their branches the idea of progress and co-operation. ‘The period of. the- in- 
dividualist is past. The community interest, after all, is the great thing we 
have to aspire to. And I believe if we go out from this convention imbued with 
the spirit of this address that we will increase our membership a hundredfold. 
Many of our branches that are standing still should either go out of business or 
go forward. You who are here from your local branches will go back to them 
imbued with the proper spirit, if you will follow the lead of Mr. Smith, who has 
proved that vegetable growers can make a great success along the line of co- 
operation. 

W. 8S. Eporatu:. This question of co-operation is of vital importance. When 
I get back home I think we will be able to branch out and do something. My 
advice to every member of this Convention is that he should get to work on this 
question. Get members. It is important that we should have a large number 
of men to back us up. 

G. H. Poap: I think the reason we have silence on this question is because 
we all approve. I for one endorse what has been said by Mr. Smith and com- 
mented upon by the secretary. To my mind, this is a very vital question. If 
we cannot do anything else we can express our appreciation of the paper that 
has been read and the suggestions that have been made by Mr. Smith, and we 
can go back with fresh determination to do all in our power to co-operate for 
the general good. I believe that we will come to see this fact, that gardening in 
general must be run on business principles, and it is no longer a question of 
boosting prices. We hear a great deal to-day with reference to having fixed 
prices. I have never been a very great advocate of that in any business, but I 
believe that if this thing is worked properly it will adjust itself. But we must 
work our individual branches on business principles. We must have some business 
about us and business men at the head. It was a great pleasure to me to have 
heard that paper. It was most inspiring. 


INSIDE TOMATO GROWING. 
J. J. Davis, LONDON. 


The first thing to take into consideration is what variety is best if a man wants 
to grow tomatoes under glass. ‘There are a great many good varieties of tomatoes 
for indoor culture. Two of the best are Livingstone’s Globe and Bonnie Best. 
Then there are other and newer varieties—smaller English varieties which 
have their merits along different lines. The last two seasons I have grown 
Livingstone’s Globe as an indoor tomato and I have been very well pleased with 
the success that it has given me. : 

Having established what variety you intend growing the next thing is to 
get them as early in the season as you possibly can, and that of course depends 
largely upon what time your former crop (which is generally lettuce) will come off. 
For that reason I like to grow my plants in pots, then I can hold them until 
the ground is ready for their occupation. A plant put in a good sized pot can 
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be held two or three weeks longer perhaps than you want to, by looking after them. 
The idea that I aim at is to get as large a plant as I possibly can by the time 
I put it in the ground—a good large plant with a good large root—that means, 
of course, a good large pot. If the plant is ready to bloom or is in bloom, so 
much the better from my point of view. 

Then the question of fertilizing and of feeding: If you are going to grow 
a large crop of anything on a small piece of ground it naturally follows that 
you must put some feed there to produce the crop. But it is a mistake to put 
too much fertilizer and manure, more especially nitrogen, in the soil for tomatoes 
at the beginning of their growth. It generally has a tendency to make them 
grow too rapidly at the start and you get a long soft plant. A plant that grows 
too fast, gets up to the top of the stakes or the trellis before it sets enough 
bunches of fruit. You can get them up there, if you don’t look after them, 
‘with about six or seven trusses on where with slower growth you can get eight. 


Greenhouse Tomatoes. 


My practice is not to put the fertilizer there until the plants have been in for 
some time and have begun to set fruit, and naturally the setting of the fruit then 
holds the plant from running up too fast. Of course, a tomato plant, if you want 
a large crop, should not at any stage lack for plenty of plant food. 

I found out that most of the money that is made from an inside crop of 
tomatoes comes off the first three sets. You can get six, seven or eight, or you can 
let them go up and they will make ten or twelve trusses, but the money comes 
off about the first three; perhaps you might include the fourth, but you generally 
do not get nearly so much money per pound as you do on the first three. 

A Member: Are you speaking of the spring crop? 

J. J. Davis: I only grow one-crop of tomatoes inside during the year and 
that is during the spring. 

Tur Same Member: It would pay you to grow a fall crop. 

J. J. Davis: I have had no experience along that line, but I know some who 
have. I have a near neighbor who says there is positively no money in fall crops, 
and he has quit them. I am one of those who are willing to profit by another 
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man’s experience if ] can. I think in this latitude, and with the high price of coal 
and the amount you have to use up in producing a fall crop of indoor tomatoes, 
you could be better employed at something else. 

To get a good set of the first three bunches, was a problem that I did not 
really solve for some years and it was my own fault, too, because our good friend, 
Mr. McLennan, had told us how to do it, but it seemed to me to be too tedious 
a job. But finally I came to it. That is pollenizing by a spoon. Now it seems 
a tremendous job for a man to go over his crop of tomatoes and feed them lke a 
baby with a spoon, so to speak, but that is what it amounts to. The conditions for 
setting fruit are not always the best, in fact often times the conditions are the 
worst, and if you can do anything to have them set fruit, then it will pay you. 
The best method I have found is to take a spoon, crook your finger, and hit the 
blossom, and the pollen hits into the spoon. There may be other methods, but with 
me others have not worked out so well. I also took a little wool on a stick, thinking 
it would be like a bumble-bee’s legs. But the difficulty was I did not know whether 
I had pollen or not. There was a little discoloration on the wool which I thought 
was pollen, whereas it was from the blossom. I have known my employees and 
myself to work for a whole day without results. If you take a spoon and find you 
don’t get the pollen you can simply desist, waiting until another day when perhaps 
the sun is a little warmer and pollen sheds. I got sets of two lbs. and over on the ~ 
bottom bunch. When you come to figure out that those tomatoes were sold at 
30 cents to 35 cents a pound you can see there is money in it. I keep that spoon 
business going on until about the third truss. Then | got interested in something 
else. By that time there was a lot of outdoor work to be done. I got busy at 
something else and I found I did not make nearly so much money on the third 
and fourth bunches. The last two years’ experience has shown me that I ought 
to keep on a little longer. I have an idea if a person took a pair of bellows and 
went through giving them a good big puff of wind, possibly one could accomplish 
the desired end that way, because wind has a great deal to do with the fertilizing 
of blossoms out of doors. Pollen is carried by the wind. At any rate, by some 
means or other, natural or artificial, you have got to get that pollen distributed. 
No pollen no tomatoes.. That seems to be the outcome of it. 

I had a little experience out of the ordinary this year with trimming. My 
method has always been after plants get up two or three feet high, to take off the 
bottom leaves, trimming the whole lot off up to the first bunch, and then cut off 
each alternating leaf up to the top. This is a thing that requires judgment, because 
the leaves are the protection of the plant, and if you go cutting away leaves too 
early, before your plant gets enough strength and root developement, you are 
going to weaken your plants. After they get established it does not matter so much 
at all. You can seem to cut them pretty hard without hurting the plant much. 
But you must not hurt your plant by doing it too soon. 

The last two years we have been troubled a great deal with disease in the 
greenhouse tomatoes—leaf spot we call it—and eventually they get it, sooner or 
later, oftener sooner than later. It is a very bad disease, and until last year we 
did not know anything that would combat it, and we tried to burn sulphur and 
found it worked very well. We were not persistent enough to find out whether it 
really was a sure cure or not, but we thought it was—that was the year before last. 
This last year we got after it in real good earnest, and proved to our own satis- . 
faction that the disease can be absolutely controlled with sulphur if you go at it often 
enough. Of course sulphur dioxide gas is a bad thing for plants. Jt will kill 
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plants as well as disease, but it will not kill plants as readily as disease. But you 
have to keep at this treatment. Now I found that in continually going over the 
thing with this gas, we burnt some leaves more or less, but it did not hurt them. 
It simply meant when you got up that high, if we burnt a quarter of a leaf off 
we simply had that much less to cut off. 

Another experience I had this year was: I always cut the tomatoes off when 
they got up to the top of the stakes. I have always done that as a matter of course 
because other people before me did it. But I could never see any particular advan- 
tage in cutting the plants off for this reason, that I have seen over and over again 
in the course of growing tomatoes that sometimes we don’t use stakes, we just use 
stringers, and twist them around the string. A plant has been missed and it gets 
a long growth. And some men go at it not very carefully, and they twist the head 
off and that ends that plants career, so far as growing up is concerned. And I 
have noticed that the tomatoes do not ripen any quicker or develop any more than 
those that go on up. This year I was short of help and they got away up as high 
as I could reach and I was very busy. I would lke to have cut their heads off but 
I did not have time and I let them go. Some of those vines got 13 and 14 feet 
long, and they started setting fruit, and when I left home and came up here to 
the National Exhibition on the 28th of August we were still picking fruit off these 
greenhouse tomatoes. Other years we were through long before that time. Last 
year seeing it was cold in September, they sold very well and it worked allright. 
Tomatoes fetched a pretty good price last season, no matter whether you got them 
inside or outside. Still I am not recommending that a man should let his plants 
go that way, and I think perhaps it may have a tendency to hold back the 
ripening of his crop more or less if they have a very vigorous growth. 

As regards combating this leaf disease, when I left home on the 28th of August 
my vines were as green as: leeks. So that proves you can get away from that disease. 

A Memsper: How do you go about it? 

J. J. Davis: Take a little sulphur, according to the air space in the green- 
house. We take a little paper and roll it up into a ball, drop sulphur on it and 
set fire to the paper, and take it through the house on a shovel. If you do this 
your gas is distributed all over the house—it is constantly being diluted with fresh 
air, and there is never too much gas at one point. Scatter a little more sulphur » 
on it as you go along. Simple and easy, but it requires care and it requires 
patience. | | 

T. D. Dockray: How long do you notice the smell of the gas, about twenty 
minutes ? | 

J. J. Davis: Longer than that. We generally do it the last thing at night. 
My man this summer figured it was about a three-minute job, and he felt he would 
sooner do it every night. He certainly kept it in first-class condition. 

A Memper: Do you think dry sulphur scattered through the house would 
have the same effect? | 

J. J. Davis: No. In the one case you have simply sulphur. In the other you 
have sulphur dioxide gas, which is a very irritant poison. 

A Member: The reason I asked that question is that I have used sulphur for 
mildew and it had a geod effect. 

J. J. Davis: We used to have an apparatus—we had a little coal-oil stove and 
evaporated the sulphur. But it used considerable coal-oil. This other method is 
so simple. It hardly costs anything, and the whole operation only takes three or 
four minutes. 
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Another new departure, in growing tomatoes last year was that I grew lettuce 
between the rows, in the spring. I never did that before. I thought first I might 
never do it again, because the lettuce has a tendency to run up the tomato plants 
and run the first set far up from the ground. But seeing that I got as good a crop 
of tomatoes both in weight and price as I ever got in my life, and I got about $178 
worth of lettuce, and also grew all my cabbage plants in between, and lettuce plants 
for the houses, which take about 22,000 plants,—and that I got as good satisfaction 
from the tomatoes as I ever got before, I shall be inclined to try it again. It is 
quite a long while from the time you put out the tomato plants before they really 
occupy all the ground. 

A Memper: How many times do you fertilize tomato soil? 

J. J. Davis: Generally only once. Two or three years ago, when I used 
nitrate of soda, I would give them a small amount two or perhaps three times, 
according to the way they were doing. Now that nitrate of soda is out of the 
question and I have been using phosphoric acid, I give them one good lberal dose 
and let them go at that. 

A MemBer: Do you prefer nitrate to phosphoric? 

J. J. Davis: I got good satisfaction from both. It is just a question of what 
you have been putting in your house previously. Jf you have enough nitrogen 
there to carry the crops through, you don’t need any more. But if you have not it 
is good to use a little nitrate of soda. But I find that phosphoric acid is an excel- 
lent thing for tomatoes. 

Mr. Smirx told of an acquaintance who used Bordeaux mixture for blight on 
the plant. 

W. J. Cooke: Bordeaux Mixture is good for that. 

J. J. Davis: We have not the proper apparatus for getting it underneath the 
leaf. 

J. W. SmirH: This man uses Bordeaux Mixture on them, keeps them covered, 
and he says it protects the plant from disease and blight during the growing season. 

J. J. Davis: This method of using the sulphur is so simple and so inexpensive. 
You could do it ten or fifteen times for the price of one Bordeaux mixture. 

W. J. Cooke: You could not use that in the field? 

J. J. Davis: No. 

A Membsr: At what temperature-do you keep your house at night, when you 
plant tomatoes and lettuce together ? 

J. J. Davis: We keep a temperature suitable for the lettuce and leave the 
tomatoes to take care of themselves. While the plants are in flats, my pipes are 
overhead, and by putting them up there in flats or by putting a board up and 
standing the pots on there, their feet are warm even if the heads are cool. 


VEGETABLE BREEDING. 
Pror. J. W. Crow, Prorsssor or Horticuiturg, O. A. C., GuELpn. 


It was made obvious in the early days of the war that, if home-grown vege- 
table seed were to prove satisfactory, stocks of seed would require to be bred up 
and vastly improved with respect to purity. Many (perhaps most), of our vege- 
table varieties are more or less impure at best and under war conditions of seed 
erowing the purity of stocks has deteriorated very seriously. The Department of 
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Horticulture at the Ontario Agricultural College began in the Spring of 1915 the 
work of purifying strains of important vegetable varieties. Considerable progress 
has been made and some highly improved strains have been developed. Limited 
quantities of choice stock seed are available to bona fide seed growers in Ontario, 
and, through Mr. A. McMeans, Seed Specialist of the Dominion Seed Division, 
stock seed of several varieties is being placed with seed growers for increase under 
contract. The increase thus obtained will be offered for sale to market gardeners. 
We are anxious to get in touch with growers of vegetable seed in the Province of 
Ontario or with market gardeners who are interested in high class stocks. The 
following is a list of the varieties of vegetables with which this careful breeding 


Vegetable Seed Growing in C. A. C. Garden. 


work is being carried on. We shall be glad to send trial packets of any of these 
sorts fer testing purposes so long as available supplies will permit. 


Gelery tiie caesar. Ag itt .Paris Golden Self-blanching 
Beet ere eis ec ae: Detroit Dark Red 
COFTatiecat ioe cass oe eels Chantenay 
Cabbaretaey oss 5e we... edersey Wakefield 

ee LR ies pire ae -eee lender Eight—weeks 

ry Poe ce ee eT wok tas Glory of Enkhuizen 
Uni0tiwast eet . . ..Southport Yellow Globe 

See ates tea, er Lanyers’ Lellow. Globe 
Parenip. seuss 4 Rey e ..- Hollow Crown 
SPI eee ce vas ee .Long Standing 
PRTNCOR EE SICA A ee Grand Rapids 

A ea ge Maret ou a hrnegys See . Wayahead 


At Guelph we are not growing commercial seed for sale, and while we have 
a little of that class of material, that is not what we started to do. We aim to 
produce strictly high class seed that can, if desired, be placed in the hands of 
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' commercial seed growers who will want to grow seed commercially. That is, we 
are growing what seedsmen call “stock seed.” We are obtaining a fair measure 
of success, and, while our work is still under way, we have with some varieties 
developed already what I consider strictly high class strains. A few growers have 
tested out some of the seed we have sent out from Guelph, and Mr. Reeves could 
tell you what he thinks of the lettuce seed we have sent him for trial. He has 
requested me for more. 

F. F. Rerves: It is the best lettuce seed I can get anywhere. 

Pror. Crow: To give due credit where it belongs, that lettuce seed came from 
Grand Rapids lettuce and the source was from the U. 8. Department at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Shoemaker of the Department was good enough to let us have some. 

We have developed strains of our own in Paris Golden Celery, strains that 
are high class and which will compare very favorably with anything that can be 
procured on the market anywhere. We have developed a strain from pure Paris 
Golden parentage, but which is a strictly dark green winter celery, a fine large 
heavy bunch with a broad bottom, large stalks, and splendid quality, which has 
been tested out at Vineland and a number of other places. We sent some seed 
down to the experimental station at New Jersey last spring, and had from them 
a most encouraging report concerning our strains of celery. We have progressed 
to a point of having on hand now small quantities of strictly choice seed of these 
varieties, Paris Golden Celery, Grand Rapids Lettuce, Wayahead Lettuce, Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage, and Long Standing Spinach, which for long standing I con- 
sider better than anything you can get anywhere. This variety of spinach will 
stand for a long time without going to seed. That is one of the big contracts in 
the garden. We have also limited amounts of stock seed of two varieties of Cabbage, 
one Extra Early, and the Copenhagen variety which we are placing—or rather we 
are asking Mr. McMeans to place under contract stock varieties to be increased. 
When that is increased in quantity it will be offered to vegetable growers. 

We are working also with the Detroit Red Beet, Southport Yellow Globe 
Onion, and the Chantenay Carrot, but we have not reached even a stock seed stage 
with those. When we do, which will be in about a year, we shall have some strictly 
high class material. | 

If any of you are interested, I have with me sample packets of Spinach of 
the long-standing type, several strains of our Paris Golden Celery and also Waya- 
head Lettuce and Grand Rapids, and if you are interested in taking a sample package 
for trial, I shall be glad to let you have one. 

Motion pictures of the work done at Guelph were shown by Professor Crow. 


EXPERIMENTS IN VEGETABLE SEED PRODUCTION. 
O. J. Ross, VINELAND STATION. 


During the past four years we have grown various kinds of vegetable seeds. 

Most of our attention is devoted to the more easily grown ones such as Onions, 
Beets, Carrots, but successful crops of Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, Lettuce, 
Radish, Salsify and Turnips have been. produced. ° 

The primary object of our work in producing seed was to find out all we could 
about it. We wanted to know if our climate was suitable. if our soil would give 
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a large enough yield; what kind of vegetable seed we could grow at a profit, and 
finally we wanted to know if our home grown seed was equal in quality to seed 
obtained from the seed houses. | 

The chmate in our district is very favorable for seed production in that 
extremes are seldom met with. We are able to get the roots and bulbs out early 
in the spring, which means a great deal in the production of seed especially of 
onions, beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage and celery. I would like to emphasize 
this point of earliness. As most of these plants are partly frost hardy it is com- 
paratively safe to set them out as soon as soil is put in shape. Our season is long 
and usually favorable for the setting and maturing of good plump seed. We have 
never had a failure on any crop in four seasons. 


£45 « GAs trie to 


Experiments at O. A. C., Gue.ph. 


We have used irrigation on onions, beets and carrots, and believe that it is 
unnecessary if the soil is worked properly. Of course, in an abnormally dry season, 
irrigation would be a great help. 

We have found that it is comparatively easy to grow seed of onions, beets, 
carrots, parsnips, radish and cabbage, the only difficulty being found in storing 
the roots and bulbs over winter. 

With cauliflower and celery, a greenhouse is almost a necessity, but a well 
protected cold frame could be made to answer the purpose. 

With respect to onions, we have found that the large bulbs produced an average 
of 6.25 seed heads while medium sized bulbs gave an average of 3.5 seed heads 
and small bulbs produced an average of 2.7 seed heads. This has a great effect 
on the amount of seed produced per acre. 

3 V.G. 
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During the past season we selected several plants of seed onions, some with 
six seed heads, some with five, four, three and two. The seed from each plant 
was kept separate and rubbed out by hand to determine the yield per plant as well 
as per seed head. | 

The plants with six seed heads gave much the heaviest yields, being 134 oz. 
per plant while the plants with two seed balls were the lowest being 14 oz. per plant. 

In fact the average over the lot was just 14 of an oz. of seed per seed ball. 
Thus on the number of seed balls or stalks depends the yield of seed. 

With another lot threshed by machinery, the number of plants and heads of 
which were known the yield per plant averaged only .64 oz. while the average per 
seed head was .18 oz. The average number of heads per bulb was 3.5 in this lot. 

These last figures are more nearly applicable to field conditions, for in the 
first instance only good sized, well headed plants were observed. 

The size of the root is not as important with beets, carrots and turnips; in 
fact, for the sake of storage small ones are recommended for use in seed production, 
but they should not be so small that the type desired cannot be clearly defined. 
It is the constant grading and roguing out of the poor specimens that keeps the» 
seed up to the standard. 

During the past we have sent out. samples of seed to various growers in many 
parts of the province and judging from reports our seed has been very successful. 

We have come to rely on it almost entirely for our crops at the Station and 
I beheve we are improving our strains, especially of onions, beets and carrots. 

We are making a fresh start in the production of celery, cauliflower and 
cabbage seed from a few selected plants. 

Regarding the yields of seed per plant we have records of only a few, but 
indications are that all varieties will produce a fair profit. Our yields are figured 
out per plant and usually the plants are well spaced. This must be allowed for 
in figuring yields per acre. We plant beets, carrots, onions and other roots in rows 
4 ft. apart and 18 inches in the row. 

The complete list of yields are as follows: 


Turnip: 
Large quantity. orale. <r ee Oar ee ee ie a ee ee ee De2t OF ut Css hiant. 
mimall number of selected’ plants ve.e. tc-crw-au oe cee: eee ee 8.20 5 

Parsnip: 

Large Quantity) io). se on. eo tee ee ees ee ek Ce ee ee (Day, sf 
nmall numberof selected plants .......+. anes eae ee 3.50 os 

Onions: 

Large? quantity’ ce t2ek ee oo Se ee eee eee .64 “ 
Simallsnumber of selected\ plants). vie ee eee 1.00 i 

Carrots: 

Large’ QUANTITY ® -€ lone aues ue ate oot on ek oe ee ee eee .65 . 
small wumber, of selected planta. > sa oe. oe eae ee 8 “ 

Beet: 

Large! Quantity <2 Grae wl Rees ots Se eek ene en ee ee ee rae 


EXPERIMENTS IN GROWING SEEDS. 
GEO. Bringer, SARNIA. 


We have been experimenting for four years, having started in 1915 with beets, 
carrots and parsnips. We made a success of it so we selected some of the best stock, 
fair size, good shape and color for 1916, and we planted that for seed, and we had 
the best lot of beet, parsnip and carrot seed we had ever grown. In 1916 we tried 
turnips, cabbage, and radishes. We were very successful with these, and had better 
results than from anything we had ever bought. 
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We grew some Onion seed in 1916, and had success, and more in 191%. At 
the present time I have some Yellow Globe Danvers in my cellar to plant in the 
spring, which would equal anything Prof. Crow showed on the screen, and with 
radishes the same way. We have tried to grow some radish seed, and just left some 
in the bed before transplanting it. 

We have got a better strain of white turnip seed than anything we have ever 
bought. With Parsnips, worms bothered us for a time, but last year as soon as 
we saw a web on them we mixed Paris Green the same as for potatoes and applied 
it with a syringe and they did not bother us any more. In 1917 we tried dry 
Paris Green on the web with very poor results, but when we put it on with a syringe 
it was most successful. 

We planted beets, carrots, turnips from 20 to 24 inches apart each way, the 
parsnips a little further apart. Onions and radishes we planted in rows about 24 
inches apart and about 6 inches in the row, Cabbage about 3 feet apart each way, 
and Celery about 2 feet. With Cabbage the first year we had nearly a failure. 
After they got up to a fair sized stalk they dropped down and we found that there 
was rot in the cabbage. We had to tread the earth around to fill in about the roots, 
and after we did that we had no more trouble. 

We have grown a pound of seed on about 30 onions and about 20 carrots. 
That is small to what Prof. Crow obtained, but this was outside without special 
attention. About six beets produced a pound of seed, and four parsnips and about 
four heads of celery did the same. I cannot give you any idea of the radish because 
some of the plants when you pull them up will be heavily leafed and not much 
seed, and some will have hardly any leaf and lots of seed. 

In regard to the planting of them: We plant the carrots, beets, parsnips, and 
turnips, putting an inch of earth over the crown. When they strike root they 
are naturally lifted up a little. When we first started Mr. McMeans came and gave 
us some good advice. The first year we put the beets in sand, but we did not put 
them down deep enough. We tried them on lower land and we did not have as 
good seed as we did on the sand. In 1917 we put some on sand and some on low 
Jand. We had better seed on the sand than on the lower land, but not so much of 
it. We planted it all at one time, and in the sand it started to grow about two 
weeks before it did on the lower land. Last summer we had all our seed on the 
sand, and that is where we intend to grow it in the future. 

A Memper: How do you clean your Parsnip and Carrot Seed? 

Gro. Bripcer: Last year we got a Clipper Cleaner from Saginaw. I do not 
think they are made in Canada. 

J. J. Davis: What is the cost of those? 

GEO. Bripcer: About $25 or $26 at Saginaw, but when laid down in Sarnia 
$10 or $12 were added on for duty and express. Now we can clean the seeds up 
just as nicely as those you get from the seedsman. 

In respect to parsnips, in 1915 a neighbor of mine left some in the ground 
and in 1916 I grew some seed from them, and also in 1917. It was the best seed 
we ever’had. We have not started to grow any cauliflower seed yet, although we 
have three or four plants put away for next summer. 

Pror. Crow: We sprayed our parsnips about three days a week and then had 
to go and pick the worms off with our fingers. 

A Member: In addition to the worms I had a good crop of aphis too. 
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GRADING POTATOES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
C. W. Warp, East Lanstnc, MICHIGAN. 


I will give you briefly the experience we had during the last year or two 
in connection with grading of potatoes in the United States. In the first 
place, before the time of the war the grading of potatoes was confined almost 
entirely to special sections of the United States. The Maine people were doing 
considerable grading. In Delaware they were doing more or less and some in 
Florida. And there were some sections in the west also doing this. There are 
also individuals throughout the States who are doing grading, some good and some 


YELLOW GLOBE DANVERS. 


Total progeny of one bulb, self- 
fertilized. 


Note extreme variation. 


YELLOW GLOBE DANVERS, 


Part of the progeny of one bulb, 
self-fertilized. 


Out: of a total” of YS) “bulbs 27 
were selected as desirable for sead 
purposes; or 36 per cent. 


not so good, and we did not have anything in the way of universal grading until 
after the war started. The men who were doing grading in these various sections 
seemed to think that they were getting results from it, that they were getting better 
prices for their products because of it, and, of course, what the grower is interested 
in is whether the graded stock will pay him better than the ungraded. That is 
not an easy question to answer, but when we consider it from the standpoint of 
other products—we might cite oranges as an example of standardization. We 
know that without standardization of the orange product they never would have 
been able to reach the profitable stage of production that they have to-day. We can 
cite the fig or the prune industry as an example of profitable standardization. 
Coming more closely to things that are similar in this country and the United 
States, I can mention the standardization of grains and of hay, and, wherever a 
certain standard of product has been established and adhered to in a large way, it 
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has resulted in profit to the growers. Do not lose sight of the fact that the grower’s 
interest is also the interest of the consumer, and the consumer’s interest is the 
grower’s. The two work together. The consumer is usually interested and willing 
to pay for a good product, and if the grower is willing to put up that product and 
gets extra pay for it, they are both benefited thereby. So, generally speaking, we 
find that standardization of products has proved a financial benefit to the grower, 
and it is because of that experience that some who were especially interested in 
the potato crop decided that they would start a uniform method of grading as a 
‘war measure. 

At the time that this particular grading was established, we had a very large 
crop in the States, and we knew that the facilities for moving this crop were going 
to be hmited, and so it was a matter of saving shipping, saving waste in transpor- 
tation, that made the men who had the matter in charge feel that it was a war 
measure. 

I will give you a few illustrations of the waste which occurs in shipping. 'To 
those of you who have not had the opportunity of seeing what happens at the 
receiving points, I would say, I have seen them grading potatoes in the car. I have 
seen them scoop up potatoes pick out a number and throw them out of the door. 
Another man was holding the sack. At the same time there was a man waiting 
with a team. Three men and a team waiting for that grading to be done. At the 
same time a number of bushels thrown out of the car. Who pays for it? The 
grower ultimately. The dealer is not going to pay for it. He may do it at the 
time, but, if he does, he will get it from the grower a little later. So that the 
grower ultimately pays for that extra cost of grading. And in view of the fact 
that that system of grading is expensive, those who work or started to work along 
this line believed that there was some better and cheaper method. And so late in 
the fall, after the crop had begun to move, there was established this rule as written 
down, “‘ Potato grades Recommended.” Probably most of you have seen the grades 
which were recommended in this particular pamphlet. 

“U.S. Grade No. 1.” shall consist of sound potatoes of similar varietal charac- 
teristics, which are practically free from dirt or other foreign matter, frost injury, 
sunburn, second growth, cuts, scab, blight, dry rot, and damage caused by disease, 
insects, or mechanical means. The minimum diameter of potatoes of the round 
varieties shall be one and seven-eights inches, and of potatoes of the long varieties 
one and three fourths inches. In order to allow for variations incident to com- 
mercial grading and handling, five per centum by weight of any such lot may be 
under the prescribed size, and in addition, three per centum by weight of any such 
lot may be below the remaining requirements of this grade.” 

The grading system coming into operation at the time it did, after the crop 
had begun to move, and also because of the fact that conditions were very unfavor- 
able so far as the new crop was eoncerned (there was a great deal of frost and the 
-erop was very small in some communities) prices went all to pieces after the 
grading rule went into effect. This created a condition of dissatisfaction and 
unrest, which was the worst I have ever seen among farmers. I told you this 
morning I was threatened to be strung up because I had favored it. As Potato 
Specialist in the State of Michigan it is my duty to meet the growers throughout 
the State. I never saw a group of men wrought up as those were last year, and 
there were some just reasons for their being so. However, the grading rule was 
put into effect. At first it was made voluntary. It was recommended. They found 
then in the shipping sections that there would be some men who would not do the 
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grading and the growers would naturally turn to them. This resulted in the Food 
Administration not getting the potatoes. So that led to making the grading com- 
pulsory. One of the worst features was that the mesh—1-15/16 in. used. was 
square, which would let such a large percentage of potatoes go through. They used 
the 1-15/16 square mesh as long as they could and most of them put on the 
1-15/16 in. round mesh screen, and that was better. But this last year it was 
changed to 1-7/8 in. round mesh screen. You may think there is little difference 
between the round and the square mesh. (Mr. Waid illustrated here with a small’ 
box in which he had cut both a square and round hole, how potatoes dropped 
through the square which would not go through the round). Most of the growers 
felt that the grade was being put up according to the recommendation of the 
dealers. I don’t know what the feeling is between growers and dealers here, but 
it was none too satisfactory in our part of the Seawhe 

This year, however, it has changed over the other way. In the first place, the 
crop this year is better than it was last so far as size is concerned. | 

Grading means sizing and sorting, and those two things are distinct. The 
sizing can be done by machinery, by running them over the machine. Sorting has 
to be done by hand and is giving us the most trouble at the present time. 

In sorting, sunburn and second growth both are considered, but it is surprising 
how serious sunburn is. I did not realize it although I have worked with potatoes 
all my life, until we began to look into the proposition of making grades conform 
to the requirements. That is one of the first things to be considered. The second 
growth refers to cases where the second growth is so great that it will cause a 
considerable amount of loss. All of the defects that are grouped together are 
classed as “ Other defects.” In inspecting, the Inspectors look for any defect which 
will cause a considerable amount of loss in the preparation for the table. ‘Three 
per cent. has been allowed for that, but they have now changed it to six per cent. 
Five per cent. is allowed for undersizes, but this could be reduced in my opinion. 
When you get potatoes below 1-7/8 in. in diameter, except those that are used as new 
potatoes are, you have a very small potato. So it really has resulted in one grade. 
The aim of the Bureau of Markets was to benefit the grower. Mr. Milburn of 
Wisconsin is quite firmly of the opinion that one grade is better than two. For 
some sections I am sure one grade is better. But men in the Florida section want 
three grades. They want to sell them in very small sizes in the last grade. 

It was never a case with us of forcing the growers to do the grading, it was 
forcing the dealers to do it. Yet I am of the opinion it will not be very long before 
most of the growers will be willing to come to some form of grading, because they 
are seeing the thing in a very different light this year. In that connection, I might 
say there has been organized in Michigan during the last year a very large Co- 
Operative Selling Organization comprising nearly 6,000 members, all growers. 
They have 45 local Associations. They are handling something like 4,000 cars per 
year and they are all just as anxious to do grading as they were anxious not to 
last year, and they realize it is to their own advantage to do so. 

A Mrmper: What has caused the change? 

C. W. Warp: One reason is that they do it themselves, and the dealers will 
not take advantage of them. Another, their cars have been turned down on a 
declining market, whereas if they had been graded and inspected by the Bureau 
of Markets’ inspectors then the purchaser would have to take them. Now they feel 
that they can not continue it as a war measure. One thing they are trying to do 
is to get some means of having every dealer in potatoes licensed so that they can 
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have some hold on them. Those who have studied the matter realize that it is 
important to have a universal grade that will be recognized all over the country ; 
that is, when potatoes are transferred from one section to the other. So I am 
hopeful that we will have a standard grade throughout the country. 

Another thing that enters into the question whether they are up to grade or 
not is the matter of scab. There is a movement on foot to have a by-product made 
from potatoes over size and under size, and some of the factories have started to 
take care of potatoes that do not come under the standard grades. 

' Another thing that has proved quite serious, and has caused more rejections 
than almost anything, is mechanical injuries followed by dry rot. 


Choice strain of Paris Golden, Self-blanching Celery, produced at O. A. C. 


A great deal, of course, in the inspection, depends upon the judgment of the 
inspector. If he is fair minded he can do much better work than where he is 
inclined to be technical. We have not had a great deal of trouble in that respect, 
but the increase of culls allowed to 6 per cent. has been made partially to take care 
of that one weakness. 

To speak of a few things that you may be more especially interested 1n—those 
of you who do not do a shipping business—sometimes there is a question as to 
whether or not the consuming public will pay more for a first class grade of potatoes 
than they will for ordinary ones. I took a little time yesterday afternoon to look 
into your local markets, and I found that in one store they were selling potatoes 
of uniform size at $2.20 a bag, while those of all shapes and colors were selling at 
$1.55. Several years ago, in visiting stores in Chicago, I found potatoes from 
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Idaho which were put up in sacks and running uniform in size, from $1.00 to 
$1.20, while Michigan and Wisconsin stock in the same stores were selling at 65c. 
a bushel that same year. Those were rather unusual cases, and I realize that the 
consuming public needs to be educated before they see the difference. But in 
talking with consumers and men who handle potatoes in a retail way, I have confi- 
dence that in the course of time the consuming public will be asking for certain 
erades of potatoes, and that it will be the grower’s opportunity to furnish those 
grades and he will be paid for this grading. 

The Green Mountain and Early Ohio are both classed as “long potatoes,” and 
you can use a screen 1-84 in. size, because the long potato quite small in diameter, 
which will go easily through the 1-7/8 in. screen, contains more food than the 
round potato which only just goes through. So they give a preference to the long 
potatoes so far as the size of the screen is concerned. The reason they included 
the “ Early Ohio” is that in some parts of the West they grow quite long and the 
‘Green Mountain ” also does the same. 

This question of grading is one that you will find it to your advantage to give 
careful. thought to before you take any definite action either way. It is a big 
problem, and you have to adjust the grading system to conditions. Your conditions 
may be so different from ours that our system would not apply to yours, and yet 
I am satisfied that you will find it to your advantage to have some standard of 
grades established. You could possibly have some such arrangement as this: If 
you sell grades 1 or 2, you could also permit growers to sell ungraded stock. That 
would take care of a situation which might develop in the case of late blight. If 
you have very much late blight it would be very difficult to get potatoes up to 
these grades, but, if you were allowed to sell them ungraded, when you had a crop 
that was very small in size, it would help out. : 

J. Locktr Witson: What do you recommend for our small early market 
potatoes, in view of this Act coming into force? 

C. W. Warp: So far as maturity is concerned, that would not need to be 
considered. In fact, I do not consider maturity to any very great extent in con- 
nection with the grading at a later period. The skin may be considerably rubbed 
up and yet they do not consider that at all as being a defect unless the skin has 
been injured to a considerable extent. , 

J. Locktr Witson: So that your opinion is that we could endorse the Act. 
along the recommendation made and still the market gardener could sell his early 
potatoes as ungraded ? 

C. W. Warp: So far as the size is concerned, you could either allow them to 
be sold as ungraded stock, or for a second or even third grade, as the Florida people 
have done. 

A Memper: A market gardener selling his potatoes ungraded, would be some- 
what handicapped with those that are not graded as either No. 1 or No. 2. 

C. W. Warp: That would depend a little on whether you would force the 
retailer to indicate the grade in every instance. So far with us it has not been 
possible to do it. But if it could be done, it would help out the situation a great 
deal. But I don’t think at the start there would be as much difference between 
the price received for the ungraded stock and the graded so long as they under- 
stood it would take care of that early situation, and the potatoes come into compe- 
tition with the later crop. 

A Member: How are the potatoes graded ? 
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C. W. Warp: The inspectors have sacks of 30 Ibs. After the potatoes are 
weighed they put the ones undersized in one pile and they are put through a screen 
which lets the smaller ones fall through. 

J. Lockrzs Witson: What would be the difference between the selling price of 
those small ungraded potatoes for consumption in cities and towns and their feed- 
ing value at home? 

C. W. Warp: Second grade potatoes have usually sold at from 50 per cent. to 
60 per cent. of the price of the first grade so far. That does not hold true of the 
early crop. In the case of the Florida stock, I have noticed a quotation of $8 for 
No. 2 grade and $10 for No. 1. There is quite a difference in the quality of the 
Southern and Northern product because the Southern product can be used in small 
sizes at that time of the year. So far as your early crop is concerned, there would 
be much less difference in the price than in the later crop. 

So far as feeding value is concerned, with the price of feeds as high as they 
have been lately, potatoes have been of considerable more value than formerly. We 
used to estimate and value them at 25 cents a bushel but they have been worth 
considerably more than that the last two years. One comparison that I have seen 
between potatoes and corn for feeding value is that a bushel of corn is equivalent 
to four bushels of potatoes. But there are a good many things to be considered 
in connection with feeding of potatoes. It is not a wise plan to feed them without 
cooking, because of the fact that you are in danger of getting more scab, as the 
scab will go back on your land through the manure. 

A Memper: How are we going to get the dirt off to bring them up to Govern- 
ment standard ? . 

C. W. Wap: Where you are growing them on heavy soil, I know it is hard 
to clean them. Where you have sandy soil, it is not so hard. But if you have a 
large quantity of dirt on, and you are going to be forced to live up to that grade, 
about the only thing to do is to leave them until they are dry enough, so that it 
will knock off. 

A MemBeEr: Some growers would have to leave them all summer, where you 
have 20 acres of potatoes and it rains almost every day. 

C. W. Warp: You are likely to have serious obstacles to overcome in connec- 
tion with the grading of potatoes. To show you how hard some people try to avoid 
erading. When they found that they were to be forced to grade, there was a ° 
petition of some 5,000 growers sent in to the Food Administration and the Bureau 
of Markets. All of the Congressmen of the State were petitioned; the Governor 
of the State, the Food Administrator and the State Board of Agriculture, and a 
number of individuals who were politically quite strong, were appealed to to try 
and make a change, to modify the grades. And in spite of this the Bureau of 
Markets still stood firm that they were doing something that was in the interests 
of the growers. They have been assailed from all sections of the country, but 
those attacks are getting less and less as the men are seeing the light, and have 
reached the point where they can overcome their difficulties. You can rest assured 
that the grading of potatoes is more difficult than most farm products, for the 
reason that weather conditions influence the crop so decidedly, that it is difficult 
to control it. But by using good seed and then having that handled in a careful 
manner, in the majority of cases where the potatoes are grown on soil suitable for 
their production, you will find that there are not so many obstacles to be overcome 
under a not too stringent grading. And we have come to the conclusion that this 
grading is not too stringent. 

4 v.G. 
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A Member: Does the Government ask us to act on this to-day, or do they only 
ask us to act on the standardization of colors, ete. 

J. Locxre Witson: We do not want as vegetable growers, who after all are 
only a small portion of the community, to sell the citizens potatoes of which after 
they are pared there is nothing left. If we do nothing in the way of co-operation, 
the Government will go on and carry through the Act without us. But as reason- 
able business men it is up to us to put in a resolution before this Convention 
adjourns, a proposition that will meet with our views, and that will be a matter 
to a large extent of compromise because, in all these great reforms, some men must 
suffer for a time, and we must take our share of suffering by these forward move- 
ments. The fruit men objected for a time but no one would say to-day that hue 
Fruit Act should be repealed. 


Improved strain of Detroit Dark Red, produced at O. A. C. 


C. W. Warp: Inspection should be at the loading point. That is being done 
in the case of some Colorado growers and it is working nicely. Where men club 
together in a community it can be done at not too much expense. If you can show 
that injury has occurred in transit, you could make a claim from the Railway 
Transportation Company; whether you could collect it is another matter. But we 
have not had much trouble in that respect. 

J. Lockie Wiison: What is your experience in shipping ripe potatoes—have 
you had much damage ? 

C. W. Wap: Hardly any at all. “Free from serious damage’ means that 
the appearance shall not be injured to the extent of more than twenty per centum 
of the surface, and that any damage from the cause mentioned can be removed by 
the ordinary process of paring without increase in waste of more than ten per 
eentum by weight over that which would occur if the potato were perfect. : 
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T. D. Dockray: Have you found many cases where much soil sticks to them 
by the time they get to the inspector ? 

C. W. Wain: It is not an uncommon thing to find 10 lbs. in a sack of 90 to 
165 lbs. Jn most cases we do not find any considerable amount of it and it will 
sift out before it gets to the consumer. But we have not had much difficulty in 
meeting the grade so far as dirt is concerned. The principal trouble has been the 
mechanical injuries and dry rot in transit. If mechanical injury is prevented you 
will not have any trouble with the dry rot in transit. 

Hy. Broventon: The dirt remaining on the potato is the result of picking 
up the potato while it is damp. 

Tuos. DetwortH: We have here a number of men who grow potatoes in a 
large way, they are shipped by the carload at the end of the season mostly, when 
they are fairly ripe. Then a number of us close to the cities market our potatoes 
in an immature state. We certainly don’t want to adopt anything that is going 
to be bad economically. We want to assist in the production in this country. If 
those potatoes are dug in the immature state, they could I suppose be graded as 
No. 2. To speak of value for feed purposes does not help us at all, because the 
grower has no facilities for feeding. The food value of a bushel of small potatoes 
is equal to that of a bushel of large ones. Where we have customers eager and 
willing to take them at a reduction of the price from the large potato I think it 
is a hardship to hamper. In so far as I understand the Act, it will prohibit the 
sale of those potatoes. — 

J.J. Davis: No, the Act provides for No. 1 and No. 2 grades, and those 
potatoes must be up to those grades, but we can sell any kind of potatoes ungraded. 

Tuos. DetwortH: With regard to barring because of being immature, that 
certainly would be a hardship, because those potatoes must be dug by that market 
gardener while immature in order to compete with the imported crops. I have 
faith in the justice of the Parliament of Canada to this extent, that if our case is 
presented to them logically and clearly, and we can show that the Act as proposed 
will work us an injustice, it will be changed. It is up to us to decide what we want 
and to state our case. I think most likely this is a forward movement, provided 
that all diverging interests are taken into consideration. 

J. Lockie Witson: There is nothing in the Act to prohibit the selling of 
immature potatoes. 

A Memper: If we take those small potatoes out of ours, we have no use for 
them and we have nothing to feed them to. 

J. Locxim Witson: You can sell them ungraded. 

A Mrmper: But then the customer will want graded potatoes. 

J. Lockiz Witson: That is what the Act is for, to bring the grading of pota- 
toes into demand and use. 

C. W. Warp: It seems to me that you are in quite a similar condition to 
what we were last year, and that there is considerable misunderstanding. We 
have found that the best results have been secured by asking the different organiza- 
tions that are concerned, to send representatives to the men who had the matter 
in charge and to discuss it with them and get on to common ground, and in 
that way we have brought about the modifications that were necessary, and I 
am-satisfied that you can do the same. But, if you attempt to do what they 
attempted to do over there at the start and try to force the thing, you will not 
get ahead much because we did not. It was only when we came to work the 
thing out together that we were able to advance. 
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F. F. Reeves: It seems to me that the only way you can get at this thing 
is to appoint a small committee to work from now until this evening to bring 
in a resolution ‘before the meeting, and I would move that a committee. composed 
of Hy. Broughton, J. W. Smith, Thos. Delworth and W. J. Cook—Mr. Waid 
will give his eaihle assistance to it I know—meet between now and ten o'clock 
to-night and draft a resolution, bringing it before us before closing for either 
rejection or adoption. 

Seconded by J. Lockie Wilson and carried. 


RELATION OF TEMPERATURE, MOISTURE’ AND FERTILITY TO 
PLANT DISEASHES., 


A. H. McLENNAN, TORONTO. 


In order to be able to study more satisfactorily this side of vegetable garden- 
ing we must understand more completely that plants and human being are identical 
in their resistance to disease. That given certain conditions each can combat 
successfully any disease. It is well known that where man follows nature’s rules 
he escapes disease; if he does not he has to pay the penalty. So it would be 
with plants if we human beings had not chosen to interfere, for our own benefit, 
with nature’s methods. Seeing that we, forcibly, have done this, it is necessary 
that we try to follow as closely as possible what nature would have done if we 
are to retain the rightful balance. 

If we will recognize each plant as a child we will get off to a good start 
in our work. Nature gives each plant a definite type of growth with definite 
food requirements. Do we study each closely enough so that we know exactly what 
is best for it? Few of us are really making a close study of plant growth and 
until we do we will make many and often serious mistakes. 

All plants require, largely, four substances in the soil for their growth— 
lime, nitrogen, potash and phosphorus. Of these, lime is not so important as 
the others, being really a soil sweetener and helping to make soluble the other three 
for plant use. For this reason we will consider only three. As with the human, 
the plant must have a steady supply of all foods. If some element is lacking 
it means that the plant will be weakened in growth just so much. Supposing 
phosphorus were lacking—and it is a well known fact that it is very deficient 
in most soils—what will happen? The plant structure would tend to make too 
rapid a growth and, if any adverse condition set in, disease would very quickly 
seize the opportunity and the plant. It is claimed to-day that lack of potash 
in the soil is causing considerable trouble in potato growing and that the cause of 
our so-called physiological diseases can be traced to its absence. Our experi- 
mental work on tomato streak diseases shows very conclusively that an application 
of acid phosphate will, to a large extent, stay the ravages of this disease. Onion 
blight starts when the bulb is about one-third grown. Bordeaux mixture has 
little effect on it. Experiments show it is not from lack of potash and phosphorus 
in the soil. Will nitrate of soda serve? It is well known that it will draw 
moisture to itself from the surrounding soil. What little work has been done so 
far seems to prove that it as least will go far toward preventing the disease. 
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Many diseases got started in crops through too great changes in temperature. 
This cannot be controlled outside but under glass it is possible and here we find — 
more diseases developing, especially in the early fall and late spring., The 
tendency for most of us is to try to save coal at these periods and many of 
our troubles are directly traceable to this. While it is well to be sparing of 
cost in production we should never allow our crops to suffer. The steadier 
temperature at which plants can be grown means a greater return. 

Many also in greenhouse work do not give sufficient air. Especially is this se 
among the newer growers. They seem afraid to give the plants all the fresh air 
possible and generally have to make two or three failures before they do so. | 
was asked the other day why the seedlings in a certain greenhouse died each year ; 


Celery plants producing seed under glass at O. A. C. 


the trouble was that the man did not ventilate and the plants burned. Fresh 
air will harm no plant as long as it does not strike directly on the plant. 

Excess moisture in the greenhouse probably gives rise to more diseases than 
any other cause. Too many growers seem to think that the plant can stand any 
amount of moisture and then run the house at either a very high or very low 
temperature. Most of the mildew on lettuce and tomatoes is attributable to 
carelessness with either of these factors. . 

We have only started on this work but so far results indicate that a closer 
study must be made of each of these factors for each crop. While it is not so 
easy to handle this work outside, especially the temperature factor, still we have 
control of two out of the three factors and nature will take care of the other much 
better herself than we could. 
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SUCCESSFUL ONION GROWING. 3 


W. J. Cookn, CATARAQUI. 


s 


_ Iam here to-day not because I know all about growing onions, but to give 
you some of the methods successfully employed in our district. In common 
with vegetable growers, supplying nearby markets, we diversify our onion growing. 
The winter top onion is planted in August to be dug for a green-bunch onion as 
soon as frost leaves in the spring. _The English Multiplier is planted on the 
frost in spring, to supply an early bunch onion, and is the best flavored of all 
for eating in the raw state. This is followed by a planting of Dutch sets and a 
sowing of seed of an early white variety for summer bunching. The seed of the 
hard onion for winter keeping is sown as soon as the land will work friable and a 
little later the transplanted onion raised in hotbed or greenhouse is planted in 
the open field for fall use. 

In growing any crop to “aim high” is a good motto, and our aim in onion 
growing is 1,000 bushels per acre, and as we come near the target in growing 
transplanted onions I will explain our methods. 

Our land is a friable loam with enough clay in its make-up to cause it to 
crust slightly if not properly cultivated. We have more sandy land, but the 
hehter the land the more trouble we have with the onion maggot. 

In growing any crop successfully, you must start the year previous, and 
we raise early cabbage on the land that will follow in onions next year. This 
cleans the land perfectly and economically. After the cabbage is harvested, about 
August 1st, the patch is disced with a cutaway harrow which cuts leaves and 
stumps to shreds. As we draw manure from city stables the year round and 
land to spread it on is scarce at this particular season, we coat this with 30 
tons of city stable manure per acre. This is immediately plowed under and 
disced at intervals to conserve moisture, start and kill weeds and cause decomposi- 
tion of the manure. 

The last operation is to cover this with a dressing of well-rotted manure and 
plow just before freezing. The decomposing of this manure during the fall 
liberates mineral ingredients in the soil, besides those it supplies, and a rich 
friable soil awaits you in the spring. 

One advantage of transplanted onions over winter keeping sowed onions is 
that, with us, the sowed onion does not crop well unless planted very early, and 
if the season is unfavorable for the early working of land they are often planted 
on land imperfectly prepared with a resulting loss of crop. The transplanted 
onion, however, is planted a little later and the land is generally better prepared. 
This year we grew a better crop of onions than usual. The land was in a block 
with land we worked very early for white onions. The block was worked crossways 
and this early and extra working of the transplanted onion land, I think, increased 
the crop 100 bushels per acre. | 

We grow our onions in hotbeds, sowing 1 lb. of seed to 9 or 10 lights—a 
light measuring 3 ft. by 6 ft. Although the onion seems to thrive outside in 
foal land it needs considerable underheat planted in the latter part of March, 
to insure a good germination and steady growth. The soil should be friable 
and rather retentive of moisture. The curse of this crop in hotbeds is the damp-off 
fungus which. makes patches of the plants look as if boiling water had been 
poured on them. Much watering favors the fungus, hence the retentive soil. 
if watering is necessary it should be done in the morning of a sunny day, and 
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the ground between the rows stirred with a 4-inch nail after the ground dries a 
couple of hours. Some top-dress their soil with gritty, pit sand, which is sterile 
to some degree and prevents the forming of fungus. These methods and plenty 
of air will hold the disease in check; when the plants show a straggled growth 
they are clipped back with a shears to within 214 inches or 3 inches of the 
ground and trimmed slightly again, just before planting to prevent trouble in 
planting. 

The land being thoroughly prepared and levelled it is marked in rows 15 
inches apart and light furrows run with the hand plow. The sets are dropped 
3 inches apart and the earth firmly pressed around the roots. If the ground is at 
all dry, it is better to take a watering-can with the nose off and run a small stream 


Grading Onions. 


in the bottom of each furrow and put the roots in this. If you have irrigation 
this need not be done, but instead a good watering given immediately after 
planting to start the plants quickly. If this is not done, the dew worms, numerous 
in garden soil at this time, may find the row the easiest road to the surface 
and disturb the roots or even pull some onions to the top of the earth. 

Cultivation is given with the wheel hoe as soon as the plants are straightened 
and after every rain or when weeds start. Two or three hand weedings will 
be necessary, breaking the soil between each onion systematically. We find the 
Hazeltine Weeder a good tool. 

Coming from a district infested with blight, I should mention it. This 
disease makes it appearance, generally in a period of hot weather with muggy 
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nights, with a bluish tinted mildew on the sides of the leaves. They soon turn 
yellow and when the season is right for a good show the whole patch will become 
affected and in two weeks from the first appearance, be practically dead, with a loss 
in crop of from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 

In our own diseases we recognize critical periods, during which the doctor 
is ever- in attendance and ready with remedies. Many of our vegetables have 
critical periods more or less marked. The potato blossoms and sets tubers at 
about the same time, and the two operations are disastrous to the crop unless the 
season is very favorable. The early tomato sets fruit while the vine is still 
getting its growth and unless cultural methods are correct it may at this weaken- 
ing period be struck by the tomato blight or produce a very diminished crop. 
The onion, having a gradual growth of bulb, however, shows no reason for a 
critical period. Nevertheless, it has one. If we have a later sowing of onions 
beside a patch seeded earher and being consequently more mature, the earlier 
and being consequently more mature, the earher planting will be ruined by blight 
while the later or less mature patch will escape entirely or until it reaches the 
critical period in its growth. This shows conclusively that atmospheric condi- 
tions do not cause the blight unless the onion itself is in a weakened or at least 
a receptive condition for the fungus. 

In looking for methods of overcoming this disease, I thought that my heavy 
manuring of land would supply enough nitrogen, would supply and release enough 
potash, but that phosphorus being the weak link in soils and manure might be 
lacking. I added it to the land in the insoluble form in basic slag, the soluble 
form in phosphoric acid, the animal form with more nitrogen in tankage, and I 
even tried the only available potash in wood ashes, and all without result. I 
have decided to try a quick-acting form of nitrogen as in nitrate of soda just 
before the critical period, hoping that the induced growth may carry the crop 
past the bhght period. The Vegetable Department of the Department of Agri- 
culture has done good work eliminating remedies that have proved futile, and 
we hope soon with the combined efforts of vegetable specialist and grower to 
find a solution of this problem. 

One value of the transplanted onion to a vegetable grower near his market, 
is that if the supply of summer bunch onions becomes short, the transplanted 
onion will fill this want for a long season. It is also on hand in the catsup 
season, when so many housewives find their recipes call for 12 large onions. It 
makes an attractive large onion to sell by the bushel and the entire crop may 
often be sold at a good price before the winter onion from the large onion districts 
is on the market. This is a valuable point in a year of large crops. 

Another item, however, that favors the suburban gardener is that he has 
no excessive freight rates nor exorbitant commissions to pay. Were it not for 
the fact that the grower near the city, on expensive land and rising high priced 
labor, raises a large crop and can place the same on the market at periods of 
good prices, he would have trouble competing with the specialist growing onions 
in large acreages. Diversity of crops and a continual scientific striving for large 
crops are the keynotes of the gardener to-day. By attention to these only can he 
give himself a just remuneration, place his product on the market within the 
reach of all and take his place in the period of reconstruction now upon us. 
Food helped win the war and food will as surely help pay our war debt. It is 
only by export that we can increase our wealth and food products will continue 
to be our largest exportable commodity. This must compete with the world, 
and we must grow such large crops that we can meet that competition. In our 
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own special product, we find the returned soldier and his family will be one cf 
our best customers, and we do not want to embarrass him with burdensome 
prices—he does not deserve it. In this lies our patriotic duty, to raise large 
crops at fair prices and by diversification to prevent a glut in any one commodity. 

As I look into the faces of the older members present and know how you 
have suffered and sacrificed to win the war, and know that this same spirit has 
permeated the agriculture of Ontario, it is at least discouraging to note the 
slurs cast upon us by a press devoid of sympathy for and without understanding 
of the agricultural interests of our Province. 

Nevertheless, let us carry on in the future as in the past, we, who, living in 
God’s open country, love that country best, and will ever continue to be her 
support in times of stress. 


Onions bagged, ready for shipment. 


A Memeper: How would you apply the soluble form of nitrate of soda 

W. J. Cooke: Mixed with several times its own weight of sand, sow it 
broadcast on a dry day. 

Pror. Crow: In the case where a more mature bulb takes the blight, and the 
other does not, does the later planted bulb get through the season without it? 

W. J. Cooke: Not necessarily. When it reaches the critical period of its 
growth the conditions may not be favorable for the blight. However, I am not 
advising a late planting of onions, as it is useless in our district, but just showing 
the fact that it is not atmospheric conditions alone, but atmospheric conditions 
at the critical period in the growth of the onion that work together to cause blight. 

W. 8S. Esporati: The only way to protect the plant from blight is to get your 
seed in very early. Last year I put it in on the 31st of March. I have my 
-land worked for early sowing, and I find it is better than transplanting. I sow 
very thinly, thinning them about the middle of April. 
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W. J. Cooke: The greatest crop of sowed onions will not be thinned at all. 

W. S. Esoratu: I dare say so, but last year I had 1,000 bushels an acre. 

W. J. Cooxe: We have often sowed the Prize Taker, but with us we have 
never got the crop that we did with transplanted onions. We sowed as early as 
it was possible to get on the land, but nevertheless we got the blight. 

A MemsBer: When do you recommend sowing a fertilizer? 

W. J. Cooke: Before the drag in preparing for planting. There will never 
be any success in spraying onions. They must be planted so close together on 


expensive land and the onion leaf being of such nature that it is very hard to- 


get the spray to stick, I have come to the conclusion that we will never stop 
onion blight with spraying and that it will be by some cultural method. Larliness 
is a great thing but we always sow our onions as early as we can. 


MARKETING AND GROWING OF GREENHOUSE VEGETABBGES. 
Jas. D. NAIRN, BARTONVILLE, 


Nearly every year we try to increase either equipment or ground space and 
we now have 44,000 square feet of ground covered with glass. When I erected 
the first range of houses we installed a steam tubular boiler, so that we could 
burn cheap fuel, which of course necessitates having a night man. The soft 
coal is the cheapest but for a small range of houses the hot water system is 
much cheaper in the long run, as it needs less attention. We also installed a 
good sized electric welded tank and an.air-compressor which we use every night 
for blowing tubes of boilers to save coal and labor, which is also used for auto- 
mobile tires on delivery cars. Last summer we built a coal bin that holds about 
four hundred tons of coal with a plank driveway to drive up on top with motor 
truck and dump over the sides. Under the plank driveway we put a track and 
use a farm litter carrier and it carries the coal inside in front of boilers. Also 
we put a track outside some distance with swing pole to take out the ashes, with 
this system the men do not mind the coal and ashes. 

Everything is grown on the ground except in one house 25 by 112. That 
is partitioned off from the other range so they can keep it at a higher temperature. 
It also has raised benches in it for four beds. 


This year at present we are growing lettuce, cucumbers, parsley and tomatoes ~ 


for the spring crop. The reason we grow cucumbers at this time of the year 
and earlier is because there seems to always be so much green stuff on the market 
in the fall, and, until celery is nearly finished, the demand is not so heavy. If 
we growers would take more notice of what each other grew in the fall there 
would be a market for us all and not so much of one variety. 

Lettuce. For the fall crop we grow all the small plants inside in the 
plant house where we can shade and look after them better. We plant twice; once 
on bench, the second and last time we plant 8 by 8 inches. Grand Rapids seems to 
be the favorite. It is nice and curly and easy to handle. We started to cut 
this October 15th, which is a little early, and have been cutting every day, since 
dealers in some towns and cities can sell a smaller lettuce than in others and 
of course they are planted closer. We fumigate very heavily with tobacco when 
lettuce is small, but when lettuce is larger not so much. Be sure your houses 
are quite dry or else the fumigating will burn the leaves of the plant. The best 
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and heaviest lettuce we ever grew was last spring when we had heavy snow, when 
it melted so fast that we could not keep water out and some of the houses got 
so soaked so that you could not step on the ground. The lettuce seemed to be 
very solid. That what you would think was ruined, was the very best we had last 
year, but the weather was bright and we gave lots of air, We use about five 
carloads of manure and two tons of fertilizer per year on the ground under glass. 

PARSLEY. We sow seed of the mossed curled in early spring, thin and weed 
it and do not cut in summer until it is put inside or about two weeks before 
and it seems to stand the hard cutting all winter. We plant it in the shadiest place 
as it will grow where lettuce will not. 

CucuMBErRS. For this fall crop we planted on the ground level. We trained 
the vines up six feet and let them run over the top on wires. They have been 
producing extra good cucumbers since before Christmas and are still bearing well. 
We planted six rows in a 40 foot house by 125, 3 feet apart with no beds, go 


Gathering Rhubarb for Market. 


over them by hand to pollinate them, but with the extra labor and coal you have 
to get a good price to make it pay. Nevertheless it is a good crop when the 
demand is not there for easier crops. ‘The variety I grew was Davis Perfect. 
Tomators. We plant the entire crop in spring with tomatoes 16 by 32 inches 
apart. The reason we use that distance is we started to use the lettuce marker and 
it seemed satisfactory. ‘This year we sowed seed December 15th. Grand Rapids 
and Carter’s Sunrise are the only two varieties we are growing this year. We 
use the benches where we grow the lettuce plants and transplant twice and the 
third time into permanent beds. We have been getting along much better with 
this way of growing than when we grew in pots and flats. With the winter blight 
they never seem to get checked. We trim the single stem on steel rods 44 by 
Y ft. with wire on top. The Grand Rapids seems to be a little better setter on 
top for size and a little earlier than Carter’s Sunrise, but some days last year 
when we were picking one day you would say the Rapids were the best, then 
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the next day you would say Carter’s. We will stay with them both for the present 
as I have been saving my own seed. We mulch with manure heavily, when we 
get bottom fruits set or when we get most of the leaves off. 

Rapisu. We sow these more as a catch crop if we cannot keep up with 
lettuce plants. In February and March there seems to be the largest demand 
for hot house radish or just before frame radish are in. Radish seems to grow 
better slowly on ground beds with less top and much firmer and crisp. We sow 
in rows by hand and sift seed five inches wide. 

MARKETING. Lettuce we always try and cut when the sun is not shining 
and carry into wash house where it is packed. We have a large tank of water with 
enough steam turned in to take chill off water and plunge lettuce right into the 
water. For store and wholesale men we pack two doz. per orange case, but for 
shipping we pack in larger cases. We do not sell retail on the market. The 
stores and wholesalers telephone their orders direct to me and we make one 
delivery and sometimes two every day. Always wash your lettuce in good clean 
water and paper box well and it will keep for your customers one week or ten 
days if necessary in winter months. Lettuce unwashed or just sprinkled in a 
box not papered to keep air out will not stand up. We put just as much time 
on our goods when they are scarce as when they are plentiful. It pays in the 
long run. Parsley is cut any time in the day or sometimes at might; when put 
in cold water it will set firm goon after. The variety of cucumbers we have 
now will keep as long as two weeks without changing color as long as they are 
not bruised. We pick tomatoes any time. Every tomato is wiped with a cloth 
and packed into 15 pound baskets stamped on the handle. We sort into two sizes 
No. 1 and No. 2, which are delivered the same day or next morning. 


WINTER: INJURY PO SMATIAERUIUTS. 
JAs. A. Netuson, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


Winter injury to smal] fruits is not an unusual occurrence in Ontario. As 
a matter of fact, more or less injury occurs nearly every winter. In some years, 
however, owing to unusual climatic conditions the loss is very heavy. The winter 
of 1917-1918 was one of the most disastrous in the history of Ontario, all kinds 
of small fruits and nearly every section being affected, the extent of injury 
varying with the locality and the varieties grown. 

From observations made during the past summer while studying winter 
injury to fruit plantations in Ontario and from information gleaned by corre- 


spondence the writer has obtained some data relative to the damage done in 


various districts and the kinds and varieties affected. 


St. CATHARINES DISTRICT. 


Red Raspberries: 6% to 7%. 
Strawberries: 10% upward. 
English Gooseberries: 10% to 30%. 
Blackberries: 20% to 50%. 

Black Raspberries: 50% to 100%. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 


Rasnberries: 10% to 15%. 
Strawberries: 20% to 50%. an 


a 


Cr 
Ce 
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GUELPH, 


Currants: No apparent injury. 
Raspberries: Some bud killing and killing back of canes. 
Strawberries:. Killed in unprotected sections. 


BURLINGTON. 


Strawberries: Some plantations were very severely injured; in other places, 
lightly injured. 
Raspberries and Currants: Bad'y k led back in low areas in the plantation. 


CoLLIncwoop Districr. 


Red Raspberries: Cuthberts—Badly killed back. 
Slightly injured. 
Strawberries: Badly killed excepting whe:e mul-he’. 


VINELAND STATION. 


Winter killing of currant varieties 1918. The data in this table was furnished 
by Mr. Don Kimball, Pomologist of the Station. 


Black Currants: Red Currants: 
Eclipse, 85%. Wilder, 30%. 
Boskoop Giant, 40%. Pomona, 25%. 
Kerry, 15%. Red Cross, 15%. 

- Baldwin, 10%. Prince Albert, 10%. 
B. Naples, 5%. London Market, 8%. 
Victoria, 5%. Diploma, 5%. 


White Currants: 
White Imperial, 50%. 
White Grape, 5%. 


The following varieties were not winter injured: 


Black Currants: Red Currants: 
Magnus. North Star. 
Buddenbourg. Victoria. 
Clipper. Versailles. 
Topsy. : Fay’s Prolific. 
Eagle. Raby Castle. 
Climax. Perfection. 
Collins’ Prolific. France German. 
Saunders. Everybodys. 


Bl»ack Champion. 
Lee’s Prolific. 


Factors WHicuH PREDISPOSE SMALL FrRurItTS TO WINTER INJURY. 


1. Wer Sorrs.—In almost every instance it was found that the injury was 
greater in low or poorly drained areas. This applies especially to raspberries 
and to a lesser extent to currants, gooseberries, and strawberries. The plants 
on the well drained soils came through in much better condition. Wet soils 
may cause growth to continue late in the fall and thus prevent the proper ripening 
of the wood. In the case of currants and gooseberries it has been found that 
fungus diseases are more prevalent on the wet soils and these predispose the plants 
to injury as will be pointed out later. 

2. Prantr Disease.—Plant diseases such as Leaf Spot and Anthracnose of the 
Currant—Downy mildew on the gooseberry—and Leaf Spot and Powdery mildew 
of the strawberry are fruitful causes of injury to the foliage of their respective 
host plants. They often greatly weaken these plants and lessen their powers to 
withstand severe cold. Careful observation has established the fact that winter 
injury is greater on plants which have been severely attacked by disease than 
on those plants which are free from disease. 
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3. Insect PEsts.—Sucking insects such as Aphids, frequently injure currants 
and gooseberries by sucking the juice from the leaves and the currant sawfly and 
other leaf eaters often completely defoliate the bushes early in the season, thus 
interfering with their normal growth and rendering them more susceptible to 
injury by low temperatures. 

4. INTENSE SUMMER HEAT.—Occasionally during very hot periods in the 
summer the leaves of currants and gooseberries fall off, and this in turn weakens 
the plants to such an extent that the fruit buds are killed during severe winter 
or the canes may be partly killed. 

5. Heavy SUMMER PRUNING.—Several years ago the writer’s attention was 
drawn to a small plantation of raspberries that had been injured by heavily 
cutting back the new canes after the fruiting season was over. ‘The canes after- 
wards produced several strong shoots from lateral buds, and these were in turn 
cut back. The bushes which had been cut back were badly injured during the 
winter which followed, whereas those which had not been headed back came 
through the winter in good condition. The effect of this treatment could be 
seen for several years afterwards. 7 


EXPOSURE To STRONG CoLp WINDS. 


Small fruits growing in sections exposed to strong cold winds were invariably 
more injured than those growing in better protected areas. 


ABSENCE OF SNOW OR OTHER PROTECTIVE COVERINGS. 


In sections where the snowfall was deep as in the Ottawa district small fruits 
did not suffer so severely as where the snowfall was light or where no mulch was 
used. This statement refers especially to strawberries. A very good example 
of the effect of a mulch on strawberries was seen near Craighurst in June last. 
All the plants on a fairly large plantation were killed except in one section where 
the snow had accumulated on the face of a slope. No mulch was applied to 
this plantation. In Norfolk County the loss in strawberry plantations was very 
heavy, especially where no mulch was applied, but where a mulch was used the 
loss was very much reduced. 


. SUGGESTED MEASURES WHICH MAy BE TAKEN TO PREVENT WINTER INJURY. 


1. Grow those varieties of good quality which are known to be hardy in 
your district. 

2. Plant small fruits on well drained land. 

3. Avoid cutting back raspberries in the late summer or autumn. Cutting 
back can be done just as effectively and with more safety in the spring. Do not 
cultivate raspberry or blackberry plantations late in the summer as this causes 
a late growth which is more susceptible to winter killing than well ripened canes. 

4. Protect strawberry plantations by a suitable covering such as straw or 
marsh hay. This should be applied in the late fall after the ground becomes 
frozen and raked off the plants into the space between the rows. 

5. Watch closely for the appearance of insect pests and when these are found 
apply the remedies recommended in the Ontario Agricultural College Spray 
calendar. 
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6. When fungus diseases are known to be present on bush fruits spray 
thoroughly with those fungicides recommended for the control of these diseases. 
If leaf spot of the strawberry is prevalent, mow the plants after the fruiting season 
is over and burn the foliage when dry. As can be readily seen the treatments 
suggested are only those which are fully in accord with good horticultural practice 
and which can be easily applied. 


JUDGING VEGETABLES BY SCORE CARD. 
A. J. Logspain, C.E.F., OTAawa. 


Some time ago your Secretary wrote to me asking me to take up the 
matter of judging by the score card. He doubtless did this because I had offered 
certain suggestions as a result of my experience during the past summer while 
acting as judge at the O.V.G.A. Exhibition in Kingston. I accepted the invita- 


Hothouse Cucumbers. 


tion to speak, knowing that it would afford me an opportunity of meeting many 
old friends and discussing with them many subjects of mutual interest. The 
opportunity affords me a chance to say something to the exhibitors and such a 
chance is rarely afforded one in the capacity of a judge. Should I, as a judge, 
assert that I consider that my rulings in past shows were eminently satisfactory 
I would deservedly get into trouble; but, were I merely to suggest that I had 
done my best, there would be sure to be someone to even criticize this assertion. 

Before taking up the matter of the score card I made application to several 
sources for examples of the score cards that they employed. Upon receiving a 
number of these, of which I have copies, I found such a diversity in the relative 
scores apportioned to several characters of a crop that I finally came to the 
conclusion that I might also with safety devise a score card of my own. Certainly 
I could not be accused of being totally wrong, because, apparently, no one was 
absolutely right. About the most useful card or series of cards that came to my 
attention were those, more in the nature of guide cards than score cards, which 
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I received from Professor Brodrick of the Manitoba Agricultural College. On 
these cards no actual apportionment of points was given for each feature or 
character of a crop, but the several characters were enumerated in order of im- 
portance and by this means the actual relative values were left entirely to the 
discretion of the judge, but he was by this means reminded of the several points 
that he had to consider. I understand that Mr. J. A. Neilson was the original 
outhner of these cards, and that they were afterwards considered, altered where - 
it was thought necessary, and adopted by the Manitoba Horticultural Society. 

So much for the score cards. We now come to the matter that, to my 
mind, concerns the O.V.G.A. competition more particularly than other competi- 
tions, namely, the feature of awarding one-half the points available to package. 
Surely the proof of a package should be in the condition of the fruit upon 
arrival at the point of destination. If the fruit is injured the package cannot 
be considered perfect, but then we come to the problem to be solved in this 
connection. Many of the exhibitors pack their fruit in packages very suitable 
and desirable for local marketing, but these packages were not of a nature fit 
to stand up against the rough usage they were subjected to upon a long express 
journey. The majority of exhibitors have devised attractive packages for market- 
ing their products in their local markets and it seems to me hardly fair to score 
a man down for a package that has failed to live up to the requirements of 
transit, for which it was:never devised. Owing to this condition of affairs some 
local fruit of inferior quality was in a position to outscore some distinctly superior 
fruit that has been subjected to long transportation. If possible, I would like 
to see an opportunity given to these exhibitors to pack their fruit in their own 
local market package, just as it might appear before leaving the packing house 
or room. I ask you to bear in mind that I am only expressing personal opinions, 
some of which you may entirely disagree with, others of which may be practicable, 
but I do not know the circumstances governing the case, and I make these sugges- 
tions with the hope that some of them may be feasible. 

There is another matter that I would like to mention, namely, that, where 
possible, the exhibits of the O.V.G.A. be judged before they are set up. I think 
it would greatly assist the judge in arriving at a closer approximation of the 
relative merits of the exhibits. Further, the judge who is called upon to judge 
exhibits that have been arranged for a display is lable to do one of two things, 
either handle and look over the several exhibits in a very slipshod manner and 
leave the display still presentable, thereby pleasing the committee in charge of 
the display, but far from pleasing the exhibitors; or he may carefully go over each 
exhibit and make a total mess of the arrangement of the whole exhibit.- In the 
second case he may please the exhibitors, but considerably annoy the exhibiting 
committee. He may even annoy all concerned. 

I think it might be feasible for the judge to turn up half a day or even a 
day earlier and judge the stuff for competition before it is finally placed as a 
display. 

There is one more topic that I would like to bring to your notice. The 
idea is not a new one. It has been employed by the poultrymen in many of 
their exhibitions, but it seems to me that the idea is well worth copying in 
many horticultural competitions. I refer to the graduated allotment of prizes 
according to the number of entries in any particular class. I take as my basis 
the value of the prizes given in the O.V.G.A. competitions, and I submit an 
example that will perhaps illustrate to you the method I have in mind. Namely, 
if there are only three entries in a class, let one prize be awarded; four to five 
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entries, two prizes; six to nine entries, three prizes; ten to twelve entries, four 
prizes; twelve to fifteen entries, five prizes; sixteen to twenty entries, six prizes. 
This scale might be extended to a maximum of eight or ten prizes. The prizes 
of these values, on the basis of those given in the 0.V.G.A. competition, might 
be arranged somewhat in the following manner: 


1 Prize. >......+$5.00 

2 Prizes........6. 00, $4.00 

eet tie 00. S500. or50U 

Fee eS800; $6.00, $4.00, $2.00 
wees eee 9.00, $7,00, $5.00, $3.00, $1.00 

te acts eee 910. 00,. $8.00; $6.00, $4.00, $2.00, $1.00 


S> Ol > CO 


PARIS GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING CELERY. 


The head at the left was grown from seed of O.A.C, strain No. 316. 
The plant at the right was grown from commercial seed. 


From this scale it will be seen that where an even number of prizes are 
given the allotment of prize money is im even numbers, and the reverse, namely, 
there an odd number of prizes is given the prize money is in odd figures. By 
this means a judge would merely have to count the number of entries in any 
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particular class, and by reference to the scale or guide card, with which he 
should be supplied, he would immediately be able to compute the number of 
prizes he would be entitled to award. 

I like this method of awarding prizes for several reasons. First, because 
in a large class one is compelled to often throw out of a competition an exhibit 
of really excellent quality that, had the competition been less keen, would have 
secured a prize under average conditions. Second, this method tends to dis- | 
courage the exhibiting opportunist, or the man who is always looking for those 
classes where competition is poorest and where prize money can be easily picked 
up. We are all, I fear, somewhat prone to the attraction of securing easily won 
prize money. It is often difficult to encourage a man to exhibit where he knows 
he will be up against stiff competition, but by employing this proportionate 
method of allotting prizes the exhibitors would very soon realize that if they 
entered an exhibit where they would meet competition, any prize that they won 
would indicate that it had been actually gained and not given. 

I do not know that I have been able to give you very much. However, if 
any of the ideas J have expressed may tend to encourage and extend the interest 
in the competitions of the O.V.G.A., I shall feel that perhaps your time has 
not been wasted. 

Mr. Nurison who had prepared the guide card to which Mr. Logsdail referred, 
stated: In order to avoid a great deal of cofifusion and incidently to avoid being 
called down I set about to create a standard that might be of assistance. I wrote 
to quite a large number of vegetable growers in the Province of Manitoba and 
asked them to draw out for me what they thought was the best type of score card. 
[ received some interesting replies. Some of the information I gathered in this 
way from discussing the subject with growers, and studying the subject myself. 
I tabulated this and issued a form, which Mr. Logsdail found. It is only an initial 
attempt, and it was not perfect by any means and I was rather annoyed when it 
got into print. I did not know that the Vegetable Growers of Manitoba were going 
to have this printed and accepted as a standard, otherwise I would have paid more 
attention to it. I should have taken some time which I devoted to other work and 
completed it. You can all see it could have been improved upon, but it was only 
an initial attempt, and I am not claiming that it represents the ideal. Just as an 
instance of what a judge is up against, I may say that the most interesting and 
forcible lecture that I was ever given was by a lady in the Province of Manitoba. 
There was no chance whatever for me to talk. JI had to take her lecture. Mr. 
McLennan, I believe, has undertaken the publication of a book on judging vege- 
tables which I understand will be issued in a short time, and I am looking forward 
with pleasure to its perusal. | 

J. Lockrz Wiison: We offer our exhibitors prizes, and we make it compulsory 
for all those who make entry at the competitions to exhibit at those three fairs. 
So perhaps that may account for some of this stuff being inferior at times. So 
far as our Field Crop Competitions are concerned, if Mr. Logsdail happens to be 
Judge again, we will arrange to have them judged before they are placed in 
position. 
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CELERY GROWING. 
C. D. Syzr, Hamitron. 


-I use Paris Golden Yellow entirely for both early and late celery. The seed 
for the early crop is sown about the Twentieth of February. I prefer to sow my 
seed in solid beds rather than in flats. 

The soil I use for my seed bed I sterilize by saturating it with a solution of 
Formaldehyde of 1 quart to 25 gallons of water, and on the principle of making 
doubly sure I sterilize the seed by soaking it in a solution of 2 ozs. copper sulphate 
to one half gallon of water in which the seed is soaked for one hour, heating the 
solution to about 90 degrees. 

In sowing my seed I mark my bed with a four-inch marker, and then use a 
piece of wood about two feet long and one inch square to get a good smooth surface 
to sow my seed on and thus have it all covered even. I like to cover my seed with 
a light soil mixed with fine sand and then cover my seed bed with heavy paper so 
as to keep the surface from drying out. I remove paper when seed is just ready 
to break through the ground, and then like to keep the frame shaded a little on the 
very bright days until the plants are up. Before transplanting I give them a 
through spraying with Bordeaux mixture and a week after I have transplanted 
them into beds before planting out in the field. 

The soil I use for growing celery plants is of a loose porous nature so as to 
allow perfect drainage. Leaf Mould is Nature’s best seed bed and I find that the 
best substitute is made of sods and well rotted manure well mixed together with 
a little air slacked lime tankage and a little bone meal well mixed through the soil 
when ready for use. 

All my early plants are grown in Hot Beds as I find I can produce better 
plants grown in beds than planting in flats. 

I prefer to transplant the seedlings just after the rough leaf appears as it has 
been my experience that I get a more uniform stand of plants... A little practical 
experience is necessary in order to grow good plants, as it is hard to say without 
being on the job just when to ventilate or how much water to apply and watering 
and ventilating are important points in the raising of plants. 

As a rule the beginner is liable to coddle his plants too much; and, as a result, 
he will have a lot of weak and poorly rooted plants. One should avoid extreme 
heat or cold while the plants are young so as to develop a slow steady growth 
and stop the great loss in plant raising which is caused by damping off. This 
disease usually attacks the seedlings, causing the stems to turn black and rot off. 
And I believe there is no better test of one’s ability as a celery grower than by the 
quality of plants he raises. If he takes pains enough to grow a supply of strong 
healthy plants it is a safe bet that his field operations will be successful. 

About the 24th of May I begin to plant out in the field. The plants are set 
in rows two and one-half feet apart and the plants six inches apart in the rows. 
After I have finished planting eight or ten rows I give them a good watering, and 
from then on I like to water about twice a week towards night and then cultivate 
the following morning. I find that a good watering after planting and from then 
on at the right time often makes a difference between profit and loss. I always try 
and make it a point to spray once a week with Bordeaux mixture after planting 
until it is time to market it. 
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For my late celery I sow in the open field about the middle of April in rows 
12 inches apart with the seed drill and when the plants are big enough I plant 
direct from the seed rows into rows two and a half feet apart without transplanting 
which is generally about the first of July, giving it the same attention as the early 
celery. In preparing the soil for celery I use from thirty-five to forty tons of well 
rolled manure and about one ton of fertilizer to the acre. The fertilizer | apply 
after the ground has been plowed, then disk it well in before harrowing. 

W. J. Cooxre: What fertilizer do you use? 

C. D. Syrr: One-third tankage, one-third phosphoric acid and one-third 
bone-meal. | 

A. H. MacLennan: One firm last year furnished Tankage uncooked and in 
a raw state, and the gardeners that received this suffered from the burning of the 
roots of their plants. 


WELL BALANCED BUSINESS FOR THE VEGETABLE GRO, ER. 
N. F. THOMPSON, AmueERST, Mass. 


For years, we, as vegetable growers, have been devoting our chief attention to 
problems of production. The chief questions have been on fertilizers, tillace, 
varieties, disease and insect control, all contributing directly to larger crops. We, 
I mean vegetable growers, as a class, have been content to limit our problems to 
the questions of production, increased production, the greatest possible production. 
During the past war years, we have seen production maintained, by commercial 
growers, in the face of decreased labor and largely increased costs. We have 
learned economies in production. We have been brought face to face with problems 
of management never before so emphasized. 

Our people everywhere have been introduced to the possibilities of the hcme 
garden and have learned that the contact with the soil and growing things has 
brought something to them different and more valuable than any possible increase 
in food supply gained. An appetite for good vegetables has been stimulated that 
means much to health and pleasure. 

Students of the war gardening activities in Massachusetts believe that the pro- 
ducts of the amateur during 1918 have amounted to not less than six million dollars, 
including potatoes, grown in war gardens. 

The call for food to replace wheat and meat has called into vegetable growing 
thousands of acres of land formerly devoted to general farm crops. The develop- 
ment of the auto truck, the common use of the automobile, the established auto 
highway, has made the production of a variety of vegetables and small fruits on 
farms formerly far from the market, a paying proposition. The roadside retail 
market has become an established institution. The forces to stimulate production 
have all been powerful. The results have been full evidence of the success of the 
campaign. 

We are glad that our business has contributed so successfully to the winning 
of the war. Now that the strife is over we have some very definite problems ahead 
of us. They deal with the balance of business. 

If I have observed correctly, many of us look for short markets and high 
prices to satisfy our craving for good business. Is that the proper spirit to main- 
tain our business in our respective communities? Ts that the goal of service made 
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so prominent a factor in the business success of to-day? how about expert manage- 
ment, lower costs of production, less waste, and prices to attract buyers to our 
markets? There are two ways to make money from any business,—one involves 
higher prices to the consumer through real or apparent shortages in supply; the 
other, the decreased cost of production and handling through efficient management, 
which makes it possible to supply goods to buyers at attractive prices, but still 
sufficiently above costs of production to leave a reasonable profit in the anus 
It seems to me that the latter course is the only right one open to us, the only saf 
one to follow. If this is true, we ought to devote our attention to prob lems of 
management and the proper marketing ich our products. 

At a recent meeting of the Baer Market Gardener’s Association the subject 
of the meeting was, “ Do I want my son to be a Market Gardener?” The leader 


Vegetable Marrow ready for the Market. 


of the meeting called on three leading members, one well over 80 years old and two 
over seventy, two of these three men still active and directing large operations, 
all with sons in the business. As these men traced their business history their 
programme was increased production. To-day they are all thinking more seriously 
of. the problem of marketing, more seriously than during a life time of business. 
A balance of business is needed. 

We are just recovering from a serious shortage in seed due to the fact that 
we have depended on Europe for much of our seed. To-day, we find Massachusetts 
growers taking more interest in seed production than for a generation. Business 
losses due to poor seed have been frequent. Good business management ealls for 
the stopping of this loss. Our business is poorly balanced if we depend upon an 
unknown quantity in our seed. 
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Is it possible that we can improve our balance of business as far as our labor 
problem is concerned? It is not at all unlikely that floating labor will be far less 
available in the next few years than in the past. Is our business so planned that 
we need 10 men during the five or six growing months and only three during the 
winter ? 

Our fertility problem, not thinking of increased production, but simply for 
maintenance, is no small one for most of us. We have seen costs of stable manure 
increase materially and the available supply sharply diminish. This condition is 
constantly growing more acute. Can we safeguard our business by broadening our 
business and including some live stock on our farms? Will this help balance the 
seasonal demand for labor? 

Can we turn some of waste products into profit producers? Possibly there is 
here an opportunity to increase efficiency. We may put products into pork or glass 
and in either case be better prepared to “carry on.” ‘Or better seed, more careful 
planting, better cultural practices may eliminate poor products, wasted land and 
labor and put profit into the ‘business while still maintaining prices to give pleasure 
to the consumer. 

No man can manage his neighbor’s business. No person can do more than 
suggest ways and means. Hach must exercise his own initiative and ability, in this 
wonderful North America in which we live, to work out our principles of freedom. 
But we must not so develop our individuality as to lose sight of the opportunities, 
the pleasures, the profit to be obtained through a co-ordination of effort, a real 
co-operation and pooling of interests. No class of business men are more tardy in 
this realization than the men who get their living from the soil. No body of men 
ean accomplish more through co-operation, particularly when wisely and broadly 
directed. We are approaching a day when we must co-operate in a business way. 
My last suggestion as to means of balancing our business is that of co-operative 
business organization. 

It may be too early to talk about our New England Experiment for co-opera- 
tive buying and selling: the Providence Farmer’s Exchange. To many of us it 
exemplifies what must become more general, what will give us power to buy at 
wholesale, as most of us sell; power to reach markets beyond our reach individually, 
an appreciation of the possibilities and opportunities which will make better 
growers, better business men, broader citizens and give a permanency to our enter- 
prises that individual competitive interests could never attain. 

A better balance of business—let that be our programme. 


VEGETABLE SEED PRODUCTION. 
A. M. McMzans, Dominion SEED BRANCH. 


Vegetable seed production is a very comprehensive subject, which gives me 
much latitude and allows me to wander far afield, so that instead of dealing with 
the growing of any one variety of seed or seeds, I am giving you a glimpse of 
the size of the seed production industry in the United States as set forth in their 
seed survey of July 1st, 1918. 

In the different States of the Union there were 262,643 acres devoted to 
the production of root and vegetable seeds. By using the Mississippi River as 
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an arbitrary dividing line, in the making of a geographical division between 
the Eastern and Western States, it will be found that 70.81 per cent. of the 
above acreage was in the States lying to the west of that river. 

If ‘we separate the vegetable seed crops, omitting such as are known as 


canners’ crops, 


consisting of peas, beans, corn and tomatoes, 


‘also onion sets 


(which are not really a seed) place these to one side and take all the other root 
and vegetable seed crops, it will be found that in the State of California last 
season, there were 23,255 acres or 39 per cent. of the total area in the United 
States, devoted to the production of these other root and vegetable seeds. 

In going over the respective individual seed crops as regards acreage and 


estimated average yield per. acre, 


some interesting information is revealed as 


follows: 
: As Estimated 
State Acres Standing Crop | bee ee Average Yield 
| per acre—lbs. 

Caviorniagste 6.4 6, 882 First LID IOI hee ae oe ete 95 400 
cena ees ee es, es eat) oy Betimcesan.e. sere 99 565 
Ts Eee eee a 4,609 ee Carrobccunc ct eee | 99 780 
a ah. eins Pe 175 ey Gelery.teo ci oes 99 510 
Se MES eves or 7, 155 a Parsleytnss ce. 99 800 
eee Ne. oe 128 es PISISELY Vote aes nes 9G 550 
Sires eee etn, 255 ae Parsi De weve en coe. « 94 880 
Bom iG acest 4,989 me Pole.Beans......<- 79 1,050 
he Te Be RP geen 2,459 re GardenBeets...... 89 1,100 
ee is one 272 Mg Manes ee. hore | 65 13375 
cGy Naina dened naa 667 “2 Winter Squash....| 22 400 
re ee te eee 1,069 BeCond lo pinachiiss ses wares oa 700 
ohn G Rae eet 3,345 ne aishetie sets cok 38 850 
int | os aaa 735 os POUMdaiOnes «4.003% 18 200 
Washington........ 38 , 467 First Garden beass a... 36.7 900 
yh i ee oe ee 353 a English pune: 46 1,200 
Do ae ee ee 227 es Swede se 83 1,200 
TN ic rate aaa Tedte fn SPMachs ese we, 45 1.000 
UF ope ke age Ne 514 ha Cabbage, eens ses 52 550 
aie EN 32a “e Summer Squash.. 35 325 
paeee eh Si eae ee, 101 Hecond.. jMangehserss «6 ss 24 1,350 
COLOTAUD tac 22 oo 29 ,912 First Beans, Dwarf Snap 42 725 
MR ee ch, eae 8) ea Cucumber SEN Seca 90 325 
Pieper OS rae 1,256 oP = Muskmelon ......./| 80 250 
oS ag ne RO oe i eae le Second {Sugar Beet....... 18 brolo 
New Jersey 309 First Repperieraa oes. | 43 110 
ee oF 5 i. 1,455 te H OUIa.t ar ooo 36 60 
MOL O ir kt detage soe os 34% 2,672 fe Sugar Beet....... | 44 1,020 
Se Nr aa 25,403 Second |Garden Peas...... 24 900 
INGUIASKiE: 8s . oss e 413 First Pum Dine eres oo 27 HALT 
Da gs ae ae ee ayes Second |Sweet Corn:...... | 22.4 1,450 
AT a ae eS 260 a Summer Squash.. 28 300 
TEA coor cies sie se 4,404 First Ragistie ers 50 300 
SD ESE eee 14,329 Second |Beans, Dwarf Sap 20 590 
Chg ee eae ee 525 et Winter Squash.. 20 150 
Det oe ns okt 3,041 First OnivOnemets crcs. . cs 87 12,500 
Lisi de aye oie ae ee 3,168 ie pweet Cor .. o. 0. tite 1.050 
ori sete. ite tke. 8,534 ih Watermelon ...... | 81 105 
IOWA LOL 622 cass 437 Seconds -|CODDAGE Ss os ves. css 44 200 
Eee eae a 164 cs English Turnip ... | 24 525 


It is interesting to note, that if we analyze those seed crops in which the 
Pacific Coast States stood second for acreage, namely radish and tomato, we find 
that. Michigan stood first on radish seed acreage with 50 per cent. of the total 
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and had an estimated average yield of 300 pounds per acre. Compare this with 
California’s 38 per cent. of acreage and an estimated yield cf 850 Ibs. per acre, 
we find that California would produce over double the quantity of radish seed during 
the season of 1918 that would be produced in the State of Michigan, and would 
do this on 76 per cent. of the acreage of its eastern competitors. 

If we look up the tomato acreage we find New Jersey first with 36 per cent. 
compared with California with 18 per cent. or one-half the acreage of New Jersey. 
But New Jersey’s average reported yield is 60 lbs. per acre, compared with 
California’s 200 Ibs. per acre or in other words California with one-half the 
acreage produces one and two-third times as much tomato seed as does New Jersey. 


Vacant Lot Gardening. 


These localities have come to the front after years of experiment spent in 
search of ideal, economic, producing centres. They have been built up chiefly 
because of imate condi tors governing them. Next in importance to climatic 
conditions I would place fadon ae disease and—insect pests. Of course soil 
conditions and the labor situation have also to be taken into consideration, 

The growing of field crops on an extensive scale has its uncertainties and seed 
growing is even more influenced by the freaks of fortune. From season to season 
a wide range in yields is seen. The price also fluctuates. California authorities 
give a range from $150 to $300 per acre, as the average money return, season 
to season, for the growing of vegetable seeds, 

Garden seeds have been grown for more than ae years in the San Juan 
Baptista and Santa Clara valleys of the coast range mountains, south of San 
Francisco. The more recent developments have been in the delta district of the 
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Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers on lands reclaimed from overflow many 
years ago... These lands for years have been growing asparagus, beans, potatoes, 
corn and other field crops. 

Seed growers do not plant seed crops without making prior arrangements 
for its disposal: as it is necessary for the dealer who buys “the crop not ‘only to 
know the variety, but also to have some information regarding the stock from 
which the seed was produced. The usual plan is for seed-companies, to furnish 
seeds or plants to the grower, making a contract for an agreed acreage and to 
take the product at the contract price. Frequently the seed company “furnishes 
operating capital, taking a crop mortgage for protection, 

It is not my purpose to dwell on what Ontario is doing in the way of vege- 
table seed production or Ontario conditions, suffice to say that the vegetable 
grower, who selects carefully a definite standard and grows his own seed, will 
know more regarding that vegetable and make better progress in producing a 
vegetable of quality, than the grower who buys his seed haphazard and usually 
without regard as to where it was produced or how, but ever with one aim in 
view, namely, low price. 

Pror, Crow: What about the seed shortage—is it over? 

A. McMzEans: There is no seed shortage at the present time except of cauli- 
flower and cabbage and possibly summer savory and some of the herbs. There 
is a reason for the seed shortage in cabbage. In the Puget Sound District, the 
Skagit River drains British Columbia—it is in this section that cabbage seed is 
grown. Last year the Skagit River overflowed its banks, breaking down the 
dykes on the last Sunday in December, and when the high tides came during 
January it flooded everything. I was in a seed house on the first of February 
and the marks where the tide used to come in every day were about 18 inches 
off the floor. It was figured that they would not get more than 15 per cent. 
of a normal crop. Our other section is New York, down along Long Island, and 
they had practically the same kind of winter last year as we did here. Their 
seed crop was cut down to about 5 per cent. The stock of seed we are working 
on chiefly in cabbage is surplus stock, which is the reason it is so high priced. 

J. D. Narrn asked the reason of shipping Boston lettuce in here. 

A. McMnans replied that the soil there was very loose in the Belmont section 
and it was also due to water-holding temperature in that section, and more 
attention was given to the cultivation. 


HEREDITY IN VEGETABLE GROWING. 
L. M. Montecomery, CoLuMBus, OHIO. 


The subject which I have chosen to speak about is “ Heredity in Vegetable 
Growing.” Preliminary to what I shall have to say in that line I wish to empha- 
size the importance of the vegetable industry, as has been intimated here to-day. 
There never was a time in the world’s history when the vegetable men had such a 
promising future before them, when the opportunities for development were as 
great as they are at the present time. And there never has been at any period 
such a need for the solution of problems as are presented to the vegetable men 
of to-day. We find ourselves confronted with the situation at this time, on this 
continent of producing food to feed the greater part of the world. We find that 
problem to be magnified with the apparent coming of absolute peace. For a 
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good many years to come, undoubtedly, we shall be called upon to provide greater 
quantities of foodstuffs than we have yet been able to produce. That being true, 
we are face to face with the proposition of increasing by whatever means we 
may, the quantity of food material which can be produced along vegetable lines. 
Now our improved cultural methods will accomplish a great deal, but the thing 
which I wanted to impress upon you to-night is the fact that a great deal more is 


Cutting Seed Potatoes. 


going to be accomplished along the lhnes which have been set forth here to-day, 
through the use of inheritable characteristics in seed, along productive as well as 
other lines. Gardeners too frequently, I think, fail to appreciate the fact that 
the seed which they use, after all, have as much to do with the production result- 
ing therefrom as the cultural practices which they may use. In other words, 
there are two great forces at work in our industry—environment. and heredity. 
These two are inseparably linked or associated. They will work together for 
us, or they will work together against, or working against one another, they work 
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against us. It is only by the perfect development or more perfect development 
along both lines that we are going to succeed in bringing about a greatly improved 
condition in our vegetable Pilea We fail to realize the tremendous loss which 
accrues to the vegetable grower through the use of non-productive strains of 
seed. And to my mind this is a question which we need to think about fully as 
much as we do about our cultural problems. And in order that we may bring 
that about we must seek a practical solution of the question of securing better 
results from seed stocks, or rather in bringing about the improved seed stocks 
which may be permanent. Too frequently we think that if we have planted the seed 
and have gotten a good germination and a good stand of plants, everything else 
depends upon our skill in producing the crop. Now I am not here to minimize 
the effects of cultural practice, because they spell much in our success, but IJ 
do want to emphasize the fact that no matter how good our cultural practices 
are, unless we have the seed we cannot hope to make the greatest success. 

We have heard something said to-day concerning the matter of standardization 
and grades. To my mind the first thing that we need to do in attacking this 
problem, is to purify our strains of seed so that there may need to be a very 
small amount of grading. As the preceding speaker has indicated, seed stocks have 
deteriorated of recent years, more especially, and we no longer have the splendid 
specimens which were more common years ago. While that has been aggravated 
perhaps by war conditions, nevertheless it has been true through all of the past 
generations. And our effort for the future, it seems to me, should be along the 
lines of improvement in our seed stocks, with the special view of producing 
uniformity of type in the products. This would ehminate much of the loss 
incidental to grading practice. In fact, there would be little grading to do 
if we had our seed stocks brought to the proper standard. 

Then there is the feature of productiveness. 1 wonder if we appreciate just 
how variable our seed stocks are in this particular. A considerable number of 
the slides which I have to show to-night will be along this line—some of them 
diagramatic, some of them actual scenes in fields of culture. 

Then there is the question of resistance to disease. Of all the problems 
which confront the vegetable grower to-day, one of the most serious is the loss 
of his crops through disease from one season to another. While we have not 
made a great deal of progress along the lines of seed selection for disease resistance, 
nevertheless to my mind it does offer one of the best opportunities for develop- 
ment of any of the lines that we have. It is one of the best solutions that we 
have for our disease problem. The tremendous losses which accrue from year to 
year may be very materially reduced without any very greatly increased expense 
through the use of disease-resistant stocks of seed. The stocks of seed, as I have 
suggested, are not yet in existence in very many cases, but our and your own 
experiment stations are working on this problem and we may hope in the course of 
years, if we press the matter hard enough, that much of the difficulty will be 
largely overcome through those agencies, through the development of disease- 
resistant strains. 

Mr. Montgomery then illustrated his lecture by a number of slides. 

Slide showing typical head of Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage. Pennsylvania 
has dene some good work in the line of standadizing of seed stock. 

Two slides showing the variations of plants produced from the different 
strains of Early Jersey Wakefield seed. 
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Several years ago the Pennsylvania Station undertook a test of strains of 
seed obtained from a wide source throughout the United States and Canada. 
This represents a plant obtained from a certain strain, and preceding slide showed 
a plant of the .same variety but of a different seed stock. 

A good specimen plant of the early spring cabbage. 

Next slide shows inferior specimen of the same variety but from seed obtained 
from different sources. 

The vitality of seed is of course somewhat a matter of age, a matter of 
environment, but also of heredity. Here we have the varieties of cabbage seed 
which we sowed at the same time and under the same conditions, which illustrates 
the difference in the germinating power of the seed under investigation. 

Three shdes showing that variation. This flat shows up some strains of 
seed which were perfectly good along the lines of germinating quality. Of course 
the strength of germination is not in any sense an index of the resulting crop, 
because in most cases where the germination may be very good the type of crop 
may be very inferior. 

This represents a general view of the cabbage strain test as carried on by 
the Pennsylvania Station with Jersey Wakefield and a number of other specimens. 

The thing they were interested in particularly in this case was the element 
of maturity and the uniformity of maturity. When we consider the fact that 
the price of early cabbage declines very rapidly, and in the course of two weeks, 
perhaps, the price may decline from one of very satisfactory character to one 
where it is not profitable to harvest the crop. Now this crop amounted to in 
some instances as much as 4,000 or 5,000 tons per acre in the first cutting. 

This slide more forcibly illustrates the results which are obtained with the 
Karly Jersey Wakefield type—one lot of 26 heads weighed 33 lbs.; 37 heads, 
51 Ibs.; 22 heads, 31 lbs.; 21 heads, 26 lbs. These were all handled the same. 
The seed was obtained through commercial stocks from north and south, east 
and west. The seed was purchased in sufficient quantity to last for the period of 
three or four years which their experiments covered. ‘The seed each year of the 
25 different strains of Jersey Wakefield, that is the strains of each variety, were 
planted on the same day under the same conditions and in every way were given 
the same treatment, and that represents the results, not in any cultural practice, 
but the reason purely in inherent productiveness. 

Another illustration of the same point, but with a different early spring 
variety. We find the same variation running through all the varieties of cabbage. 

Here is the record, representing an average of three years. We are not 
dependent upon a single year’s record, but taking the original stock of seed, 
carry the test through three years, and this represents three years of the same 
cabbage. 

Here is the variation in yield in the Charleston Wakefield. Total harvest 
record of the Succession cabbage, one of our popular cabbages in which the 
variation is not so marked. Yet there is a difference of $10 per ton. 

This represents the variation in the Danish Ballhead type. Shows a difference 
of 14 tons. 

I want to discuss briefly the means by which we may get some practical 
results of the evidence of variation which has been brought up. Everyyone 
here knows the variation which exists in potatoes, which is not at all new, and 
which you recognize quite well in your selection of potato seed. It shows the 
progeny in the case of the centre group obtained from the vines shown above, 
and below we have the resulting potatoes grown by selected tubers of the centre 
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group, showing how potato varieties will vary in their productive capacity, and 
suggesting a means whereby we may at least bring about some improvement— 
by the elimination of the inferior stock of seed. 

This represents the beginning of some selection work with a view to over- 
coming the attacks of the Fusarian Wilt. Two plants side by side in the field, 
one diseased, the other resistant to disease. 

This represents somewhat the same idea, showing the variations, the beginnings, 
at any rate of some selection work, showing certain plants which are very seriously 
affected with disease. These plants not grown in diseased fields have given us a 
start along selection lines. . 

This represents the drawing of two strains of seed, one on the extreme 
right being the strain which has been developed through selection and the one 
in the centre, the common commercial stock of seed. 

This represents the resistant variety being grown at the greenhouse at 
the Station. 

This is a view of the Ohio Beauty, the tomato which has been brought this 
far by selective work as a wilt-resistant variety. 

The slides which I show now represent something along the line of disease 
resistance in cabbage, with special reference to cabbage yellow and represents 
the work done by Dr. Jones, of Wisconsin. This represents a field of cabbage 
free from disease, which gives promise. 

This is what we call a cabbage-sick field in Ohio. When we consider that 
the grower has in this case done everything in his power so far as cultural methods 
are concerned to have a perfect stand and a good crop, we can realize the im- 
portance of heredity in the seed. 

This slide is thrown on to illustrate the fact that in the case of cabbage 
yellow the organisms which exist in the soil may persist for a great many years. 
I don’t know whether you are bothered with yellows or not, but here is an 
evidence of a cabbage grower in Wisconsin who was compelled to give up the 
culture of cabbage owing to yellows, and in this particular field after giving up 
its culture, the field was sown to grass and remained in grass for some fifteen 
years, and then plowed up and planted in cabbage, with the result that you see 
here. Considerably more than 50 per cent. of the crop has been destroyed as a 
result of yellows. 

This represents the beginning of selection towards disease resistance. In 
the fields there are occasionally found hearts of cabbage which are perfect and 
which gave satisfactory solid heads, and it was from these as a basis that selec- 
tions were made from which resistant strains have been adopted. 

This is another illustration showing the disease scattered in one place. There 
were only three plants found in a field that were of good quality. 

This represents the first year’s selection work from the selections which were 
made two years previous to this. The cabbage was carried over and caused to 
produce seed next year, and this represents the result of some of their selection. 

This represents a field of the second generation of cabbage. Notice that on 
either side where stock was used the cabbage is in good condition so far as 
disease is concerned, while in the centre practically every plant of the commercial 
stock seed has been destroyed by yellow. 

This is the reverse of the preceding picture in that we have the field of the 
commercial stock with the row of the selected Hollander strain in the centre. 

This represented almost a perfect field of the Danish Ballhead, on a piece 
of land which the year before had produced no results from commercial seed. 
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This represents a crop of commercial seed the year following that shown 
on the preceding slide. This is to show that it was due to no outside environment 
conditions. ie) 

This is the year following, showing a perfect crop, and a yield of 18 tons or 
so per acre. 

I want to come back now very aie to the method of arriving at practical 
results. All of these things are of no value unless we can get some practical 
benefit for it. Our growers have found it practical in many cases, in buying 
seed stocks to buy a sufficient quantity of seed in advance from different sources, 
test those seeds out for a year in advance, and those which were satisfactory 
they could retain for their next year’s and succeeding year’s growth. Our onion 
growers, our lettuce growers and in some cases our celery growers have followed 
that out. The other alternative, of course, is the production of seed strains. 
of our own development, and to my mind there is not any more profitable practice 
which the average grower can adopt than to develop for himself some special 
lines of seed. J do not recommend the growing of all kinds of seed, but in the 
case of special seed, such as onions, tomatoes and things of that sort, the individual 
grower may bring to himself high strains of seed and adapted to his locality. 
The vegetable men of the fuiare are the ones who will take advantage of the 
hereditary strains. 


RESOLUTION REGARDING POTATO GRADING. 


Resolved that the Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association go on record as 
favoring an Act establishing the standards of grades of potatoes.. We are, however, 
opposed.to the compulsory enforcement of the proposed Act where such enforce- 
ment will work hardship to both grower and consumer. 

“This Committee recommend that an exception be made in the Act in the 
ease of new potatoes marketed in the months of July and August. 

“We as a Committee recommend that a permanent committee be appointed 
to wait upon the Federal Minister of Agriculture and confer with him on the 

various phases of the proposed Act before its final adoption.” 


Henry Broventon, Chairman. 


This resolution was moved by Mr. Cooke, seconded by Mr. Bridger, and 
carried unanimously. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


A. H. MCLENNAN: As you are all aware (I spoke of it this morning) during 
the past year we lost one man who did a great deal towards the advancement 
of vegetable growing here in the Province, in a quiet way—more than most of 
us I think appreciate, more than he probably did himself, because he was the 
type of man who would not put himself to the front. There were a few of us 
who knew him very intimately, and I especially, and the privilege has been 
granted me this evening of bringing this resolution before you: 


. 
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“That the Ontario Vegetable Growers Association in convention assembled 
desire to place on record its sincere regret at the loss sustained by the Province 
of Ontario by the untimely death of our late friend and fellow-member, S. C. 
Johnston, who served the vegetable growing interests of the Province faithfully and 
well. 

“We hereby bear testimony to the high place Mr. Johnston held in our 
hearts and affections and desire to extend to Mrs. Johnston our very sincere 
sympathy in her bereavement.” 

Moved by Mr. McLennan, seconded by Mr. May, that this resolution of 
condolence be submitted to Mrs. Johnston and be eras into the minutes 
of the annual meeting. | Carried. 

Mr. McLennan then showed some interesting slides on vegetable growing, 
illustrating the work of insects on plants. 

A new departure was the holding of a banquet in the evening which was 
attended by all the delegates and speakers. The three-minute addresses given by 
many of those present were greatly appreciated and all were, so well pleased 
with the function that it was unanimously voted that the banquet be an annual! 
feature at our Conventions. The most enthusiastic Convention ever held by the 
Ontario Vegetable Growers’ Association was brought to a close at 11.30 by the 
singing of our National Anthem. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN FIELD CROP COMPETITIONS. 


Prize. Name and Address. Branch. 
CABBAGE: Distrier: NO. i. 
Tee Soe. PIGO KG TUG CO ALACAUUIL setts a gis ctr cc i cre ae die 9s tas 3, 4, 800 Kingston. 
PAS RE Bi Meno. MOMUTeIe CUulenines- Bridge: 2 ayttd bee ws eee Ottawa. 
Sis. cee oo Reet ee yr ig tt yl ere Br CU Pe bas oie sme pater aoe « oc Ottawa. 
ce epee SOUT OES ketamere Ute U teres alice Gres costes wad eaurics tye Kingston. 
3 Pe EP HOS te Eel Fl Fee PAU ee eter oh 3 bc lates o Sre.t"giiei ean 5,0 Kingston. 
GiAceis re ASE NLC Ome be Aey LIM CT = le votre. td era tea scars ee edi Ottawa. 
District No. 2. 
Pee sw tm CEO. Ay Mer. ELUM DEr Day elects serie oe whee ke ke Se Toronto. 
Cie Re CLOTMOT el rye GV TELAT Seed, cc torent vs neha ce ae cause Clinton and Louth, 
ee ae Wie AS DrOUSULOM: 0 VELL LD smal oe mee eee errrea ca tse ee a o's Toronto. 
«Nast yp da A ACH CePA Rag ey es WE mente (sy pod Beige Se ee Toronto. 
oe Aa eee Browne Bros 4: Humber Baye ce tetera eo viel ars oe eos Toronto. 
Directs Ss ee WOE MAIN CE Hl UINMECT. Esa Ve te eo Ores Otel diarsleir ais Toronto. 


District No. 3. \ 


| ean NER OOTLUCTSOI. ALONG OR, Seo t Uarette ame oct < oa ees London. 
DR a ee Pa Sever Ole HON GON, 4 ise dace ccs helene ces 6 a water e London. 
eee ie. Davia. On UOTh ies Eos ol vise Si terete ll tals Sg ae London. 
eT Pare gate Taevictnnis-s soo /Lraisleatest. AsONGOn =~ 3... Ss ee London. 
Te-am J wep i pire yc wa braLlOPas © ico. er ee ee See Stratford. 
Gitte ee Cou Wee De ye oo 4a priag. ster Ural Ord a). a2 ss Stratford. 


District No. 4. 
ie ame 8 Chas. Wilson, Sarnia, Oe CREE eas oe oes see Sarnia. 


District No. 1. - ~ 


CELERY 
2 5 ae ee COOROSE fs CO tAEAGdU IS tls oe cafe cs ce Cok bonis on we’ Kingston. 
mae, Sas Ve pe JOUMe Ce eet LOL ACI cule es Windies die e's wheter he ws Kingston. 
<A ae ee oe Cee POS PIS LOT 5 Eva Se. coe ak orn Oe vale lee 6 oie Odd Member. 
Ce ea ae FOO MACE ee POLIO Vill Ge hc S ye acerde oc vruie vate ew be wale Belleville. 
er ERS Weerrick 56). heho-Drive, Ottawa er. eee. Nase. Ottawa. 


Ri eghbe ty ae To vieeeieane biarpord,” Ottawa. t.a6). wea ie en Ottawa. 


2 THERE PORTA ORSTEE ~ Nett 
Districr No. 2. 
Prize Name and Address. Branch. 
Sek a Arthur’ Carlton, eGampton vililes eee eee Toronto. 
o eewe eet P.7A:7 Bell, |. Humbere Baye tee oe rs eae oe eee Toronto. 
Fe Pf Tigzard 7. Bros. © sa ks tests, ee ee Toronto. 
Beet ater @ i. Fa Reeves, Humber-Bay fence eae ee eee ee: Toronto. 
Ry ees Jones sbros. UISlinetOn aes ee ee eee eee eee, Toronto. 
Distrricr No. 3. 
tae GW. -Bycrott ond on Rake ee a ee eee London. 
Arne ag Prokes J ooh, Davis, olbon dong heal qe iaiee Cs ee ee London. 
ry ae ee T. McInnis, 863 Trafalgar Ave, London ....... ...London. 
: ere N, ppanderson 2.) 0ndon sh on Ge eee London. 
a Aart eae WR Troits= London =@W este. a ee eee London. 
Of CC. W.. Dempsey, Stratiord se ee oer eee Stratford. 
District No, 1. 
MELONS: * 
ake Jno. Baker, Cataraquiger +), tq ces spice racers er Kingston. 
> i I et on Wim, Trick, 561 Echo Drive, Ottawa) 4.7.) 42-226 Ottawa. 
te ae Bz Lancaster, Calaraguin.nc sce essere eee Kingston. 
Eee a a his Cook Bros, Cataraquirec. ies. cat aie 2 Gerace ere Kingston. 
District No. 2. F 
ge Ader read os H. M. Rittenhouse, Beamsville, R.R. 1 .......... Clinton and Louth. 
District No. 3. 
S eaten Atm GaewWeoBycroit, Lontvons Rg) cee ee eee London. 
ste eee Philip Jean, ondon, Rie Sere. eee ee ee London. 
Sheets ee N. Sanderson, London, «HR. eo. eee ee ee Lond -n. 
Aisext 6 Oates ResDengate: Ha lin orcas ese eee ee Pot ker Londscn. 
Tiwibate eae A Muller-Bros. LOnG0neeR: Re nei Se a eee London. 
GG ores Ay MerInnis, 80 sAdelaidetSt. slondon ose ae London. 
District No. 4. 
AS emer Louis Tino, “lecumseh — Rint] le ene eee ene Tecumseh. 
eee PEAS Vicetor= Robinett» Tecumsey Gazres so tee eee Tecumseh. 
= Rar et are 4 W. A. Thrasher, Vendome Hotel, Sarnia .......... Sarnia. es 
DISTRICT EN Osnl2 
ONIONS: 
WAS oe tae Cooke. Bross Catearaqui, 4 acs os ee ee eee Kingston, \ = 
va ;. John .McMullen, Cummings, Bridges. ..seee tee Ottawa. 
= DOR Ee B, ‘Lanesster; Ca taradiui 6. ace ose eee ene Kingston. 
WE Se Baie ck Thos, Purdy. (Gataradiui eee ee ee eee Kingston. 
NED Ace aceas John Bakers Cataraduie. ice eae ere eee Kingston. 
Rr eae Jas "Cox, Ottawa del, socd vec hte ue ae ee ee eee Ottawa. 
Disrricr No. 2: 
3 ar age Pee Brown = Bross. Hamber sBaye-os ere Phe vente ee Toronto. 
sleet ee # ieee Arthur Carlton, (Lam btonwnil ea eee. ee ee Toronto. 
oe .. WA. Broughton: -WHitDy. see= ees cee eee Toronto. 
C2 ee ree way Tizgard \Bross-Humbper W3ay sa ee ree ee ee eer ae Toronto. 
tee ae Geo: Aymer: Flumber, Bay ioe. ere ieee ree: Toronto. 
Gat. Fr Reeves: Sum ber Baye acm was. cee eee Toronto. 
District No. 3. 
y Rabe Oe en WW EX -Grandally Ingersoll, ee nee eee eae London. 
Dee Etats K.oWhitlow, London Rites sn e-se ce nce re ek London. 
Dita bc ae J... Norris, Hagle™ Place toons oe eee .... Brantford. 
Bee tee Philips Jean, London, “RR. «8 Senso oe eae eee London. 
Lk eee Fuller Bros. -London, R. Rew nce nee London. 
Gris es 


J. A> Humphrey, Stratiord s.4= tin. een ae eee Stratford. 


1919 


TOMATOES: 


VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


District No. 4. 


Name and Address. Branch. 
Hrenee Somes, soorliaws lwiwrom.) a1. weil wk wool nia. 
NOS sta NCOCK. BoA MACK IOs cogicics re cackioes a sie Bo ae Mt Sarnia. 
VARI COLES A Oar Mids Lite Ba ws siscsisrsgeloier ete eo chett ieee a Sarnia. 
VietorerODINGt 2) GCUMSCMe (ou. sc ccrsetoies 6 ARON, wate Tecumseh. 
W. A. Thrasher, Vendome Hotel, Sarnia -........ Sarnia. 
Peter Nauwaug, Ind. Reserve, Sarnia ............ Sarnia. 


District No. 1. 


SMe Uae Ocala ee Cees Pammenre te a atin ta tanec = Kingston. 
Cocke s bros: .Gatarad Ulises. atc. ew otis nore 4 eet cee Kingston. 
Wises LOW nine. 1 TOnNtON, «recht. ctearen sais piss ye sips, = Belleville. 
JA cuWilliame, Petennorough? RE. Sues ase. v0.0 <> Peterborough. 
‘TROSa PUrC Vi Cacao cil os otc ete seen allespiars Suatedena eons 4 Kingston. 
Jno. McMullen, Cummings Bridge ...............Ottawa. 


District No. 2. 


Azza BYOS wel UL DCte Dav oermticen ses scar tis. «ete fas esc Toronto. 
Jae Be DaAndrid ee CHumMperh Bayern ce. cael ocsse om. 6. wae Toronto. 
H. M. Rittenhouse, Beamsville, R.R, 1 .......... Clinton and Louth. 
Lee PAW INGOT oF] ULL DST YO. Yau wa cual cea vs sues oot ens ieee ocr Toronto. 
We Agee SCOU SH EON ©. VWWAl LCOS sta eee aie em cess ya ak to ate wie Toronto. 
Res ea Marelli PCATIS VAL Oiee cys aie hae ePaeioveten aie d= sy sic Clinton and Louth. 


District No. 3. 


GeeWrE By Crolt, ION CO Ns Iku, Ut rate needa tig, ee 0, oo 6 ery ynie London. 
op dee DAViS WOT UCON me Ree. wesc oie lsreist ASD Mic Tee as London. 
Week eaerottee lOTOMy  WCS Uo iare tee ete ade ea hel henete bs the London. 
WW eer rare Ma INS OrsOll wre. owekrcaide Were hale ates. os x 6 London. 
NSE OAT Gerson: a LiONG OTHE te csee oe cuettl coe, cre eraiarees) « ,'s) « London, 
EOP LOWe ets OD COM perc luis Guests are 26s eletetdofoe aie rece London. 


District No, 4. 


Robt. Ridealgi ve sarniate Rakes eis amie fel cette es os Sarnia. 
HiRes Den tr pacninueitich son. getrecteuc i acthanisens ean): Sarnia. 
Pred GS OMmes > OAL 1 aae bendy eh keer cvs bins Qt evord sol Sarnia. 
Ce GN brgear 1) 1 arku, berm tigen Weare aioe inten =. ee aren yet Sarnia. 
Wired, rad oe. SALIH twee leone iter ke ehots tt, oie ae oe eur NL 
Phijs May; Belle Riviere Re lee: cn aes eas inte ke hate cal Sarnia. 


Districr No. 1. 


Yio ee ar John —MeMutllen, Cummings Bridge pe. wisstusess « «sos Ottawa. 
es RN Jone Baker Cataraqiuiasttt. ane eeeews onset, es ais): Kingston. 
ects ertis Be gles ncastar, Catara gis me satan oniea. one see cc eupeady hPa wee alc Kingston. 
A ee Wie JOW ithe. "PTOnLOle Rites nae tts 5 cs howe ers Aas Belleville. 
ee hwwkden. A wharduuarson, Aylmere How RURY PL «cote. wee Ottawa. 
Ges Beene GeO miler Tien DELlOViG.i antatin wet lke eet eae 6 oes Belleville, 


District No. 2. 


j Ps a ee Pele tee Cau UiMi Dole De Vines ten a meus tee elt mes Toronto. 
Lee Ee ae Sor mittennouse, Jordan eriar DOU. reno vas coe. Clinton and Louth. 
“aOR PiU Dey eeelON el Ue say eerintees vee eee Oars cccasianl ¢ Toronto. 
ge ee Jase Dandridge. buUInben Baye ate coo on loeb cs Toronto. : 
Se eo eee We. borat Benmevili@e-R Rl 2. eas scree ce cs Clinton and Louth. 
i aaa aren Do OA Vier re ba UOC Ea Y osteo aa ae oe wheres ee Toronto. 
District No. 3. 
4 en ae COW SB yCrolivniaenton.s RRs? sere ees Pol te oe London 
te i. Wallowa, Undone 8S) se tees eee at bee London. 
Pee Ue IER AV Ise LiOTOI Aes Cio ae ote eee ee oe ree London. 
hese ae BAGRe Ca, Pullers London, RR. Tee. Ae. London. 
Bf tr Ma 2 Et DICUE AEG CMa Coes hr et tiie tsno-hd Pahoa Selo oa ete, London. 
ie ea aoa oo Wee ieIineever SerAtLordahy cuter: oe leroy ok. Stratford. 


=? 


jee) 
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Districr No, 4. 


Prize. Name and Address. Branch. 
Ase Sr etene W > CoiLemire, Tecumseh R.R, dea one ee Tecumseh. 
ete eue ag, oMay,e Pecumseh i, ol 5% tas. aie aaa ete te Tecumseh, 
ES MN a S.: Sybrestre, Maidstone 2... 1.22 ai eee Tecumseh. 
ar ae Jos, sMayrand;  Belle«River. 0-5 a. edeusanten dees Tecumseh. 
Se cero ae ChasiaWéilson, ‘Sarnia, hiss o:.65 heen ere oe .. Sarnia. 

G5 te one Klie-Champagzne, Tecumsehsih- house. ose eee Tecums:<h. 


GARDEN COMPETITION. 


District No. 1. 


Prize. - Name and Address. Branch. 
| Bie Soca ean: 1: Ay Parquharson, oA yimers hie TU Re oe ee oe Ottawa. 
A ER W..) d. Downing A Trenton Rin. oa nee Grin cee eee Belleville. 
Seep ts ors Sidney- Baker,’ Cataraqui’.s «4 un ae ee eee Kingston. 
he Paris 3s Biv Lancaster; Cataraiiqn ss 3G 1c tee ete es eee Kingston. 
piers eestor Co Kitney: & son, Peterborouebesk ks 2 eae Peterborough. 


District No. 2. 


sel eet et ON Tizzard “Bross wise Der. ba yee eee eee ea eee Toronto. 

Dy teha ae, ties Arthurs Carlton, Lambton evil sise. oe cei ere Toronto. 

Ae Series Gordon FF ry. Vineland Station”... ee eee Clinton and Louth. 
ye a WSS! Eboratl “Beamsville sh Re ele eee Clinton and Louth. 
Sache waens i ES Reeves: “Humber -Bay* (ete 2 ee oe ee Toronto. 


District No. 3. 


5 Se ek Go We Byeroft, “Londons Rinse (ai cee ere eee London. 
DAO Ee slam JNorris; ‘Hagle<Place ihe... tee ee eee Brantford. 
CPP ange Philip. Jean hondon. Ril 8-22) ae eee eee London. 
Eta ree S75 Da Vis,, London: th Rei ee a ees ee London. 
Ditkuake auaens H.-HachborusBrantilord:, i hoe ee ee eee Branttord. 


= Distrier No, 4. 


b Rete Beye ere Mréd, “Somes, “Sarnia. HR. so. eos ois oe Sarnia. 
Da hax Bates Victor? Robinets> Tecumsens = ame a ae. ee Tecumseh. 
Rant soe Chas: i Wilson, -Sarniay-RiRs-3Me-as i ee ne eee ora ce Sarnia. s 
le eee s W. A. Thrasher, Vendome Hotel, Sarnia .........JSarnia. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1918. 
Prize. 
CELERY: Name and Address. Branch. 
re. be. J..0. awis, Lond ora Hsia ieee eee London. 
FA Pon PRR Geo! -Harris,--Belleville: ts. S ioe oie ce eee Belleville, 
Steer ee: Tizzard “Bros. :Hum ber? Bayes o. e eeee Toronto. ; 
UN Lal Geet ArtCariton~“Dambion oMins* foe. oe eee Toronto. 
OC et Ce"B: (Post) ‘Brighton: (Roi 4? er7 ee oho ee ee ee Odd Member. 
Gon Pearce Jones ‘Bross islineton: .a.260 25) eee Torcnto 
Titra le rate Ll: Melnnes;* London. x. ieete..qtem tenia ee ee London. : 
ONIONS: 
4 et Pee Brown. Bros; Humber Baye... seer 2 ein ee etre Toronto. . 
Fi ans Vin aes We BE Grandall. sineérsoaltic ie cuca ee eran es London. F 
| RE ee Rae Geo, Aymer Humbert Baye 2 cee deta ee .Toronto. 
Ae ascks a Eo A Reeves, Humber (Bayo... ee pees ee eee Toronto. ; 
Spey Saal oh. J MoM allen 2 CaummingseBrideer =. wrens. een: Ottawa. 
Boe ae! Art-Caritons Lampton Misses 3. ee eee ee Toronto. i 
(peal ie Tizgard Bros. iwiber weay is veaea ee ...Toronto. 
POTATOES: -= 
Ran one GoW. Bycrott Uondon sg Robtasioe san (eee London. 
Ainans sen To kK, sAymer: Humbers Ba vet.) ete eee eee Toronto. j 
By a Pe me John McMullen, Cummings Bridge .............. ‘Ottawa. 
hy Ot ay H. M. Rittenhouse, Beamsville, R.R. 1 ...... ore. Clinton and Louth. P 
ie a Wee Downing, Prenton. Raktios, o.ieaews aenaneees Belleville. 7 
Germann Phil. May, Belle River, R.R. 1 ..... re enn 2, ar Tecumseh. 


ee A RY. Martin, “Beamsville: BR: Rew eeck aac ae Clinton and Louth. 


1919 VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Prize. e 
TOMATOES: Name and Address. Branch. 
POT tng tos Nee Reet eer gw PE UTEMOT EES AY <n o losin 6 een tomers « ee Toronto. 
7 PONS Nae Wie Gwin be L CETLOT ty, ccm. odbaid o «Re wane. cota Belleville. 
Se eae EO te Mar TAG, ESOT Y LLG eatin ovr ce statets oie eae nan « eae Belleville, 
ae Ce serie LEO PUR COTE AC PEL UTE DOT PRAY a oc secs te bul « svete id = Toronto. 
SW nen Ese ES. OTMON ath ete Te ace atiey so ate bree tee dete hele London. 
ea pice W caeeeunordl), Beanie Vinie vine. case ne pave ts Shel s2 Clinton and Loutl. 
1 beaeet enet Mo May; Teciumses, oR Rel o.5.4. Saneneene? stent e eta heer Tecumseh. 
CABBAGE: 
iC: pare ee ae a oA VIN GF ee Fiat Det Lb Vows tsa et vis icin ste cee oe ah 6 5 Toronto. 
/ Se eee Ca LPO ACV NOR PRL CT 2 tsar ear. cates cinch ea 6 ae et Toronto. 
ee hive ws Aer EPO TID LIG Ve LEAL OLUte re sees Gr ttne els ate cere maces Stratford. 
Bars oie so LigsA PM oT TOSi FLU DOrS DAY oF 4% ois 5-5 isis sree Sieh, ak Toronto. 
Spat steowten. Brawn Os cat OLDE a Dayne tee wit e ais 6 aie os ee a Toronto. 
OC erete ae ee eh ere CALCUL & Raeaie bist oie ei in eee. sev igeetaehh «pn ots, oa ak Kingston. 
‘phate gy cure UGA CO VauiLene CUMMINGS TiO k6 . sv. 6 ccc em vee os Ottawa. 
MELONS 
sh le eee eet Wee BV CTOLU LODGOT itrike, 0s or le ees ale ee ae London. 
Mae Be ae ae ee DAKE eCACALAG UWkeasitc sth Mts sie e.e pife'ls: afiiatiers a ereveasss Kingston. 
em Vie LC man CE WH ik erat ia lati ar Soaegsustscoue ere ue aie Soe utes ie Ottawa. 
AN SNe Pi Best ueanter a GotAraQil hs 222% 6 rte ee ace iare hk essai eee Kingston. 
Ch reas ee COMES BEE O Se CALE ACLU ce fouesroince-ouc Gaae  oaunitevandie ot aghoy Kingston. 
Gaon mee Beles aed. CAT. MOTO eu Fern Gu os nb eee aps aras SER fo shee London. 
(eet ae AMENITY es 1 SOTLC Oller seers’: vere’ oo sae cae kee staakt 6 ck London. 


CENTRAL CANADA EXHIBITION, OTTAWA. 


Prize. 

CELERY? “Name and Address. Branch. 
ee eee (FEO. CEIAPTLIS wc DCLG Vall Ong. oe tae ates et os leeks Belleville. 
Jy aor gS Gee wWwoe eV Crolees ONG ONG tlh odccee cd es 2 Sas ot London. 
Pitta Dios sorter te Uhre Lie LOll nie wee Wee ot oat es oe argle eo Odd Member. 
Be ke TT Gah te et a) UOT LTE Sate ite oe skeet cea eae ees Toronto, 
Banus 3 TAZZALOM TOS FELIU DGler Lia Var eee) net vcd we we Bees c Toronto. 
Gin hart ons De ee IL ee Ves LU GT ie Dirt View opts en atete p00 G Sale) ovate Toronto. 

ONIONS 
Loree Ss Witsehitue CTT amie OLSON at tateks cit tetein abe ciabc luk t-site seta London. 
A Brown. Bros, Htmbers Bay 22... Satie late ROR gee Toronto. 
ee tae EIZZo RO TOS tt El UHR UC Ie DAY mnt ao els ateic ce bias Bk mes os Toronto. 
| SOS ie ATC CArconurs LGAMLOCOT MLS ca tiers a stele Steet ies es Toronto. 
Ae el rie (FOO RA VIN Er pllUumDer UDAVer Het ies be? Sc oe sale Toronto. 
Ay rascartins te trys POOR GRD LOS AULA eee ae sc we ve eens Kingston. 

POTATOES: 
ib Breen Bier ies Hs eeMartin =~ Beamsville i. Ry wliesatsctete. weeds 6 a8 Clinton and Louth. 
Dae ered Tee AMIE A 1911 OOIo 5a Vol a oy che ans ry ee aa ied ona si ot Toronto. 
Sista dy Seca WY eee weH Ines T rOnvOns Fit.) a cue wie erclirstcndiepstesace: ene Belleville. 
rau SOs re Cee ees VETOLU el JODMOIN Thokts o ire tet ot. ope wane Ss 5 London. 
ee eee Wire oO eC TOUL aL OTLGODE: WES te on rire oc eee on ew wie ehbtatncs London. 
Geer een UNO, iCvulllens, Ciarmmings MBriC ke. os sak wea eee woe Ottawa. 

TOMATOES 
1 AS ro hy GeO Lrarriss CHG Villemin dies we vane oe hale Stee aahes Belleville. 
te agar CP ISN VINO TE FLULTIN OR wis a Wredin scat wet where wo dues Ook Toronto. 
in ait in hae Sree et he EA UR DOM a OY hts ero tis is oud wip ate e sip a ww etate Toronto. 
aE ae DVO -sOOWNiIn 2) TEONTLOM. ett aien. civ mache wis ae ae Ss Belleville. 
Tae eee Ja Menintlen= Cumniines Bridge ins thie we nw ewes Ottawa. 
ee ere Pitiler se BY Os sc COWL OTN 2 bas Fas cl see De cocletety pea a cee Sees London. 

CABBAGE: , 

ag Oe a ie? RSA eT A LALAGQ Lise 37605 sla 6 kc aleteiPa ethos wan Kingston. 

eet ea Dee Ny Pea retslOs. UU 0el DAY" a..+...0 oe fave Eee Sooo Toronto. 
ety aire as Brame ce, sumer” Day. ..ws.; ss tole ale hanes 3 Re Toronto. 
Ys ae nen JnoeMenmiiien, Cummings Bridge ina% dems os ews Ottawa. 
Sry ee PAE AL Ye) V INCLATIG crn, cao sie tnalag’ebehy oa je, siete ane. Clinton and Louth. 


Thee eens PAO AM ISOS Ee DAT AUUT. ons os 26. PUN 8.8 Sell awely as Kingston. 
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Prize. 

MELONS: Name and Address. Branch. 
Lier de; Philips Jean, “Lond Ons hess eede gee een rete reese London. 
7A ea age eee Gi W.s Bycroft, London 7B Reels. on. -antate ea om London, 
cite ftotere W @Erick 2 Ottawa os ov s olvsereoen fieete ate teal ree Ottawa. 
A wea Cooke’ Bros:,"Cataraqui “ty css ce os aero ens Kingston. 
Divesch bee ae A “McInnes, ‘London 2. .sescncus. ee oe eee London. 
Phe eer J: * Baker, -Cataraqui 7. os e< see's ee os cee eee Kingston. 

WESTERN FAIR, LONDON, 
Prize. 

POTATOES: Name and Address. Branch. 
Lee ree ee Weeds DOWNING, 1 renton vc 2. ce fanatrees caet te eect Belleville. 
Done a es WR Trott Londone west << « . cc susotee tae uate ray eee London. 
dere Te KecA ymer Hum beret Bay. eek ere acter ars Toronto. 

c ah Ala A Gl Bycroits. Dondon, a We 0. ee ee aes oer eee London, 
Pet ay megan He -MyRittenhouse, Beamsvilles:- =. so. wees Clinton and Louth. 

TOMATOES } 
A Peat Fuller Bros,,’London, R.R. 7 ..... Stee a eee London. 
ie ee Fe Reeves; Humber. Bay.” 2s. os ac ete siete ste oy me oe Toronto. 

Bo Meer TK. Aymer,* Humber pay... .2..2% Vaan ee ee Toronto. 
Aen ee ee Geo. *Harris, #Belleville. 2.7, =. ..8 ene a oi Belleville. 
Sagas Joo Je Davis, London Rh Reis ace. eee eee ei London. 

ONIONS: 
areas Brown =Bros.,. Humper Day. fis wet ee ee ee ee Toronto. 
Paice, a ti Ah Koew Ditlow, son don, eR eo oe ee renee London. 

Sou heat tere GeonAymer Humber Bay... ss siete ee eee re oe Toronto. 
APS ones he FevReeves;-Humberi Bay... 2 ne ee ener Toronto. 
Bake tats ans WE Crandall; Ingersoll. «6 ns eee Phat Parca Wy Pe? London. 
MELONS: 
Drees tact Sandersony bros; (LOndOn sit-in wee en ee London. 
Pips Bae aye GV Bycrott; London Ri Ratt tae eee ee ee ee London. 
Biers wees Kulleresros.. London, RR, eles ee eee ... London. 
Aen crete McInnes ‘Bros, London 4. west ne cae eee London. 
Giiee stata R= Dengate, (Malin evececcaisc ee ae Uae ee ere eee London. 

CABBAGB: a 

ne a, erga Tok Aymer eum ber Bay ssack eee eee Toronto. 
BAB a Poy colar J -AHumphrey,. Stratlorda cov sun ae eee Stratford. 
eck ae Brown. Bros; cH umber* Baye. ose ee ee Toronto. 
ee ae J. JP Davis London 6254 vVewe ss one oe ale Oe eee London. 
oe ete Geo, “Aymer, “Humber -Bayinws. acne oe eee Toronto. 
CELERY: 
Ley eves aed . ed JA VIS el JOTLOAOTE Ee hiss aiLmeiese ahnete ete eee ctta an te ene London. 
Daas dy eae Geos Harris Belleville athe or ae ee eae Belleville. 
Dee Se C.'<.Post,-Brichton (RRs 4) ee pe ee eer Odd Member. 
| ie pan ee G: ~Bycrott, London; either she oe eee ae London. 
SeaP he Art. Cariton,; JuambtomeMills# c2e. 5... ieee aie . Toronto. 
KINGSTON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
Prize. is i 

ONIONS: Name and Address. Branch. 

g Been rr Pe Wa Eee Crandall; siIngersolli uci. v2 wala ee ee London. 
De Ss igi Brows” Bros; sHunibery Bay sae ee eee Toronto. 
Sih cena Geo, Ay mer; Humber eBay ose e ote een ee Toronto. 
Ar ERs each Peis Reeves, Humber Bay oi tiwaces eee eee Toronto. 
Deahown. 4 Arte Cariton Lambton. sNiilis s)he xt on eo ee ene Toronto. 


1919 


TOMATOES: 


Prize. 


Bish. we 


VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Name and Address. Branch. 
LOC EAL TIsee DOTOVEL Oe tere.c che ue cues 28ers, clanata viene Bellevil’e. 
ab ee temes VEEL Md WITTE PROV Woaiots eres needa eke wnt vase Toronto. 
He Mo hee Ver eT TUO TOMER Wars 4, oleiists tates boca oer eh Toronto. 
SAVY RL OITl DHOV so UF ee GLOT ee terete tu a.c ciele ren ataigteig Ws ae Stratford. 
Wee Lownine ol Penton site its cn lcrcesaee ake bees ais Belleville. 
Ces POSt OO PLe UO Rika eee ire sye cies te ease es Odd Member. 
ALE Cartons tam DOM es MINS a ica e ye cqeetecs siete «0 fa. Toronto. 
GEOr Harris DOM GV1Il Gece. aie sua diets 3 cuts oh oa Pelleville. 
Ber rae A VES ae bOTLO O1s Exo ia sre diety-acl el eaciece: ceshcobie 09S citer aay London. 
Cad Wee VCLOLES LiOHGOM, aivitye din it ose ty anesthe eae go's London. 
WeiemisOWw hin Ss Lrentomes Heliaies ote ere eco Sreriateetn «5 Belleville. 
oe Lae em AV INGE DS PLUTO Tr isc Va tases feewe cs ciclats ore eomiel ses Toronto. 
Rees Marlin] BeaMsvillen® cate; srise ee <eetd ale eicce eo bss Clinton and Louth. 
Eee oe ES VCLOLCaHLIONGOM eokt leant out aie cic as oe eee + London. 
GCOOKGEHLOS: wOataragul a. ACetieeps Gk wiee & cialc tio ces alow Kingston. 
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THE RYERSON PRESS 


To His Honour Sir JOHN STRATHEARN HENprRIE, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc. 


Ineutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario. 
May it Presse Your Honour: 


_ I have the pleasure to present herewith for the consideration of your Honour 
the Report of the Corn Growers’ Association for 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. 8S. HENRY, 


Minister of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1919. 
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ONTARIO CORN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION | 


OFFICERS FOR 1918-1919 


Honorary President 


President 


First Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 


Treasurer 
Secretary .. 


Superintendent 


@) © ONS (OG 0) 8. 0.0) 6 6. @ 8:18) 06:6) 6 6.\e, we a's) 


eececreeneeeeerrer ee ee eee ee oevreereee eee ees 
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oeeeeeeoeeecesee sree ee ee ese eevee eeerte seers 


eoeceeecerseoeeret teers eee eee nee erereer reeves 


1; O16 (0 (6 (be (6. BD. .6) ar 8) 6S 81 Kee) O06 eee) 16) (8) ete Fe 


R. W. KNISTER, Blenheim. 

L. L. Gregory, Chatham. 

WALTER ANDERSON, Amherstburg. 
STEWART McDonatp, Pt. Lambton. 
J. H. CoatsworrH, Kingsville. 

P. L, FANCHER, Chatham. 

FRED Ure, Maidstone. 


NokM. DUMOUCHELLE, Windsor, No. 
A, OUELETTE, Walkerville. 

rep I. Urn, Maidstone, 

HUBERT WILSON, Maidstone. 

B. R. CoHoE, Woodslee. 

O. D. GAGNIER, Comber. 

EF G. BREEN, Comber. 

FRED PETTYPIECE, Auld. 

JAS. Martin, Amherstburg. 

JNO. GOULD, Essex. 

JNo. ARNER, Arner. 

Ray JACKSON, Cottam. 

JNo. Prerck, Staples. 

THOS. HEATHERINGTON, Wheatley. 
A. L. SHaw, Tilbury. 

J. B. Ruopes, Chatham. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts. Expenditures. 
Balance from last year ........ 282 03 Cash paid out for prizes $1,052 25 
Begislativersrant? >: 1.4), ote 50U 00 Printing and advertising .. 560 73 
Essex County grant .......... 250 00 Directors’ expense ........... BW ren 
Kent_County serant escheat 250 00 Expense of lecturers and 
Municipals grantee, sae tte 370 00 JUGSCS eam seme ere 148 00 
Gate receipts ack. vers a ee 551 37 Postage and exchange ...... 37 86 
Space in Armouries sold .... 272 00 GSW:NVA> Bandit eccs ss vietere 54 00 
Advertising in prize list ..... 233 50 Jeweller’s account for cleaning 
Memberships tees 9.0.4..0058 145 50 and engraving trophies .... 28 62 
Building, light, heat, etc., fur- HIXPress* sara eames ae eee 50 99 
nished by. City of Chatham Photographer. o. sen arson 3 00 
(estimated) wie ee 150 00 Stationery... ccc toe aoe 6 20 
Donations esses pee we eee 20 00 Stenographers ............... 30 00 
TY CASULEP HG aie eae We ee 50 00 
AT AITOMS U5 Settee its cnetare eee ate 8 00 
PANLOD ie cote eee eer etane mere 20 00 
Sundries 1246 ow ace vee eae eee 8 89 
Building, light, heat, etc., for 
corn show furnished by 
Chatham ia. arcs ste eee ee 150 00 
Balance on hand ............ 478 03 
TOLALSTECOIDUS Wa we saeco $3,024 40 Total expenditures ...... $3,024 40 
Byron A. SMITH, : 
HARRISON M, ene SAMAR, 


DIRECTORS, 
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A, R. Everitt, Chatham. 
Davin Witson, Ridgetown. 
GEO. NEWMAN, Muirkirk. 
KARL MONTGOMERY, Dresden. 
FRANK WEAVER, Turnerville. 
Harry FrRencH, Dresden. 
DAN BUCHANAN, Thamesville. 
Jno. McCrag, Pt. Lambton. 
CLEMENT WHITE, Mooretown. 
J. C. BENNER, Alvinston. 


STEWART McDONALD, Pt. Lambton. 


Wm. McCuTcHEoN, Glencoe. 
STEWART L. PEARCE, Wallacetown. 
Howarp ZAvitz, Ilderton. 

R. H. McLennan, Aylmer. 


TO AUGUST) 26, 1919 


Ontario Corn Growers’ Association 


ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The Eleventh Annual Exhibition and Convention of the Ontario Corn Growers’ 
Association was held in the Armouries, Chatham, on February 11-14, 1919. 

The number of entries was much larger in the provincial classes of corn than 
in the previous two years. The quality and uniformity were excellent. This shows 
marked improvement. 

In the grain and Small Seed section the number of exhibits were much larger 
than in any previous show. Mr. A. W. Mason, Judge, said, “I do not think I 
have ever seen anything better in the way of seeds for variety, grading, and bright- 
ness of samples generally. In the matter of small seeds, they were better than 
any No. 1 Government standard you can get.” 

The attendance was large, a little larger than in 1918. 

In opening the proceedings the President, Mr. Lester Gregory said: You all 
know me well enough to know that you will not be inflicted with anything that 
could at all be described as an address. I am not a public speaker and always feel 
more at home in action than in speaking, but I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without a few remarks. 

We have reason to feel proud of this year’s show in the matter of small 
grains and corn. It would be impossible to express in words the discouragement 
that the executive and directors and members of the Association have been up 
against the last three previous years in the matter of weather conditions and other 
things that had to be contended with in connection with the arrangements. How- 
ever, I’think the worst is past and I know of no reason why this show should not, 
from now on, grow until it is the largest seed show in the Dominion of Canada. 

The Corn Growers are pleased to see the interest that is being taken in the 
exhibits and in the afternoon meetings. You came here to hear the speakers so | 
will dispense with further remarks. 

The Mayor of the city, Mr. W. A. Hammonp, then gave a hearty address of 
welcome to the Members of the Association. 

THe CrarrMan then introduced Dr. Creelman, who had kindly come to fill 
the appointment of Hon. Mr. Henry, Minister of Agriculture, who was unable 
to be present. 


ADDRESS. 
Dr. CREELMAN, PRESIDENT O.A.C., GUELPH.. 


It is always a privilege and pleasure for me to come into this southwestern 
part of the Province of Ontario. As the Mayor of the city said, you have a 
peculiar condition of things here, by virtue of your soil, and by virtue of your 
climate which makes it different from any other part of the Dominion of Canada, 
certainly from any other part of Ontario. And so we come from the snow belt 
of Guelph into the banana belt of Canada. 
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I came here to represent the Department of Agriculture and to see what more 
we can do to further the interests of the people in this part of the Province. I 
came to see your Corn Show, to see if you are keeping up the average or improving 

a little over the seed of last year, and to congratulate you, as I have been con- 
 gratulating myself and my own college staff and college students, because the 
war is over and we can get back to our work again. 

What seem to me to be the outstanding needs, not only of this part of Ontario 
but all Ontario in general, are, for one thing, better roads. We have to seize 
this thing with a firmer grasp and with bigger vision than we have. I think we 
farmers have been very long-suffering to stand for bad roads so long. To be sure 
we had corduroy roads. They got us out to the main roads and to the mill, but 
that day has gone by, and we should now have the very best roads to bear us out 
from our homes. It is equally as necessary as it is for us to have roads for the 
city people to do their business on. | 

What is our part in connection with it? The Government ; ig liberally contribu- 
ting to it. They want to give the people what they want. They are giving quite a 
percentage of the cost of the roads. What is our attitude, our duty? Your duty 
is to see that any road which is built, however short, should be a first-class road 
whether it runs before your place or mine. That is what we haven’t done. I 
wonder if anyone can give an estimate of the thousands and thousands of loads 
of good gravel that have been put down on poor roads and we have crossed over 
these roads and crushed them down, year after year, with the stones below and 
mud on top. No drainage. I wonder how many of all the people who are interested 
in the good roads question in the community have ever given much thought to 
what ought to be done in that relation, or have gone to the Council and said 
“TI do not live on this road, but I want it done right, because when you come to 
my road I want it done right.” 

I have never forgotton a good man we used to call “ Good Roads Campbell.” 
IT remember hearing him in London, and about all I can remember of what he said 
was that there were three things necessary to make good roads and the first was 
drainage, and the second was drainage, and the third was drainage. Just drain, 
drain, drain. You should drain wherever a road is put down. 

Now in this country, where you have not so much snow, I want you to agitate 
for better roads, and see that you are allowed to do your part. You, as good south- 
western farmers, should raise your voice, and understand that talking won’t go 
very far toward getting good roads started; there is nothing like example. And 
a good bit of road well put down reminds you every time you travel over it that 
it is a good road and a credit to the community. 


LIVESTOCK. 


You of course do not give so much attention to your livestock as they have 
been doing in some eastern communities. I am not finding fault with you for 
that. But you must remember this: No agricultural county where you are raising 
corn can be complete without good livestock to eat up the surplus crop, and I have 
never known a man yet who over-stocked himself and made a failure in farming. 
I have known men to fail through not stocking. What I mean to say is that in the 
old country—and I was there in September and October last year—they told me 
there: “ We are not worrying so much about the price if we can break even—if we 
can break even the cost of livestock and the cost of feed, if we can break even 
and have the manure to the good. We will continue in the stock business and 
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make good in the days that are to come. We don’t realize the importance of farm- 
yard manure. The more stock, the more grain, the greater the ability to raise 
crops of bigger proportion. You have stock to eat up the surplus but you are at 
the same time replenishing the soil. I want you to use more stock, but I want 
you to get into the purer breeds at the same time. I have known good grade cows 
to be as good as any other cows’ as far as milk supply is concerned, but no grade 
cow is better than a pure bred animal. Why? You will find, if you trace it back, 
that every good grade cow came from pure breed stock. 

I had a talk with William Duthie, of Fergus, Scotland, on Lord Aberdeen’s 
estate. Mr. Duthie is one of the most successful of the cattle men of Scotland. 
I was fortunate enough to be present at one of his sales while I was in the old 
country last fall. He brought out some of his young cattle six to eight months 
old. The proceeds of the sale were $152,000 in less than an hour. The first calf 
was started at $2,000 and went up to $21,000, all because of the breeding that 
Wilham Duthie had in that calf through fifty years’ continuous breeding and 
selection. 

IT said, “‘ What do you consider has made you such an outstanding Shorthorn 
breeder in this part of the world?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, “ unless it was the fact that I was never contented 
with anything but the’ best.” “And,” he said, “I have allowed cows to be 
fallow because I did not have the best sire, and the best is none too good. A man 
would be wasting his time to do anything but raise the best. And every stock 
man should be honest. Now, when I stick up a six months old calf which nobody 
can tell from its looks what it is going to be, my neighbors have justified me in 
my faith in good breeds, when they will give me $21,000 for a calf, but when they 
saw the mother and sire it had, they had faith in me. That is a fair kind of a 
life to live, and I ought to be satisfied that my neighbors have such confidence 
in me that they will buy a little immature calf for $21,000, the biggest price ever 
paid for a calf. It is the proof that they believe I have stood up to my ideal of 
nothing but the best for me.” 

There is too much immature stuff going into the stock yards, too much in- 
ferior, under-bred and under-fed. Give your children heartier support by starting 
in with one good type, whose parents are worthy. 


Corn CULTIVATION. 


I was reading some of my old notes, recently, that I took at College thirty 
years ago. At that time our professor said, ‘“‘ You cannot raise corn unless your 
rainfall goes 20 inches in the earth.” I know they are raising good corn in arid 
parts of Arizona, where they haven’t 10 inches of rainfall in a year, and in South 
Arizona they raise good crops where they have not 8 inches. It is all done by 
cultivation. 

We have found that we can raise good crops if we cultivate properly. We have 
found that we can retain the water from the snow and the few rains they get 
through the rainy season, and keep it so it will not evaporate, and can get good 
crops, and they are doing it in just that way. We know that the more we cultivate 
the better it is for the corn. If there is a better way to cultivate your land to get 
the best results, you should know about it. Discuss the matter with your neighbors 
and with your Agricultural Representative. Get out of the habit of wasting a good 
‘man’s time and horse power on poor cultivation. 
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DRAINAGE. 


The demand is growing greater and greater at Guelph for surface plans. 

In 1905 we started out in a small way and we find now that our boys, going 
out and making blue prints as to how the land should be drained, with heavy drains 
and light, have drained 2,000 acres of land in Ontario, not including other plans. 
we have given. And letters are coming in showing where men have doubled and 
trebled their crops, and also virgin soil and swamps that have -been drained have 
yielded large results. These fields have been drained and brought into cultivation 
in the Province of Ontario. Now they still tell us that there is a large amount 
of swamp land in this district. Now, listen; maybe that is on your own farm and 
you want to get it drained. Go and see your neighbor who has drained his land, 
talk with him seriously. Then you should not be five years older before you get 
it done, if.it is worth while. If it is worth while, get at it. Take advantage of 
the township law which will loan you the money for twenty years to get it done. 
If your land yields you only two-thirds of a crop it would be worth while to know 
whether it would be advisable to put a mortgage on your farm and get a full crop. 
It will pay you in the end. 


WEED AND INSECTS. 


We have not much patience with bugs. We older people do not go in for 
investigation, therefore I would say to you, encourage that sort of thing in the 
boys and girls and the school teacher in your district. While they are young their 
time is not worth very much and they are willing to go out and look for these. 
We call it “ Nature Study.” I had not much patience with that at first, but the 
boys have learned to make tests of plants and seeds. They can do it as well as 
any of you, then why not go into the bug question too. We must have educated 
school teachers. If you just take a little girl school teacher who goes through 
normal but knows nothing about these questions, you can’t expect her to -train 
them. Last year we had over 300 school teachers down at Guelph, spending their 
summer holidays at the College just that they might have a knowledge ,of farm 
conditions and be able to talk to the pupils in an intelligent manner. I would 
rather risk five or ten dollars more out of my pocket on:a teacher who could bring 
up my children with a reasonable knowledge of the growing things about :them, 
because when children come to your time and mine they won’t bother :about it. 
We must educate them and interest them in these matters while they iare young. 


SEEDS. ' 


I am delighted to see that even with the bad seed youshad last year you have 
made such a show by the corn grown in 1918. All honor to the people of south- 
western Ontario who did not throw up their hands! You went ahead and culled 
the best seeds you could and you made the best show you:could. We, in the other 
parts of Ontario, depend upon you for the seed that will supply crops for our feed 
and food. If we cannot make our ten or eleven tons per:acre for our silo we are 
going to lose out, because our business in this country is worth $25,000,000 for 
export trade and it may go right down if the corn crop fails. Our export trade 
depends on you. I saw some beautiful corn up there, in 60 cobs. Five or six years. 
ago you could not get that in Ontario any place. You are learning and learning 
fast, but do not be satisfied. 

In other parts of the Province around Guelph we have clubs for ‘almost 
everything. We used to say “ Let the Government take it up,” but «what’s the 
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matter with you taking up these improvements you desire. Any ten men:who will 
put their heads together and think together long enough have the ability :to do 
anything, providing they are right to begin with. 

There should be a corn club in every little place. You ought to be thinking 
corn, and go through your corn patch and your neighbors’ and see that you have 
a good crop and not be satisfied with anything but the best. 


THE Boy AND GIRL. 


Once before:I made the mistake of speaking here and I spoke too long, and 
I made a mistake here again in speaking about the social life of the country, and 
somebody got up and told me I:was behind the times. I do not intend to make 
either of those mistakes again, but I am just going to say that if we are going 
to keep the boys and girls on the farm we must bring about better conditions. 
I know that there is a greater interest in farming matters because I get more letters 
from young chaps fourteen and fifteen years of :age, wanting to know when they 
can come to College, because, they say, they are going to be farmers and they want 
to know what is what.. A great many belong to pig clubs and calf clubs in the 
little school-houses. You can learn a lot.from a calf club, but they can’t make 
that a business. And after the day’s work:is over there is the long evening to be 
spent and the young chaps and young girls must have entertainment. In this part 
of the country:you have a lot of clubs and are doing well, but I want you to take 
still more interest in the school-house. Make it a centre for the young people to meet 
in and have a good time. Light.the lights and let them have some fun. Get able 
people to come in and speak to them, though you will find plenty of talent right 
among your‘own young people. Lots of lads who have come to the cities and become 
lawyers and professional men would have remained on the farm and made good 
if they had had.an opportunity to say something in:debate. They were filled up 
with ideas and had to get them off their chests. We would have better :county 
councils and better city councils if we had men who could get up on their feet 
and say what they wanted to, and say it well. 

We are trying, in the Department of Agriculture, as farias we can, to plan 
and publish pamphlets and reports and get experiments started to prove and con- 
solidate our:ideas. We want to get people interested. If there is anything that 
we can do for you, more especially in connection with the furtherance of your corn 
interests, I hope you will let us know. 


CORN IMPROVEMENT. 
Pror. L. C. Burnetr, or THE JowA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, | 


It affords me a great deal of pleasure to come over here from our middle 
western country to what we know:as the east there. I have come, not to to tell 
you about corn, with which you are familiar, but about some of the things which 
we have done and :of some of the ways in which we have done these things with 
corn. 

I really feel almost familiar with this country. Until a few years ago I lived 
about 150 miles west of here, in Michigan. The corn which I see here to-day is 
a vast improvement from:what my father used to grow and cut by hand, and go 
up and shock it by hand. We husked it on our knees, hauled it into the barn, 
cribbed the corn and:fed it to the hogs. 
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Corn SHOWS. 


Before J discuss that part of the work:which we have done at the station, I 
wish to talk to you folks a little while about the corn show which we have conducted 
annually at our own town and college. 

I remember, in 1905, our earliest shows. We had about a dozen leaders and 
they brought their:corn and a few of the younger fellows along with them. Now 
they took all the prizes, and the younger chaps, when they began to bring in their 
corn, couldn’t stand up against them,:so we had to alter the prizes. A man who 
has taken two blue ribbons cannot win anything but ribbons thereafter. The money 
prizes go to the amateur shows, :which are held two in the same room. All this 
has led to the development of quite a distinct type of corn. 

Going :in there in 1903, you would find fifteen to twenty varieties coming in 
to the Corn Show, but one of them invariably was winning all the prizes. 

In 1906 we ofered prizes for Johnston Co. White, onan Leaming, Yellow 
Dent and such varieties from the southeast portion of the State. Now they are 
almost dropped :except the Yellow and White corns and Johnston Red, and from 
the north Silver King is the favorite. We have done this by natural selection, 
and out of all these has evolved the matter of the score card. Our score ‘card that 
we use at our show is quite different from:what we had a few years back. 


JUDGING CoRN. 


When a judge-picks up an ear of corn he asks four questions: 

1. What is the yield? And out of all the experience that has been gained by 
all these men who came in, these ten men and the men they brought with them, 
now some 300, the first question they ask is “ What is the yield?” Now we don’t 
go in county «limits. The men from the northeast district judge the corn from 
the northwest and the men from the southeast the corn from the southwest and 
vice versa. ‘These men all ask the one question first: Will that corn yield? Is 
it big enough for our community? Has it constitution? Is it full in the ear, 
are the sides cylindrical, does it carry full sized corn? From that the men who 
have had experience in growing corn can judge:the yield to the acre. 

2. Will it mature? Is the ear too long or too big? That question is largely 
answered according:to climate. Our normal first killing frost in the southern and 
central parts is about October Ist, and the Show is in December. The judges 
look to see if the tip can be broken from the kernel. Is it chaffy or does it come 
clean? Is the germ bright or is it yellow and somewhat cheesey? In other words, 
Did the corn get ripe? 

3. The next point these men look for is: Does this corn show wunprovement? 
Does it look any better than when we came four or:five years ago? There comes 
the matter of the finer points of the ear. Has some man spent-his time and brains 
to produce a better ear? We have a few men who-have made fine showings of 
corn, The rows are straight, the butts and tips are well formed. These men are 
well known for that. Men will walk into the show, where ‘there is nothing ‘but 
numbers on the exhibits and pick out Mr. Seller’s, Mr. Plumber’s Mr. Ackley’s, 
Mr. Hunt’s. These men have made a name for themselves and their corn. And 
this gratifying result comes from selection and care. ‘Take the corn from the 
southern portion. Proudfoot and Cryder got their first seed from central :I)linois, 
but in ten years they put a stamp on it and made itiknown. So the points they 
bring out answer: Does it show improvement? Is it a corn:that has got some 
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breeding back of it? It is like livestock. You know the necessity of ‘shaving a 
standard for the market. In corn also we must have a-+standard. If you can 
produce a certain standard you know that pretty much of your crop will+be up 
to that standard. 

4. The last question they ask is: Will it grow? Now, seed corn that +won’t 
grow is absolutely useless. Twenty-five points are given for each one -of these 
questions and it is a good practice that if the corn falls down below zero on any 
one of the questions it will be thrown out. Will it+yield, does it mature, does it 
show improvement, and will it grow? If it loses on any one of these points it 
is thrown out. ' 

This Corn Show has done wonders for the corn crop of the State, too. It has 
unified the crop until in a season like this year, compared: with the season of 1906, 
which was quite similar, I suppose the majority of our corn struck the :Chicago 
Market as No. 5, and to-day our corn will go on:the market as No. 3, both yellow 
and white. The Corn Conventions have led to an interest in corn which -has raised 
our yield approximately three bushels per acre, on an average. Figuring :our ten 
million acres of corn, that is 30,000,000 bushels. That proves the value of ‘our 
Corn Fairs. ' | 

The story I have been telling you:is not something which has been preached 
out from the institution to the men, but the gradual growth in that State of the 
idea that the men have, and they have realized their ideal by development. 


Corn IMPROVEMENT. 


While the Corn Growers’ Association has been doing this work through the 
State,:not alone in the school but each man in his own community, we have done 
some work in corn breeding at our own institution. It is rather a simple story. 
Practically all the progress we have made has been :by ear-row selection and 
breeding. 

By that I mean that a certain percentage of ears—some 500 ears—were hung 
up in the seed house on hangers of this description, made out of wire. They would 
probably be handier for you to get than for us, because you are nearer the foundries. 

We planted fifty hills from each ear and these were numbered, and the re- 
maining corn was left on:the cob and numbered and put away until fall when we 
harvested this corn. The corn was brought into the cribs, and brought into a 
room with a cement floor and ‘there we had a httle Corn Show. We had the 
mother ears brought down and we had the score card which we change from season 
to season. Last year:we gave about 50 points for maturity, 40 points on yield and 
very little on the fancy points at all. This year the score card has changed because 
maturity was not a:factor in our crop. We are giving 50 to maturity, 20 to type, 
to fancy points and seed type, and the other 30 points are distributed between 
shelling percentage and kernel value of the corn. . 

We did not score the mother ear; we scored the bushel we brought in from 
the field. This matter of yield is measured on the scales, and the mother ears 
are weighed, and when an ear is scored it is scored by what it will produce. 

In 1907 we started this «work, and during the earlier years it went alone 
as such experiments do. In 1909 one ear out of 300 showed up which matured 
every year it was produced. :In 1909 we had a wet season, and it froze up and 
we did not get it in until spring, and this one out of the 300 (which is known as 
our No, 203). matured every year and was the highest producer. These things 
seldom go together but this No. 203 corn gradually increased. In fact it did so 
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well we put in nothing else in 1914; but we were not satisfied with the appearance 
of it so we had to make some changes. We had to use more brains on it, and the 
first thing we knew we had it late; and in 1917 we had another year like 1909, 
and then we found one ear to be matured out of what we thought was early. It only 
stood third, so I think we will be very careful in getting our yield too heavy in 
that section again. It matured too late. I hope we have learned a lesson from 
this third trial. That is one instance where the corn went right back to its old 
score after we had been using it for three years. 


Testina For SEeEp. 


With these 500 ears which we have, we take this same score card which the 
Towa Corn Growers use, only we switch it around the other way. We say: Will 
it grow? Because, if it will not, we do not want to bother with it. There are 
many means of testing, but I think about fifty per cent. of the lowa farmers to-day 
use what is about the simplest and cheapest process, what is known as the rag doll. 

I do not believe that anything has made the Iowa farmer so much money 
as testing his seed corn, and he did not learn to do that until less than ten years 
ago. 

Suess Corn. 


The people have learned the advantage of using a standard corn through 

coming to the Corn Show, seeing what others have done and then trying it out 
for themselves. We have asked the men and found out that they are using a 
standard corn because Sam Jones was using it, and it didn’t cost him anything 
to get it. That standard corn cost no more to raise or to cultivate. 
_. The next question we ask of each ear is: Will it yield? I told you a ee 
minutes ago how we answered that question. We plant in our field 16 rows out 
of 20. Then we have the four mother rows. Will the 16 rows mature and give 
as good results as the reserve seed we have on the mother corn? In that way 
the question is answered. 

We leave the breeding oe ee out until we have gone all through the rest. 

Does it show improvement? The question is answered definitely by the better 
appearance of the ear. Will it grow? is answered by the germination test. Will 
it yield? is answered by the test.in the field; and will it mature? is also. proven 
readily. These three questions are very. vital. 


A Farmer’s Mrtrnop. 


The next step we have is to get rid, in Iowa, of 90 per cent. The best 10 per 
cent. is kept and planted as an increase plot for seed. This No. 119 was used 
with only the very best success in 1915. No. 119 now covers our entire farm. 
Next year it will be sent out. Probably through our experimental association, it 
will be sent out to 600 or 700 farmers. It is almost impossible for farmers to 
handle small lots of corn. We have tried to bring that work up to make the farmer 
feel he should be his own executive, but there are only about thirty-five farmers 
over the State, leaders in corn production, who are doing this for themselves, and 
who claim it is profitable and interesting. It is interesting to them because they 
are interested in better corn and are willing to do this ear-row work. That is 
the way they are improving. ‘They are eliminating a lot of the work. They take 
about 50 ears, but instead of planting 50 hills they plant 25 in a row. They plant 
these some Saturday when the boys are home, in rows, usually around one side 
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of the corn field. Most of them are careful to get it near to their pasture. Then 
when it comes to the last of August or September, when we have a dry, hot spell 
(and conditions are, I suppose, not so different here from there), they feed out 
corn for the cattle. Mr. Farmer goes down and eliminates about 30 rows of corn 
and feeds this to his cattle, then he goes to the granary and throws out some to 
the horses. But he has 20 rows left. He will husk this and put it into bran sacks 
and he will take the mother ear and will shell the best 10 in the 50 old ears and 
he will plant about an acre of this corn. I think I could name over seven or eight 
men who have very materially increased their yield of corn and the quality of 
the corn on their farms, because they did not stick strictly to the show-grade type 
on the mother ear, but dealt with the progeny that they were producing. That 
is a very simple method of improving corn. The men who are doing this are well 
known throughout their community, and their seed sells for a dollar or two more 
than the average corn and people are glad to get it. The purchasers know they 
can go right out on these men’s fields and see what they are getting. 


LocaL SEED. 


It is not well to get seed corn from too great a distance away. We have had 
one experiment on this (it is hardly complete yet). We thave taken corn from 
practically the same latitude across the State. Five samples were taken across 
the north end and five across the south, a bushel in each sample, and the bushels 
were split into five lots and each of five men had samples of the other fellow’s 
corn. The experiment is just breaking half-and-half as to whether a man’s own 
corn would be better than what he got or whether there was one man in the north 
section who had done something to over-shadow the climatic conditions. The 
experiment is not complete, as I say, but I am well satisfied that in only a few 
instances will it be advisable to move corn more than two counties in our State. 

The work of our experimental association in the testing of this corn all over 
the State has been a great help both to the farmers and to the institution, in that 
the tests which we are able to make have been made directly under farm conditions, 
by the farmer himself, so we are not handicapped by the distance of longitude or 
latitude across the State. 

Q.—Would you mind explaining the manipulation of the rag doll? 

A.—The corn that we are going to test, if you are out on the farm of course, 
would be laid out on the fence board, on nails driven in the fence board. A sample 
is taken from the first ear, and a label pinned on the butt of the ear, and a similar 
number on the sample. The rag doll is wet and stretched out on a board so the 
kernels will stick a little. The kernels are picked six from an ear, the ear turned 
around and one kernel taken from the side, another from the middle, the tip, and 
so on. That is ear No. 1. We have a ticket here with a number, the number of 
the hanger and the number of the doll on it. This is placed on the ear of corn 
and a duplicate is placed in the doll in position No. 1, and so on. When the doll 
is full it is rolled very loosely, the looser the better. The dolls are -then placed 
in a bucket, crated in cross-ways and soaked for an hour. After the water has 
been poured off, the bucket is filled up with old newspapers and turned over. If 
there is any water left it runs away. This is set around the furnace at a tempera- 
ture of about 55 degrees. If you want to get through quicker increase your 
iemperature, but if you leave it down between 50 and 60 degrees when this corn 
gerininates, combustion takes place and it will produce what heat is necessary 
itself. You could put your hand in the bucket and it should feel about as warm 
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in there as new milk. You can handle about 800 ears in a good half-bushel bucket, 
and a half-bushel bucket won’t take any more space than a piano stool or a furnace 
scuttle, and we have proven it to be the cheapest way to handle corn because it 
is done in the smallest space. You don’t have saw-dust bags to look after or 
patent testers. 

Do not use cheese cloth to make your dolls, as the roots will grow through 
the loose threads and you cannot unroll the dolls. Old bleached muslin is best: 
because it will take water better than any other. In rolling, you will want to 
have a little extra space in the centre of the doll, so wind it loosely, and when 
you get to about the last two sets of kernels, lay it very flat and turn in the 
kernels a trifle and it will become tapering, as it turns in. Push the kernels 
toward the centre more. Up until about three years ago we used to put three 
rubber bands on for fear the kernels would come off, but we found that was 
entirely unnecessary because they never fall out if they have been well dampened, 
and the rubber bands had to be removed to avoid sweating. 

Q.—Can you tell about the vitality of the seed by that? 

A.—Yes, and no. Some people say that the secondary roots on the kernel 
tell something. In my own work I either take them or do not take them. I do 
not make any discrimination in the root. You can tell by your second or third 
testing what you are going to take for seed and how much you have to have. Take 
a season like last year, when you cannot buy seed, and you planted a lot of seed 
that tested lower. We used some that only tested five strong kernels. 

A.—There are three things essential—heat, oxygen and moisture. If you 
plant where it is too cold your growth is slow. If you plant where it is too wet, 
no oxygen can get to it and your growth is slow. Where it is too dry, it would 
not grow either. “All three must be present in their proper proportions. You 
will notice it is essential to change the depth of planting as you go on to a piece 
that is wetter, because your oxygen will not go down. I know with my own, I 
planted five or six acres shallow because I thought it was going to rain. It did 
not. I missed the rain by six miles. Corn planted the next day and planted 
deeper, did much better. 

Q.—Do you use tip corn for seed? 

A.—We do not at the station, because they are not satisfactory with our 
planter. Experiments have shown that the butt kernels will grow one and a half 
times more ears than tips. I think it is due to the more rapid start. If the ear 
should happen to stand up straight in the fall and the water runs down into the 
shocks and freezes around the ear, you need to watch closer the last half-inch to see 
if anything has happened. 

Q.—In inspecting seed corn in the field do you ever make a difference bes 
there’s two ears on a stalk? 

A.—We have made up our minds we do not want more than one good ear on 
a stalk. Two eared stalks usually produce a coarse grade of corn and less per acre. 

Q.—Can you tell me what is the male and what the female part of the corn? 

A.—The kernel is the female part of the corn plant and the tassel is the male 
part. Before we knew much about it we believed that corn was a branch plant 
with a pistil and stamens both grown on the tops of the branches, but you will 
find a little piece of tassel on the ear, or a piece of kernel on the tassel. When 
one plant is a little taller than another the pollen will fall on the one below and 
through natural selection it will equalize until one ear is away up and the other 
away down. If you will notice the number of joints and the number of husks 
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on the shank you will find it is.identical. You will find that the kernels are all 
produced on one branch and the pollen all on the other, through a matter of 
natural selection. The pollen grows high and the kernels lower. You will find 
that the things revert every once in a while. Notice the suckers; that is another 
branch that is struck off. 

Q.—Does it keep corn from growing if you cultivate it late? 

A.—It depends on the weather. In 1915 I knew of one man who put a 
chain on a little wheel and let his boy drag it for a month and saved his corn. 
The rest of us did not and we lost out. We have learned that we cannot go back 
after the third cultivation unless we can go back in ten days. If we can’t, we don’t 
go back, because in our section lateral roots grow pretty well to the surface and 
by cutting those off you do your crop damage, but if you can get in there before 
they are formed, or keep them down by cultivation you will not be troubled in 
that way. But in a year, when maturity is backward, you might not be able to 
get to your corn in ten days. It might be too wet. If you can keep at it steady 
enough it would be a good thing for a corn field to continue to cultivate it, but 
it would not be economic. Two farmers were telling me that the fourth cultivation 
of corn was the last time they could possibly cultivate and get their money back. 
They both agreed that usually the fourth cultivation was worth while but if they 
had any set backs at all they stopped at the end of the third time. 

Q.—In placing these dolls in the bushel measure, will heat develop equally 
in the bottom and top? 

A.—We turned the bucket over and the heat will rise in the same manner 
asin a room. One gentlemen was speaking last night about using a candy bucket. 
I think that would be preferable to the other from the very fact that you turn 
it over and it cannot be water-logged; that takes care of practically all the troubles 
you would have. 

Q.—The question has often been raised: Has corn that has long tops on it 
superiority over corn that has not? 

A.—It is not. No. The corn that has the most bushels of corn on it makes 
the best ensilage, according to our specialists in husbandry. In going out to 
buy corn for ensilage purposes they buy it directly on the number of bushels it 
produces. | 

Q.—I have heard some say that it is possible to have too much corn in your 
ensilage. Have you any experience in this? 

A.—Of course I have had no experience in this but I know they put in all 
corn at the dairy farm. Our farms are two or three miles apart. All I know 
is that they are very careful to get good corn. There are several machines there 
that will crush corn in the rollers. 


HAY AND PASTURE CROPS. * 


Dr. C. A. Zavirz, ProrEssor oF FreLD HusBaNnpry, AGRICULTURAL 
CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


This paper was read by A. W. Mason, who made the following explanation: 
Monday afternoon I was working away at the office and a telegram came 
through stating that Dr. Zavitz would be unable to come to Chatham for the 
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Fair. so it is my privilege to be here and help in the judging of the grains and 
small seeds. Before I go on, I would like to say a few things about your exhibition 
here. It was my privilege to be here several years ago, and I appreciate the 
opportunity of getting back here this year, although it was an accident. Last 
year you were laboring under great difficulties, weather conditions and a poor 
maturing year, consequently the show wasn’t up to standard. This year you have 
had everything in your favor in the matter of the exhibition and you should be 
proud of it. Although I was not engaged in judging your corn, I was delighted 
when I was allowed to go over some of your samples, and, in the way of small 
grains, I don’t think I have ever seen anything better, in the way of seeds, for 
variety, grading and brightness of samples generally. You have every reason to 
be proud. In the matter of small seeds, they were great! They were better than 
any No. 1 Government standard you can get, so it seems to me this year you should 
be proud of yourselves. ° 


THE LIVE STOCK OUTLOOK. 


Wave Tootz, ANtmaL Husspanpry DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


I am prepared to say that exhibitions of this kind exceed in value anything 
you can say, because they are put on by you and sometimes by the Government 
for your benefit and they are of value to you in getting you away for a while and 
in giving you that sense of success which is so necessary. Here in the southwest 
of Ontario you have special conditions, conditions which do not prevail in countries 
farther east or north. Now, I did not come down here for a minute to tell you 
what kind of live stock you should keep or how you should keep it. I always main- 
tain no man knows more about his own business than that man himself. If I can 
throw out any hints then I have served a purpose in coming down. If you do 
not agree with me, I hope you will bring up the matter during my address, that 
I may learn something from you. 

In Essex and Kent and the counties immediately surrounding them—what 
we call the corn belt of Ontario—you have special conditions. Land is worth 
$150 an acre and more. Now, it would be folly for me to tell you to go into 
unlimited production of live stock on land that is so high in value. Live stock 
cannot be used in unlimited extent in these counties unless you have a special 
man catering to a special party. But you can have better live stock and a lot 
more than you already have. I do not know how good your stock is but I know 
the average of Ontario pretty well, and I know there is plenty of room for im- 
provement even in sections of Ontario which are particularly suited for special 
crops as you have here. You require added fertility for your soil, and there is 
no better way you can get it tham by a liberal use of farmyard manure. The 
subject which Mr. Mason gave us, of field crops, is very closely connected with 
the live stock industry; the one is absolutely dependent upon the other, and the 
two are interdependable. The plant cannot grow and thrive to maturity unless 
you give it proper food. Your stock cannot do well by you unless you have plenty 
of that mature plant for hay and silage, unless you have good stock. The two 
most important things in agriculture, to my mind, are good live stock and good 
field crops. If we have good field crops to feed to good live stock we are likely 
to get a fair return from our agricultural farms as regards specialized farming. 

What is the outlook for live stock? And mind you this is only my own 
opinion. I do not know what you are going to get, and I am frank enough to 
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admit it, but comparatively speaking, the outlook for live stock in this province, 
in this section of the province, if you will, never was better, and I want you to get 
that straight. Comparatively speaking, and by comparatively speaking I mean 
this: Live stock and live stock products, to my mind, are likely to find an urgent 
market with good prices. I want you to consider that question in contrast to 
the other products which the land produces. Compared with all the other products 
of the farm, live stock and live stock products must continue to be high. 

We have been living in a period of high pressure and high prices—high prices 
not only in live stock but all commodities. The period of high prices, if you follow 
economics at all, you will notice is almost always followed by a corresponding 
period of lower prices. We had fairly high prices before the war; they became 
higher, of course, as a result of war conditions, which you would naturally expect. 
Now, to my mind, these prices must become somewhat lower even in live stock 
products that we sell off the farm. The tendency at the present time is downward. 
At the same time, live stock must continue to be the standing export from the 
greater part of the Province of Ontario, considering conditions in Europe... There 
is a shortage of cattle in all of the European countries. I have made a statement 
that Europe is about ten millions cattle short in the supply compared with what 
they had at the beginning of the war. Great Britain has as many cattle as she 
had when the war began. Great Britain is careful always and looking ahead, and 
she saved ‘her supply of good cattle to still have her proper amount of breeding 
stock which will be necessary to furnish breeders for all the world, as she has done. 
To my mind, one of the proudest things in connection with the “tight little isle” 
over there, as far as agriculture is concerned, is the marvellous number of high 
grade, pure-bred stock that they raise and send out, and we know that Great Britain 
is the breeder of all our best cattle, except the Holsteins and Belgian cattle. And 
when conditions become normal and trade is following the usual channels there 
should be a demand for all the meat that can be sent over. 

In sheep, there is possibly a shortage of two and a half millions, according 
to the figures that we have received. In pigs, there has been a great slaughter. 
They are twenty-five millions short, taking in France and Belgium, and Denmark 
alone is nearly two millions short. There is just a point there that possibly you 
might consider. I am prepared to say this: I am not going to say that down 
in Essex County you would be well advised to get to work and produce a 
distinct type of bacon hog, but I am prepared to say, that for the bulk of hogs 
vroduced in Canada, our market seems to be Great Britain, and Great Britain 
demands bacon hogs. Denmark, our keenest competitor, is two millious short, 
Canada, due to the wonderful efforts of the men on the land, has one million more 
hogs than she had at the beginning of the war. When things right themselves, 
as they will shortly, if we produce and send out a uniform product to capture the 
trade, we will get ahead of our competitor, who proved himself a poor sport in 
the war and sold his bacon to the enemy. I do not think Danish bacon will pick 
up in the market. And the easiest way, in my mind, is to put a premium on fat 
hogs. If a man is producing the right type, pay him twenty-five cents more per 
hundred than he was getting for smaller hogs and he will produce it. 

Now, in this corn belt, where you can grow corn, as they do in the United 
States, with a bigger degree of success than we can in any of the other counties, 
you are probably on the right line if you do not produce a big hog. You can 
compound a ration with corn as a large percentage which will produce a good 
grade of feed for hogs. If you can compete in the production of the large hog, 
which is the natural outcome of heavy corn feed, well and good. 
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We have 67,000 more horses now than we had at the beginning of the war. 
For some reason our horses were not taken to the war in large numbers, but at the 
same time, if you go out to look for a team of horses which will weigh 1,800 lbs. 
apiece, which are clean-limbed, sound and young, with good feet and good action, you 
have some hunt on your hands. We might as well admit right now that we have 
been breeding a lot of little, misfit draught horses. They are all right on the farm, 
they are all right for light work, but when it comes to marketing that horse, you 
cannot find a good market for him because there are too many of him and not 
enough of the good ones. ‘To make the improvement that is necessary we must 
have better breeders, we must be more careful about the sires we select—a little more 
size and substance if we want quality. In Great Britain the prices are abnormally 
high. Real good geldings are selling for $300 apiece, and were up to $500. One 
class of geldings went as high as a thousand dollars. These horses are being 
brought back from France, and will form the basis for the future breeds. The 
tractor is here, and here to stay, but the tractor can never drive the real good 
draught horse off the Ontario farm. 

We have room to do some big things in Canada. We believe we have the 
kind of people who can do big things. We have lots of room. We have only an 
average of six head of cattle for 100 acres of land, compared with Holland which has 
29, Denmark 25, Great Britain 16. In our exports to Great Britain, which used 
67,000,000 lbs, we only supplied 29,000,000 lbs., and we have a great market open 
to us there. We can send as much as we can produce, though, of course, we have 
to grow for our home market as well. In Ontario we have only about two head 
of cattle for 100 acres in farm land; in Holland they have 16; Denmark, 14; Great 
Britain, 5. Britain imports over 4,800 million lbs. of butter a year. This market 
is open across the water. There is a great demand for cheese, butter, ice cream; 
they will take all we can put out. Prices will come lower, but it is going to make 
most foods less. The man who produces the most he can and gets the best price 
he can for it, the going price, will not be out any. The successful man every time 
is the man who uses his head as well as his hands, and if a man is not producing - 
heavy crops to sell and a certain amount of stock, he is not making the best. The 
man who has worked the hardest for production is the man who is always best 
off at the end of the year. 

In sheep, I would wish to say that we have a million more sheep in Canada 
than we had before the war. In my opinion, the prices of lamb and mutton are 
not likely to go back where they were in 1910 and 1911. I do not think you will 
sell first-class Down wool for 10c. a lb. I do not think wool will remain as high 
as it was last year, when in the U.S. the average price was 68c. per lb. I under- 
stand the price is granted to the growers in Great Britain for another year. There 
may be a drop of 15c. or so; it may not drop; but the drop is not going to be very 
material, and it looks as if the output of wool is going to be a good thing for 
our farmers. In comparison with prices before the war, the price will remain very 
good indeed. We are told by the Canada Food Board that a normal supply of 
wool cannot be reached in the next six years. 

Ih pigs, we have only three for each hundred acres in Ontario. We could 
raise more, we should raise more, but I am convinced that in all parts of Ontario, 
the greatest need of the live stock industry—horses, cattle, sheep and swine—is 
more really high class sires. We have been raising too many little, plain, measly 
scrubs. We are using them and we should not do it, even on our grade herd. The 
only way to improve a grade herd—though I am not advising you to take to pure- 
breds if you do not want to—is to use a high class sire of the same breed you are 
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breeding. If you wish to cross breed, as some of you are doing with your pigs 
down here, if you do that you will find you need a prepotent sire. of one and a 
fairly high-grade sow of the other breed or you cannot carry crossing successfully 
after the first generation. Someone must look after the grading of the pure-bred 
females and pure-bred sires, to improve our herds as the years go by. 

Figures will bear out the statement I have made regarding the need of pure- 
bred sires. Four hundred and thirty-seven farms in Ontario were surveyed in 
Oxford County. It was found there that the men who were not using pure-bred 
sires were getting very low percentages from their cows. Those who were using 
pure-breds for ten years or longer were getting very high results, and the same 
will apply to beef cattle. Now, when you get pure-breds, don’t just be satisfied 
with the name or the pedigree on the piece of paper. Scrub stock in a pure-bred 
is more damning to you than scrub grade stock. A good sire, to my mind, is at 
least half the herd in all cases, and a poor one is all. 

But you will want me to say a few words in regard to corn in relation to my 
topic. Corn is the greatest energizing heat producing and fat furnishing feed 
we have. It is known to scientists for its value for fattening purposes. It is also 
known by the man who purchases it for fattening purposes, and, by the way, 
the feeder has always been just a few steps ahead of the scientist in the knowledge 
of feed. There is more food value in corn because of the grain and roughage. Your 
exhibits in corn are excellent. There are a number of bushel lots that would be 
a credit to any community. I counted sixty kernels to the row; the kernels were 
the same size and type, and the ears were all the same size and type. You can 
produce corn to perfection in this district, and you have in corn the feed which 
will do the most: for your cattle, considering the work put on, considering all the 
cereals we have, used for feed. It is the carbohydrate in it which makes it so 
valuable, for it is, of course, high in fat and high in oil, both of which are suitable 
for fattening. But corn is low in food protein. In compounding your rations, 
in using corn, always remember this (I am speaking of the grain now). Your 
corn plant is not high in protein, and you must add some feed which is rich in 
protein, particularly if you are feeding young animals—horses doing hard work 
or cows for milk production. Corn is also low in mineral qualities, low in 
calcium, and is, on the whole, not a food itself characterized as being a first-class 
feed for young animals. If you feed young pigs on corn alone you would expect 
and you would likely get pigs that were very weak boned and pigs that would 
go off their feet any time. It should always be used with a legume roughage, and 
‘to my mind the best legume forage is good red clover. If you can produce alfalfa 
you have a better feed than red clover, but that cannot be grown in all parts; so 
I would attempt to grow as much red clover as I possibly could for feeding pur- 
poses, aS corn, either as silage or crops, would be made effectual in connection 
with legume crops such as red clover. Corn is our most palatable grain, on 
on account of its oil, I presume. It may form a basis of rations for horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs, in fact, in the rations of all farm animals. It is good for dairy 
cows, but only in a limited quantity. If you feed dairy cows for high production, 
you would not feed a straight ration of corn. It is too heavy a feed for milk 
cows. It is better to spread it out, put more bulk to it, such as wheat bran, which 
of course, will bring up the protein value, or a little linseed or cotton-seed meal. 

With regard to soft corn. Sometimes you have fairly large quantities of corn 
that is not matured well—we have in sections farther north and farther east, and 
some seasons you have it down here. Providing you can store your soft corn and 
keep it from moulding it is satisfactory for feed. The dry matter in your soft 
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corn equalizes the food value of your corn, although it contains much more moisture 
and is possibly worth only about two-thirds as much as hard corn. Soft corn 
will contain better than one-third more moisture than hard corn. 

You may have occasion at some time to use corn-cob meal. That is, of course, 
simply the ground corn and cob all together. Corn-cob meal is a fibrous feed 
but makes a good feed for your dairy cow. It is not profitable, as you know, 
to feed corn-cob meal to pigs or sheep. They do not handle the fibre to such 
good advantage as the dairy cow, so she is the best animal to feed it to. 

The by-products of corn are gluten-meal, which contains the corn bran and- 
gluten. It is high in protein and is a suitable feed for dairy cows. However, 
we generally find that a variety in rations is important, and if you add the by-pro- 
ducts, such as gluten, in order to bring up your protein, to corn, you will not get as 
good results as if you add wheat bran or something of that nature. Germ oil 
and gluten meal are also by-products, but I need not say much about them. They 
are not very well known here. Gluten bran is a heavy feed. Hominy feed, you 
may hear off; it is made of corn bran, corn, and part of the stalk. It is bulkier 
than corn, a little better than corn in protein, but just about the same food value, 
though a little better for dairy cows because of its bulk. 

As to the coarse roughage from corn: You have corn fodder, which takes in 
the corn plant, ear and all, and you have the stalk, the corn stalk after the ear 
has been removed, and you have the silos. These three—fodder, stalk and silos. 
Fodder, being the whole plant, is naturally low in protein, about one-fifteenth in 
digestible values, whereas you want it one-eighth for general use, or one-sixth or 
seventh for dairy cows. There is no plant which will produce as much roughage 
as corn. Ten tons to the acre will give you 4,000 lbs. dry matter per acre, enough 
to feed a cow, and feed her well, for 160 days. If you have a 15 ton crop you would 
have enough to feed her a corresponding increase, but the fodder should be supple- 
mented with something giving more protein. About corn stover, I wish to say 
that I have seen corn stalks practically going to waste, and corn stalks will weigh 
almost as much as ears. Almost half the cob is stalk, and it will contain about 
one-quarter of the digestible crude protein of the plant, and over one-third of 
the total digestible nutrients, which are the real matters with which you are 
concerned. It seems to me that stover could be used to very good advantage in 
the keeping of stock over winter, as a maintenance ration. Where you are not 
feeding for any particular gain, used with clover, hay or some other food rich 
in protein, such as oats, a little corn meal, stover could be used to very good 
advantage. I do not think we can afford to use ears with corn stover, but a great 
deal more could be ensiled to good advantage than is being done. 

In putting it in the silo, of course, you would be required to add moisture. 
The actual amount no one can tell you. If you-add all that the corn will take 
up evenly, when water will appear on the end of the stalk after soaking it, you 
will have about the right amount. Some people say, use equal weight of water 
and silage, but I would rather take it the other way, or stand it on end in the 
barn and feed it out in its whole form during the winter. You will find it more 
palatable and slightly more digestible and more economical, in the end, to ensile it. 
You will find it a more valuable rough feed in the carrying over of young cattle 
and in the maintenance of dry cows, which are not pushing at any time—a good 
maintenance ration. Of course, the best way to handle the corn crop for feeding 
is to ensile it. Silage is one of our standard roughage feeds in this country and 
one of our best feeds. Corn silage is one of the best values, about the same as 
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dry corn fodder. Fodder, of course, loses about 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. of 
the dry matter in the curing. Silage is of course the more satisfactory way to 
handle corn as it adds succulence to the corn stalk. We should be careful, however, 
about the maturity of the corn when it goes into the silo. In the earlier maturing 
varieties, where you are sending out seed to other parts of Ontario where it is 
necessary that they get good seed for good silage, it is important, of course, that 
you pay attention to early maturity, and varieties that mature early to give the 
best possible seed. Corn, to make the best possible silage, should be cut in the 
glazed state. 

With regard to sowing thickly or thinly for silage purposes, we found we 
got practically the same feeding value from corn sown thinly in a drill, which 
cobbed well and did not give as much food in pounds to the acre; but, of course, it 
is rather difficult to get men to see this, and sow less thickly. We used about 
50 Ibs. to the acre. Some people laughed at the experiment, but you men here 
can prove it yourselves. Analysis of that which was heavier cropped and which 
was thinly cropped showed the difference. Remember this: the corn is the kind 
of plant that when it starts to mature it draws upon the stalk for food material 
to mature the cob into corn, so if you grow two lots, thinly and thickly, and plant 
and cut them the same day, you have as good silage from the thickly sown as from 
that which was heavier eared. I expect to sow 60 acres this year, but I do not 
think I shall sow it much more than 20 lbs. to the acre. Not that I expect that 
I will have a better yield, but it is a matter of expense. 

It was found, by Professor Day, in an experiment. that well matured corn 
was worth from 15 to 20 per cent. more than corn which was ensiled in the green 
state. Now I do not know that I need go very much further. Corn may be used 
in limited quantities for dairy cows. If you will feed dairy cows you should plan 
to add something to your corn ration, some high-in-protein feed, such as linseed 
or cotton-seed oil or red clover or alfalfa. For horses, corn next to oats is the most 
important feed. Horses on light work or idle may be maintained on corn quite 
often, but horses on hard work will do better on oats, corn being a fattening food 
and not so suitable to the production of energy as oats. Jor pigs, corn is a 
fattening food. But it should never be fed alone unless you have skimmed milk 
to feed with it. In conjunction with skimmed milk use ground oats or shorts, you 
can use corn with fine results. Not a very bad practice is to sow a crop of rye 
or rape at the time of the last cultivation and you will then have a mixture of 
corn and green stuff which is a little more economical for feeding on the land. 


Corn for sheep is fairly heavy, but you may use from one to three pounds 
a day for fattening. If I were keeping ewes over I would be careful not to use 
it too heavily. If you use it for horses or sheep I would advise using it coarsely 
ground, as it does not easily digest and is prone to congest in the digestive tract. 
To fatten steers, corn is very good. You will always find as they get fatter they 
will not need so much roughage. They will not eat it. Feed them hay or legume 
roughage, and as they fatten you will find they eat less of it. For horses, silage 
is not generally fed. In limited quantities it is better. If you have mouldy 
silage do not, under any consideration, feed it to horses or sheep. It is fatal 
to horses or sheep. You may be able to get away with mouldy silage for your 
cattle if they are not producing dairy products. Sheep may get two or three lbs. 
of silage, but I would rather have two or three pounds of roots. A good percentage 
is forty pounds of silage per thousand pounds of cattle, or thirty pounds of silage 
and twenty pounds of mangels, and with it two or three pounds of grain, 
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SPECIALIZING IN CORN. 


L. H. NEwMAN, SECRETARY OF THE CANADIAN SEED GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, OTTAWA. ; 


I have always been interested in corn conventions, as I was one of the pioneers 
in seeking the improvement of seed corn. When Mr. McKenny was secretary in 
Essex, he asked me to suggest some line that he could talk about in this part 
of the country and I said, “‘ For goodness sake take up the question of good corn 
seed.” In that part of Canada where I live we have always had to depend on 
either the United States or Western Ontario for our seed corn. Now, it sometimes 
happened that we would get seed that would give us excellent results from Western 
Ontario, good quality; and the next year we would order from the same grower 
and get seed that gave poor results. That was so often the case that we, in the 
Eastern part of the Province, came to depend on the United States to a greater 
extent on this ground—vitality. We found it was much safer to purchase seed 
grown in Ohio or some of the Northern States. 

Now, we believe that corn can be grown in Hssex and Kent and some of the 
adjoining counties which is better suited for our demands, where we grow corn 
for ensilage, than is the corn brought across the line. Our corn growers in the 
East buy thousands of bushels of seed every year, and they are not going to have 
the confidence they should have in the growers of this country so long as this 
situation continues. 

IT am very much interested in the seed situation, and I am pleased to note 
the improvement being made. Our Association, the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association, 1s receiving inquiries every day as to where the writers can get seed 
corn of one, two or three varieties. We are very careful about giving such informa- 
tion. We have got a number of good men to systematize it and do a certain amount 
of breeding work. Some have done that, but only a very few. Of course, the 
last few years there has been a very good reason for that. There is not a great 
difference between seed corn and feed corn prices, and as a result there has not 
been the encouragement to men to grow better seed; but as things are tending to 
get back to normal there is going to be a greater interest along this line, and I 
notice quite an improvement in the seed question. We must get back to a 
systematic improvement, and confine ourselves to a few types—one Bailey, one 
Early Leaming, and Wisconsin. Those are the varieties that we want down there. 
Flint corns are grown to a certain extent, but they do not worry us as much as 
the dents, which .we grow for silage purposes. Some are mixing them for silage, 
either growing them in adjoining fields or mixing them when they are put in the 
silos. We.can grow field corn, but there is not the same irregularity in type or 
strength. You can get better uniformity in flints. What we do want is a choice 
variety of dents from the seed growers. And if you, as seed growers, want to 
make a success of it and gain the confidence of the growers and buyers in the 
eastern part of the Province, you have to operate the seed plot, the plot that so 
many people think they have not time for. The seed plot does not require a great 
deal of ‘attention or time, though it takes some. 

Take out a number of ears of corn and sow each row in the plot from corn 
in a single ear. We find there is a great deal of difference in the productive 
capacity and formation of the ears. Some rows will produce double the fodder. 
From ears that look as near alike as two peas you will find some that will not 
do as well as others. We are getting down to type by eliminating the misfit types, 
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the types lacking in uniformity, and getting the types which behave well in the 
eastern districts. We need a number of first-class men in these counties here to 
take up that work. I am sure that any who go in for this work will find financial | 
encouragement in the near future to more than compensate for their time and 
efforts. 

These plots are operated each year and the good ears are selected. We choose 
the best row and take the best ears from the best row, and the next year these 
are sown in the multiplying field. Where it is grown under the supervision of 
our Association or the observation of it, we are able to give the people who are 
looking for good seed with some breeding behind it the information they are 
looking for. ; 

Two or three years ago there was some registered séed which was bred up 
and found to be uniform. Some of this went to the eastern counties and gave 
remarkable results. This same man asked me recently if he could get some more of 
that same corn with the tags and seals on it. I assured him we could get it for 
him. We have confidence in that kind of stuff. The men in the east are dealers 
in dairy stock and fat stock; they know what grading means in corn as well as 
live stock; and when they can, with a fair degree of confidence, go back to the 
corn grown in Canada they will do so. 

Now, the man who wants to make a success of this matter must specialize 
and look after and follow up these experiments to a little greater advantage. In 
the Winter Fair at Ottawa we had a number of growers from this part of the 
country offering their seed for sale. Some of it was eligible for sale and some 
was not. A flat price was asked for all that corn, $5 a bushel. Some was easily 
worth that, but there were only two or three lots I had any adequate knowledge 
of. That is where our system of registration comes in. Where the corn is grown 
under some sort of observation so it ean be registered and vouched for, where 
we are able to give that information that our buyers desire, the grower will make 
good, but he has got to have the goods. But the point is that in Ottawa, at the 
Winter Fair, and the Guelph Winter Fair and all such exhibits, where one man 
would undertake to sell this special corn and have a special booth and literature, 
he could act as selling agent for this. corn which would be much more economical 
for those men who have corn to sell. It costs considerable for a man to go down 
there and stay a week or so trying to sell his seed, when there are a number of 
men standing around doing the same thing. They do not know where they are 
at, and we want to assist the man who grew his corn under supervision and we 
hope to be able to assist him in disposing of his seed. We find that men who 
give attention to this work have perhaps not been very well paid; we believe they 
should be able to reap a fair reward for their efforts. It isn’t fair for a man who 
is doing this kind of work and has the goods to go into a strange place and try - 
to offer his goods to strange people, purchasers there, among many others, in 
competition with the fellow who has just ordinary seed corn. The difference 
between ordinary seed corn and corn that is bred up has been demonstrated to 
be so great that we feel there should be an encouragement for the breeder of good 
corn. Until our eastern grower can secure that graded corn he will go to and 
continue to look to the United States growers. 

This year, in examining your samples, J find that your germination is good. 
That has not always been the case and I am glad to find the advance. We have found 
that if a great many of the ears are low in germination it is not well to use that 
corn, and if a district is known to produce corn which is low in germination the 
eastern growers will be careful about buying seed from that district. Now, there 
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are a lot more men paying attention to the growing of seed than when these 
exhibitions started and we wish them every success. We would like them to have 
our opinion, looking at things from the outside, as to how they are likely to make 
the most of their efforts and we would like to see a number of men take up this 
work, as we are firmly convinced if they will do so they will make good, if they 
go at it systematically and have it in registered plots. 

Let me compliment the people of the western part of the Province on their 
improvement in the Corn Show. You certainly had a mixed lot of corn at Kings- 
ville two years ago, and there is a wonderful improvement. I hope to see still 
further advancement made in the production of seed corn. It means a great deal 
to us down east, and if should mean enough to make it worth while to you here 
to continue along these lines. 

Q.—What are the best varieties for silage in the east? 

A.—In some districts where corn comes on very fast, Wisconsin has taken 
quite a hold, and Whitecap is quite a popular variety. On my own farm in Lanark 
County, I have grown Whitecap, Golden Glow, Leaming, and I have grown them 
for some years, but I like Bailey. If we can get an early strain of Leaming we 
like that very much. Speaking of Bailey, I have an order in my book at the 
present time for a man who wants fifty bushels of Bailey that I can stand behind. 
I could not find it for him. That is not true of all varieties. There has been 
an advance in most varieties, but for some reason Bailey has fallen down. We 
have not any men at the present time who are specializing in Bailey. Do not 
get too many varieties. The best types are Leaming, Bailey, Whitecap, Golden 
Glow to some extent, although I have not found it as good in yield. There is 
nothing much better than Bailey or Leaming. Wisconsin, in many places, is too 
late. ‘There is no corn we get down there that gives quite as much foilage or 
fodder as Wisconsin, but it is a little bit on the late side. On the whole, I fancy 
Whitecap is grown more than any other variety. 

Q.—It falls down though, don’t you think? 

A.—Yes, it falls down with the wind. Bailey is much better. It has not 
so much base root. Flints with us do not give us the same tonnage, but they 
give better quality. Salzer’s North Dakota is one that gives us a good amount 
of foliage and stands up very well with the dents in total tonnage. In my own 
field I have one main field with Bailey and another with Salzer’s North Dakota 
and Longfellow. If the Bailey comes up it makes good ensilage. Then we husk 
the North Dakota and Longfellow. If there is a poor year for Bailey we use 
the others for the silo. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES. 


The report of the committee on “ Corn Standards” advised that the standard 
for Wisconsin No. 7 be changed in length from 814-914 inches to 8-9 inches and 
from 7-714 inches in circumference to 634-784 inches. Carried. 

This Association in its eleventh annual meeting desires to place itself on 
record as favoring regulations governing the sale of seed corn so that “ All Corn” 
sold for seed should be labelled United States grown, if imported from the ees 
States, and Canadian grown, if grown in Canada.” 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 
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* Killed in action, 


Entomological Society of Ontario 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Entomological Society of Ontario was 
held at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 4th and 5th, 1918. The chair was taken by Prof. Lawson Caesar, the 
President. The following were present at the meeting: Mr. J. J. Davis, West 
Lafayette, Ind.; Prof. P. J. Parrott, Geneva, N.Y.; Prof. R. Matheson, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt; Messrs. Arthur Gibson, C. E. Petch, C. B. Hutchings, 
F. W. L. Sladen and Dr. 8S. Hadwen, Ottawa; Prof. E. M. Walker and Dr. 
W. A. Clemens, Toronto; Mr. James Dunlop, Woodstock; Mr. W. A: Ross, Vine- 
land; Mr. W. E. Biggar, Hamilton; Mr. F. J. A. Morris, Peterborough; Mr. 
H. F. Hudson, Strathroy; Father Leopold, La Trappe, Que.; Prof. W. Lochhead, 
Macdonald College, Que.; Mr. F. Letourneau, Oka, Que.; Prof. W. H. Brittain, 
Truro, N.S.; Mr. John D. Tothill, Fredericton, N.B.; Mr. Norman Criddle, 
Treesbank, Man.; Professors C. J. S. Bethune, L. Caesar, J. E. Howitt and 
D. H. Jones; Dr. R. EK. Stone; Messrs. A. W. Baker, H. G. Crawford, Eric Hearle, 
R. M. Aiton, H. C. Huckett and others, Ontario Agricultural College. 

By the kindness of Dr. Creelman the visitors were entertained in the College 
Residence during their stay in Guelph. This arrangement added much to their 
pleasure by affording many opportunities for social converse, and also saved 
the time usually spent in travelling to and from the town. 

During the morning of Wednesday, Dec. 4th, a meeting of the Council was 
‘ held, at which various matters of business were brought up and discussed. It 
was decided that the next place of meeting be Ottawa, the date to be fixed later. 
A suggestion was made and afterwards adopted at the general meeting, that the 
Canadian Entomologist be issued in ten instead of twelve numbers, but that 
the quantity of matter remain as heretofore; and also that the size of the page 
be increased to conform with the majority of scientific publications. 

In the afternoon the Society met at 1.30 o’clock. After opening the meeting 
the President read a letter from Mr. Wolley Dod, from Mesopotamia, which was 
much appreciated. The following message, proposed by Messrs. Gibson and Tothill, 
was sent to Dr. Fyles:— 

“Entomologists from Canada and the United States now in session at 
Guelph, extend to you their warmest greetings and regret your inability to 
attend.” 

The Reports of the Council, Treasurer, Librarian and Curator were then 
read and adopted. The Reports of the various Branches, the delegate to the 
Royal Society of Canada, and the Directors were taken as read. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council of the Entomological Society of Ontario begs to present its report 
for the year 1917-1918. 

The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Macdonald 
College, P.Q., on Thursday and Friday, November 8th and 9th. The President 
: 

Q-E. 
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of the Society, Mr. A. F. Winn, Westmount, P.Q., occupied the chair. There 
was a very satisfactory attendance of members and visitors; among the latter 
were Messrs. A. F. Burgess, Melrose Highlands, Mass., and J. H. Emerton, 
Boston; Drs. T. J. Headlee, New Brunswick, N.J., and W. C. O’Kane, Durham, 
N.H. A large number of papers of interest and importance were read and dis- 
cussed, of which the following is a list. Reports on Insects of the year in the 
various Divisions of the Province by the Directors, Messrs. Gibson, Cosens, Morris, 
Noble and Ross; “‘ Further Notes on the Imported Onion Maggot and its Control,” 
by Mr. Arthur Gibson; “The Entomological Service of Quebec,” by Mr. Georges 
Maheux; “Some Important Insects of the Season,” by Prof. Caesar; “ The Apple 
and Thorn Skeletonizer,” by Dr. E. P. Felt; “Some Notodontian Larve,’ by 
Dr. J. A. Corcoran; “ The Problem of Mosquito Control,” by Dr. T. J. Headlee; 
“The Black Cherry Aphis,” by Mr. W. A. Ross; “A Comedy of Errors,” by 
Mr. F.-J. A. Morris; “ Transcanadian Spiders, ” by Mr. J. H. Emerton; “A 
Further Report on the Value of Dusting vs. Spraying,” by Prof. L. Caesar; 
‘Notes on the Ecology of Insects,” by Prof. W. Lochhead; “ Effects of Stable 
and Horn-fly Attacks on Milk Production,” by Mr. A. W. Baker; “Two Unusual 
Garden Pests. in. Nova, Scotia,” by: Profs W.. 2... Brittain: .*/The = ines 
mological Record,” by Mr. Arthur Gibson. These papers have been published 
in the Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Society which was issued by the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture in October last. The following papers were also read 
but not submitted for publication: “ Black Fles in the Dixville Notch,” by Dr. 
W. C. O’Kane; “The Nervous System of Caterpillars and its Relation to Classi- 
fication,” by Mr. J. M. Swaine; “ Habits, Behaviour and Tropisms of Insects,” by 
Dr. Arthur Willey. By the courtesy of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, were 
exhibited motion pictures of “ Field and Parasite Work Against the Gypsy and 
Brown-tail Moths,” through Mr. A. F. Burgess and Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt, and 
of “ Orchard Spraying in Nova Scotia,” by Prof. W. H. Brittain. A symposium 
was held at the close of the evening session on the question of how Canadian 
Entomologists can help to increase food production, led by Dr. Hewitt and parti- 
cipated in by many of the members. 

The Canadian Entomologist, the official organ of the Society, has been regu- 
larly issued each month. The fiftieth annual volume will be completed by the 
issue of the forthcoming December number. The forty-ninth volume, published 
during 1917 contained 440 pages, illustrated by 21 full page plates and 41 figures 
in the text. The contributors to its pages numbered 64 and included writers in 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia, and also 
in eighteen of the United States. The series of papers on “ Popular and Practical 
Entomology ” was continued each month and provided interesting and instructive 
information for the general reader. In the systematic papers there were described 
four new genera, 137 new species and 10 new sub-species or varieties. As a 
result of the publication from year to year of a large number of articles on 
descriptive and systematic entomology, there is a constant demand for back numbers 
and volumes. 

Twenty-five new members have been added to the rolls of the Society. 

It is with deep regret that the Council records the removal by death of one 
of our oldest and most distinguished members, Mr. William Hague Harrington, 
who died at his home in Ottawa on. the 13th of last March in the 66th year of 
his age. He was well-known to Entomologists throughout North America by his 
systematic work in the order Hymenoptera, and was justly regarded as our best 
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Canadian authority on this department of the insect world. Of late years he 
had taken up the study of Botany with characteristic energy, and became familiar 
with the Flora as well as the Fauna of Ottawa and the surrounding country. 
An appreciative memoir by Mr. Arthur Gibson and an excellent portrait appeared 
in the June number of the Canadian Entomologist. 

To the Society’s Roll of Honour in the world-wide war, have now to be 
added the names of Captain R. V. Harvey and Lieut. Vernon King, who have 
laid down their lives on the battlefield in defence of the Empire and the freedom 
of mankind. Captain Harvey was for nine years Secretary of the British Columbia 
Branch of our Society (1902 to 1911) and the success of the Branch during that 
period was almost entirely due to his enthusiastic work. In the collection and 
study of insects he devoted himself at first to the Lepidoptera and of late years 
to the Diptera. At the outbreak of the war he joined the 7th Battalion and was 
with the first Canadian forces who went to France. In April, 1915, he was 
severely wounded in a charge and died a few weeks later in a German prison 
camp. Lieut. King, an Englishman by birth and.a graduate of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, was employed in the Cereal and Forage investigation branch of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology, where he was doing excellent work. He could 
not, however, resist the call of patriotism and in November, 1914, he returned _ 
to Canada and entered the British Army. He served in Egypt and the Dardanelles, 
and subsequently joined the Flying Corps in France. During an air fight against 
heavy odds he lost his life on April 11th, 1918. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Owing to the want of funds available for the purpose, the only books pur- 
chased for the Library during the year ending October 31st, 1918, are Fabre’s 
“The Life and Love of. the Insect,” Burmeister’s “ Manual of Entomology,” and 
Comstock’s “The Wings of Insects.” Including these works, fourteen bound 
volumes have been placed upon the shelves, making the total number 2,285. There 
is a large accumulation of unbound periodicals, bulletins, reports and pamphlets, 
which, it is to be hoped, may some day be bound and made more readily available 
for reference. 

Respectfully submitted, 


CHaries J. 8S. BETHUNE, Librarian. 


REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 


The Society’s collections have been examined from time to time, and the 
necessary steps taken to prevent injury from museum pests or other causes. At 
the present time they are in good condition. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ertc HEARLE. 


) 
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REPORT OF THE MONTREAL BRANCH. 


The 3%6th regular and 45th Annual Meeting of the Montreal Branch was 
held at the residence of the President, Mr. A. F. Winn, 32 Springfield Ave., 
Westmount, on Saturday evening, May 1lith, 1918. 

The report of the Council showed that during the season seven meetings 
were held with a total attendance of 85, or an average of over 12 per meeting. 
A public meeting was held in March at the Redpath Museum, McGill University, 
when Mr. J. M. Swaine came from Ottawa and gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Protection of Shade Trees in Cities.” At this time the Lyman Ento- 
mological Collection was opened for inspection. 

During the season the following papers and talks were given before our 
Society :— 


1.. President's Annual Addressee. say. es re ae teria eee ee ae A. F. WINN. 

2. An- account of insects in iveretable plots te) ..40 eee eee Dr. CORCORAN. 

Dune USSOCK. “ITFOCNS, ae cs eee o eorare Eee gl ee ie ta, ae ee nee Lei eee eee eee Dre Ka Su ACKSON- 

4. A trip to the Provincial Forest Nursery, Berthierville, Q....A. F. WINN. 

SA few moths from. Bbondvilles QO. 519.1 7a.e eee ee ie ee A..F WINN. 

GNOLES 3 On | Dees iss se ees le ee oh: ele eens me elena oe erences Go AH HALL: 

7. Report of annual meeting of Ent. Soc. of Am. at Pittsburg, 

| a: A Pee PE AIM Sarah Oreie eee See ae ee A eK A fg ic Sik ay aN a Dr. CORCORAN. 

8. Notes on the Geometrid species of Genus, Acidalia, Guenesia, 

(la DOT al sxoncstehe Kaos ad worn ets ale eotie es CLT OREM ean a ae ie eee G. CHAGNON. 

5: Hemiptera found in-a’ backyard gardens 1017 en oe Gro. A. Moore. 
10. Description of Entomological work in England, 1917 ....... LAOHLAN GIBB. 
lJ] Chiloccomptulatalis: Hulst fea. we eee a ee A. F. WINN. 
12.) Che protection of shade: trees vin Chiesa aes ee eee J. M. SWAINE, 
3. EK. P. Van Duzee’s catalogue of Hemiptera of America ...... Gro, A. Moore. 
145) Collectinge*in Hn eland<1917 = 4c ee ee eee LACHLAN GIBB. 


15..The Daylight Saving Act, what it will do for Entomologists..A. F. WINN. 
16. Directions for collecting and preserving Orthoptera for the 
CODING y oct Gee ae ek ic ee Rg Oe ate As en ao G. CHAGNON. 


The Treasurer’s Report showed a balance of $150.93. 
The following were elected as officers for the coming year :— 


PYESULCTED ics cic EERE Ore CoN RUA LNG 

Vice-President =r ae: cee G. CHAGNON. 

Secretary-Tréeasurer “es. Gro. A. ‘Moore. 

EAD TOUT ake ato oe ee ee G, CHAGNON, 

COURT SS 5 cnr te te ee G. A. SourHeEn, Dr. Corcoran, J. G.iHoitmess, G. H. HAL. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gro. A. Moore, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TORONTO BRANCH 


The 217th meeting and 22nd Annual Meeting of the Toronto Branch of the 
Entomological Society of Ontario, was held in the Biological Building of the 
University of Toronto, Nov. 21st, 1918, the President, Dr. Clemens, in the 
chair. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. The 
report of the Council, the financial statement, and the report of the ee 
were presented and adopted. 

The report of the Council showed that atenine the season of 1917-1918, six 
regular meetings, one special meeting, and the Annual Meeting were held in 
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the Biological Building of the University of Toronto. The average attendance 
at the regular meetings, including visitors, was 15 persons. During the season 
the following papers were read before the Society: 


1917. 
WOVer ete Gl Spring PONS 9. seeds oth Oe me eet ek Dr. E, M. WALKER. 
DeCataw, Warwoervices ofglntomologists sie. oie lo. ene en Dr. W. A. CLEMENS. 

Summer Work of New York State Food Commis- 
SERV IR Pt seek PR RE aplsece Sen anaes Neigh AE in Ale ti geht at Ae ea JOHN DETWEILER. 

1918. 
we) Bed Ty COllectine Sea sonws.. . Gs «ase were alee vee Mr. H. V. ANDREWS. 
ROC rmpe ie A Gar kd OS eo ete etic al oe cena e a ee SN Shy nce bce Pror, L. CAESAR, Guelph. 
VLE eee ee ae OSS Led TI SO CUS ac Cte ca tne ce ino Sh LIE Sl a ee Le ee Dr. A. COSsENS. 
Apr. 4. Injurious Shade Tree Insects and their Control..Mr. J. M. Swaine, Ottawa. 
May 9. Personal Experiences with Tropical Insects ....Mr. F. J. Harrts, 


Seven new members were elected during the year: Messrs. D. E. Reid, B. 
Wright, Frank Foulds, John Detweiler, R. W. Blakely, F. J. Harris, F. Broderick. 

We regret to record the death of two esteemed members, Mr. Samuel T. Wood 
and Miss Dorothy Fraser. Mr. Wood was well known among nature lovers 
throughout Canada by his charming writings, particularly the weekly editorials 
in the Globe, on various phases of wild life, and his loss is keenly felt by a 
large circle of friends, to whom he had endeared himself by his kindly, unassum- 
ing personality. 

Miss Fraser who was on the staff of the Biological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, graduated from this department in 1917 with the highest 
honours in Biology. She won the esteem and admiration of all her colleagues 
by her fine character, her unfailing industry in spite of delicate health, and her 
unusually keen scientific judgment. 

At the meeting of December 13th, 1917, steps were taken toward the forma- 
tion of a special committee for the purpose of organizing a campaign against 
the Tussock Moth in Toronto. This committee met five times between January 
and May. The following programme was drawn up and earried out :— 

1. Stirring articles were written by several members of the Society and 
published in the daily papers. These articles dealt briefly with the destructiveness 
of the Tussock Moth caterpillars, methods of control, and the responsibility of 
the citizens in helping to combat the pest. 

2. On April 4th a special joint meeting of the Toronto Branch, the City 
Parks Department, and the Toronto Horticultural Society, was held in the large 
lecture hall of the Biological Building of the University of Toronto, at which 
Mr. J. M. Swaine gave a very able and interesting address on “Shade Tree 
Insects,” dealing particularly with the Tussock Moth. ae 

3. An attractive illustrated pamphlet was prepared, and 5,000 copies were 
printed and distributed to the schools of the city. 

4. Through the courtesy of the City Parks Department, four sets of lantern 
slides were prepared, bearing the same illustrations as the pamphlets, and giving 
short concise directions for controlling the pest. These were circulated among 
various motion picture theatres in the city. 

Special donations amounting to $35.00 were contributed by the following 
gentlemen: Major R. J. Christie, Mr. James O’Brien and Mr. Paul Hahn. 

The results from the campaign were very gratifying. 

The financial statement showed a balance on hand of $19.97. 

The report of the librarian shows that a large number of pamphlets and 
periodicals have been added to the library during the season of 1917-18, 
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Special arrangements have been made with the Department of Biology, 
University of Toronto, in regard to filing and shelving space, and by which 
members of the Department may have access to the literature. Good progress has 
been made in re-arranging and cataloguing. 

The publications received since the last meeting were presented. 

The election of officers was then proceeded with, and the results were as 
follows: 


PrESiGeit ds con ce taset ee Pe eee Dr. W. A. CLEMENS. 

ViCe-PreEsigent -.ete re eee Mr. H. V. ANDREWS, 

NECTELANY-LTCGSUTET nk eae S. Loaier. 

LAB OLN a ee Ce ce ee eee Miss NorMA Forp. 

COUNCU ree ren oe a eee Dr. E. M. WALKER, Dr. A, COSENS, MESsrs. 


T. B. Kurata, J. HANNIBAL, C. K. BRosst. 


The business of the evening finished, the meeting was then left open for. 
short talks by members {and for discussion. The following members spoke: 
C. K. Brobst on the Tussock Moth work in Toronto in summer of 1918. 

Dr. A. Cosens, on “ Observations on the Monarch Butterfly.” 

Mr. H. V. Andrews, on “A trip to Go Home Bay for Oeneis chryxus, var. 
calais.” 

Dr. E. M. Walker on “ Oeneis chryxus, var. calais.” 

Mr. 8S. Logier, on “ Observations on parasitized caterpillars.” 

Those present at the meeting were: President Dr. W. A. Clemens, Dr. Cosens, 
Dr. Walker, Miss N. Ford, Messrs. Kurata, Andrews, Harris, Reid, Wright, 
Hannibal, Blakely, Broderick, Brobst, Logier, and five visitors, in all, 19 persons. 


Respectfully submitted, 


: SHELLEY Lociger, Sec.-Treas. 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA BRANCH. 


The 17th Annual Meeting of the British Columbia Branch wag held in the 
City of Victoria, B.C., Saturday, February 23rd, 1918. The morning session was 
called to order by President E. H. Blackmore. Secretary Wiliam Hugh handed 
in his financial statement and read a report of the Society’s work during the 
past year. 


The following papers were read and discussed :— 


Presidént’s* Address: 25 cho wes iene ere elc oe Siete UE Seat teen nett E. H. BLACKMORE. 
Notes on the Classification and Bionomics of the Hemiptera ....WmMm. DowNgEs. 
Collecting in the Lillooet District—A trip to Mount McLean ..A. W. Puarr, 

. Life History of. Perigrapha  praeses Girt... cece ee ie canite ites Gro. O. Day. 
On ‘Parthenogenesis in the Honey Bee ............n.ccccccccecs WILLIAM HuGuH. 
Insect.Notes\ ofthe. Year> uae. fits ek eenatas eee ae R. C. TREHERNE. 


Afternoon Session. 


Notes on the Mycetophilidae of B. C.: 
A Revision of the B. C. species of the genus Hydriomena 
based on the character of the male genitalia .......... E. H, BLACKMORE. 
Notes on: the Acolothripidae. 22084. are eee a ee ee R. C. TREHERNE. 
Natural Control Investigations in B. C.: 
Life History of the Leaf-Eating Crane Fly, Cylindrotoma 
spendens, Doane (Diptera, Tipulidae) ................ Dr. A. E. CAMERON, 
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The following were elected to the several offices for the year 1918 :— 


UOT MOET SUC TE Ga! since ace sca aate F. Krermope, Provincial Museum. 

EAVES IW Ae RB fhe RE ECE adi ly el ae R. S. SHERMAN, Vancouver, B.C. 

Vice-Presigent *Cinterior). =o... J. W. COocKLE, Kaslo, B.C. 

VIC Lresioent™. (COdst ous seas Wo. Downkss, Victoria, B.C. 

Hons S€retaxry-TTeasurer: o. ketek : WILLIAM HucH, Box 20, Cloverdale, B.C. 
BOCTSOT Ue UUTOU eve et Ce eas eee Messrs. BE. H. BLackmore, R. C. TREHERNE, 


G. O. Day, A. W. Hannam, L. A, BREUN. 


The Society offered the Vancouver Exhibition Association two prizes for the 
best collection of types of beneficial and injurious insects put up by school children. 


REPORT OF THE NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH. 


Since our last report was presented to our parent Society a new number of 
our “ Proceedings” has been issued, comprising approximately 100 pages and 
including considerable new data on Nova Scotian insects and the problems con- 
nected with their control. Another Annual Meeting was held on July 26th of the 
present year, when a number of papers were read by the members and a successful 
session was held. The speaker of the occasion was Mr. J. D. Tothill, of the 
Dominion Entomological Branch, who gave a paper on “The Meaning of Natural 
Control.” The following officers for the year were elected :— 


FLOROTOPY DET eSigeniaee aoe ws eee Dr. A. H. McKay, Halifax. * 
PY ESICC Ite tig Samtcieicls woe era outa Ae -L. A, DEWoLFE, Truro. 

BeCTCLUT Y- LCS IT CT ier ttt tn ene. W. H. Brirrain, Truro. 

Asst. Secretary-Treasurer .... . 3s EK. C. ALLEN, Truro. 

COE UTULL Cua, irae che ee see ene A. KELSALL, Annapolis Royal, and Miss AILEEN 


HENDERSON, Lawrencetown. 


Like all other organizations our Society has suffered many inroads in its 
membership on account of the war. In spite of this we have been able to keep up 
our members to the pre-war level and are particularly fortunate in the fact that 
none of our members who have gone overseas have actually lost their lives in the 
great struggle. With the return of peace time conditions and the removal of 
all hindrances to our expansion, we are hopeful of healthy, vigorous growth from 
now on. 

W. H. Brittain, Secretary. 


REPORTS ON INSECTS FOR THE YEAR. 
Division No. 8, Toronto Distrrcr—A. CosEns. 


The unusual abundance of the Monarch, Anosia plexippus, during the past 
two years, led me to hope that this season I could obtain a series of notes that 
would be of interest concerning this wide-ranging Canadian butterfly. 

In looking over these notes, however, I find only a few of sufficient importance 
to include in this report. This was owing chiefly to the butterflies not being 
sufficiently numerous to prevent an ebbtide in the enthusiasm of the early part 
of the season. 
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Concerning the first to arrive of the migrants from the south I have made 
the following note :— 

June 15th. “Two specimens of Anosia were seen flitting about a few milk- 
weed plants on the Old Belt Line, near the Humber; one of the butterflies. ap- 
peared to be ovipositing, but the eggs could not be found.” 

The above apparently represents, in general, the date of the first appearance 
in Ontario of this butterfly, since it agrees with that noted by other observers. 
In 1900, Mr. C. W. Nash, Toronto, states that he saw the Monarch first on June 
14th, and in 1901, Mr. J. A. Moffat, London, noted its arrival there on June 12th. 

While the middle of June may be taken as the average date of their arrival 
in this Province, there must be at least isolated butterflies that return much 
earlier. 

With reference to this 1 find in my notes :— 

June 19th. “Mr. Martin saw, on milkweed plants, a nearly full-grown 
Monarch larva, also a much smaller one.” 

Later in the. day we found the larger larva but did not get the smaller. 
The one we captured was one and three-fourths inches in length. The egg from 


a 
: Dem: 


Fig. 1—Gall produced by Newroterus flavipes Gill on 
Bur Oak, Quercus macrocarpa Michx. 


which this larva emerged must have been deposited the end of May or very early 
in June. 

There are notes under two other dates in June. 

June 24th. “ Anosia butterflies plentiful around the milkweeds at Mimico 
Creek.” 

June 27th. “In the same locality as the preceding, caught three males and 
two female butterflies. These specimens were all much faded and worn, the wing 
margins were also badly torn. The butterflies were frequently mating at this 
time.” 

Nothing of interest appears to have been observed for a month, as the next 
note reads :— 

July 27. “ Many M-narch butterflies ovipositing, all the specimens captured 
were faded and torn. Larve were frequently seen, these varied from one-half to 
full-grown; ten of the latter were collected.” 

July 30th. “Several of the larve taken on the 27th have pupated.” 

With very little further feeding these larve eventually all passed into the 
chrysalid stage, and all emerged, sometime between the 9th and the 22nd of 
August, the exact date unknown owing to absence from the city. 
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Although these butterflies, during the last two seasons, gave ample oppor- 
tunity, in this locality, of observing their congregating habits, 1 was not fortunate 
enough this fall to see a single flock. 

I wish also to report the securing of the producers from a gall on Bur Oak, 
Quercus macrocarpa. ‘These producers have been kindly identified by Mr. Wm. 
Beutenmuller as Newroterus flavipes Gill. 

The gall, which is polythalamous, is an elongated, irregular swelling from 
the midrib of the leaf, but also extending out slightly along the veins. It is 
somewhat triangular in cross section. Opening on the upper surface of the leaf, 
from which the gall chiefly projects, are minute canals, one passing to each 
larval chamber. 

Length of gall parallel to the axis of the midrib 10-15 mm. 

In all probability a revision of the Cynipidae will place this species in the 
genus Andricus, as it closely resembles A. piger Bassett and A. petiolicola Bassett. 

The former is a polythalamous gall produced by the swelling of the petiole 
or midrib of the Scarlet Oak, Quercus coccinea. The latter is also located on the 
petiole or midrib of the leaf, but the host in this case is the White Oak, Quercus 
alba. It is an irregular, spherical swelling drawn out at some place on its surface 
into a short tapering projection. At the summit of this is an opening surrounded 
by a dense ring of coarse, brown trichomes. 


Division No. 5, PEreRBorouGH Districtr—F. Morris, PETERBOROUGH. 


My report for the present year again deals chiefly with Cerambycidae. ‘The 
first series of observations made relate to the obscure little Anaglyptus, Le Conte’s 
Microclytus (or rather Cyrtophorus) gibbulus. This insect had been taken in 
considerable numbers in 1916 and 1917, feeding on choke-cherry blossom, dog- 
wood and spiked maple, during the first three weeks of June. In the former 
season the blossom was well out by June 3rd, in the latter by June 10th. This 
season I made my way out to the place of capture about the middle of May, and 
found the corner of the wood where the insect had been prevalent already in the act 
of falling beneath the woodman’s axe! It was too early for the blossom and 
there was no trace of the insect. Before paying the spot another visit, I decided 
to wait till the end of May. Soon after this decision, however, a hot spell brought 
the blossoms on with a rush, and J was dismayed on passing a woodyard in the 
city one day to see a shrub of choke-cherry in full bloom; next day (May 23rd) 
I hurried out to the “ Wood of Desire” and found the shrubs actually shedding 
their bloom. J had missed the height of the imsect’s season. The air that day 
was cold, and I found only a single specimen. It was the more disappointing 
that I had arranged to go north over the week-end. However, on Tuesday, May 
27th, 1 was back at the hunting ground and had the good fortune to find two 
or three trees of choke-cherry in a somewhat less exposed position on the margin 
of the wood; here I secured more than 20 of the insect, including five natural 
pairs secured from specimens taken home alive and mating in captivity. June 
proved a very poor blossoming season in our district, and almost no captures 
were made on dogwood, viburnum and spiked maple. Beyond a single specimen 
of M. gibbulus taken on dogwood on June 1st, I saw no further trace of this 
elusive little insect. In each of the last three years when it has been captured, 
the season of its prevalence has been limited to a fortnight and is practically 
dependent on the blossoming of the choke-cherry clusters; viz., 1916, June 4-18; 
1917, June 9-24; 1918, May 20-June 1. 
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On May 24th, while at Lake Catchacoma, some 30 miles north of Peter- 
borough, I found an extraordinary number and variety of insects drawn in the 
hot sun to the choke-cherry clusters; besides about 10 species of Longicorn, there 
were a large number of species of Chrysomelians, Scarabs and Elaters; among 
these last, three species of Corymbites including C. hamatus and C. vernalis; 
but the most interesting by far to me of the day’s bag was a pair of the very 
handsome Cantharid, Pomphopoea aenea. Only once before had I ever seen this 
insect, and that was at Port Sydney towards the end of June, when I found a 
pair on the Nannyberry (Viburnum lentago). It is a large insect of a beautiful 
grey-blue-green shade and of satiny texture; the antennae biack, and the legs 
orange-yellow with black knees and feet. Of the species I am not quite sure; 
Dr. Bethune who kindly identified the earlier capture thought it P. sayi, but 
according to Blatchley the yellow and black legs belong to P. aenea. This had been 
1909, for it was just a few weeks before Dr. Brodie’s death, with whom I was 
staying in North Muskoka at the time. 


On the first of June I captured two specimens of the so-called Currant-borer 
(Psenocerus supernotatus) settling on a newly fallen poplar stem. On June 10th 
while ranging about a tamarac swamp for Pyrola and Cypripedium, I had the 
good fortune to capture a breeding pair of Tetropium cinnamopterum resting in 
' the shadow on the underside of a recent windfall of white spruce, the only tree 
I have ever captured this insect on. On June 15th—rather an early record— 
while foraging about at the “ Wood of Desire,” I spied a specimen of Desmocerus 
palliatus, flying from a small clump of the late elder; examination of the shrubs 
led to the capture of a dozen of these handsome borers; they had evidently just 
emerged and were crawling up into the sunlight from the stems, a few were 
already pairing and taken at rest on the underside of the foliage. A specimen 
of Goes oculatus was taken the same day on newly fallen poplar. On June 18th, 
while exploring a very rich corner of tamarac swamp, I made two finds especially 
that awoke happy memories; after an interval of 19 years, I found again that 
local rarity among the orchids, Orchis rotundifolia, and on the swamp Valerian— 
just as three years before near Trenton—I found Leptura chrysocoma feeding on 
pollen. Between June 18th and 20th, I took three specimens of this beetle always 
among tamaracs. On June 25th, I captured a specimen of Saperda tridentata on 
an elm log, and on a large billet of poplar in a woodpile, a pair of Pogonochaerus 
mixtus. 

On June 29th and 30th, during a short stay in Port Hope, I paid a visit 
to some woods four miles north where a season or two before the woodman’s axe 
had been very busy—far too busy, for every windstorm since has taken heavy 
toll of the surviving timber. The work of tramping in hot sunshine through 
bush, and stumbling or slipping on hidden logs and stumps was very exhausting, 
but a number of interesting captures were made. Among these, one Leptura zebra 
on the sheaf of foliage about an oak stump, five Neoclytus erythrocephalus taken 
running on the trunk and limbs or two fallen trees, a basswood and a butternut, 
one Clytus marginicollis on white pine, three Physocnemum brevilineum on 
fallen elm, three Leptostylus sea-guttatus in brush-heaps of white pine, one 
Leptostylus macula on basswood, one Goes oculatus and one Urographis fasciatus, 
both resting on the underside of a lodged trunk of maple, three Hoplosia nubila 
on basswood, two Lepturges symmetricus and one Hupogonws subarmatus on a 
recent windfall of basswood. 

On July 4th a trip from Peterborough to the “ Wood of Desire” proved very 
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successful: among other captures, two Liopus variegatus on fallen poplar, one 
Lepturges querci on sumac, one Xylotrechus undulatus on spruce, two Desmocerus 
palliatus from the same little clump of late elder as had yielded several captures 
nearly three weeks earlier, two Oberea tripunctata and one very small and faintly 
marked specimen of Clytanthus ruricola on raspberry foliage. Next day, on a 
dead branch of sumac I took a specimen of Neoclytus erythrocephalus. On July 
6th I took a specimen of Hoplosia nubila near Chemong from the. same dead limb 
of basswood as yielded over a score last season. On July 8th, three Liopus alpha 
from dead or dying sumac branches, On: July 11th in the heart of a large tamarac 
swamp on various blossoms including yarrow, daisies and fleabane (feeding on 
pollen in the hottest of sunshine) 19 Leptura chrysocoma, and on the edge of 
the swamp in milkweed blossom, three Typocerus velutinus and two T. zebratus ; 
I strongly suspect L. chrysocoma to bore in the tamarac, for I have never found 
it far from that tree. On July 17th, I took fifteen T. zebratus on blossom of 
sumac and milkweed, and one Leptostylus macula on a dying branch of sumac. 

On July 18th, while with a brother botanist on a corduroy road in a tamarac 
swamp north of Bethany, I noticed a strange butterfly that at first I took for a 
fritillary or silver-spot; on capture it proved to be the very beautiful “ Baltimore,” 
Melitaea phaéton. Investigation in September showed a plentiful growth at the 
roadside of Chelone glabra or Turtlehead, the food plant of this insect’s larva. 

On July 20th, I paid a farewell visit to the “ Wood of Desire” before going 
north to camp in the Algonquin Park. The day was spent following in the wake 
of the axe; here were taken, running on white pine logs that lay scorching in the 
sun, three Neoclytus muricatulus (including a mating pair); one Urographis 
fasciatus resting on foliage of a basswood stump; Lepturges pictus on a dying 
branch of basswood; these were all in the open or on the edge of the wood; in 
the depths among a confusion of felled hemlock, spruce and balsam, I took two 
Leptura subhamata and three Xylotrechus undulatus all on spruce. 

The active collecting for the season came to an end between July 27th and 
August 3rd in the Park with the capture of some Leptura canadensis and four 
specimens of Leptura biforis, taken in flight about our little camp clearing on 
Big Island in Cache Lake. 


Division No. 6, Essex. DistricT—J. W. NoBLe, DEPARTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 
Essex, ONT. 


ATTACKING Fretp Crops. Wireworms, white grubs, cutworms, grasshoppers, 
crickets. Considerable damage was done in the spring by white grubs to straw- 
berry beds, wireworms to potatoes, cutworms to cabbage and tobacco plants, espe- 
cially to the latter; a considerable acreage of tobacco had to be replanted on 
account of the ravages of the cutworm. In July owing to the very hot weather we 
had more trouble with grasshoppers and crickets than has been experienced in 
this county for some years. Grasshoppers stripped considerable vegetation but 
largely confined their energy to cutting binder twine ,after the sheaves had 
been tied. Many reports have been received in some instances where crickets 
and grasshoppers had destroyed binder twine in wholesale quantities. Clover seed 
midge was reported from a number of fields, but is not believed to be common 
throughout the county. Hessian fly: some reports of injury during fall of 1918. 

ATTACKING Fruir Trees. Codling Moth very plentiful especially in uncared 
for orchards; considerable damage done in orchards that had not been sprayed, 
about three broods reported in many instances. 
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Plum Curculio very plentiful in plum orchards this season, considerable 
damage to apples. | 

San José Scale appears to be considerably winter killed during severe winter 
of January, 1918, still quite plentiful in uncared for orchards. 

Tent caterpillar not common, few nests seen. Fall webworms rather plentiful. 

Aphids. Considerable damage to tree fruits, very effectively controlled by 
tobacco decoction. 

Peach tree borer very plentiful especially on trees which winter killed last 
winter. | 

Apple Maggot noticeably plentiful in one orchard, very little damage on the 
whole. 

Fruits AND VeceraBLes. Melon aphid and cucumber aphid again this 
season accounted for a great loss among the cucumber and melon growers but 
after the experience of last year a great many fields were saved by early spraying, 
tobacco decoction being the most popular remedy. 

Onion thrips very plentiful in the Pelee marsh, no remedy as yet found 
satisfactory. 

Onion root maggot again very plentiful, considerable acreage lost. 

Asparagus beetles plentiful but as the acreage is limited very little reported. 

Capsids were considered by Dr. Bethune to have been the cause of white 
spots appearing on the early tomato crop. Upon careful examination no insects 
were found and no cause could be located. It occurred in two fields and accounted 
for considerable loss. 

Squash bugs and cucumber beetles. Considerable loss to the pickle growers 
resulted from these insects. Trapping was tried but with little success, application 
of a repellant seemed to have only partial results. 

Greenhouse Insects. Greenhouse men experienced considerable trouble during 
the winter of 1917-18 with greenhouse white fly and with aphids. Nematodes 
were also plentiful. The best growers, however, practised soil sterilization and 
occasionally fumigated with hydrocyanic gas. 


Ture PresmpENT: I shall now ask Father Leopold to read his paper on 
“Economic Entomology in Quebec.” 

Farther Leorpotp: Mr. President, I was so anxious to secure further informa- 
tion on spraying that I did not prepare a paper but a series of questions which 
I hope you and other entomologists who have been studying spray mixtures will 
answer. I believe this will be of more value than my paper would have been. 
My questions are :— 

1. What spray mixtures should I recommend to our people next year for 
apple orchards? 

2. Is it true that Bordeaux mixture causes very great injury by russeting 
the fruit? If so, which application causes most of the russeting? 

3. What recommendations should be made in regard to dusting? 

Tub PRESIDENT: As neither Mr. Sanders nor Prof. Brittain are here from 
Nova Scotia I shall ask Dr. Hewitt to tell us something about Mr. Sanders’ 
results and what he intends to recommend this year in Nova Scotia. 


Dr. Hewitr: I cannot, of course, respond to your request with as much 
satisfaction to those who are interested in this subject as Mr. Sanders would have 
been able to give had he been here. 
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Owing to what appears to be an injurious effect of lime sulphur in reducing the 
crop of apples in Nova Scotia, Mr. Sanders turned his attention to Bordeaux 
mixture which had been almost entirely given up in favor of lime sulphur as the 
fungicide in apple spraying. While it is, of course, not our function to investigate 
fungicides we were compelled to study them as carriers of insecticides. In Nova 
Scotia there is not the same demand for a scale destroying spray such as lime 
sulphur as in Ontario owing to the absence of San José Scale, the existence of 
which insect was chiefly responsible for the adoption of lime sulphur in other 
parts of the country. 

Coupled with the scalicide properties of lime sulphur was its easy preparation 
and the powerful advocacy of the manufacturers. We found that when Bordeaux 
was substituted for lime sulphur in certain of the sprays we obtained better results 
both from the point of view of production and condition of the foliage; we also 
found that the trouble of russeting could be obviated by not using Bordeaux in 
the third spray, that is, the spray when the blossom petals have fallen which is 
apparently the period when the setting fruit is most susceptible to the Bordeaux 
injury. 

In view of the excellent results that we obtained in our experimental plots 
and that have been obtained by some of the more prominent fruit growers in 
Nova Scotia, we are recommending the use of Bordeaux mixture instead of lime 
sulphur in the first, second and fourth sprays. In the third spray we find that 
sodium polysulphide has given us the best results. As an insecticide we are 
recommending in each spray the use of arsenate of lime. 

We have felt that far too little is known with regard to the chemistry and 
bio-chemistry of spraying. Spray mixtures have often been recommended without 
a careful study of their chemical constitution or of their effect on foliage, fruit 
or insects. Accordingly, we are now making a very careful study of the chemical 
nature of the different compounds that result from mixing various insecticides 
with fungicides and of the effect of such compounds on the trees and on the 
insects that they are expected to destroy. By these means we hope to secure exact 
data that will enable us to experiment to better advantage and to secure results 
of real value. 

But after all, I feel that the ultimate test will be made by the fruit grower 
who will be the best judge as to the sprays giving the best results, and after 
having carried out our investigations to the best of our ability we shall have to be 
content to leave the matter in the hands of the grower. If we can demonstrate 
to him the superiority of one spray over another he is generally willing to be 
convinced and to act according to our advice. Further, it is a mistake to assume 
that a spray combination that is the best in one fruit growing section of the 
country will be the best in another. Spraying systems must be worked out to 
suit the various localities. The day of the universal spray calendar has long 
passed and for this reason we are endeavoring to study our spraying problems 
locally. 

Pror, Caesar: TI shall briefly answer Father Leopold’s questions and then 
ask Prof. Parrott to give us the benefit of his experiments in New York State. 

I myself intend to recommend as usual lime-sulphur for the first spray, that is 
the one given either before or as the buds are bursting or just after they have 
burst. For the second spray, the one just before the blossoms burst, I shall reecom- 
mend either lime-sulphur, 1 gallon to 35 gallons of water, or Bordeaux mixture, 
4.4.40, and to each of these either arsenate of lead or arsenate of hme. For 
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the third application, the one just after the blossoms have fallen, I shall recom- 
mend lime-sulphur 1 gallon to 40 gallons of water, and the usual amount of 
arsenate of lead. 

At present I do not feel like advising against the substitution of arsenate of 
lime for arsenate of lead with lime-sulphur, though I am not yet convinced that 
it is so safe. A warning, however, should be given, that some brands of arsenate 
of lime are much inferior to others and much less safe. 

In a very wet period I should prefer Bordeaux to lime-sulphur for the spray 
just before bloom, because it will remain on the trees longer and thus keep 
off scab longer than lime-sulphur. I do not recommend it for the third application 
because it russets the fruit, some years very badly and every year to some extent. 

As to the dropping of fruit which follows later applications of lime-sulphur 
in Nova Scotia, this has not taken place in Ontario in my own or any other 
person’s experiments that I am aware of. I believe the difference in climate 
between the two Provinces accounts for the different results obtained. 

As to the dust method of treating orchards, I do not intend to recommend 
it for the present. I have obtained good results from it myself but the fruit 
growers do not succeed well with it. They also object to the cost. The new 
spray guns have made them much better satisfied with liquid sprays. 

Pror, Parrorr: In our State I beleve we have more pests to combat than 
you have in your fruit growing sections. We have San José Scale, and use lime- 
sulphur because it is cheap and nearly fool-proof from the standpoint of the 
farmer. We have the Pear Psylla, which is a very common pest in our pear 
growing sections, and we rely on lime-sulphur to combat that insect; and we have 
the various mites which are held in check by sulphur sprays. Considered from 
the standpoint of the dormant application we have to consider some spray mixture 
which will handle those particular pests. 

Our change from Bordeaux to lime-sulphur was brought about by the attitude 
of our fruit growers. There was a period in the ’90’s and ten or fifteen years 
ago when growers suffered severe injury from Bordeaux mixture. As a result 
of this injury the farmers swung over to the use of the lme-sulphur, because 
the fruit presented so much better an appearance from its use. As far as New York 
is concerned (and J think I am safe in speaking for the men at Cornell as well 
of those of the New York Experiment Station) we would not dare to recommend 
Bordeaux to apple growers in our State; it causes too much injury. 

I have been very much interested in the question of dropping of fruit. It 
seems to me it is one of the points which should be looked into. For two years 
we have carried on comparative experiments with lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead 
and Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead, and in 1917 we had a larger drop 
on the check trees than on those sprayed with lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead 
or Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead. 

We tested nine brands of calcium arsenate this summer and also tested a 
formula given by our Federal Government for home-made calcium arsenate. In 
the work on the station grounds we had no injury, not even yellowing, in any 
plot sprayed with a commercial brand, notwithstanding the fact that we gave all 
four applications. We had, however, serious yellowing following the second applica- 
tion of the home-made preparation. 

A point was made in regard to dusting. There is involved a consideration 
of the fact that in certain districts of New York the red bugs are a most injurious 
pest. We have no contact dusting material which favorably controls them. I 
doubt whether dusting will get very much encouragement the coming season. 
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INSECTS OF THE SEASON IN ONTARIO. 


W. A. Ross, Dominion ENTOMOLOGICAL LABORATORY, VINELAND STATION, ONT., 
AND L. CAESAR, ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


ORCHARD INSECTS. 


San José ScaLe (Aspidiotus perniciosus). The severe winter of 1917-18 
destroyed a very high percentage of the scale. Inspectors from all scale districts 
report less of this insect this year than for many years. In two~ Woodstock 
orchards infested for at least the past ten years, it has, so far as the Provincial 
Inspector could judge, completely disappeared, no live scale being found on 
fruit or branches in October. 

GREEN APPLE APHIS (Aphis pomt). During the summer there was a wide- 
spread outbreak of the Green Apple Aphis. In most orchards the infestation 
did not attain serious proportions until about mid-July, and from then on it 
was somewhat rapidly brought under control by hot, dry weather and by insect 
enemies, until by the second week of August comparatively few aphids were left 
on the trees. 

In most cases no great damage was caused by the aphis apart from coating 
the fruit with the sooty honeydew fungus. Fortunately, most of this was washed 
off before picking time by heavy rains. 

WuItE-MARKED Tussock Morn (Hemerocampa leucostigma). In view of 
- the abundance of the tussock moth egg masses on orchard trees last fall, the out- 
break of this season came as no surprise. Apple and plum orchards throughout 
the Niagara District and Western Ontario were badly infested and much damage 
was done to the fruit. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the tussocks were parasitized so heavily by 
hymenopterous and tachinid parasites that only an insignificant number reached 
the adult stage. We can safely look forward to next year as a season of com- 
parative immunity from this pest. 

Pear AND CHERRY SLUG (Caliroa cerast). During June and July, cherry, 
pear and plum trees in various parts of the Province were seriously injured by 
this insect. In many orchards the foliage, particularly of sour cherry trees, was 
almost wholly destroyed. At picking time much of the fruit on badly infestcd 
sour cherry trees was wizened, slug-eaten and unfit for sale. 

A very large percentage of the second generation eggs were destroyed by a 
minute parasite, Trichogramma minutum Riley.* 

Pear Psyitia (Psylla pyricola). This pest was again very abundant in 
various pear orchards from Burlington to the Niagara River. It is worth while 
recording here that large numbers of trees which had been seriously injured by 
pear psylla in preceding seasons succumbed to the low temperatures of last 
winter. 

Fruit Tree Lear-rouver (Tortrix argyrospila). This insect has apparently 
almost completely disappeared east of Toronto, but there are some indications 
that it may be on the increase in the south-western part of the Province. At 
Simcoe, it caused considerable loss to Greenings. At Ancaster, there are a good 
many egg masses, indicating that in this locality there will lkely be considerable 
injury from the leaf roller next year. 


*Species determined by Mr. A. B. Gahan, U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 
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Cuerry Fruirv Frirs (Rhagoletis congulata and fausta). In the Burlineton 
and Niagara Districts, the crop in some unsprayed orchards of Montmorency and 
Morello cherries was a complete loss because of the large percentage of wormy 
fruit. 

The severe losses caused by the fruit flies last year induced nearly all the 
larger growers to spray this season. No sweetening was used, and in many cases 
a fungicide was added to the poison without detriment to the efficiency of the 
treatment. 

A braconid parasite, Opius ferruginea Gahan,* was found in fairly large 
numbers ovipositing in maggot-infested fruit in an orchard near Jordan, and 
in another orchard at Burlington. The same species was bred from wormy cherries 
in late August and early September. 

Bup Morn (T7'metocera ocellana). Kast of Toronto and in parts of Western 
Ontario, the bud moth was very prevalent this spring. 

Lesser Appts Lear-rotuer (Alceris minuta). In September, a farmer of 
Bruce County wrote for information about a caterpillar that folded apple leaves 
over and fastened the edges together. Specimens were asked for but when he 
went to gather them on October 29th, he found the larve had deserted the leaves. 
This fact and the description given of the caterpillar and its work indicate almost 
without doubt that the species was Alceris minuta. The farmer stated that almost 
every leaf in the orchard was folded. The Lesser Apple Leaf Roller is not 
common in Ontario. 

THe Rep-HuMPED APPLE Worm (Schizura concinna), the YELLOW-NECKED 
APPLE CATERPILLAR (Datana ministra), and the Faun Wrsworm (Hyphantria 
cunea) were prevalent in the Niagara and Burlington districts. 

THe Pear TuHrips (Taentothrips inconsequens). This species, hitherto un- 
recorded in Ontario, was taken on pear trees last spring in a large orchard near 
Beamsville. Fortunately, the thrips was present in very small numbers and 
apparently was not causing any appreciable injury. 

It is highly probable that this insect has been present in the Niagara district 
for a number of years and has not been. observed heretofore simply because it 
has never assumed economic importance. 


InsEcts INJURIOUS; TO SMALL FRUITS. 


BuAcKBERRY Lear-MIner (Metallus bethunei or M. rubv). This miner, 
though very abundant last year, was even more abundant this year. Practically 
every leaf in several plantations had from one to fifty mines, and nearly all the 
older and lower leaves died and fell off in late July and early August. These 
were replaced by new foliage which in turn became mined in September. All 
efforts to control the insect failed. In experiments conducted at Burlington 
large numbers of adults were poisoned by spraying the leaves with sweetened 
arsenate of lead. It was found, however, that to be effective the spray Would 
have to be applied daily for almost a month because the adults continued to 
emerge for about that long, and they were found to feed only upon the mixture 
before it dried, paying no attention to it after this. 

In experiments with contact insecticides the sawflies were easily hit but 
even when drenched with kerosene emulsion, usual summer strength, or with 
whale oil soap 1 Ib. to 4 gals., they recovered as soon as dry and were quite 
uninjured. . 


*Species determined by Mr. A. B. Gahan, U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 
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Last year many parasites were present but this year there were very few 
cases of parasitism seen. 

STRAWBERRY WEEVIL (Anthonomus signatus). This species was unusually 
destructive in Halton County and in the Niagara district. In many strawberry 
plantations, especially in those adjoining wood-lots, from 30 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. of the crop was destroyed by this pest. 

In a strawberry plantation at Vineland the depredations of the weevil were 
apparently completely checked by a heavy application of sulphur and arsenate 
of lead dust (80 parts of sulphur, 10 parts arsenate of lead, 10 parts filler). 

STRAWBERRY LEAF-ROLLER (Ancylis comptana). At Buriingtcn on July 
25th many strawberry leaves were found infested with this roller and numerous 
moths could be seen flying over the plants late in the evening. All stages of 
the insect—eggs, larve, pup and adults—were to be found at that date. Com- 
paratively little injury was done. Growers say that the insect, although common 
for years, has not caused much loss. 

Rep SPIDER (Tetranychus bimaculatus or T. telarius). During the latter part 
of July raspberry bushes in the Vineland district were seriously injured by 
the red spider. 


INsSECTs INJURIOUS To TRUCK CROPS. 


CABBAGE Roor-MaGceor (Chortophila brassicae). This pest has seldom been 
more destructive to cabbage, cauliflower and radish than it was this year. Com- 
plaints were received concerning it from all parts of the Province. In Carleton 
County considerable loss was caused on some farms by the maggots attacking and 
destroying young turnips. 

Onton Maccor (Hylemyia antiqua). This insect, though not so abundant 
as the cabbage root-maggot, was present in considerable numbers in many localities. 

Srep Corn Maccor (Chortophila fusciceps). Not nearly so many complaints 
of injury to beans from this maggot were received this year as last. Seed potatoes 
in the vicinity of Brantford were badly attacked. A few complaints of injury 
to beans, seed corn, and potatoes were received from other districts. 

CABBAGE Worm (Pontia rapae). In the Niagara district this pest was 
unusually abundant. ; 

Bret Lear-MInER (Chortophila vicina). Numerous mines caused by this 
miner were seen at Guelph and Burlington on beets and a considerable number 
on mangels. On July 2nd many eggs were to be seen on the under surface of the 
leaves. Nearly all these eges or the maggots from them must have perished, for 
very few mines were observed after that date. . 

Parsnip WEBWorM (Depressaria heraclhana). 'This species was decidedly 
destructive to the parsnip seed crop in parts of Western Ontario, and at Guelph 
and Vineland. 

Carrot Rust Fry (Psila rosae). Specimens of carrots injured by this fly 
were received from Guelph, Fergus, Toronto, Shelburne, St. Mary’s and Listowel. 

CurworMs: Corn and garden crops suffered to a considerable extent from 
cutworm injury. 


INsECTs INJuRIOUS TO FIELD CROPs. 


For the most part, field crops were injured very little by insects. 
Wueat Insects. The Wheat Midge (Thecodtplosis mosellana Gehin) which 
caused so much alarm in 1917 was not at all abundant this year. In rearing 
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cages at the Vineland Station Entomological Laboratory, adult midges emerged 
from June 18th to July 4th, most of them coming out about June 23rd and 24th. 

While looking into the wheat midge situation, a slight amount of Hessian 
Fly (Mayetwola destructor) injury was noticed near Ridgeway, Welland County, 
and in two wheat fields near Beamsville, the Wheat Joint Worm (Isosoma tritict) 
in considerable numbers was found at work. 

Wireworms. According to Mr. H. F. Hudson, the oat crop in Caradoc, 
Middlesex, was seriously injured by the wireworm, Agriotes mancus. 


MISCELLANEOUS PESTS, 


WarBLE Fry (Hypoderma bovis). Numerous complaints of cattle gadding 
were received. Farmers who had not previously seen their cattle stampeded in 
this way and who learned that a fly was the cause, became much alarmed lest 
the pest should increase. 

It looks as if Hypoderma bovis were becoming more abundant and more 
widely distributed through the Province. In some districts, however, it does 
not seem to be present yet, for stock men in these claim they never saw their 
cattle gadding. 

Rose Miner (Dasyneura rhodophaga). This undesirable alien, already well 
established in a large rose garden near London and in Toronto greenhouses, has 
invaded another part of Ontario, viz., Port Dover, where it was found this year at 
work in Messrs. Ivey & Sons’ greenhouses. 

In order to prevent the further spread of the midge, the following recom- 
mendations have been made to florists :— 

(1) Whenever possible, growers should propagate their own roses. 

(2) New stock should be obtained from non-infested greenhouses. 

(3) Rose plants and scions purchased through commission houses or from 
places not known to be free of midge, should be imported before the end of February. 
This recommendation is made because such stock, provided it has been planted 
in November or December, will not have been exposed to infection. 

(4) Greenhouse roses brought in later than the end of February should be 
carefully examined for rose midge injury, and any infested plants should be 
destroyed. In addition to this, the soil should be washed off the roots of the plants 
and should then be thrown into the furnace or scalded with hot water or steam. 

Rost Lrar-rotuer (Cacoecia rosaceana). During March this insect was 
remarkably abundant on roses in a Toronto greenhouse. 

NEMATODES. Cyclamen were seriously injured by Nematodes in a Hamilton 
greenhouse. The species concerned was not determined. 

CHERMES. The galls made by C. abietts and C. similis were more conspicuous 
on spruce trees this season than they have been for several years. 

LADYBIRD BEETLES. Coccinella 9-notata and Adalia bipunctata were remark- 
ably common this year. The latter species was very frequently found in large num- 
bers this fall in dwelling houses in the Niagara district. 

Powper Post BrEetites (Lyctus striatus). This beetle was found infesting 
and seriously injuring oak floors, base-boards, and an oak cupboard in a Vineland 
house. Some of the wood in the cupboard was badly worm-eaten. A species of 
Lyctus was also found injuring woodwork in a church in Hamilton. 

Pror. Parrotr: I should like to hear from Mr. Ross regarding the dis- 
tribution of the pear thrips. We find it both on pears and apples in Western 
New York. So far, it has only been injurious with us in the Hudson River 
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Valley. There it is very destructive and is found in varying numbers from 
season to season. 

Mr. Ross: This season I found the thrips only on pear and in only one 
locality—Beamsville. Next year I am going to look into the question of dis- 
tribution more thoroughly. I should like to ask Mr. Davis if he can tell us 
anything about the Rose Midge. _ | 

Mr. Davis: I cannot tell you any more than what little I have published. 

Mr. Ross: Do you know if it occurs all over the United States? 

Mr. Davis: Everywhere east of the Mississippi River. In connection with 
the control of the midge, what you and others have published is all that is known 
concerning it. 

Mr. Ross: Mr. Sasscer of the U. S. Bureau of Entomology obtained absolute 
control in a Baltimore greenhouse by fumigating with tobacco smoke and at the 
same time covering the soil with tobacco dust. He fumigated the house as long 
as the adults were seen. He also sprayed the sidewalks with kerosene emulsion 


INSECTS OF THE SEASON IN QUEBEC DISTRICT, 1918. 
GEO. MAHEUX, QUEBEC. 


The summer of 1918 may be considered normal, as regards the insects 
injurious to cultivated plants.. We did not have to register any real plague, 
and the common insects only appeared in rather small numbers. Only one pest 
appeared to have increased in numbers, and this one has worked more damage 
than usual in this district; it is the potato flea beetle, Hpitria cucumeris Harr. 

On the other hand, the Colorado potato beetle, although well represented, 
shows a decrease compared with 1917. Certain districts in the northern part 
of the Province, such as the Lake St. John district, were visited by only a few 
individuals. It is advisable to note here that if the severe winter we have had 
has contributed to the partial bankruptcy of the multiplication of -pests, it 1s 
equally important to emphasize the fact that for two or three years the use of 
insecticides and sprayers has spread considerably. . Moreover, the inquiries we 
are receiving throughout the summer from farmers, and which are continually 
increasing, show the importance that the latter now attach to the question of the 
protection of plants. We consider as a remarkable improvement the fact that at 
least 80 per cent. of farmers use an efficient insecticide for their potatoes. The 
sale of sprayers yearly increases in a wonderful manner, and before long the 
great majority of farmers will own a good spraying machine. 

The potato flea beetle, Epitrix cucumeris Harr., bored through the leaves of 
tomato plants as well as potatoes, but the other vegetables only suffered an 
occasional injury. Poison sprays check them rapidly. 

The various Cruciferae of our gardens have had to stand the attacks of 
numberless cabbage worms (Pieris rapae L.). It was, without any doubt, the most 
injurious pest of the season. Much difficulty was experienced to gather cabbages 
and cauliflowers that were not infested. The cabbage maggot (Phorbia brassicae 
Bouché) like the cutworms, caused only insignificant damage. 

In most of the war gardens, which had been fallow lands for a long time, 
potatoes were injured by white grubs (Lachnosterna sp.) ; 10 per cent. of the 
crop was spoiled for this reason. 
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In a few places, the Zebra caterpillar (Ceramica picta Harr.), the corn 
maggot (Phorbwa fusciceps Zett.), the pea weevil (Bruchus pisorum L.) made them- 
selves known, but without causing any serious loss, 

Aside from injurious insects, slugs showed up in large numbers and worked 
considerable havoc in bean crops, which failed in many districts. 

The only insect on fruit shrubs worth mentioning was the imported currant 
worm (Pteronus ribesti Scop.), which destroyed a number of currant and goose- 
berry bushes. On the other hand, the currant aphis (Myzus ribis Linn.), which 
was very numerous last year, was hardly represented this year. 

Satisfactory conditions prevailed in orchards; very few apple aphis, a few 
caterpillars,Datana ministra Dru., Schizura concinna S. & A., and Hemerocampa 
leucostigma 5. & A., the latter being the most numerous. As regards the rest, condi- 
tions were about normal. A good many tussock moth caterpillars were noticed on 
ornamental trees, as well as a few spiny elm caterpillars (Vanessa antiopa). 


APHIDS; THEIR HUMAN INTEREST. 
A. C. Baker, Wasuineton, D.C. 


The aphids, or as they are commonly called, plant lice, are among the most 
interesting of all insect forms. Their importance from several standpoints only 
adds to the interest which their peculiar habits arouse and their wide distribution 
and abundance force them on the attention of all those who are in any way 
interested in plant growth. Thus the early philosophers were attracted by these 
curious insects and were at a loss to understand their origin. Some claimed 
they were engendered of the dew, others that they developed from the waste 
products of ants. 

The galls produced on plants by certain species are among the principal 
ingredients in the manufacture of inks and dyes. Galls of Melaphis chinensis are 
known on the market as nut galls or Chinese galls, and are used almost exclusively 
in some of the secret methods of sealskin dyeing. The trade in these galls alone 
reaches into the millions of dollars annually. The galls of this species were known 
and used by the Chinese many years before Europe learned of them and a rather 
extensive account is given in the Pen tsao kang mu. They are gathered, steamed 
and dried and are then ready for shipment. Galls of certain species of Pemphigus 
have been used for many years in Syria, China, etc., for the preparation of bright 
colored dyes for the fine silks which we value so highly, and these galls are lsted 
on the market at a high figure. Some of the better known ones have been imported 
into this country and Europe but a large number of species remain yet unstudied 
and the uses to which their galls may be put are as yet unknown. 

Most species produce in large quantities the substance known as honeydew. 
This is merely the excrement of the aphids, and not, as is very often supposed, a 
secretion of the cornicles or so called honey tubes. This substance has been 
known for many centuries, but its origin was in the early days not understood. 
Pliny speaks of it as the sweat of heaven or the saliva of the stars, and it was 
not until fairly recent times that its true nature was made known. The sub- 
stance was gathered, however, in large quantities. The Arabs used it on their 
cakes much as we have all used honey in our boyhood days, and it is used in 
parts of the world as a medicine. In France it has been employed by the peasants 
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in diseases of the chest, and it has also been claimed to cure certain affections 
of the eyes. In Italy it has been used as a salve for the treatment of wounds 
and sores. 

Honeydew is gathered and stored in large quantities by bees at certain 
seasons of the year when the nectar flow is low. While this is a disadvantage to the 
beekeeper in that he can not dispose of it, under the present laws, as pure honey 
it has the advantage of making available, with little expense, large quantities 
of honeydew. At present in this country the honeydew thus secured is nearly 
all used by our bakers in the making of cakes, ete. It is, however, a source 
of some of our rare laboratory compounds, and no doubt in the future will be 
used in the manufacture of products formerly imported at a high price, for it is 
available in large amounts. It is interesting to note that the cornicles were so 
long associated with honeydew. Morren* even claimed that they were employed 
in giving nourishment to the newly born young much in the way that the mammary 
glands supply nourishment to young mammals. 

In recent years aphids have been associated with the transmission of im- 
portant plant diseases. Prof. D. H. Jones* early indicated by his experiments 
that aphids are one of the factors in the transmission of pear blight. In connec- 
tion with disease like mosaic and spinach-blight apids have been credited with 
an important role but the study of the relation of these insects to plant diseases is 
as yet in its infancy. 

It is claimed by some workers that large numbers of certain aphid species 
on forage plants are responsible for the injuring of cattle. In China and other 
eastern countries, on the other hand, some of the galls have been employed as 
food and as native medicines. In medicine they are employed chiefly as astringents, 
although they have also been used in other ways. 

The relations between ants and aphids have been a favorite subject of study. 
In return for the honeydew many ants take great care of aphid colonies, building 
shelters for them, protecting them from their enemies and transferring them 
when necessary to new feeding grounds. Some even carry the young above 
eround during the warm sunny hours in spring and return them to their nests 
for the night. The writer has supplied ants with several hundred wingless aphids 
and watched these insects distribute them over the most tender feeding areas of 
a young tree there to start new colonies. 

The peculiar habits of the species afford a field of study paralleled in few 
other groups. Alternation of hosts is commonly met with, and this habit adds 
to the difficulty of tracing life cycles. Some species on their primary hosts 
are remarkably different in structure from the same species on their alternate hosts. 
The writer has found that if species can be made to live on one host, forms 
which normally show characters associated with a secondary host will develop the 
characters, in part at least, of the forms occurring on the primary host. Thus 
races may be reared which have a definite relation to a given host and quite a 
definite structure. In some cases these races become more or less fixed after long 
periods, and it is with the greatest difficulty that they are again established on 
their original hosts. When this is done they ultimately reassume the characters 
associated with their original hosts. 

The presence of winged and wingless forms has given rise to studies on wing 
production. This subject has been attacked from several standpoints. The 


1Morren, Chas.—Ann. des Sciences Nat., 1836. 
2 Jones, D. ‘H.—Bull. Ont. Agr, Coll. 
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occurrence of definite intermediate forms was pointed out by W. F. Turner? 
and the writer. These forms retain the wings in a more or less rudimentary 
condition and they tend to lose also the other characters which are associated 
with the winged form. In some species like Aphis pomi DeGeer, it is possible to 
rear an almost pure apterous line and a line with a high percentage of winged 
forms. It is noteworthy that in certain aphid groups it is impossible to rear 
apterous forms while in the more specialized groups the winged forms are often 
absent for many generations. Sometimes a species may be reared for 100 or 
more generations without a winged insect appearing. It is thus evident that 
in the family nature has eliminated the wings to a large extent in the specialized 
groups. . 

Search has been made for the controlling factor here and several different 
ones have been claimed. Ewing* worked from the standpoint of temperature 
and in Aphis pruntfoliae Fitch (avenae of authors) was able to control the 
winged condition by varying the temperature. This species is one like pomi 
in which both winged and wingless forms are common. Ewing also obtained inter- 
mediates (calling them paedogenetic nymphs), adults between the winged and 
apterous condition. Several factors were not considered in his experiments. The 
affect of varied temperature on the availability of food and its nature when avail- 
able was not ascertained and the genealogy of the speciméns tested was apparently 
not considered. 

Gregory’ worked with Macrosiphum pisi L., and obtained control by varying 
the food in the previous generation. With insects from different regions, however, 
she obtained slightly different results. Her experiments were conducted without 
a definite temperature control and without considering the descent of her insects. 

Shinji® has made experiments in feeding different chemicals to aphids and 
finds that he can define two groups of compounds one of which will result in the 
development of a high percentage of winged forms and the other of which will 
preyent wing development. Huis work follows that of Clark’ and is very interest- 
ing. It is noteworthy, however, that his experiments as recorded were conducted 
almost altogether during fall, winter or spring, and he gives no records of the 
ancestry of the specimens whereby we can judge of the percentage of winged 
- or apterous forms which would normally be expected from the individuals treated. 
The writer has found that in some cases the offspring of an individual will be 
nearly all winged or apterous at the beginning of the period of reproduction 
and the reverse toward the end of the period. It is important to remember that 
Shinji was unable to produce any apterous forms in the aphid groups which have 
not yet eliminated the wings. That is, the ancestry of these forms was more 
important than his wing preventing substances. On the other hand, in groups 
which are nearly all apterous he did not experiment with his wing producing 
substances. It is curious that tannin is listed as preventing wing development 
and yet several species develop wings while feeding on galls containing 60 per 
cent. of tannic acid. On the other hand, sugar is given as a wing producing 
substance and yet the writer has reared an apterous line of Hriosoma lanigera for 
two years on galls containing an abundance of sugar. That Shinji overlooked 
some factors is evident for he says “ Macrosiphum rosae also produced alate forms 


* Turner & Baker—Proc. Ent. Soc., Wash., XVII, No. 1, 1915. 
‘Ewing, H. E.—Biol. Bull., XX XI, No. 2. 1916. 

> Gregory, Louise H.—Biol. Bull., XXXIII, No. 4, 1917. 

* Shinji, George O.—Biol. Bull., XXXV, No. 2, 1918. 

* Clark, W. T.—Journ. Tech., U. of Cal., I, No. 3, 1908. 
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even on a relatively younger shoot but it is utterly impossible to raise winged 
Myzus persicae on a similar host without the application of a wing developing 
substance.” The writer has reared very large numbers of persicae on just such 
an host without the application of any such substance, and has repeatedly obtained 
90 to 100 per cent. winged. But this was where winged forms would be expected 
in the line in large numbers. 

The peculiar life histories of members of this superfamily have led to studies 
on the predetermination of sex. Morgan,® for example, has shown that in 
Phylloxera caryaecaulis there are two types of males depending on the fate of 
one of the small sex chromosomes when the polar body is about to be produced. 
Each of these males thus produces a different type of spermatozéon, one female 
producing and one male producing. If the sexual egg is fertilized by the female 
producing spermatozoon the resulting stem mother will give rise to the line which 
results in the sexual female. If it is fertilized by the male producing spermatozdon 
the resulting stem mother will give rise to a line which results in the production 
of the male. It is thus seen why we have two types of stem mothers, one giving 
the large egg migrants and the other small egg migrants. 

The production of- plant galls by aphids has given rise to studies on these 
modifications of plant tissues and attempts to determine the factors at work. In 
some instances it has been claimed that the agent might be an enzyme present 
in the saliva for in such galls as those of Hriosoma lanigera the normal starch 
is replaced by sugar. The gall makers, too, have led to observations on the sensory 
organs of aphids. Those species which inhabit galls as well as many of the 
subterranean species have larger and more prominent sensoria on the antennae 
than have other species. These are in striking contrast to the sensoria on the 
antennae of the solitary and free-living forms. The gall formers and subterranean 
forms also have a larger number of Hicks organs or olfactory pores on the wings 
than do the solitary species. 

Much interesting work has been done on the relation between aphids and 
their parasites, both animal and plant, and their predators. It is claimed by 
some workers that certain lower forms are associated with aphids in a commen- 
salistic relationship and may be even passed from one generation to the next 
through the egg. Many of the parasites so reduce the numbers of aphids that a 
species otherwise very destructive need scarcely be considered. 

Finally certain aphids are among the most injurious species of insects with 
which the farmer has to deal. The woolly apple aphis for example, had become 
so important even in 1832 that the Académie de Rouen offered a gold medal for 
the working out of its life history. The outbreaks of Tozroptera graminum in 
the grain growing areas of the world have done enormous damage and it is only 
necessary to watch the exchanges to see the influence this one insect sometimes 
has in the business world. In one outbreak according to Rondani the swarms 
of aphids appeared like dark clouds and later their dead bodies covered all the 
streets of the city. 

It is thus seen that aphids have a very vital human interest. They supply 
materials worth much to the arts. They furnish certain quantities of food. 
And they have given the clews which have resulted in the working out of im- 
portant biological problems. On the other hand they contribute some of our 
worst enemies of agriculture. But in our fight against these species we are 
aided by natural factors without which many of our important crops would he 
impossible. 


§ Morgan, T. H.—Journ. Exp. Zool., XIX, No. 3, 1915. 
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Tue PRESIDENT: I am glad Dr. Baker sent us this paper. It is one I am 
sure all of us will be glad to read over at our leisure. I should like to ask 
Dr. Matheson if the woolly aphis is of much importance in New York State. 
In Ontario it is certainly of minor importance. 

Dr. Marueson: I hesitate to answer your question for New York State, 
for I have not done very much on the woolly aphis. I do not think it is a very 
important factor except in some nurseries on sandy areas, 

Pror, Parrorr: Dr. Matheson has expressed the economic status of the 
insect so far as New York is concerned. Our attention to the work of the woolly 
aphis is usually called by its presence in young orchards of five, six or seven 
years of age which have not received any spraying. ‘This refers to the aerial 
and not the root form. It is very seldom our attention is called to its work 
on the roots of nursery trees. From our correspondence it does not appear to 
attract a great deal of attention. 

I think we owe a great deal to the entomologists of Canada for the work 
which has been done on the cherry aphis. I am referring particularly to the 
work of Mr. Ross on the ultimate hosts of the insect. This has been a great aid 
in our studies. 

Pror, Brirratn: The woolly aphis is of practically no importance in Nova 
Scotia... 

THE PrestpeENT: I think we in Canada and New York State hardly ap- 
preciate the advantage we have over States farther south regarding woolly aphis. 
It is one of the worst pests of the States to the south. I know in Ontario of 
only one or two cases where the woolly aphis has been found in nurseries attack- 
ing the roots. 

Dr. Hewirr: The woolly aphis has proven to be quite a serious pest in 
British Columbia, where we get the root form as well as the aerial form. There 
was one point which Dr. Baker raised in: his paper, which leads to an interesting 
biological phenomenon which it would be well for all of us to bear in mind when 
we are carrying on our studies, and that is the possibility of the formation of 
races of insects. During the last year we have found in British Columbia what 
is evidently a distinct race of the apple maggot on the Snowberry, which is used 
as an ornamental shrub. Wherever we found this shrub, whether in the south 
or farther north, we got this infestation by the apple maggot, though apples 
in the vicinity were not attacked. 


SOME INSECT PROBLEMS IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. 
NorMAn Crippiz&, EntomonocicaL LABORATORY, TREESBANK, MAN, 


Conditions in the Prairie Provinces are, as a rule, so totally different from those 
of Eastern Canada and the problems we have to contend with differ so much in 
general, that in reality they are often only alike in the broad outlines to which 
all insect problems must be approached. Take for instance, the general trend 
of these meetings; the papers and discussions lean decidedly towards the problems 
of fruit insects and insecticides, whereas in-the West you would find fully 75 per 
cent. related to field crop insects and few indeed to those of fruits or sprays. To 
us these last are of quite secondary importance, and instead we have to deal far 
more with poisoned baits and methods of cultivation. Another point, and this 
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has often led to misunderstanding, is that of presuming because an insect occurs 
across the continent, that it is therefore identical in its life habits throughout its 
range. As a matter of fact very few are. This was brought prominently to my 
notice during some recent studies in white grubs (Lachnosterna spp). In the east 
and southward through Indiana, where Mr. J. J. Davis has made such a thorough 
study of these insects, the life cycle is usually three years, whereas in southern 
Manitoba it is four years. Now supposing we had studied only the eastern habits 
and appled them to the west, we should be a year out in our prognostication. It 
is of interest to note here that I found a similar variation in the life cycle of tiger 
beetles (Cicindela) as compared with habits worked out by Professor Shelford 
at Chicago. I am also of the opinion that we shall find the habits of some of 
our wireworms to differ in the same way. Another example may be found in the 
Hessian Fly, though in this case it is simply a matter of a reduction in the number 
of generations. 

In the past there was a general tendency to supply the habits of old world 
insects to those of the new and occasionally we find an instance where this is still 
marring our progress. An example of this occurs in a well known pest of the 
Prairie Provinces, namely, the Western Wheat-stem Sawfly, Cephus cinctus. This | 
insect was originally confused with the European Cephus pygmaeus, consequently 
as no further studies seemed necessary at that time, the old remedies were recom- 
mended, and are in some instances still, in spite of the fact that every effort has 
been made to show that they do not apply. 

It might be asked, what are the outstanding differences that so alter the habits 
of identical insects. There are several, but the chief ones are those of climate; 
ereater extremes of temperature, especially on the downward trend in winter, 
and less precipitation. I have already shown how lack of snow is responsible for 
the destruction of a large percentage of our Colorado potato beetles. We had 
another remarkable instance of this last winter, which in the vicinity of my home 
near Treesbank, Man. was responsible for a total extinction of the species. Thus 
it will be seen that our frosts are of some value after all. Incidently I may 
mention that. these same invigorating winters have proved an important factor 
in restricting another invader, namely the brown rat. The chief inclination of 
our climate, however, is to prolong the life cycle and this seems a general rule 
where native species are concerned. 

The study of climate and meteorological changes in relation to Lorian hfe 
is a most interesting one and also important. Occasionally even a native insect 
gets caught by abnormal conditions of weather of which we had an instance last 
spring when a serious lepidop‘erous tree pest was reduced to quite insignificant 
proportions through the actions of a belated storm cutting off the food supply. 
IT remember what promised to be another instance some years ago during a severe 
locust outbreak. The young hoppers had been hatched about-two weeks when along 
came a severe snow storm accompanied by frost. Naturally the prophets predicted 
~a total extermination of the plague, but like some well-known weather prophets 
their predictions were not verified, in other words, the locusts were in no way 
affected. 

Since we do not grow apples to any appreciable extent, nor are much troubled 
by other fruit pests, we are able to concentrate largely upon cereal insects and 

those attacking root or vegetables. ‘The field for this work is a very large one 
as can well be imagined when it is known that Saskatchewan alone had more than 
22,000,000 acres under crop in 1918. 
O-E. 


* 
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There are many different pests taking toll from these crops, six of which have 
been especially noteworthy in the past. They are: The Western Wheat-stem Sawfly, 
Cephus cinctus; Grass-stem Maggots (Oscinidae); Hessian fly; Wireworms; 
Locusts and Cutworms. Five of these are native species which before the advent 
of farming occupied their allotted space in the scheme of nature just as any other 
harmless creature might do. As usual, however, man upset the balance of things 
in his attempt to increase production and in doing so provided an unlimited supply 
of food for these insects. Thus we have the Western Wheat-stem Sawfly spreading 
from wild grains to cereals and what is almost as important, in most cases, leaving 
their natural enemies behind them. In their former state they were kept in check 
by two agencies, namely, lack of flowering stems in which they bred, or parasitie 
enemies. Under present conditions it would seem as if both these checks had been 
overcome and there remains, therefore, but one means of keeping them under 
control, namely, deep, well-turned, packed ploughing done either in the fall or 
before June of the following year. 

The grass-stem maggots embrace many species and include such well known 
pests as the Greater Wheat-stem Maggot (Meromyza americana), Frit Fly (Oscinis 
frit) and many more. ‘There is much variation in the life-history of these flies. 
Some are very injurious, others become so at times, while yet others actually do 
good. A few years: ago less than a dozen species were known from Canada but 
within the last three years many more have been discovered including several that 
are new to science. The hfe of these flies is extremely variable. Some produce 
several generations in a season, others but one, while some again, pass the winter 
in the adult stage, others doing so as larve. They are by no means all grass 
feeders and some prefer decaying matter to living. Thus there is endless variation 
in their habits and much to be learned concerning them. 

The Hessian fly is the only one of those mentioned that is not a native of 
our country and as is the case with many of our introduced animals it is subjected 
to inconveniences at times, through our variable climate. We have had seasons 
when fully 40 per cent. of the crop was injured by this insect, but its attacks, 
as a rule are few and far between, due chiefly to a lack of humidity at critical 
periods of the insect’s life. In other words moisture is an essential factor in the 
insect’s increase, while dryness reduces it to insignificance. Thus it is only during 
wet seasons that we have to be on our guard for possible outbreaks. Indeed, we 
have had but two severe infestations in thirty-five years. 

Wireworms are with us always, but as is their habit elsewhere, they perpetuate 
most freely in grass lands. Several species are involved in our losses, the life habits 
of which are little known, but the average investigator is not anxious to undertake 
their study owing to the length of time it takes to rear them through all their 
stages. I personally have had an individual under observation for three years 
and it has hardly grown in that time. 

One of the greatest scourges we have to contend puree is that class of insects 
known as cutworms. They are always present. Sometimes in one part, at others 
in another. They come and go, but there are so many species involved that the 
farmer is often at his wits’ end to know what to do. When the outbreaks are 
excessive large areas are swept off, much as army-worms would clear them. Thus 
hundreds of miles of territory may be involved. At other times the outbreaks are 
quite local but we are never wholly free from them and in gardens they are a 
permanency. ‘There is much variation even in the life of these insects. Some 
deposit their eggs upon weeds, others in or on the soil. Some hatch from eggs the 
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same season, others do not do so until the following spring. They differ, too, 
‘in other ways but in appearance the general colour scheme is so similar that it 
is not surprising if the farmer fails to differentiate between one kind and another. 
Even the most experienced are puzzled at times owing to the sudden increase of 
a previously rare species. I had an example a few months ago when I received 
a consignment from Alberta. The species involved looked very like an insect to 
which my colleague Strickland had devoted such profitable attention a few years 
ago, namely, the army cutworm, but the larve seemed too large for the time of 
year, besides being considerably farther north than usual. However, the fact 
remains that they were very numerous and that they give every promise of causing 
injury next spring. 3 

The last on my list is locusts. Probably all have read of the time in the 
seventies when an old enemy, the Rocky Mountain locust (M. spretus), came in 
millions and devoured all in sight. It was before my time but eye witnesses tell 
me that not a leaf remained and that the insects suddenly commenced to drop 
from a clear sky and were soon falling as a severe snowstorm does. The species 
is not, however, a native of our prairies; consequently, while it may breed for a 
season or two in millions, the time must come when the climate proves unsuitable 
and so they perish. Unfortunately we have several native species almost as de- 
structive. One of them the Lesser Migratory Locust (M. atlanis) has on more than 
one occasion caused serious damage, while several others assisted materially in 
the depredations. A few dry seasons are generally sufficient to increase them to 
injurious numbers and even when the weather proves unsuitable close at hand 
they readily fly from elsewhere, consequently an outbreak a hundred miles or more 
away may easily lead to one close at hand. 

I need hardly add in conclusion that there are many other pests requiring 
attention and we are never sure when others will appear. Army worms, aphids, 
tree pests and those of live stock all provide their periodic outbreaks and thus 
while our problems are seldom fruit ones, we have, nevertheless, much to keep 
us occupied. 


THE RECOVERY IN CANADA OF THE BROWN TAIL MOTH PARASITE 
COMPSILURA CONCINNATA (DIPTERA, TACHINIDAE.) 


Joun D. Totuiitt anp Leonarp S. McLatnz, Entomotocican DRANCH, OTTAWA. 


With considerable truth Oliver Wendell Holmes remarks that all boarding 
houses are the same boarding house. He means by this that there is a monotonous 
sameness about all of them, and that to know one of them is to know all of them. 
Until about a decade ago it was thought that tachinid flies resembled boarding 
houses in the monotonous:sameness of their activities and that to know one of them 
was to know all of them. We were shaken out of this rather comfortable notion 
chiefly through the work of Pantel in France and Townsend in the United States 
who showed that these two-winged parasites exhibited among the different species 

_a highly diversified and interesting set of methods for attacking their victims 
and gaining a livelihood. 

One of the species studied by these authors was Compsilura concinnata the 
little fly that forms the subject of the present paper. As to its method of attack 
it was found that instead of depositing a large egg upon the skin of the victim—the 
method of the bourgeoisie among the tachinids—it placed a fully developed maggot 
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in the wall of its mid-intestine. This it was enabled to do by reason of a piercing 
ovipositor, beautifully adapted for the purpose. Moreover, this fly was found 
to be one of the chief factors in the natural control of the brown-tail and gipsy 
moths in Europe. 

With characteristic energy the United States Government, through Messrs. 
Howard, Fiske, Townsend and Burgess, took steps to introduce this parasite into 
the New England States where the gipsy and brown-tail moths were creating 
such havoc. The story has been told of the collection in Europe of thousands of 
these parasites and of their liberation in Massachusetts, and of how after several 
years of anxious waiting the species was finally recovered and known to be breeding 
on American soil. It has also been related that with almost incredible swiftness 
the fly increased in numbers so as to take its place in the American fauna as 
one of the most potent factors in the control of the two insects it was expected to 
attack. 


Fig. 2—Compsilura adult. Th’s 
excellent parasite of the 
Gipsy and Brown-tail Moths 
is now established in Canada. 
(After the U:S. Bureau of 
Entomology.) 


When the brown-tail moth spread into Canada the country was confronted 
with a situation demanding immediate action, and the Dominion Entomologist 
arranged not only for a field campaign against the invader but also for the intro- 
duction from Massachusetts of its natural enemies. 

The question of what to introduce into the Canadian brown-tail moth area 
had to be thought over very carefully, because it was realized from the first that 
our Canadian problem differed in important respects from the New England one. 


‘he fine beetle Calosoma was available and was colonized rather as a safeguard 


against a possible outbreak of the gipsy moth than in the hope of its being 
of immediate assistance in our brown-tail moth situation; for like most 
predacious animals it can increase only when the food supply is abundant. . An 
Apanteles which was available had done fairly good work in Massachusetts and 
was also brought across the international boundary in the hope that it might 
live in our more rigorous climate and be of equal usefulness. The insect, however, 


that seemed to warrant almost any amount of effort to introduce was our little 


friend Compsilura. 
We needed a parasite that could live upon native hosts as well as on our 
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brown-tail moths—preferably something with two or more generations a year 
so as to insure a rapid increase. We also needed something that would develop 
its greatest usefulness against the Brown-tail Moth while that host was still 
relatively scarce. All these attributes were possessed by Compsilura and the work 
of importation began with hopes running high for the success of the venture. 
What we did not know, of course, was whether this fly could live under boreal con- 
ditions, where the climate is so much more erratic and severe than in France and 
Massachusetts. 

Seven years ago, in 1912, two colonies of Compsilura were liberated in New 
Brunswick strong enough and under good enough conditions to warrant recovery 
speculations. The next year, however; no Compsilura could be recovered from 
the colony sites and the work of importation had to be continued. At first there 
was no occasion to worry about the non-recovery of Compstlura, for it had taken 
three years to prove establishment in the United States. However, being human 
we worried a little and increased our efforts to secure more material for liberation. 
After four years of colonization, without apparent results; we redoubled our efforts 


Fig. 4—Piercing device of 
female Compsilura. With 
this hollow, sick'e-shaped 
instrament. GLY mms in 
length), the female fly punc- 
tures the skin of a cater- 


Fig. 3—Abdomen of female Compsilura show- pillar. With her somewhat 
ing piercing device. The ventral part of seg- inconspicuous larvipositor 
ments 2, 8 and 4 is flattened into a keel she then places a maggot 
shaped structure. Note the clusters of spines in the wound after which 
on segments 2 and 38 that have been she flies to another victim. 
developed for holding the caterpillar when ° (Original.) 


using the piercer. (Original. ) 


to secure a large number of flies. Host caterpillars were collected in great quanti- 
ties in Massachusetts and a very large number of the flies were bred out for 
hberation, as the chart shows, in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebee and Ontario. 

At the close of that year, 1916, it was felt that every opportunity had been 
given Compsilura to become a part of the Canadian fauna—in a period of five 
years about thirty thousand flies had been liberated—and the work of importation 
was consequently stopped. 

In 1917 a considerable amount of energy wes expended in the attempt to 
recover this elusive fly, but once again the results were discouraging. This year 
(1918) the recovery work was continued and the insectary at Fredericton filled 
with thousands of tussock, datana, and red humped larve, collected from likely 
places in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. One day Mr. Keenan, who had charge 
of the tray work, brought in several dozen tachinid puparia bred from tussock 
larve collected at Fredericton. Among these were five little puparia that had the 
ear marks of Compsilura. With the same sort of tender solicitude that worker 
ants bestow upon larve just stolen from a nearby colony, we watched over these 
five puparia. After a week or two of anxious waiting five flies emerged; three 
were males and two females and all were Compsilura concinnata. 
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As the last liberations had been made in 1916 it followed that this parasite 
had successfully hibernated through at least two New Brunswick winters, and 
that it could now be considered a thoroughly established member of our fauna. 

It has taken seven years to bring about the establishment of this parasite. 
The comparatively low cost of introducing this and other parasites of the brown-tail 
moth has been largely due to the splendid co-operation offered at all times by 
the United States Bureau of Entomology, particularly through Dr. Howard and 
Mr. Burgess who afforded the Entomological Branch every facility for carrying 
on the work of collecting material in Massachusetts and other parts of New England. 

By way of conclusion it may be pointed out that Compsilura is now a national 
asset of considerable importance. As a parasite of the brown-tail moth it has 
already proven its worth in Massachusetts—especially in areas where the moth 
is not very abundant. It is also a splendid parasite of the gipsy moth both in 
Massachusetts and in Hurope, and the cost of introduction would be much more 
than justified if only as a measure of security against a possible invasion by that 
despoiler of deciduous trees. In Massachusetts it has also proved to be one of the 
most, if not the most, effective enemy of the white-marked tussock—an insect 
now so conspicuous in many Canadian cities. That it is continuing this good work 
is shown by the fact that our five recovered specimens were all bred from white- 
marked tussock at Fredericton. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PARASITE COMPSILURA CONCINNATA IN. CANADA 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS LIBERATED 


—— 1912 1913 | 1914 1915 1916 
Mrederictone Nid. satan dace conde Mae cae ee 1238 1500 1500 s)he 
Harveys Ni Bik te caed fhe og orc tens Se oe ee esa Lae ean es me ema 2000 iio Ae. ee eee 
Keswick?) N. Bee oro BC tee wn ee Sorin ote eater nee A ie enc catia en ate 180014 
Lower) Woodstock: (Nib. ¢ &: 2c hu ee ee ee aJaMe ek eeghadl tang Ta Peeate Fle oda eee etal eects 1200 
Nerepis.c NB aes ec tits ere oe ol i et aT ee Lb00 Scho cks partie Se ele 
A TFOMOCLO} CIN Bands oie ate goes ais vig Rane ola & Wee eal he eae lccsas Ae ese eee ee 1200 
Rokioks" NB oe an. sce eee oe ee are eo ree austtatace URE 3, ciovataraie ite eee 1200 
Rosboroushy N. Be vec rakes eee ha ene lee ee Ros rare al eee a Notre aes tat ek aes ene ee 1200 
Stic bephen aN. Bataan oats eae See cee te 1119 P00 ee airs Mace one he aera 
WempleyN bs... Gon cise ee ee eee Il Wig eee sea RR TBA SN ES 1200 
Upper GapetownaneB ine s.cce eee ae ae nee es PRR Cece thy cece eto Eso 1200 
Woodstock; IN. Bixee sori hat ot ee ee een ee eae 1500 shades ve eee 
Annapolis: Royal. NS, yey cee oe el Ee a Sree eee ee ne ee ee ee era 1500 pater 
Bear River, 2N Soe cuca eee ee Oe ee ee T5008 Cae eS eS eee 
‘Ayer's Cli, BO ne a i a eee eee 1200 
Coaticook PQ i ie are te ices hace te Meera esac Te Mae caLG Oe. kgs nate oe ee 1200 
Stanstéad, "Pee. oo, ches alee oe ha aie Pa pee We etic EUG ean ee eae ee 1200 
Way's :Mills~ PQ. 20) oe an ae. ee eee a ek Soe eee 1200 
Vineland; "Ont. 6 25S RS ce SERPS ots Bm ae tila ar kay any alee 1200 
SUMMARY. 


Compsilura concinnata is one of the most important enemies in Hurope and 
Massachusetts of the brown-tail and gipsy moths. 
Between 1912 and 1916, inclusive, about 30,000 of these flies were collected 
in Massachusetts and liberated in the Canadian Brown-tail Moth area. 
The parasite was first recovered in Canada in 1918—seven years after the 
first colony liberated—and can now be considered as established in New Brunswick. 
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Compsilura is now a national asset of considerable importance. It is a most 
efficient parasite of the brown-tail moth; affords protection against a possible 
invasion of the gipsy moth; and is already attacking in Canada the white-marked 
tussock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


On Wednesday evening, at 7.30 o’clock, a public meeting was held in Massey 
Hall, Ontario Agricultural College. Dr. G. C. Creelman, the President of the 
College, welcomed the members, delegates and visitors to the institution. Mr. F. 
J. A. Morris then gave an entertaining account of the “ Life-history of a Hobby- 
horse,” which was followed by the special address of the evening, on “ Some Present- 
-day Problems in Entomology,” by Mr. J. J. Davis of West Lafayette, Ind. 


At the close of this meeting a smoker was held at Dr. Creelman’s residence. 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF A HOBBY HORSE. 


Francis J. A. Morris, PETERBOROUGH, ONT, 
Part I (aet. 3-13). 


Before I was three years old, so my elders and betters have informed me, I made 

my escape one day from the nursery and was caught in the garden crawling 
through a thicket of laurels. On being haled back to captivity by the nurse, I 
disclosed to her horrified gaze, clutched in one grubby paw, a happy family of 
“wee beasties” as I called them—an earwig, a “ woolly-bear,” a centipede and 
two “slaters” or sow-bugs, which I had collected on this my first entomological 
trip. : 
Some two years later, while staying at the seaside near Ailsa Craig, I called 
one day to an older sister who was hurrying down by me, to know if I might 
play with a pretty fly I had discovered on the staircase window; she was too busy 
with some private quest to do more than throw me a careless “ yes, certainly,” and 
pass on without turning to examine my playmate. The pretty fly, which was large 
and banded with yellow and black, so resented my stroking it that it backed 
down suddenly on the end of my finger, and I was removed howling to the 
kitchen to have my first wasp sting treated with washing blue. 

It was from here or from Stonehaven, south of Aberdeen, where we stayed 
the following summer, that I brought home a whole chestful of shells gathered 
on the beach and a scrap book of variously tinted seaweeds. These two visits 
_ to the coast made a lasting impression on me, and for many months must have 

coloured my inland life with the bright hues of romance; for, one day, I rushed 
into the house from bowling my hoop along the highway, my eyes bulging with 
excitement, to announce that I had just seen a crab hopping along the Gilmerton 
Road. As we lived in the heart of Strathearn, 30 miles west of Perth, I presume 
the crab was a toad. 
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Children notice very small things, but their looks, I believe, are far from 
critical. At any rate I had never thought of counting the legs of crabs and | 
frogs, either out of curiosity or from a sense of precaution; though, I well 
remember how I tried with a brother of mine to count the legs of a centipede 
after being told what its name meant. But, beyond all question, at the stage when 
we are ourselves still quadrupeds and creeping face downwards, like reptiles, over 
the surface of the earth, nothing is too small to be noticed. 

It was in these days 


1.e., before I had grown up into a biped more or less 
star-gazing—that I made the acquaintance of certain minute spiders known to 
those in sexless garments as “‘ soldiers,” and the name seemed very appropriate, 
for they were bright scarlet and bore on their back the distinct impression of 
a knapsack. “Clocks” and “ jumping-jacks” were also among the marvels of 
what to every child is a new world full of all kinds of wonderful sights and 
~ sounds; “ jumping-jacks ” were a small elater or click-beetle, and “ clocks ” were 
weevils with a stupendous power of grasping and clinging in their six pairs of 
toes. Another mystery we soon got to the heart of was the little blobs of spittle 
that appeared on the stems of meadow-grass where we played; and at the core 
of these queer little froth-cocoons we found the tiny atomy that makes them, still 
spitting for all its life was worth. Quite a formidable monster in this nursery 
land, I remember, was the “devil’s coach-horse,” a large black staphylinid or 
cock-tail beetle, that when cornered would turn at bay threateningly, raising its 
head and front up from the ground and arching its tail over its back; even snails 
—as the nursery rhyme reminds the more forgetful of us, with their sudden out- 
thrustings of long horns; were a fearsome beast not to be approached without 
due caution. ; 

All this time flowers and ferns and mosses were an equal fascination, and I 
don’t think there was a day when I didn’t bring home a handful of these treasures 
to be told their names; daisies and gowans, buttercups and dandelions, the tiny 
~blue veronica of the hedgerow that we knew and loved as “ bird’s eyes,” the little 
wild pansy or heart’s ease, baby brother to the “ Johnny-jump-ups” of our cottage 
gardens; then, as we went further afield, poppies and cornflowers, dogroses and 
sweetbrier, the primrose and the periwinkle, ragged-robin and cuckoo flower, wild 
thyme, eyebright, fox-gloves, bluebells and forget-me-nots. The very names make 
music in the memory; and it was just the names that we wanted to know. I 
don’t think once heard they were ever forgotten. These names and images cling 
all through life and gather about them whole clusters of fond associations of 
time and space. In childhood, perhaps, they are little more than sense im- 
pressions, but as the spirit ripens into maturer years, they become informed 
with emotion, filling our imagination with fragrance and colour; such memories 
are good wholesome food for manhood’s prime and the sweet solace of old age. 

About this: time my father’s hobby of gardening seized hold of me; more, I 
suspect, for the gardener’s sake than the garden’s. One’s father in those days 
was the strongest possible proof that giants if not gods still walked the earth 
in the semblance of men; and to help him water the garden was to be in paradise. 
I am afraid my help was little more than a hindrance, but I still see myself 
staggering along behind him with a watering pot; he was so absorbed in his work 
that the self-constituted under-gardener was often forgotten. J have sometimes 
since suspected this particular Olympian of being absent-minded. 

He was a great smoker and nearly always had his pipe going: for use out of 
doors he carried a box of “fusees,” a wonderful long-headed wooden match that 
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sputtered out a jet of fire capable of lighting pipes in wind or rain; the head 
was secured to the stick by wire-braid and Teisined its heat long Aiber being 
thrown away, as I discovered on a certain memorable occasion “aii I tried to 
pick one up. It is told of my eldest sister that once as she toddled after my 
father in his majestic course down the garden path, one of these newly spent 
fusees thrown carelessly over his shoulder lodged on her neck and sizzled her 
into an agony of, shrill screams that must Have rudely dispelled the smoker’s 
reverie. 

My father was very fond of flowers, fonder still of shrubs—lilae, syringa, 
ribes, laburnum, laurel, cypress, golden yews and silver firs, but fondest of all 
of rhododendrons: “ Roddy dandrums,” so the mid Perthshire proverb flew, 
“Roddy dandrums are the minister’s maggot ’’—All procurable varieties from 
white to wine-dark crimson flourished in the parsonage garden. 

It stands out in my memory as clear as yesterday—so proud a day it must 
have been—how my father took me along with him one evening for a walk past 
some nursery gardens. Here he spotted a rhododendron a shade darker than any 
he had; finding the nurseryman out, he scribbled a note for him and returned 
with ah nee and spade to the scene of the prize. The shrub was carefully 
dug up, mounted on the vehicle, and carted exultantly away, the very barrow 
calling aloud like a guinea fowl at every turn of the wheel; what a triumphal 
procession that was! I was still too small to help trundle the trophy home, but 
like the fly on the wheel I thought myself the hero of the day. 

To grow these shrubs successfully, my father had cartloads of peat drawn 
from the neighboring loch of Ochtertyre, and every shrub was lowered into a great 
pit and filled in with well-pressed peat. One day, I remember, my father came 
in to lunch from the garden, and behold! the large silver watch was gone from 
his fob. Most of the.afternoon was spent in undoing his morning’s work, and 
it was only after three or four rhododendrons had been dug up and their peat- 
beds carefully sifted over that the watch was recovered. It still keeps good time, 
and has been an inmate of my waistcoat pocket for more than thirty years now. 

Hitherto, I had been a rather solitary little mortal, but there now came 
into my life a close companion and bosom friend. This was a brother nearly two 
years older than I who came home at last from a prolonged visit to the south 
coast of England, as the rigors of our Scotch climate had been too much for him 
and he had been sent to the seaside in Sussex. He had stayed there so long 
that at first coming among us he seemed lost in an alien world and nothing could 
be found to comfort him. My panacea, to gather “ wooden enemies” in the 
Beech Wood, did seem for the moment to brighten him up, but when he found 
the “‘ wooden enemies” were only wind-flowers, and a walk to the Beech Wood 
led up hill through trees to a stone quarry instead of down over sand to the 
sea, his wrath and disappointment were greater than ever. After some weeks, 
however, he grew reconciled, and as he made friends very readily, he and I were 
soon as thick as thieves and always together. Our friendship was all the stronger 
that we were of somewhat different natures; like twin stars we helped to round 
each other’s lives out to a fuller sphere of wider orbit. An aunt of my father’s 
who stayed with us then, gave us nicknames that stuck for many a long day; 
she called me “Merry Andrew,” and my brother “ Slyboots.” We were both 
of a height and could wear each other’s clothes quite comfortably. As we were 
always dressed alike, there were very few outside the family circle who could 
tell us apart, and the less intimate half of our world supposed we were twins. 

4-8. 
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Certainly, not even the Siamese twins were more inseparable; we even slept 
together, in a little attic at the end of a long passage off the kitchen staircase. 

Our partnership had not long been formed before we were sent to attend an 
institution in the town called ‘“ Morrison’s Academy.” Here we took an active 
part in the school games and made many friends and acquaintances. These 
were always boys who loved country life, and though none of them ever drew 
so close to David and Jonathan as to come between us, it often meant that three 
or even four of us would start out together for a holiday tramp. 

Whenever I ponder over this community life of a boys’ school, I am filled 
with wonder at the vast mass of tradition preserved in such a place. It offers 
a good illustration of the close analogy between children and savages; an immense 


lore is handed down unconsciously by bigger boys to the small fry from one — 


generation to another. A great deal of this knowledge is forgotten by the in- 
dividuals as they grow up, but it still survives in the schoolboy community. If as 
old men we could go back like Mr. Bultitude in “ Vice Versa” to our school 
days we should be reminded of a thousand facts and fancies, primitive beliefs 
and superstitions, that the young barbarians of to-day have inherited by unbroken 
tradition from us boys of fifty years ago. 


Local names (and even book names) for flowers and insects of wayside and — 


wood, for beasts of the field and fowls of the air; original remarks, shrewd observa- 
tions and quaint reasonings about their appearance, their habits, their haunts; 
all these form a common stock of ideas, food for conversation and thought as 
well as a basis for action, among hundreds of school boys more or less guiltless of 
the three R’s of Reading, Riting and ’Rithmetic. 

“Slyboots” and I fell heirs at an early age to a collection of birds’ eggs 
made by our elder brothers when they were at school at Glen Almond. This 
was quite an extensive collection, ranging in size from a swan’s to a golden crested 
wren’s (gold-crowned kinglet’s) ; it represented not only most of our inland birds 
of Perthshire from game birds and birds of prey to the sparrows and warblers, 
but sea birds like guillemots, razorbills, herring-gulls, curlews, sea-mews and terns. 

Largely through our big brothers’ kind offices we soon learned to associate 
every egg with the name of the bird that laid it; then we made it our daily 
business to recognize every bird we saw in the countryside by its plumage, flight, 
song, habits and haunts; we even ferreted out, in the home of a companion, a 
large work in several volumes on Birds, British and Foreign; we used to pore over 
its pages, especially the colored illustrations, till we knew the appearance of many 
birds, even hawks, ducks, and seagulls, far beyond the ken of our county. (120 
birds’ names. ) 3 

We were very tender-hearted for boys, and largely eschewed the society of 
the rough and tumble urchins who robbed birds’ nests. A golden rule impressed 
on us almost from infancy was never to take more than one or two eggs at most 
from a nest, and always to leave at least half the clutch, or the birds would 


desert; indeed, we rarely took eggs at all, if we had any others of the same kind ~ 


already. My recollection of the neighborhood is that, among the grown-ups at 
least, bird life was greatly respected. I well remember once with what a thrill 
of dread it struck me while bending over a “‘mossie cheeper’s” nest by the 
roadside, to hear a cottager call out as she passed “ Eh, laddie, ye’ll never thrive, 
harrying the birds’ nests!” 


It was certainly a good thing that we had only one collection between us 


and seldom went in company on these excursions. For with the crowd there 
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was a regular code of law—an immemorial custom; as soon as a nest was 
spied, “ Bags I first!” came the cry, “second!” “third!” and so on; here, bird’s 
nesting was a ruthless pursuit, hardly an egg could escape, and the boys’ sharp 
eyes went everywhere. My brother and I jogged along a much more innocent 
way, drinking in beauty and pleasure at every turn, and fostering a love of nature 
that has never left us. That we really.were more innocent must have been obvious 
to the gang of nest-harriers and bird-killers, the bigger boys of the town, who 
despised us as simpletons and gulled us shamelessly in our chafferings and barters 
at school. As, for instance, on the flagrant occasion when I was persuaded that a 
lesser redpoll’s egg of mine was only an undersized chaffinch’s and agreed to 
dicker it for a cock’s egg, which I was told was of very rare occurrence, as 
indeed it is. 

Among the birds familiar even in childhood were three especially that filled 
us by their cry with a strange sense of mystery; one was the cuckoo whose 
influence on his boyhood Wordsworth has immortalized: another was the corn 
crake or landrail that called from the depths of the meadow grass below our 
attic window on warm June nights; and the third was the lapwing or crested 
plover. This last was known to our fraternity as the “peewit” or “ peesweep.”’ 
Like other shore birds, waders and runners (the sandpiper, for instance) this 
plover has a wonderful instinct for luring enemies away from its brood; when 
surprised near its nest, it will hobble and flutter and run just ahead of you, 
trailing a wing on the ground and holding out various signals of distress till it 
has coaxed you far from the danger zone; then up it soars with loud cries of 
triumph or derision; in the air it wheels round and round with calls of alarm; 
naturally, you hunt beneath this magic circle expecting to find the nest; but its 
circle is really an eccentric one, a sort of horizontal spiral whose centre is con- 
tinually shifting; and it is safe to say that the nest is never under these move- 
ments of the bird, which are simply an ingenious form of camouflage or decoy. 
Like many of the birds that build little or no nest and breed gregariously, the 
plover often fails to hatch its young, and addled eggs are not infrequently 
met with. 

I remember one day when my brother and I had found some of these plovers’ 
eggs by going to and fro through a piece of bare pasture, we happened in with 
a gang of four or five bigger boys. They too had been hunting for peewits’ 
eggs and had met with considerable success. They hailed us, and we drew 
together for a spell beside a cattle trough filled with water. One of the older 
boys asked us if we knew the way to tell fresh eggs from bad ones; on our 
replying in the negative, he showed us how, as he said, the fresh floated while 
the bad ones all sank; this was a wonderful discovery to us, and when he added 
to his kindness by exchanging our eggs that sank for some of his that floated we 
were overjoyed. As we turned to go, a wave of emotion seemed to overcome 
him—lI suppose he was fairly nauseated with our innocence—he seized one of the 
freshest of the eggs (for it was floating high on the surface of the trough) and 
threw it full in my face. I was wearing, I remember, a new cricket cap of 
bright blue flannel; the shell of the bomb exploded on the peak of my cap and 
I was deluged with the contents of this miniature Chinese stink-pot and very 
badly gassed. 

One memorable summer when I was eight or nine years old, we went to stay 
in Kent with some relatives in a large country house with extensive gardens and 
grounds. All kinds of wonders met us here, in the woods, hyacinths and wonderful 
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birds; magpies, jays, green woodpeckers, wrynecks, bottle-tits, goat-suckers; in- 
doors and out, tame things galore; rabbits and hares, rats, mice (white mice, field 
mice, dormice), doves, canaries, love-birds, toucans, and—most fascinating of 
all—silkworms. 

Our cousins had trays and trays of these grey caterpillars fed with fresh 
leaves every day from the mulberry tree on the lawn. To watch these creatures 
feed and grow and moult, to see each one taken when it stopped feeding and 
put into a paper twirl or “poke ”—a miniature cornucopia, to watch them spin 
their cocoon, and then to assist at the business of tearing away the rough outer 
scaffolding of yellow strands and fluff, pick out an end from the close-wound 
eocoon, set the cocoon in a glass of water and reel onto a skein-winder the whole 
interminable thread of golden silk, the cocoon bobbing about on the surface of 
the water in the glass, till finally the newly formed pupa sank through the last 
meshes of its-hammock, and was put carefully away in dry bran for the moth to 
emerge; to see the moth lay its eggs, one after another, side by side, in batches on 
a sheet of paper spread over the bottom of the box, eggs that soon darkened 
from creamy color to leaden gray; all this was saehaabnent and we were soon 
bound fast under the spell. A whole room was devoted to the work, and its 
curtains and walls were hung with these inverted paper cones of spinning and 
pupating caterpillars. 


The rage for silkworms travelled back to Perthshire that September on the 
Scotch express, to spread hke influenza; not only did we send next spring to a 
London dealer in Natural History supplies, for some batches of eggs, but bit 
some of our particular friends with the mania, so that a silkworm cult was 
established in the Town of Crieff. | 

IT am afraid the industry never throve; for one thing the mulberry does 
not grow in Scotland, and although lettuces make a fair substitute, the cater- 
pillars are smaller and less hardy, so that quite a high mortality ensues between 
egg and adult. But we made, I remember, some interesting discoveries. In the 
first place, we devised quite an original form of incubator to coax the grub out 
of the egg a few weeks earlier than the natural season. We began by keeping 
the eggs on the kitchen mantelpiece just over a good fire that was always going; 
but presently, too impatient to wait, we tried putting some of the egg hatches into 
the warm—almost—hot oven; the success of this experiment was almost too great, 
for the specks of grubs hurried out to feed before the lettuce got up from its 
bed in the garden to be fed on. It was at this time that we made our second 
discovery of dandelion leaves as a substitute for lettuce. The supreme result 
of keeping silkworms, however, was that it decided my brother and me to begin 
a collection of insects. 

Several seasons earlier I had tried rearing some of my favorite woolly-bears, 
which I found feeding on dockleaves. This had been so far successful that I 
understood the connection of caterpillars with moths and butterflies, and the 
mystery of the chrysalis. And after my woolly-bears had been transformed to 
gorgeous tiger moths, I had gathered from the garden all the caterpillars I could 
find on cabbages, currant bushes and so on. But I must have been too young 
to collect systematically, for I don’t think it ever occurred to me to keep the 
imago after its emergence. Two incidents of this earler experience come back 
to me; one, how I watehed a green caterpillar of the smaller white butterfly, 
when full grown, spin its lttle button and sling of silk and contract as though 
about to nae A day or two after when I looked for the chrysalis I found 
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to my amazement that a cluster of tiny yellow-silk cocoons had rent my larva 
in twain just about amidships. I took the box to my father and asked him, did 
caterpillars ever have young ones? 'The phenomenon was as big a puzzle to him, 
1 remember, as to me, but he advised me to keep the brood: under their glass 
lid and see what would happen. I don’t think either of us was much wiser for 
seeing some small winged flies in the box a little later; I know I wasn’t. The 
other incident was even more disappointing. In a lane near the town | found one 
day a strange chrysalis lying on the ground. It was certainly somewhat hard, 
but I suspected no guile, and, taking it home carefully, kept it for months in a box 
of bran; when at last I realized it wasn’t going to hatch out, into some gorgeous 
new butterfly, “like the other chrysalises,” I shed tears of disappointment. My 
chrysalis, in fact, was nothing more or less than a common date stone. 

However, all this had been years before when I was quite little. Now I was 
nearly ten and had a partner almost two years older. Our collection grew apace 
in its first two seasons, and many notable accessions were made to it; among 
these, | remember, a large box of tropical butterflies bought at a bazaar; the 
pupa of a Death’s Head Sphinx dug up in the potato garden; a magnificent green 
eaterpillar with purple diagonal stripes on its sides and a horn on its tail found 
on a weeping willow at the end of the lawn; several rich velvety brown cater- 
pillars of an Emperor moth taken feeding on heather up in the hills; and, superb- 
est of all, our first Peacock butterfly. 

This regal beauty is not found in Perthshire, but one of our next door 
neighbors, a boy five years my senior, had a fine collection of Lepidoptera and 
offered one of these gorgeous things as a prize to whichever of us could beat the 
other in a fight. Now David and Jonathan often fought i the heat of some 
momentary difference, but to be asked to stand up to one another in cold blood 
seemed a little too much; still, peradventure, for the sake of a Peacock butterfly ! 
At last we managed to strike a bargain with the stony-hearted judge; whichever 
threw the other in a wrestling bout should have the butterfly, and we flew together 
before our chieftain in a close Scotch hug not unworthy of Donald Dinnie at 
the annual gathering of the Highland games in Strathearn. Whether “ Slyboots ” 
had figured it all out beforehand or not I shall never know, but I found it far easier 
to throw him in the wrestling bout than to pick up his friendship after the fall. 
The butterfly was mine, when we turned moodily away to go home; it was his ten 
minutes later when we entered the parsonage gate, deep in friendly converse and 
of joyful countenance. 

If you think for one moment our little lives by now were full to bursting 
with all this hotch-potch of country fare in the few short months of a Highland 
summer, you’ve sadly forgotten the days of your youth. Children are much like 
dogs, they have a voracious appetite and they cover far more ground in the course 
of a day’s journey than your sober-paced man; they haven’t his steadiness of 
purpose and they hate to stay on the high road; but they’re all eyes and ears 
and full of tireless energy, forever ranging over the surface of things, if never 
digging deep. 

~~ Between you and me and the gatepost, then, I haven’t as yet so much as 
hinted at our really and truly favorite sport of the summer, a sport that at one 
time grew to a devouring passion and threatened to swallow up all its rivals. 
This Aaron’s rod of our childhood was the rod that according to Dr. Johnson 
has a worm at one end and a fool at the other, but so long as the worm caught 
fish we didn’t care a button what names you called the fisherman. . As long, 
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almost as I can remember, a fishing trip was the greatest holiday treat we could 
think of. In my case, I am sure, there was never any danger of other interests 
getting crowded out; for I was never so absorbed in the gentle art that I didn’t 
keep an eye open, to say nothing of my ears, for the rest of nature; everything living 
was fish to my net, and the contents of my wicker creel went far beyond the finny 
tribes. “ Slyboots” caught more trout, but “ Merry Andrew’s” basket showed 
quite as big a catch; among other “queer fish,” I brought home, I remember, a 
young rabbit, a sandpiper, two half grown wood pigeons (“ cushie doos”), a bat, 
a swallow, an owl, a squirrel, a hedge-hog, and once, incredible as it may seem, 
a pair of full grown weasels. I had spied them playing together near the Forth, 
but when I hurried up with a collie dog that had made friends with me on the 
way, they took refuge in a drain-pipe; here I prodded them so with the butt of 
my rod that they rushed out to be mauled by the dog; whether I could ever have 
tamed them into pets, remains a moot point, for both died next day, and by the 
advice of a friend—an old naturalist-—were laid out in the shrubbery as a bait 
for carrion beetles. As for the bat and the swallow, they had both flown at my 
fly-cast as it went sailing over my head and had actually been hooked in mid air. 
Many a strange adventure and many a rare sight met us on those fishing trips; 
once we actually had the luck to see a large otter with a sea-trout in its mouth. 
_ The older we got, the further we went; and the further we went, the longer grew 
our list of the wonders of creation. 

Our earliest fishing trips took us to Ochtertyre after perch; the way to this loch 
led over fields past the corner of a small lake known as the Serpentine; here we 
caught our first dragon-flies and the little copper butterfly, gathered bullrushes 
and water-lilies, found our first nests of coots and waterhens, and were given once 
a swan’s egg by one of the game-keepers. Later on, we found from a summer 
spent (with whooping cough) at the village of Gargunnock near Stirling, that 
we could catch brook trout; after that still-fishing for perch with a coloured ficat 
lost all its charm; even trolling for pike, and the novelty of hauling flounders 
and bream out of the tidal waters of the Forth paled before the fierce joy of 
climbing the trout stream, with its linns and grey mare’s tails overhung with 
rowans and birch—the haunt of water-kelpies—up through the wooded glens to the 
wind-swept heathery moor where the lonely whaup goes crying among the mountain 
crags.. Here with the spirit of solitude dwelt Mystery and Romance, and with 


beckoning fingers—all unknown but none the less imperiously—drew our boyish ~ 


lives up to heights far above the welter of mundane things. And well for us 
both, that this Education of Nature had sped apace; for I was only just thirteen 
when a bolt from the blue brought the whole palace of delights tumbling about 
our ears with the sudden death of my father. By the time we had crawled painfully 
out of the ruins to build up the wreck of our happiness, we found ourselves living 
in a London suburb. 
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PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS IN ENTOMOLOGY. 
J.J. Davis, West LAFAYETTE, ILL. 


Cereals have always been our most necessary economic crop but the. existing 
war conditions have greatly emphasized their importance and as you are all aware, 
insect pests are one of the chief causes of crop losses. Within the past year the 
United States Department of Agriculture has been able to increase crop acreages, 
especially that of wheat, by efficient publicity methods made possible through 
the co-operation of the State agricultural authorities and the County agricultural 
agents. This programme resulting in increased cereal acreages has brought about 
numerous changes in agricultural practices, such as rotations, an overbalancing 
due to the increased production of certain crops, and the introduction into certain ' 
localities of crops heretofore seldom if ever grown. These changes suggest new 
entomological possibilities which will become realities and more evident in later 
years. 

At this time I wish to discuss briefly some of these conditions and to follow 
with a treatment of certain important cereal and forage crop insect enemies which 
are problems of the moment in the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Ilinois, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, and which closely approximate conditions occurring in many 
parts of Canada, more especially in Southern Ontario. 

As has been stated the effort for increased production of wheat, has resulted 
in the disregarding of certain rotations and an increase in the wheat acreage - 
amounting, in Indiana, to 35 per cent. above normal or 50 per cent. above the 1916 
crop, which may be considered a typical increase for the area under discussion. 
Without certain precautions this condition is almost sure to present advantages 
for the wheat insects, giving them unlimited breeding grounds under most favor- 
able conditions. In some localities where the growing of spring wheat was dis- 
continued a score of years ago on account of the continued ravages of insect 
enemies, the growing of spring wheat has again become common. It is not 
unlikely that if we must continue the growing of spring wheat in these areas 
we will again be confronted with the insect problems which brought about the 
change in cropping some 20 years ago. In fact, the Hessian fly has already 
made its appearance in threatening abundance in one locality where wheat was 
a crop of no consequence until the last year or so. 

The problem of the cereal insect investigator differs greatly from problems 
confronting the entomologist dealing with orchard or garden pests, for the culture 
of cereals is less intensive and the expense of such practices as spraying is almost 
out of the question. We must rely almost entirely on general cultural methods 
although there are exceptions, notably the control of cutworms and grasshoppers 
by the use of poison baits. The present high prices for foodstuffs increase the 
possibility of using more intensive methods for controlling pests of general farm 
crops although here again we are limited because of the shortage of man power. 

How we can most effectively assist the farmer to combat the many insect 
pests is itself a problem of huge proportions. In years past we have issued 
bulletins which were sent to persons interested or who requested specific informa- 
tion. Experience has taught us that the promiscuous mailing of such bulletins 
is a waste. At the present time a majority of the counties in the States have 
what is known as a county agricultural agent, a man who has made a success of 
farming or who has completed a course in an agricultural college or preferably 
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a man with both qualifications. Such a man cannot be familiar with all phases 
of farming and he is least likely to have a knowledge of the insect problems. 
It is evident that we must continue our detailed work and must publish our 
results, but it is equally evident since the conspicuous advent of the county agent 
that we should write publications which will appeal and be a help to him. The 
county agent is a busy man, having calls which keep him almost continuously 
in the field with little or no time for reading and he must therefore have ready 
references where he can secure the necessary information without having to read 
laboriously through pages of unnecessary matter. We have reference books which 
are well suited for this purpose, but these are usually out of date a few years 
after they have been published, and have in many instances resulted in recom- 
mendations for insect control which had been superseded. by more efficient measures, 
discovered since the publication of the book. I have in mind a type of publication 
which should be more nearly what is needed to meet the county agent’s require- 
ments. Such a publication would discuss a certain class of insects, for instance, 
the more common corn insects, as a group rather than individual insects, and 
with it would be synoptic tables enabling the county agent to determine the 
trouble either from the type of injury or from the insect itself. These would 
be accompanied by typical illustrations of the insect and injuries. A table showing 
the seasonal appearance of the different insects would enable one to be on the 
lookout for certain pests. In such a bulletin the reading matter should be brief 
and concise and consist principally of methods of control and references to 
available publications where more detailed information could be obtained. ‘To 
supplement such a bulletin the county agent should be provided with well illus- 
trated leaflets treating of individual insects which could be handed to the farmer 
and these should contain just the points required by the farmer and nothing more. 
Since the advent of the county agent there has been a still further specialization in 
the form of extension entomologists, horticulturists, animal husbandmen, ete. 
Their duty is to: keep closely in touch with the farmers through the county agents, 
to demonstrate their respective problems and in other ways to show the farmer 
by.personal contact the better methods of farming. One might surmise that the 
advent of the State extension entomologist would preclude the need of publications 
for farmers. While this may to a certain extent limit the need of bulletins, on 
the other hand it may and does enlarge the value of the published data. For 
example, as recently given in a letter following a visit to help the farmers in a 
grasshopper stricken district, and as has been repeatedly stated to us, the farmers 
are pleased to know that such assistance is theirs for the asking and they become 
more receptive to bulletins and are more likely to make use of.our published data. 

I have briefly discussed how we may assist the farmer but we have another 
problem—how may we assist those who follow our recommendations ‘but whose 
neighbors continue to disregard the proper methods of control and thus threaten 
the crops of those about them. Heretofore we have issued the necessary informa- 
tion by means of bulletins, institutes and demonstrations, hoping that farmers 
would adopt the practices. There are any number of instances, however, where 
the disregarding of recognized control measures by one has been the means of 


infesting a neighbor’s crops. Two methcds seem adaptable. One would consist: 


in furnishing the farmer, from State or County funds, the necessary materials 
for combating insect outbreaks. Thus in Kansas, Prof. George A. Dean has found 
it practical for counties to furnish to farmers, poison bait for use in fighting 
grasshoppers. It seems that this is a step in the right direction for the farmer 
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seeing an impending outbreak, even though skeptical of the value of recommended 
control measures, will usually follow a practice if the materials are furnished 
free, or he may feel that since he will pay his share anyway in the form of taxes, 
he may as well get that which is coming to him. This method of procedure seems 
adaptable for fighting-such insects as grasshoppers where the principal problem 
is procuring the materials but it does not answer the question of the wheat 
grower who wishes to protect his crop from Hessian fly by certain cultural prac- 
tices. This brings us to the second method, namely, control by legal process. 
For years certain of the States have had laws requiring the spraying of orchards 
infested with San José Scale and other insects and nearly every State has a 
nursery inspection law requiring inspection of all nursery stock by competent 
inspectors, to prevent the spread of noxious insects. More recently, Dr. S. A. 
Forbes has advocated laws requiring a general use of all reasonable and practicable 
measures for the control of insect pests likely to spread from infested fields to 
the injury of the property of others, for, as Dr. Forbes has said, “ Why should 
the farmer allow the chinch-bugs he has raised in his wheat to escape into his 
neighbor's corn any more than he should allow his cattle to break out of their 
pastures to feed on that neighbor’s crops?”’* Such a law is now in force in 
Illinois. The requirement of certain. practices to safeguard the community by 
legal process is not uncommon in certain countries where it has proved an 
advantage and there seems to be no reason why the same requirements might not 
be an advantage in our own countries. 

The conditions resulting from the war are giving the entomologist a greater 
opportunity to prove and illustrate the value of his work and are showing to him 
his shortcomings. With these changing conditions and especially with the coming 
of the county agent or district agricultural expert the duties of the economic 
entomologist are changing or, probably better, being advanced. The entomologist 
of the future must continue to investigate the problems dealing with the life 
histories of insects and to give practical demonstrations of the contro] measures 
and especially to standardize entomological practices. He must in addition delve 
deeper into the mysteries of insect life in its relation to physical and biological 
factors, especially meteorological influences and the changing field conditions 
due to varying crop rotations, more intensive farm practices, and the like. These 
will lead to another important phase of the future entomologist’s activities, namely, 
the forecasting of insect outbreaks; in fact, we are already able and are making 
general forecasts of possible insect troubles, especially such insects as the Hessian 
-fly, chinch bug, grasshopper, plant lice, and white grub. Our efforts thus far 
are quite primitive and not altogether certain but the speaker believes it will be 
a matter of but comparatively few years until the forecasting of the scarcity or 
abundance of this or that insect will be a routine, and an important routine, of 
the entomologist’s office. | 

In a recent articlet I had oce2sion to discuss the relation of entomology to 
allied agricultural subjects and attempted to point out the importance of co-ordi- 
nating our work with that of the agronomist, the horticulturist and others and 
the work of the entomologist of the near future, as I see it, makes this action not 
only desirable but imperative. To a like degree is it important for the student 
specializing in economic entomology to study entomology not as a subject by itself 


“The insect, the farmer. the teacher, the cit’zen and the state. Illinois State Labor-- 
atory of Natural History, 1915. p. 12. 
+Jour. Econ. Ent. Vol. 11, No. 5, Oct. 1918, p. 406. 
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as is now so commonly the rule, but in relation to other agricultural subjects; in 
other words he should use ecology in its broadest and practical sense, which is 
nothing more than relations between insects and the innumerable conditions affect- 
ing themselves and their hosts, and the economic application of these interrelations. 
The student, whether he is specializing in entomology or along general agricultural 
lines, should also be encouraged to read more of the general hterature dealing 
directly or indirectly with insect problems. I have in mind one article which to 
me is a masterful essay, so scientifically accurate and yet so simply stated that it 
could not but impress the student. I refer to a paper entitled “The Insect, the 
Farmer, the Teacher, the Citizen, and the State,” by Dr. S. A. Forbes. Other 
papers which I have in mind which should be read by every student in entomology 
which bear upon the problems discussed this evening are Dr. C. Gordon Hewitt’s 
capable address before the American Association of Economic Entomologists on 
“Insect Behavior as a Factor in, Applied Entomology”; Crosby and Leonard’s 
paper suitably treating “'The Farm Bureau as an Agency for Demonstrating the 
Control of Injurious Insects”; Forbes’ address before the Entomological Society 
of America on “The Ecological Foundations of Apphed Entomology,” and the 
timely discussions, one by Cooley on “ Economic Entomology in the Service of 
the Nation,” a second by Felt on “ Entomological Research and Utility ” and the 
third by Forbes, “ Entomology in Time of War.” * 

These few remarks are given that we may think more of and possibly foresee 
some of the problems which are to confront us as a consequence of the changing 
conditions partly resulting from the war, and to emphasize the importance of giving 
more consideration to our methods of publicity, and are not intended to suggest 
any specific methods or changes. 

The insects of cereal and forage crops which have come to our attention the 
past few years and which are likely to continue troublesome are not numerous 
but are of immeasureable importance, and we will briefly discuss the different 
problems. individually. 


Tue Hessian Fry (Mayetiola destructor). 


The Hessian fly, supposedly introduced into this country by the Hessian 
soldiers of Prussia, is, as Dr. Forbes has so truly put it, still a Hessian and is 
without doubt the greatest insect menace to wheat production in the United 
States. Especially at this time when wheat is so essential does this pest show 
up as one of the most important, if not the most important and most pro-German 
insect pest in the States. A year ago the Hessian fly was of little consequence, 
and again this fall it is not sufficiently abundant to cause undue anxiety but from 
past observations and the trend of conditions, and especially if we find the parasites 


*Forbes, S. A. ‘The Insect, the Farmer, the Teacher, the Citizen and the State.” 
TWinois State Laboratory of Natural History, 1915. 
Hewitt, C. Gordon. ‘Insect Behavior as a Factor in Applied Entomology.” Jour. 
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Ent. Soc. America, Vol. 8, Mar., 1915, p. 1. 
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losing hold this fall as anticipated, it will only be a year or two before they are 
again an item of greatest importance to the wheat grower. The Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Division of Cereal and Forage Insects, under the direction of Mr. W. R. 
Walton, has instituted a series of stations in the principal wheat-growing areas 
of the United States where detailed studies are being made, in co-operation with 
the state authorities. Sowing experiments, where wheat is sown on different dates 
and variously handled, are in progress, in the district covered by the Lafayette 
Indiana Station, from Michigan to Tennessee. At Centralia, Illinois, in the centre 
of the southern Illinois wheat belt, we have a substation comprising 18 acres of 
land in charge of Mr. C. F. Turner and conducted in co-operation with Dr. 8, A. 
Forbes. There intensive studies are made and much stress is laid on the effect of 
meteorological conditions. For obtaining meteorological data the several instru- 
ments giving records which may have a bearing on fly activities are utilized; thus 
we have in continuous operation not only the hygrothermograph, soil thermograph 
and rain gauge, but also the atmometer, an instrument which measures the com- 
bined effects of temperature, air currents and humidity, terrestrial radiation 
thermometers, anemometers, etc. This work has been in progress for two years 
and many valuable data have already been obtained. 


The principal remedies advocated at the present time are sowing after the 
fly-free or safe date and destruction of infested stubble and subsequent volunteer 
wheat. Since one of these important recommendations is sowing after the so-called 
“fly-free” or “safe” date and since this date is necessarily not identical year 
after year, efforts have been made to determine a simple means whereby the county 
agricultural agent or a group of farmers can determine for their locality the safe 
sowing date each year. Thus various types of cages are being used to determine 
which are giving emergence records similar to natural conditions and checks are 
obtained by making daily records of Hessian fly caught on tanglefoot covered 
screens erected in the field and by daily egg counts made on specified plants. 
Sowing at the proper time is not alone a remedy and at most is not a preventive 
_ for spring infestation. To be 100 per cent. effective it must be accompanied by 
the destruction of wheat stubble wherever possible and the elimination of volun- 
teer wheat. Our experiments show that plowing wheat stubble to a depth of 6 or 
8 inches and subsequent harrowing destroys at least 92 per cent. of the flies but 
the practice of sowing clover in wheat makes it difficult to secure the universal 
practice of this measure and until the sowing of clover with other crops or by 
itself becomes more general we must continue to depend largely on sowing at 
the proper date to escape fly injury. Here again the value of proper sowing is 
dependent to a large extent on another factor, namely co-operation. If all of the 
farmers in the community do not follow the practice of sowing after the fly-free 
date, the one or more farmers disregarding the proper sowing date will furnish 
breeding grounds for the first brood of flies which may, if weather conditions are 
favorable, mature and infest the later sown wheat or at least the early sown crops 
will produce a generous supply of flies to infest the wheat in spring. Our laws 
do not make it possible for us to specify sowing dates and we must depend on the 
intelligence and honor of the community and much can be done towards securing 
the co-operation of a community by honor conditions. This is aptly illustrated 
by an occurrence which happened in southern Indiana a year or so ago when 
we were conducting a campaign in a particular locality to secure the co-operation 
of farmers to hold off sowing wheat until advised. One young man asked to learn ~ 
the penalty if he promised to hold off sowing, but for some reason or other went 
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ahead and sowed before the proper time, and immediately an older man in the 
back of the room stood up and said “1 guess there wont be any penalty but a 
heap sight of dishonor.” 

There are of course other considerations in the control of the Hessian fly such 
as the proper preparation of seed bed and use of fertilizers which enable plants 
to withstand injury, but it is not my intention here to go into details as I wish 
only to call your attention to the general subject of our problems. All of the 
methods of preventing or overcoming Hessian fly injury are what we might term 
good agricultural practices. Plowing under wheat stubble, except where it bears 
a good stand of clover, is good practice according to the agronomist, sowing after 
the fly-free date is, generally speakmg, the best date to sow wheat regardless of 
insects, and the preparation of the seed bed and use of fertilizers are good agronomie 
practices pure and simple. Progress has been made with so-called fly resistant 
wheats and one or more of the wheats which are showing promising resistant 
qualities likewise rank above the average in yields. 


Fig. 5.—Three year old apple orchard of 1,500 trees, completely defoliated 
by grasshoppers. Most of the orchard under cultivation and planted 
to navy beans which were destroyed previous to the orchard defolia- 
tion. 


Grassuoreers (Melanoplus femur-rubrum ct spp.) 


The past season we have experienced the most general and serious outbreak 
of grasshoppers for many years. Two years ago the grasshoppers were noticeably 
abundant in a few localities and in general the areas of grasshopper abundance 
were somewhat enlarged last year, while the past season they have appeared quite 
general and destructive in states where they have heretofore been of but compara- 
tively little importance. There is every reason to believe that they will continue 
to be abundant next year, although probably not as severe as the past season. 

As would be expected, the grasshoppers originated in fie!ds such as timothy, 
blue grass and clover. The casual observer first noticed injury to clover towards 
eutting time when he found the plants completely defoliated, nothing remaining 
but the bare stalks and heads. The hoppers then left the clover for new fields, 
attacking such crops as were handy, as corn, soy beans, and navy beans; and not 
infrequently young orchards were defoliated. Thus at New Concord, Ohio, we 
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observed a three-year old apple orchard of 1,500 trees completely defolated on 
August 17, and before the grasshoppers attacked the tree foliage they had cleaned 
up the navy beans which had been planted between the trees over most of the 
ground covered by the orchard. The insects even girdled the twigs in many places. 
At the same place we observed a bearing orchard with 20 per cent. of its ripening 
peaches destroyed, in some cases only the seed being left attached to the tree. 
It sometimes happens that the grasshoppers remain active until after wheat appears 
above ground in which case they may keep the wheat plants cut off close to the 
surface and as might be surmised, it requires but few of the insects to cut off the 
young tender wheat plants over a considerable area. 

Excellent results in combatting gras: hoppers have been obtaincd by the appli- 
eation of two standard remedies, namely, poison bait and the grasshopper catcher. 
As a general rule we have continued to recommend the standard poison bait formula 
of bran, molasses, fruits or lemon extract and a poison, preferably Paris green or 
erude arsenious oxide or white arsenic if neither of the first two mentioned are 


Fig. 6.—Ripening peaches damaged by grasshoppers. Some- 
times only the seed remained attached to the tree. 


available. However, the experiments of the past year, and especially the experi- 
ments conducted at Janesville, Wisconsin, by Mr. D. A. Ricker of the Lafayette 
Laboratory, indicate the non-essentialness of fruits or lemon extract when dealing 
with mature grasshoppers and that further studies based on age of the insect, 
meteorological conditions, et cetera, will show the need of important changes in 
the formula for grasshopper bait. Likewise a half and half mixture of hardwood 
sawdust, preferably that taken from an ice house, and bran has given results 
sufficient to warrant its recommendation. Indeed, Mr. E. E. Twing, county agricul- 
tural agent of Kalkaska County, Michigan, reports thorough sucecss the past season 
in his county campaign against grasshoppers, using sawdust alone in place of bran 
in the poison bait. He used several tons of white arsenic for poison bait for 
practically all of which sawdust was used as the base. The crude arsenious oxide 
mentioned is a by-product of the copper smelters of the western states and is 
obtainable in barrel lots at 8 to 9 cents per pound; and in ordering, a powdered 
erade should be specified. It has given excellent results the past sea‘on wherever 
we have had an opportunity to observe its use and the results are practically equal 
to those obtained where Paris green was ued. It was tested out in a grasshopper 
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infested section in Michigan, for example, where it gave such good results that 
the farmers of that section of the state, according to information furnished by 
Mr. Don B. Whelan, extension entomologist of Michigan, will order a car load 
in anticipation of grasshopper and cutworm troubles next year. 

We find that the poison bait can best be used in fields such as clover about 
the time they are cut, by first cutting around the field leaving a small central 
area-uncut in which the hoppers will congregate and here they can be slaughtered 
by the use of a comparatively small amount of poison bait. The bait is likewise 
of greater value in corn-fields, orchards, and amongst other crops where the grass- 
hopper catcher cannot be used; and in corn fields it is advisable to make the bait 
more adhesive by an extra amount of water or, better, twice as much molasses, 
scattering the mixture forcibly amongst the crops so that small particles will 
adhere to the foilage. 

The erasshopper catcher, such as was first recommended by Dr. E. D. Ball 
and later advocated by Cooley and others, proved highly successful wherever tried. 


Fig. 7.—Field cf navy beans being destroyed by grasshoppers entering 
from an adjoining field. 


This catcher differs from the better known hopperdozer by having a screened box 
attached to the back (as illustrated), into which the grasshoppers are carried. 
This has a money value advantage over the hopperdozer in that the insects can be 
used as poultry feed. After filling the box it is a simple matter to haul the appa- 
ratus to the poultry yard where the grasshoppers can gradually escape through the 
front opening at a rate agreeable to a fair sized flock of chickens, thus giving us 
an ideal poultry Neeecdes Or, probably better, the insects can be bageed “and 
allowed to die and dry within the bags and laid aside for winter use.. Such 
feed for hens in winter appreciably increases egg production, not a small item 
these days. We have been able to secure an analysis of mature grassiioppers' 
through the kindness of Mr. E. G. Proulx, State Chemist of Indiana, with the 
following results. 


*Melanoplus femur-rubum. 
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Fig 8.—Grasshopper catcher ready for action. 


Analysis Based on Live Weight. 
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Our counts show an average of 500 live adult grasshoppers (Melanoplus femur- 
rubrum) to a pint and about 1,530 to a pound live weight or 4,500 to a pound 
dry weight. The cost of a grasshopper catcher is from $15 to $25, according to 
the amount of new materials which must be purchased, and usually it is possible 
to secure the tin, the largest individual item of cost, as second hand roofing. Con- 
sidering that such a machine will last for many years; it is easy to see that the 
cost 18 repaid in poultry food in a comparatively short time, to say nothing of the 
value derived by eliminating the insects. 

It is not possible to recommend one or the other of these two grasshopper 
control measures as the more valuable. In some instances, where for example large 
comparatively level acreages are to be covered and where labour is not scarce, the 
erasshopper catcher can be used to better advantage and more economically than 
the poison bait, while in other cases the opposite is true. 


Curworms (Noctuidae). 


We can expect trouble from cutworms every year, and the past season has 
not been an exception to the rule. In many seetions, more especially in Lowa and 
Wisconsin, they have been more severe than ordinarily, damaging principally corn 
and garden crops. The Feltias were most generally common, although in many 
localities the Euxoas were the principal depredators. In southern Indiana the 
bottoms of the Wabash river and tributary streams are subject to what are commonly 
termed overflow worms (Agrotis ypsilon). Some injury occurred the past season, 
but the insects were not nearly so general as the year before. They invariably 
appear following a late overflow, that is on land which is overflowed and covered 
with water as late as early June. As the water leaves the ground the moths 
make their appearance from the higher surrounding land and lay their eggs in the 
still wet soil; and any crop planted on this ground, which is usually corn, is likely 
to be damaged if not completely destroyed by the cutworms. It is unusual for 
a cutworm moth to lay its eggs in moist soil, but this appears to be the usual 
habit of this species (Agrotis ypsilon) and it has already been recorded as a serious 
pest in the areas overflowed by the Ganges and other rivers in India. Woodhouse 
and Fletcher * and other authors have given us very interesting accounts of the 
habits of this species as worked out in India. : 

You are all familiar with the methods of controlling cutworms. Aside from 
early fall plowing and certain rotations whereby ground lkely to be infested is 
planted to crops not susceptible to cutworm injury, we have on’y one method of con- 
trol, which fortunately is quite efficient. Our experience teaches us that poison baits 
such as are used against grasshoppers are equally effective against cutworms. 
In the case of the overflow worm it is also possible to escape imjury if the ground 
is cultivated immediately after the water leaves the land and before the moths 
lay their eggs, but this practice is applicable only for small sections of individual 
farms, for it is not possible for the individual to cultivate a very large area before 
the moths appear and begin oviposition. 


ce 


THe So-canLtep “Six Bues” (Diabrotica 12-punctata and D, longicornis.) 


An insect, or rather two insects, which have ruined corn crops for many years 
in the overflow lands of the Ohio river in south-western Indiana bert which hare 


*Woodhouse, E. J., and Fletcher, T. Bainbridge. .“ The Caterpillar Pest of the 
Mokameh Tal Lands.” Agric. Jour., india, Vol. 8, rt. 4, Od., 1912, pv. 343-354. 
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been called to our attention only recently, are old and well-known reprobates more 
familiarly known to us as the southern corn roct worm or bud worm (Diabrotica 
12-punctata), and the northern corn root-worm (JD, longicorns). They are com- 
monly pests of corn plants when in the larval stage, but as the “ silk bug ” it is the 
beetle that causes the damage and in an entirely different manner for it appears 
just as the ears are silking, cutting off the silk before the kernels become fertilized, 
thus causing the production of barren ears. One would expect the corn plant 
to be injured by the larve of these beetles earlier in its growth but such seems 
not to be the case, at least the corn shows no apparent injury. The probable reason 
for this is because the land is overflowed every winter and large amounts of rich 
humus are deposited, leaving the ground so rich that corn is planted year after 
year and the plants make such rapid growth that they overcome all injury to the 
root system inflicted by the larvee of these two beetles. 

We have no remedy for these pests under the conditions just given. As already 


Fig. 10.—Field of cane damaged by White Grubs (Lachnosterna spp.) 


stated the farmers prefer to grow corn on the ground year after year, giving 
the one species (J. longicornis) at least, ideal conditions for reproducing itself. 
Poisoning the beetle appears to be out of the question, but there is a likelihood of 
reaching them by the use of repellant dust sprays. More information on the life 
‘history and habits of the species under these conditions, new to us, is necessary 
before the problem can be intelligently attacked. 


THe Waite Grup (Lachnosterna spp). 


Since the common white grubs have been serious pests in the northern states, 
this problem has been given considerable attention at the Lafayette Laboratory. 
The general results bearing on their economic relations have been published, 
and the natural enemies have been fully discussed in a paper soon to be issued. 
Many interesting data on their ecological and taxonomic relations have been, and 
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are continuing to be, accumulated through the co-operation of entomologists in 
Canada and the United States. . 

As might be expected for an insect having so widespread distribution and 
involving a life cycle of three years, the white grubs have several definite destruc- 
tive broods. The important brood which occurs more or less continuously through 
the northern states from South Dakota to the Atlantic coast and in southern 
Ontario is present in the beetle stage every three years, 1917 being the last year 
the May-beetles were numerous. The year following the flight of beetles might 
be termed the “grub year” since the grubs are then in their most destructive stage. 
The important brood under discussion evidently began in an accumulative way 
some score of years ago. By 1909 and especially in 191%, they had become very 
abundant and destructive over a considerable area. In 1915 the grubs were again 
as abundant, or more so, as in 1912 but the damage was much less evident because 
the season was wet, which greatly assisted the corn and pastures to overcome some 
of the destructive work of the grubs. The past season (1918) grubs were again 
abundant, although less numerous than for several years past, but fortunately the 
conditions have been against the pests and comparatively small damage resulted. 
Parasites, predaceous enemies, and diseases have played a part in this result but 
certain climatic conditions are in a large measure responsible. In the spring of 
1917 May-beetles were apparently as numerous in the soil as in any previous 
beetle year but the season was late and cold and the beetles came to trees in small 
numbers until quite late. Only a small percentage of the normal number of eggs 
were laid and most of these late in the season. As a consequence the grubs were 


abnormally small when cold weather set in, many of them too small to pass the 


winter successfully. This year the comparatively few grubs were small when the 
ground warmed up and they did not reach their destructive developmental stage 
until late in the year. From general observations it appears certain that the years 
of maximum abundance are passed and that we may expect fewer grubs of this 
particular brood for a number of years before conditions will again favor their 
enormous increase. 

The principal methods of combatting white grubs are rotations and utilization 
of hogs and poultry. In white grub districts rotations should be arranged so that 
corn and other susceptible crops will not be planted on ground likely to contain 


- erubs the year of their abundance, or better, the use of clover in the rotation, 


the clover to be followed by corn, since the beetles do not deposit many eggs in 
ground covered with a stand of clover during the May-beetle flight. The value of 
hogs to clear land of grubs has been repeatedly demonstrated. Other practices, 
such as fall plowing and the collection of May-beetles and grubs are only partially 
successful, but are good practices when supplemented by the measures already 
mentioned. 


I have purposely discussed several of the more important insects of cereal 
and forage crops which have occupied our attention the past year or two. It is 
usual and to be expected that the economic entomologist spends much of his time 
with insects which appear in conspicuous numbers. There are however, hordes of 
insects of less importance which nevertheless are always present and which con- 
stitute a continuous drain on our crops but because of the inconspicuousness and 
gradualness of the losses they are not recognized seriously. Many of these incon- 
spicuous insects are taking a heavy toll, and I believe we are coming to a time 
when they will be given their just consideration and it might be added, their just 
deserts. 
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Fig. 11.—Field of corn showing typical spotting of field caused by White 
Grubs (Lachnosterna spp.) 


The trees 


Fig. 12.—Trees defoliated by May-beetles (Lachnosterna spp.). 
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Fig. 13.—Hickory woodlot defoliated by May-beetles (Lachnosterna spp.). 


The undefoliated tree to left is an apple. 
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INSECTS AS AGENTS IN THE DISSEMINATION OF PLANT DISEASES. 


Lawson Cansar, O. A. ©., GUELPH. 


The following was delivered as the President’s Address: 

There are three great classes of plant diseases in the dissemination of which 
insects play a part. These are:—first, diseases due to fungi; second, diseases 
due to bacteria; and third, diseases whose cause has not been discovered but which 
are of a decidedly communicable or infectious character. This last class is often 
called “ Physiological Diseases,” or “‘ Diseases of Unknown Origin,” the latter term 
being preferable. 


Before discussing the role of insects as disseminators it may be well to give . 


a list of the common agents in the spread of plant diseases. They are: wind, rain 
(especially wind-driven rain), infected seed, infected manure, infected soil, insects, 
slugs, man with his teams and implements, birds and a few other animals. 

Of these various agents every plant pathologist would say that so far as the 
dissemination of spores of fungi is concerned, wind and rain are, with very few 
exceptions, such as perhaps Ergot of Rye, vastly more important agents than in- 
sects. ‘In the case of diseases that have been introduced recently and that are not 
yet widely spread, insects may play an important part in long-distance distribution 
and in the establishment of new centres of infection, especially if the spores of such 
diseases are of the type that is held together by a gelatinous substance which pre- 
vents their distribution by wind alone, though after being dissolved in moisture 
they may be blown short distances by wind-driven rain. 

In the dissemination of plant diseases insects may function in three ways. 
First, they may serve as mere carriers of the spores or other causal organisms 
from plant to plant. The amount of disease thus spread compared with that by 
other agents 1s probably small. Second, they may cause wounds of various kinds 
which afford ideal conditions for spores or bacteria to germinate in and establish 
new infections. This is of course a very important function because many kinds 
of spores and a large percentage of bacteria seem unable to enter plants in any other 
way than through wounds. Third, they may serve as direct inoculators, not only 
bringing the organism with them upon or within their body but actually inserting 
it, when feeding, into the tissues where it finds favorable conditions for develop- 
ment. This last is on the whole the most important of the three methods. 


Insects As DissEmMInaATorS OF FunGuSs DISEASES. 


Sucking insects with a few exceptions, such as in the case of the spread of 
Ergot of Rye by flies and of Downy Mildew of Beans by bees, do not appear to 
play nearly so important a part in the spread of fungus diseases as do biting insects. 
This is probably because such sucking insects as feed upon plant tissues have minute, 
needle-like mandibles and maxillae and in feeding make very small wounds. 
These wounds do not expose the moist inner tissues or afford much better places 
for spore entrance and germination than do stomata and lenticels. Moreover, 
insects with such mouth-parts are not adapted for feeding upon spore masses and 
so seldom get their mouth-parts contaminated and act as direct inoculators of 
healthy plants. Biting insects are therefore much more important in the dis- 
semination of fungus diseases of plants. 

It is worth noting here that several species of Coleoptera and Orthoptera 
as well as some Lepidopterous larve feed freely upon spore masses, and not only 
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become covered externally with the spores but pass many of them uninjured 
through their body in the excreta. When this is deposited on healthy leaves or 
on other parts of the plant it affords an additional source of possible infection, 
either through the spores germinating and working their way through the un- 
injured tissues or through their being washed by rains into wounds. 


EXAMPLES OF Funcus DisEAses DISSEMINATED BY INSECTs., 


Ercor or Rye (Claviceps purpurea). This disease of cereals and grasses 
is said by plant pathologists to be spread in the summer chiefly through insects, 
especially flies, which are attracted to the sweetish, somewhat milky fluid in which 
the conidia produced on diseased ovaries of florets float. As this fluid is sticky 
the flies become contaminated and carry the spores to healthy florets, thus setting 
up new infections.* | 

Downy Mitpew or Lima Beans (Phytophthora phaseoli). Sturgis has 
shown that this disease is apparently largely distributed by bees. He found that 
the Mildew failed to appear to any appreciable extent until the flowers began to 
expand, but that it became well established by the time the blossoms had fallen. 
He also found that it began regularly in those inner parts of the flower which 
were touched by the bee when seeking nectar, thus,.strongly indicating that the 
bees were the carriers and inoculators. . 

Curstnut Bricutr (Endothia parasitica). This is a recently introduced 
disease and therefore its distribution to each new locality is much more important 
than would be the dissemination from tree to tree of some old, well established 
fungus. Studhalter, Ruggles, Metcalfe and others have studied the relation of 
insects to the Blight and have shown that while many insects distribute the spores 
it is chiefly those insects that cause wounds on the trees that are important as 
disseminators; because the disease can enter the tree only through wounds in 
the bark. Ruggles discovered that the Seventeen-year Cicada and a_bast-miner 
were important agents and that the disease in many cases had entered through 
wounds made by them. The Cerambycid, Leptostylus macula, is important as a 
carrier and possibly also as an incculator. 

Waite Pine Brister Rust (Cronartium ribicola). This is, ‘as everyone 
knows, another recently introduced disease, and it is not yet established in our 
northern pine forests. Its spores lend themselves to wind dissemination, but it 
is thought that insects play an important role in the spread of the disease. Only 

-a few months ago Gravatt and Posey gave an account of their finding tiny Gipsy 
Moth larve feeding greedily upon the spore pustules of the disease on pine trees, 
and becoming almost yellow with the countless spores that adhered to the hairs 
of their body. It.has been shown that these tiny larve can be carried even 20 
miles by the wind, so that distant spread of spores of the disease by them would 
be expected. Gravatt and Posey examined wind-borne larve found on Ribes (the 
alternate host of the disease) and found aeciospores on them. They also found 
that leaves fed upon by the larve contracted the disease. There seems to be no doubt 
that such larve are in the New England States important agents in distributing 
the White Pine Blister Rust. 

GoosreBerry Twice Disease (Undetermined fungus). In Burlington I have 
seen a large, well-cared-for garden of gcoseberries in which almost every plant 

*NotTe.—Since writing the above I have been informed by Prof. Howitt that it has 


recently been demenstrated that wind plays a more important: part in distribution of 
conidia of ergot of rye than was formerly believed possible. 
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had from one to ten or more twigs dead or dying. Diseased twigs were sent to 
Geneva and examined by J. G. Grossenbacher, who wrote that the trouble was 
due to an undetermined fungus which entered through openings made by a 
Cambium Miner, apparently Opostega nonstrigella.. The disease seemed to enter 
solely through these wounds. . 

SmaLL Canxers on Appies (Leptosphaeria comothyrium). Parrott, Gloyer 
and Fulton in their study of Snowy Tree-crickets have shown how the cricket, 
Oecanthus niweus, is the agent in introducing the fungus that causes the small 
cankers around cricket egg punctures on apple trees. These cankers are found 
in Ofttario as well as New York. This fungus, Leptosphaeria coniothyrium, is 
also the fungus that causes Raspberry Blight and is believed by the plant 
pathologists of Geneva to enter many raspberry canes through the wounds made by 
the egg punctures of the Tree-cricket, Oecanthus mgricornis. 

Tieart Rots oF Forest AND SHADE TREES (Several species of fungi). In 
almost every city may be seen maple trees with unsightly wounds, due to the 
burrows of the Maple Borer (Plagionotus speciosus). These wounds commonly 
allow the entrance of heart rots, which injure the wood and weaken the trees, often 
shortening its life. It seems reasonable to assume that similar diseases enter 
various forest trees, through injuries caused by Cerambycids, Buprestids or Ipids. 
It is true that most of these attack only sickly, dying or dead trees, but some 
attack healthy trees. Such gaping wounds as those caused in poplars and willows 
by the Snout Beetle (Cryptorhynchus lapatht) could scarcely fail to admit fungi. 
The evidence tends to show that this beetle is an important factor in the trans- 
mission of the European Poplar Canker (Dothichiza populea). 

Referring to a species of Scolytus that attacks White Fir, Hopkins says “ When 
the attack is not sufficient to kill the trees, these wounds heal over, but in the 
meantime a decay often sets in at these injured places, which extends through 
the heartwood and for several feet above and below the wound, thus rendering the 
wood worthless for lumber and often for fuel.” In the same bulletin he says 
“Tt appears that insects contribute more to the spread of fungus of the bark and 
wood of the main trunk than do such diseases to the spread and ravages of insects.” 

Brown Ror or Fruits (Sclerotinia cinerea). The spores of this disease are 
readily carried by the wind, but they usually fail to infect peaches and sour cherries 
in Ontario except through wounds or where fruits touch each other. Some varieties 
of plums and sweet cherries are very susceptible, even though their surfaces be 
unwounded. The joint investigations of the Bureaus of Entomology and Plant 
Pathology of the U. S. Department of Agriculture proved definitely the important 
part played by the Plum Curculio in the spread of this disease on peaches. LIling- 
worth, Spencer and the writer in their studies of Cherry Fruit Flies found that sour 
cherries infested by the maggots of these flies were often conspicuously affected 
by Brown Rot and that where these insects were completely controlled very few 
cherries rotted even though they were left on the trees until overripe. Moreover, 
there is no doubt that placing maggoty cherries in baskets along with sound ones 
favours the development of rot, especially in warm weather; because even though 
the infected cherries be not rotten, they exude juice from the breathing holes made 
by the maggots and this gives ideal conditions for rot development. 

Lack of space prevents our giving more examples of fungus diseases spread 
by insects, so we shall now pass on to the bacterial diseases. 
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InsEcts AS DISSEMINATORS OF BACTERIAL DISEASEs, 


Compared with other agents insects play a much more important part in the 
spread of bacterial than of fungus diseases. This is partly because bacteria do not 
to any great extent lend themselves to dispersal by the wind, whereas wind is 
the chief means of fungus spore dispersal. Another reason is that during the 
growing season,—the time of greatest dissemination,—the bacteria in some plants 
are wholly concealed within the plants and are only obtained for fresh inoculations 
by penetration through the surface to them. This insects do. A third reason 
_is that about half of our worst bacterial diseases can enter plants only through 
wounds and such wounds are made chiefly by insects. It is worth noting that 
though insects like Aphids or Capsids with very slender, piercing mouth-parts 
play but little part in the spread of fungus diseases they are often very important 
in the spread.of bacterial diseases. This is because they feed indiscriminately on 
healthy and diseased portions of plants and thus by penetrating the diseased areas 
get their mouth parts contaminated; for no set of mandibles and maxillae are too 
small to carry numerous bacteria if once they reach them.. Once the mouth-part 
is contaminated inoculation of healthy parts is easy. It looks, however, as if White 
Flies and Red Spiders were exceptions and did not play much part as spreaders. 
There are also cases hke Cucumber Wilt in which it is doubtful whether Aphids 
can act as inoculators. Further study will doubtless explain such exceptions. 

The fact that out of the eight common and important bacterial diseases of 
plants in Ontario three are disseminated almost exclusively by insects, shows the 
importance of insects in relation to bacterial diseases. 


EXAMPLES OF BacTERIAL DisEAsES DISSEMINATED BY INSECTS. 


CucumBer Witt (Bacillus tracheiphilus). It has been definitely proven 
that the Striped Cucumber Beetle (Diabrotica vittata), and to a less extent the 
12-Spotted Cucumber Beetle (Diabrotica 12-punctata) are the chief and probably 
almost the sole distributors of this destructive disease and that if they could be 
exterminated the disease would almost disappear. It is very interesting to learn 
too that the disease is not only disseminated by these insects but is supposed to 
be carried over from one year to another by them and not through the soil. 

Pear Buicut (Bacillus amylovorus). This, as is well known, is a very 
destructive disease of pears, apples and quince, causing an enormous amount of 
damage some years and a considerable amount every year. It is nearly unanimous- 
ly agreed that insects are the great factors in its dissemination both in the stage 
known as “blossom blight” and in the later twig blight stage. If a list were to 
be compiled of all the insects that had a part in the spread of this disease it would 
be a long one, for it includes many of the blossom frequenting insects, most sucking 
insects with piercing mouth-parts found on the apple and pear, and at least one 
bark beetle. In connection with this disease I may say that we have on several 
occasions found the gummy exudate at blossom time and have several times found 
ants feeding upon it. We also know that ants are common frequenters of the 
nectaries of blossoms. We consider ants therefore as the probable cause of the 
earliest cases of blossom infection. 

Sorr Ror or VEGETABLES (Bacillus carotovorus). This fairly common 
disease of cabbage, turnips, carrots, tomatoes, potatoes and celery is believed to 
enter solely through wounds, and insects-and slugs are believed to be the main 
earriers of the organism as well as the chief inoculators. There has been a lot of 
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Soft Rot of Celery this year, for which the Tarnished Plant Bug is blamed. Efforts 
for control of the disease have been directed towards destroying this insect. The 
disease appears to winter over in the soil. 

BacTerTAL WILT oF CruCIFERS (Pseudomonas campestris). Jones and others 
have shown that insects and slugs are important and common disseminators, though 
there are also other agents. 

Orner BacrertAL Disnases. Very little is known as to the part played by 
insects in the spread of the other common bacterial diseases. Bean Bacteriosis 
(Pseudomonas campestris), Black Spot of Plums and Peaches (bacterium prunt), 
Crown Gall (Bacterium tumefaciens) or Potato Wilt (Bacillus solanisaprus). We 
know, however, that the bacteria of the first two of these may enter directly threugh 
stomata without the aid of wounds. 


Insects As DIssEMINATORS OF PiystoLogicaAL DIsEAsEs orn DISEASES OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 


There are already many well known physiological diseases, and the list is 
being added to each year. A considerable proportion of our worst plant troubles 
come under this category. Insects do mot play a part in the distribution of all, 
for instance they seem to have nothing to do with the spread of Peach Yellows 
and Little Peach. In many cases, however, insects appear to be either the -sole 
agents in distribution or else very important agents. From the evidence available 
it would appear that most of the insects concerned are of the sucking and piercing 
types, though there seems no good reason why biting insects cannot also play a 
part. The infectious principle or virus seems in most cases and probably in all 
to be taken into the body of the insect and inoculation occurs through feeding. 


EXAMPLES OF PHysIoLoGICcAL DiskAsres on DISEASE of UNKNOWN ORIGIN 
DISSEMINATED BY INSECTS. 


Mosaic DiskASE OF Sweet Pras... Most growers of sweet peas are probably 
familar with this easily recognized disease which weakens the plants and diminishes 
the size and beauty of the blossoms. Taubenhaus has shown that it is readily 
transmitted by aphids, but he says any biting or sucking insect may spread it. 
Most of the spread will naturally be due to aphids, because they are the most 
common sweet pea insects. 

Mosaic Disgase oF Topacco. This is a very important disease of Tobacco 
in the United States and may be identical with Mosaic Disease of Tomatoes, though 
probably not with Potato Mosaic. Allard has shown that the Peach Aphis (Myzus 
persicae), and also the Aphis (Macrostphum tabacv), are very important spreaders 
of the disease. White Flies and Red Spiders he thinks do not distribute it. 

Mosaic DiskasE or CucumpBers. This disease causes an annual loss of 
about $1,000,000 in the United States. I have not seen it in Ontario but believe 
it has been found in a few localities. Doolittle and Jagger have proven that aphids 
are carriers and are probably the chief agents in its spread. : 

Curty Top oF Sugar Beets. This disease oceurs in the South-western 
States and some years is exceedingly destructive. The Beet Leaf-hopper (Hutettia 
tenella) has time after time been proven to be the distributing agent and so far 
as known the sole agent. 

SprnacH Bricut. This blight attacks both spring and fall crops of spinach 
in Virginia, Ohio and parts of New York. Leaves of affected plants become 
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mottled and malformed and the plants finally die. The disease is a very important 
one and is said to be spreading. It was formerly thought to be due to malnutrition, 
but is now known to be a communicable disease, the virus of which is transmitted 
chiefly by the aphis (Macrosiphum solanifolit) but also to a lesser extent by another 
aphis (Rhopalosiphum persicae) and by the Tarnished Plant Bug (Lygus pratensis). 


The most interesting discovery in connection with this disease is that not only - 


do aphids transmit it but also that their offspring down to the fourth generation 
can do so even though none of these offspring have fed upon diseased plants. es 

McClintock and Smith who made the above discovery think it very probable 
that aphids are also responsible for the tiding over in their own body of the disease 
from spring to fall. 

In conclusion we may point out-that the plan of controlling such. diseases 
as are spread chiefly by insects by destroying the insects responsible, is in most 
cases impracticable; because some of the worst offenders, such as the Striped 
Cucumber Beetle, several species of aphids and the Tarnished Plant Bug, are 
among the most difficult of insects to combat successfully. | 

It is also worth while pointing out that it is only during the last few. years 
that any careful study has been made of insects as agents in the dissemination 
of plant diseases, and that though some very brilliant work has been done, especially 
during the last four or five years, there still remains great scope for further careful 
investigation by entomologists and plant pathologists working together in close 
co-operation. 
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THE CABBAGE ROOT MAGGOT (CHORTOPHILA BRASSICAE). 
H. C. Hucxert, 0.A.C., GuELPH. 


A study of the life-history and control of the Cabbage Maggot (Chortophila 
brassicae) was undertaken this year under Prof. Caesar’s guidance. The study 
is still far from completion but some interesting results from different control 
methods have been obtained. ‘The most important of these is, that on the whole 
corrosive sublimate has given better results than discs even where discs have been 
cleaned after each cultivation. Similar good results have been obtained with 
corrosive sublimate by the representatives of the Vegetable Branch, Department 
of Agriculture, Toronto; in fact they made the suggestion that led to our testing it. 

Another interesting feature was that round discs, with a round hole in the 
centre and a slit leading to it, proved equally as effective as the hexagonal discs 
with the star-shaped centres and slit leading to this. Consequently in the tables 
both discs have been classed together. 

Tests were also made with tobacco dust and lime and also with tobacco dust 
and sulphur. The results were promising, but much further work will be required 
to determine accurately their value and best method of using. 


TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS IN CONTROL OF CABBAGE MAGGOT 
i\AT BURLINGTON 


26 z ge af 
— Wis a Za) ° 
ad 4 a bo rival’ : & ne by 3 = vat 
Method of Sp See aoe ee | Be kh | 3k ee ao 
Treatment. As Aas |S Bates 455 Bu s eho 4 ee ® oO 
es Yap eA ey ey a se aes ia Me |S SSi ae 
sa Ay ba sy ro s s ia S | cee ad 
ion ao of) art 5 62 su — — |“os = 
HH 7, Z Zz Z se SS NS SS 
Corrosive sublimate....| 652 55 13 584 20 89.6 86.5 8.4 2 
(NOC Cosy tas ck eee ak 163 9 78 76 20 | 46.6] 34.4 bab | 4779 
Dises, both round and 6- 
sided. Earth remov- 
ed after cultivation...| 504 71 31 402 15| 79.8 | 76.8} 14.1 6.1 


Dises, both round and 
' 6-sided. Earth not re- 
moved after cultiva- 
TiO reo ee te 474 42 161 271 BL te tOl ce 49.4 8.8 | 34.0 


COCR List torrie « aneysain arora,» 326 50 127 149 31} 45.8} 36.2 | 15.3 | 38.9 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS ON CABBAGE MAGGOT AT GUELPH, 1918 


| No. dead 
No. 4 No. % % 
Method used. plants. from all | No. alive. dwarfed. alive. vigourous. 
causes. 
Corrosive sublimate ....... 99 0 99 0 100 100 
Tarred felt paper discs, 
round and hexagonal, 
kept. clean +) 25. ..s aces 101 0 101 0 100 100 
Tarred felt paper discs, 
round and _ hexagonal, 
motrcleaned. -. ta. ces Vinee * 90 6 92.8 86.6 
Check caiovenes tons 99 44 55 15 55.6 40.4 


Nore.—The better results obtained from the tarred felt paper discs at Guelph 
than at Burlington were apparently due to the plants at Burlington being set 
deeper in the soil and to the soil being sand, whereas the Guelph soil was clay. 
The greater amount of shade and the greater difficulty in keeping soil off the plants 
at Burlington gave the insects a better chance to cause injury. The corrosive 
sublimate in both cases was used at the strength of 1 part to 1,000 parts of 
water, or one ounce to 50 pints of water, and was applied with a watering can 
with a spout in which was inserted a small piece of wood to conduct the liquid 
directly to the roots without waste. Four applications were given in each case, 
the first, four days after the plants were set out and the remaining three at intervals 
of seven days. At each application sufficient liquid was used to wet thoroughly 
the roots. At Guelph more than was necessary was applied and at first a slight 
yellowing of the plants occurred, but they soon outgrew this and became just as 
vigourous as any plants in the plot. At Burlington no yellowing was observed 
and the plants were very vigourous throughout. 

Corrosive sublimate has shown itself to be a very valuable substance in com- 
bating this pest, but a great deal of work is yet necessary to determine the best 
strengths to use, the number of applications necessary, and the best time to make 
each of these. Tests will also have to be made to determine whether this substance 
can safely be used with radishes and if so in what way. There is very little doubt 
that the growers would much more readily use corrosive sublimate than apply 
the tarred felt paper discs. They seem to have a decided objection to using the 
latter, though they have been recommended for so many years. : 

Pror. Jones: In the treatment of cabbage plants for Root Maggot was there 
any difference observed in the fertility of the soil to which corrosive sublimate 
had been added as compared with that to which it was not added? 

Mr. Hucxett: No observable difference. 

Pror. Jonss: Corrosive sublimate is one of the strongest of our disinfectants, 
and in addition to destroying the egg or the larva of the Cabbage Maggot it would 
have a marked influence on the bacterial content of the soil. It would destroy 
the nitrogen fixer and the nitrifiers and also the decomposing species of bacteria; 
and providing there was not plenty of available food material in the soil ready 
for the plants to use, then on account of the corrosive sublimate I should imagine 
that synthetic action of the bacteria in the soil as well as decomposition action 
would be materially interfered with. That would depend upon how long the 
mercuric chloride was active in the soil after it had killed the maggots. Of course 
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the corrosive sublimate would become inactive within a reasonably short period, 
its poisonous action being neutralized by its affinity for proteid substances present 
in the soil, but to what extent its action would interfere with the fertility of the 
soil I think leaves room for some experimental worker to demonstrate. 


SOME CHAPTERS OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
W. LocHHEAD, MAcDONALD COLLEGE, QUEBEC. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF INTOMOLOGY. 


The beginnings of all sciences are full of interest as they reveal the gropings 
of earnest seekers after truth. Every natural science has an early stage when 
the knowledge of nature was extremely limited and clouded with superstition. 
It has been said that, “ All knowledge begins and ends with wonder, but the first 
wonder is the child of ignorance ”; but while wondef and curiosity have been great 
impulses to the study of that great mysterious world of nature, much of the know- 
ledge of nature has come as the direct result of the experiences of early man in 
gaining his livelihood. Consequently we must look for the beginnings of Ento- 
mology in the practical lore of the hunter, the shepherd and the gardener long 
before the facts had been collated by the early naturalists. 

A few references to insects are made in early writings, locusts, bees and ants 
being often mentioned by the old Hebrew writers (Exodus 8, Judge 14.14, Pro- 
verbs 6, Proverbs 30, Joel 1.4, Joel 2.25, Joel 2.2-10.) and scarabzeid beetles sculp- 
tured in stone by the old Egyptians. It is very probable that the peoples of some 
of the ancient civilizations possessed considerable knowledge of natural history, 
including insects.* 

Bee-keeping was a favourite occupation in Palestine, Assyria, Babylon, Carth- 
age, Egypt, Greece and Rome. The Egyptians had even floating apiaries. A 
hieroglyphic bee has been found’ sculptured on a Sarcophagus containing the 
mummy of Mykerinos, King of Lower Egypt, about 3,633 years B.C., no doubt 
emblematic of the relationship between the King and the people. 

Silkworms were cultivated many thousand years ago by the Chinese and the 
people of India, and the silkworm industry was an agricultural one. 

We find also that the Egyptians had a high grade treatise on medicine 1500 
years B.C., which must have been based on centuries of observation and practice, 
and also upon a knowledge of related sciences. However, whatever may have been 
the accomplishments of these people, no records have been preserved. To the Greeks, 
therefore, belong the credit of producing the first scientific treatise on natural 
history. 

The first entomologist of whom we have any record was Aristotle (384-322 
B.C.) Parts of three of his zoological works viz., Historia Animalium, De Partibus 
Animalium, and De Generatione Animalium, have been handed down to us. These 
reveal the many sided nature of his activities, for he was not only a collector and 

*When we reflect that practically all our cultivated plants and domesticated animals 
are of pre-historic origin, we are ebliged to believe that pre-historic man maintained for 
long ages a high civilization, when skill and labor not only transformed wild life into 
cultivated fruitfulness and domestic use, but also made progress in the knowledge of 
the creatures (including insects) that associated with the plants and animals. Recent 
researches go to show that such an agricultural civilization occupied the Mediterranean 


Basin from Portugal through Asia Minor and Persia to Korea. Pre-historic cultivation 
terraces in this district still show how extensive were the plantations in ancient times, 
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classifier, but also a morphologist and inductive philosopher. He studied the life 
histories of many insects, he made many dissections and resolved the organs into 
tissues. His classification of inects, although based largely on external features, 
remained unimproved for more than 2,000 years, and his generalizations contained 
the ideas of an evolution from the simplest to the highest organisms in nature. 

Concerning his own work Aristotle says: “I found no basis prepared, no. 
models bOLCODY stmac «1 mine is the first step, and therefore a small one, though 
worked out with much thought and hard labor. It must be looked at as a first 
step and judged with indulgence.” . 

Although Aristotle believed in the spontaneous generation of certain insects 
and other animals that appeared in the processes of putrefaction, his views re- 
garding the generation of the higher animals are expressed in the sentence, “ All 
living creatures, whether they swim, or walk, or fly, and whether they come into 
the world in the form of an animal, or of an egg, they are engendered in the 
same way.” In fact, Aristotle had very definite even modern views regarding 
embryology, for he had studied the forming chick in the shell. He might be 
termed an epigenist, for he believed that “the parts of the future organism do 
not pre-exist as such, but make their appearance in due order of succession.” 

It is interesting to note that the methods of Aristotle are those of modern 
scientific workers, viz., INVESTIGATION BY OBSERVATION AND EXPERIMENT. It 
required, however, more than 2,000 years for workers to realize the importance 
of his methods in the study of nature. 

Regarding Aristotle’s knowledge of insect development and structure it may 
be said that he knew that there were male and female insects, and that they re- 
produced sexually. He knew that drone bees develop without fertilization, but 
he called the “ queen” the “ king” of the hive. He thought that “nits” do not 
produce animals, that spiders bring forth live worms instead of eggs, and produce 
threads of their webs from the external part of their bodies, that caterpillars are 
produced from cabbages daily, and that many insects rise spontaneously from 
putrefaction. He believed, too, that all invertebrates were bloodless. He separated 
the crustacea from insects, and divided the insects into winged and wingless. 
His sub-divisions were also partly perfectly natural. He considered the larva 
a prematurely hatched embryo and the pupa as a second egg. 

Professor Sundevall estimates that Aristotle indicated and described about 
60 species of insects and arachnidans and about 24 species of crustacea and annelids. 

Aristotle is said to have written a treatise on bees, but if so, no trace of it 
has reached us. Columella, however, tells us that the Greeks were proficient bee- 
keepers. That the Romans practised apiculture is very evident for Virgil devotes 
the fourth book of the Georgics entirely to a discussion of bees, their habits, 
economy, and management. Following Aristotle, he calls the queen the king of 
the hive, and believed that bees originate from decomposing bodies of bullocks 
(See also Judges 15 for a similar belief). 

The Greek poets occasionally refer to insects. For example, Xenarchos says: 
“ Happy is the Cicada, since its wife has no voice.” 

While Aristotle’s knowledge of insects was full of ecruditieés and errors, it 
must be confessed that he did a large amount of valuable work that has stood the 
test of time. 

After Aristotle, the study of natural history declined and no work appeared 
until that of Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.) the Roman general and _ historian. 
His voluminous writings on natural history have been well preserved but they 
contain nothing new. They are complications of the works of previous writers 
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and include much fable and fancy joined with fact. Pliny’s system of classifi- 
cation of animals is inferior to that of Aristotle’s, although he adopts the latter’s 
in the case of insects. 

After Pliny the study of natural history declined rapidly and no attention 
was given it for about 1,500 years. Not only during the Dark Ages following 
the fall of the Roman Empire, but during the Middle Ages the study of nature 
was thoroughly discouraged as “ proceeding from a prying and impious euriosity.” 

Observation and reason were overthrown by biblical and classical authority 
and mental activity assumed the form of metaphysical speculation.* 

Happily, however, much information was handed down regarding Naturak 
History during these dark centuries in the form of practical lore of the farmer and 
gardener to which I have already referred, so that when science again showed signs 
of revival the naturalists had a basis on which to work. 


THe REVIVAL OF SCIENCE. 


For several centuries bold minds had revolted against the traditional ad- 
herence to authority, and in the 15th and 16th centuries, Galileo, Deseartes, and 
Vesalius (1514-1564) working along different branches overthrew the old tra- 
ditions, and the new movement for the revival of science was fairly launched. 

Mention should here be made of some of the investigators of the new era 
on account of their influence on the pioneer entomologists. Vesalius, a Belgian, 
studied medicine in Paris and gave much attention to anatomy. His great work 
“ De Humani Corporis Fabrica” is a classic and “ created an epoch,” as it “ over- 
threw dependence on authority (Galen) and re-established the scientific method 
of ascertaining truth.” 

Harvey (1578-1667) was the pioneer physiologist, and his splendid researches 
on the Circulation of the Blood have earned him a place among the great pioneers 
of science who questioned and experimented with nature to find out her secrets: 
Like Aristotle, he considered the larva a prematurely hatched embryo, and the 
pupa a second egg (De Generatione Animalium). 


THE Great Insect ANATOMISTS. 


The impetus given to the study of anatomy by Vesalius produced in the 16th 
century a large number of workers like Wotton, Gesner, Aldrovandi, and Jonston, 
who have been called the “ encyclopedists ” on account of their voluminous writings 
on many topics. 


*This attitude was expressed by Redi about 1668, thus: ‘“ Because he’s Aristotle, it 
implies that he must be believed, e’en though he lies.” 

A curious collection of manuscripts called the ‘‘ Physiologus ” or the “ Bestiarius’’, 
and produced under theological guidance, formed the main source of information on 
natural history during these times. The accounts deal with biblical as well as mythicat 
animals, such ag the unicorn, dragon, basilisk, and phcenix. Many are represented as 
symbolical of religious beliefs, and moral reflections are interjected at frequent inter- 
vals. Locy says: “The Zoology of the Physiologus was of a much lower grade than any 
we know about among the ancients.” 

+Conrad Gesner (1516-1558), a Swiss, was an indefatigable collector, observer and 
writer. His papers on insects were published after his death by Thomas Moufet, about 
1634. Gesner is justly considered as the restorer of natural history. Long lost treasures 
were again made known and a stimulus was given for further research. 

Aldrovandi (1552-1605) described the natural history of insects at great length in 
seven books. He divided insects into land and water dwellers, and these were subdivided 
according to the structure of their wings and legs. 

The writings of Gesner and Aldrovandi contain many ridiculously improbable state- 
ments gathered from ill-attested sources and repeated from the writings of Aristotle and 
Pliny. 
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In the 1%th century two insect anatomists, Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694) of 
Italy, and John Swammerdam (1637-1680) of Holland, made large contributions 
to science. Malpighi’s treatise on the Silkworm, published in 1669, has become 
a classic. It was a pioneer work in a new field. The author had the advantage 
to the new aid to vision, the microscope, which came into use at this time through 
the ingenuity of Hooke, Malpighi, Swammerdam and Leeuwenhoek. Miall says, 
“ For the first time the dorsal vessel, the tracheal system, the tubular appendages of 
the stomach, the reproductive organs and the structural changes which accompany 
transformation were observed.” Moreover, he observed and described the nervotis 
system, the urinary tubules (Malpighian) and the silk-forming apparatus. 


“This research,” says Malpighi, “was extremely laborious and tedious on 
account of its novelty, as well as the minuteness, fragility and intricacy of the 
parts which required special manipulation; so that when I had toiled for many 
months at this incessant and fatiguing task, I was plagued next autumn with 
fevers and inflammation of the eyes. Nevertheless such was my delight in the 
work, so many unsuspected wonders of nature revealing themselves to me, that 
J cannot tell it in words.” 


Miall says: The last distinct glimpse we got of him is interesting. Dr. Tancred 
Robinson, writing to John Ray, from Geneva, April 18th, 1684 tells how he met 
Malpighi at Bologna. They talked of the origin of fossils, and Malpighi could not 
contain himself about Martin Lister’s foolish hypothesis that fossils were sports of 
nature. “Just as I left Bononia,” he continues, “I had a lamentable spectacle of 
Malpighi’s house all in flames, occasioned by the negligence of his old wife. All his 
pictures, furniture, books, and manuscripts were burnt. J saw him in the very heat 
of the calamity, and methought I never beheld so much Christian patience and 
philosophy in any man before; for he comforted his wife, and condoled nothing but 
the loss of his papers, which are more lamented than the Alexandrian Library, or 
Bartholine’s Bibliothese at Copenhagen.” 


Swammerdam’s researches on the May-Fly and the Honey Bee entitle him 
to a high place among insect anatomists. He found by dissection that “ the queen 
is the mother of the colony, the drones the males, and the working bees the neuters ; 
but. he did not find out that the neuters were only imperfect females” (Miall). 
Swammerdam’s contributions were collected and published after his death by 
Boerhaave under the title of “ Biblia Naturae.” The folio edition is a volume 
of 410 pages of text and 53 plates of excellent drawings. Swammerdam was a more 
critical observer than Malpighi, as evidenced by his accurate and complete deserip- 
tions and anatomical work. 


’ Boerhaave gives us a picture of Swammerdam at work which the reader does 
not soon forget. “His labors were superhuman. Through the day he observed 
incessantly, and at night he described and drew what he had-seen. By six o’clock 
‘in the morning in summer he began to find enough light to enable him to trace 
the minutiae of natural objects. He was hard at work until noon, in full sunlight, 
and bareheaded, so as not to obstruct the light; and his head streamed with 
profuse sweat. His eyes, by reason of the blaze of light and microscopic toil, 
became so weakened that he could not observe minute objects in the afternoon, 
though the light was not less bright than in the morning, for his eyes were weary, 
~ and could no longer perceive readily ” (Miall). 
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The title of Swammerdam’s work is entitled as follows :— 
THE BOOK OF NATURE; 
OR, THE 


HISTORY OF INSECTS: 


Reduced to distinct CLASSES, confirmed by particular INSTANCES, Displayed 
in the Anatomical Analysis of many Species. 


and 
Illustrated with Copper-Plates 
including 


The Generation of the Frog, the History of the Ephemerus, the Changes of lies, 
Butterflies and Beetles: 


with the 


Original Discovery of the Milk Vessels of the Cuttlefish, and many other 
curious Particulars 


By JoHN SwamMMeErpDAM, M.D. 
with 
THe Lire oF THe AvutHor, By Herman Borruaave, M.D. 


Translated from the Dutch and Latin Original Edition, 


By Tuomas FLioyp. 


Revised and Improved by Notes from Réaumur and others, 


By Joun Hitt, M.D. 


Z LONDON : 
Printed for C. G. Sryrret, Bookseller, in Dean Street, Soho. 
MDCCLVIII. 


He studied the phenomena of metamorphosis, and showed that the butterfly is 
contained within the chrysalis, and that the organs of the latter are developed in 
the caterpillar. He emphasized the point that the various changes do not occur 
suddenly. He distinguished between metamorphosis and moulting. Moreover, 
he opposed the idea of spontaneous generation. 

The 18th century produced Pierre Lyonnet (1707-1789) of Holland, who 
surpassed all his predecessors in minute dissection. His memoir on the Goat or 
Willow Moth, (Cossus ligniperda), published in 1750, will always remain a classic 
of insect anatomy. It contains 18 quarto plates with 137 figures, but the text 
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is mainly a description of the plates. One does not know whether to marvel 
more at the great patience and manual skill required to make out such detailed 
dissections, or at his wonderful drawings and plates. 

Lyonnet’s skill in dissection, however, surpassed his knowledge of anatomy. 
His great monograph “reveals the lack of insight of a trained anatomist ” largely 
on account of the fact that he did not receive that careful preliminary training 
in anatomy that his two great predecessors, Malpighi and Swammerdan, received. 
His contributions to science are confined entirely to matters of anatomy. He 
showed clearly for the first time what are now known as “imaginal disks” or 
“histoblosts.” 

Coming to the 19th century, the names of four anatomists appear on the 
scroll of fame, viz.: Strauss-Diirckheim, Dufour, Newport and Leydig. The 
trend of research was gradually changing from a monographic study of a single 
form to a comparative study of insects, and these with other invertebrate forms, 
and finally to histological and embryological investigations. 

Hercule Strauss-Diirckheim (1790-1865) of France, continued the work of 
Lyonnet and published in 1828 a most valuable monograph of the Anatomy of 
the Cockchafer, entitled, “ Considérations Générales sur ?Anatomie Comparée des 
Animaux Articulés, aux quelles on a joint Anatomie Descriptive du Melolontha 
Vulgaris donnée comme example de l’Organization des Coleoptéres.” It contained 
many finely lithographed plates of 109 sketches which compare very favorably with 
those of Lyonnet. The dissections, however, lack the marvelous details of Lyonnet’s 
work, but his memoir has the merit of broadening the scope of anatomy and of 
making it comparative. ' 

Leon Dufour, a Frenchman, published between 1831 and 1834 a large number 
of memoirs on the anatomy and metamorphoses of different families of insects, 
thus extending the work of Strauss-Dtirckheim in the line of comparative anatomy. 

Dufour merits attention also because the great Fabre got his inspiration for 
his life work on reading a volume of Dufour’s that came by chance into his hand. 
It was “the electric impulse that decided his vocation.” 

Dufour was a disciple of Latreille, and practised as a country doctor. Perhaps 
his greatest contributions to entomology were along the line of bionomics. He 
lacked, however, the requisite patience of concentrating his attention for a long 
period upon a definite object, although he enriched science with a large number 
of important facts; he was to a large extent unable to interpret them. For example, 
Legros relates how Fabre had his curiosity aroused when reading Dufour’s account 
of his finding a small metallic Buprestis in the nest of a Cerceris wasp; apparently 
dead but without any symptoms of decay. To Dufour the Buprestis was dead and 
he attempted am explanation of the phenomenon. Fabre decided to make obser- 
vations for himself, and “to his great surprise he discovered how incomplete 
and insufficiently verified were the observations of the man who was at that time 
known as the Patriarch of Entomologists.” 

Newport was the first of the modern type of Entomologists, since he applied 
for the first time the facts of embryology to insect anatomy. In 1832-34 he 
published his researches on the modification of the nervous system during the 
larval, pupal, and adult stages. 

Leydig (1821-1908) is thoroughly modern; he broadened the work of Newport 
by the introduction of histological methods. His great memoir, “The Structure 
of the Animal Body” was published in 1864. 
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GREAT INSECT ECOLOGISTS 


By the term “ ecologist ” is meant here a student of the habits and life histories 
of insects. Most of the men whose names have already been mentioned contributed 
very materially to our knowledge of insect habits, but these contributions were 
incidental to the study of anatomy. 

Francesco Redi, the Florentine scholar, poet, physician and naturalist (1626- 
1697) did much to shatter the dogma of spontaneous generation which, as we 
have already seen, had been accepted as the doctrine of the Church, and the 
scientific world for nearly 2,000 years. Aristotle had accepted the theory to explain 
the origin of many of the “bloodless ” or invertebrate animals, but had excepted 
the higher animals. Redi proved by experiment that if the flesh of a dead animal 
were protected carefully from intruding insects no grubs or insects developed in it. 

He was not so successful in solving the problem of the generation of parasites 
and gall insects where he was forced to the conclusion, in spite of contrary con- 
victions, that these insects arose spontaneously. The results of his researches 
were published in 1668 under the title of “ Experiments on the Generation of 
Insects.” His translator says that “The title of the work gives little hint of 
its varied contents. It is a formal letter grown into a book showing the attitude 
of seventeenth-century Italians towards their surroundings, and affording a clear 
insight into their conception of nature. The opinions of priests, philosophers, 
and poets of the period on natural phenomena of perennial interest, and here set 
down with grave simplicity, enlivened by occasional humorous comment, and many 
elaborate quotations from the classics are inserted as proof or refutations of 
theories advanced.” 

Among the other interesting topics discussed by Redi are Cherry Fruit Flies, 
Sheep Bot Fhes, and Biting Lice of Birds. Our President, I surmise, will be 
interested in his description and drawing of the Cherry Fruit Fly. His drawings 
of the Mallophaga are numerous and suggestive of much close observation. He 
tells us that he used a microscope furnished with three lenses and made in Rome, 
and that the drawings were made at his request, by F. Pizzichi. 

To the student of the history of biology, the book is a milestone marking 
the beginning of a great epoch. It records the first, and therefore the most 
important, statement supported. by experimental evidence of that great general- 
ization named by Huxley the Theory of Biogenesis. 

It will be noted that Germany. lagged behind the other countries of Europe 
in the study of insects, producing only two writers of any merit. Roesel von 
Rosenhof (1705-1759), a miniature painter, published “ Insecten-Belustigungen,” 
which contains many observations on the habits and metamorphoses of insects. 
His colored figures and sketches are interesting even at the present time. Frisch, 
a school teacher, published a number of observations. 

Charles Bonnet (1720-1793), acting on the suggestion of Réaumur, demon- 
strated the sexual reproduction of aphids, but it was Lyonnet who discovered that 
male aphids appeared towards the end of summer and fertilized the eggs that 
wintered over. 

Francois Huber (1750-1831), the blind Swiss naturalist, has given us much 
interesting information regarding the habits and economy of the honey-bee. It is 
said that “out of simple curiosity having undertaken to verify certain experiments 
of Réaumur’s he was so completely fascinated- by the subject that it became the 
object of the rest of his life” (Legros). He made discoveries respecting the im- 
pregnation of the queen, the conversion of a worker-larva into a queen by the 
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workers, the origin and elaboration of wax, the nature of propolis, the manner 
of constructing the cells and combs, and the ventilation of the hives. These dis- 
coveries are all the more wonderful when we remember that during the first period 
of his investigation Huber employed a half-educated assistant to make the necessary 
observations and experiments. During the middle and later periods of his life 
his talented wife and his son Pierre acted as his assistants. The latter made 
contributions of his own on the habits of ants and bees. | 

One of the first writers to give more attention to general habits and life 
histories than to structure was Réaumur, (1683-1757). His “ Histoire des 
Insectes”’ gave a great impetus to the development of the scientific method of 
research by observation and experiment, and is one of the great entomological 
classics. Réaumur did not possess the manual skill for dissection or drawing 
of Lyonnet, Malpighi of Swammerdam, and he had to employ artists to draw for 
him. He possessed, however, great patience in observation and displayed much 
ingenuity in his experiments. Besides, his pages show a charm of language which 
made his volumes popular and gave them a wide reading. 

Baron Chas. De Geer (1720-1728) of Sweden, was an anatomist, physiologist, 
and systematist, and his great memoirs on the “ History of Insects” (7 volumes) 
compare very favorably with those of Réaumur. “A pupil of Linnaeus and a great 
admirer of Réaumur, he combined the systematic regularity of the one with the 
experimental skill and patient observation of the other.” His works have always 
been considered a storehouse of important facts, clear descriptions, and enlightened 
observations. They contain “ descriptions of upwards of 1,500 insects, a general 
history of their manners and metamorphoses and carefully executed engravings 
filling 238 plates.” 

Like Réaumur, De Geer was born to wealth, and had immediate command of 
everything that could help him in his investigations. Compared with Réaumur 
he was more concise and precise in detailing facts and vastly more methodical. 
On the other hand he showed less skill in making and recording his observations 
and experiments. 


GREAT INSECT SYSTEMATISTS. 


Aristotle, as I have already observed, may be considered the first systematist, 
and his: classification remained practically unchanged until the 17th century, 
when John Ray (1628-1705) made many important advances, bridging, as it were, 
the Medievalist and the modern systems. Ray published systematic works on 
both plants and animals, but his chief contributions were to botany. “ He was 
the first to define the use of the word “ species” and to lay emphasis on anatomical 
characteristics as a basis of classification.” In his Methodus Insectorum the 
Arachnida, Crustacea, Myriapoda and Annelida are grouped with the Hexapoda 
under Insecta. 

According to Ray, all similar individuals which show constant characters from 
generation to generation, or which breed true, form a species. 

Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778) was a compatriot of De Geer. He was essentially 
a systematist. Sachs says: “He might almost be said to have been a classifying, 
co-ordinating, and subordinating machine.” It is hard for us to realize the immense 
service Linnaeus did for science by the introduction of some system of order 
among the multitude of living things. - 

Locy says: “The chief services of Linnaeus to natural science consisted of 
these three things: bringing into current use the binomial nomenclature, the 
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introduction of terse formulae for descriptions, and fixing attention upon species.” 

The “Species Plantarum” published in 1753 and the tenth edition of the 

“ Systema Naturae ” in 1758 are essentially catalogues of the names of the plants 

and animals arranged in a methodical way. The terms, class, order, genus and 

species, were established in classification. With the adoption of the binominal 

methods, “certainty and precision were introduced into the art of description.” 
Linnaeus’ classification of the Insecta is as follows:— 


I.—Insects with four wings: 


1. The anterior ones horny. 1. Coleoptera. 

2. The anterior ones half horny and half membraneous. 2. Hemiptera. 

a. All covered with scales. 

3. The anterior and posterior membranous, 3. Lepidoptera. 

b. All naked. The nervures 

* Recticulated. 4. Neuroptera. 

** Ramose. 5. Hymenoptera. 
II.—Insects with two wings: 6. Diptera. 
II1I.—Insects without wings: 7. Aptera. 


1. With six feet, louse, flea and some others. 

2. With more than six feet. 

a. Head connected with thorax (spiders, crabs, etc.). 
b. Head free (centipedes, wood-lice, etc.). 


His Insecta corresponds, therefore, to our modern Arthropoda. 


De Geer’s classification is :— 


1—Insects with wings: 

A.—Gymnoptera. 
1. Lepidoptera. 
2. Elingula (Ephemerae, etc.). 
3. Neuroptera (Libellulae, and other Linnean Neuroptera). 
4. Hymenoptera. 
5. Siphonata (Aphides and Cicada). 

B.— Vaginata. 
6. Dermaptera (bugs and water bugs). 
7. Hemiptera (cockroaches and grasshoppers). 
8. Coleoptera (beetles). 

C.—Diptera. 
9. Halterata (Linnaeus Diptera). 
10. Proboscidae (the genus Coccus). 

II.—Insects without wings. Aptera: 

D.—Saltatoria. 
11. Suctoria (the genus Culex). 

E.—Gressoria. 
12. Aucenata (the general Lepisma, Podura, Termes, Pediculus, Recinus). 
13. Atrachelia (the spiders and crabs). 
14. Crustacea (the Isopoda, Amphipoda, and Myriapoda of Latreille). 


Fabricius (1748-1808), a Dane, was born in Schleswig and became a Pro- 
fessor at Kiel. His classification, published in his “Systema Entomologiae” in 
1775 followed along a new path, the orders being defined by differences in the 
mouth-parts. By his system insects far remote were grouped together. His 
method of using solitary characters did not make for natural grouping. 

His classification is as follows :— 


I.—INSECTS WITH BITING MOUTHS. 


A.—Two pairs of mandibles. 
a..The lower ones having palpi. 
1. Free without covering. 1. Class. Eleutherata (beetles). 
2. Covered. ba ne Ulonata (Orthoptera). 
3. Connate with labium. a oe Synistata (Neuroptera). 
4. Distended, thin, coriaceous. 4 4s Piegata (Hymenoptera). 
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5. Horny, strongly toothed, labium 5. Class. Odonata (Libell ulae). 
without palpi. 


6. All without palpi. 6. os Mitosata (Scolopendra). 
B.—A pair of maxillae resembling scis- if ve Unogata (scorpions and 
sors. spiders). 
C.—More than two pair of maxillae. 
1. Within the labium. 8. iG Polygonata (Isopoda). 
2. Outside the lip closing the mouth. 9 f Kleistognatha (short-tailed 
crabs). 
3. Cutside the lip but covered by ‘LO we cs Exochnata (long-tailed crabs). 
the palpi. 
II.—INSECTS WITH SUCTORIAL MOUTHS. 
1. In the mouth a spiral tongue. 11. Class. Glossata (Lepidoptera). 
2. In the mouth a horny proboscis, | SOR le tr Rhyngota (Hemiptera). 
surrounded by jointed sheaths. 
3. In the mouths a soft unjointed Ieee Antiliata (Diptera). 
proboscis. 


Summarizing the results briefly one may say that Swammerdam based his 
classification on metamorphosis, Linnaeus on wings, and Fabricius on mouth-parts. 

As already observed the classifications of Linnaeus, De Geer, and Fabricius 
were based chiefly upon superficial features and not upon deep fundamental 
characters. The systems were artificial, but convenient for purposes of identi- 
fication., The natural system was not fully established for another seventy- 
five years, and was elaborated by Cuvier (1769-1832), Latreille, Lamarck, Leach, 
Kirby and Spence, Oken and Macleay. The division Aptera had long perplexed 
systematists. Cuvier proved clearly that the crabs, etc., could not be retained 
among insects, forming the class Crustacea for them.* 

Lamarck removed the spiders, scorpions, etc., constituting the class Arachnida 
for them, including therein the mites, centipedes, springtails and lice. Latreille,** 
however, formed the class Myriapoda for the centipedes, the order Thysanura for 
the springtails and the order Parasita for the lice. 

Latreille’s ordinal classification is as follows :— 


I—Apiropoda. Condylopes with more than six legs. 
1. Class. Crustacea. 
2. “ Arachnides. 
ae ““  Myriapoda. 
Il—Hexapoda. Condylopes with six legs. 
4. Class. Insecta. 
A.—Insects without wings. 
a. Without metamorphosis. 


* With mandibulate organs. 1. Order. Thysanura. 
#* With suctorial mouths. 2. i Parasita. 
b. With perfect metamorphosis. 3. ss Siphanaptera. 


B.—Insects with wings. 
a. Elytroptera. The anterior wing covers 
the posterior like a sheath. 
* Mandibulate mouth. Cases horny. 
Perfect metamorphosis 4, YY Coleoptera. 
Cases horny, imperfect metamorphosis. 5 Dermaptera the 


genus. 
Cases coriaceous. Imperfect 6. Me Orthoptera. 
metamorphosis. 
** Suctorial mouth. fe oe ‘Hemiptera. 


b. Gymnoptera. Wings alike. 
* Four wings. 


*It will be recalled that Aristotle separated the Crustacea from the insects as a 
separate class (Malacostraca). 


**Leach first used the term Myriapoda for centipedes and millipedes. 
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+ Mandibulate oral organs at least 
distinct mandibles. 


Wings with reticulated nervures. 8. fe Neuroptera. 
Wings with ramose nervures. 9, oi Hymenoptera. 
++ Suctorial mouth. Mandibles abortive. 10. f Lepidoptera. 
** Two wings. 
+ Two distorted moveable processes on 11. . Strepsiptera. 
the prothorax. 
+t Poisers behind the wings. pins : Diptera. 


Kirby and Spence’s Classification (Introduction) is as follows :— 


I—Insects with mandibles. Mandibulata. 
1. Order. Coleoptera (like Linnaeus and Latreille. Eleutherata, Fab.). 
Ze ‘. Strepsiptera, Kirb. (Rhiphiptera, Latr.) 


a + Dermaptera, Leach (Family Forficula, Latr.). 

4, ch Orthoptera (like Latreille, but without Forficula). 

5. s Neuroptera (like Linnaeus and Latreille, but without the Trichoptera). 
6 ss Hymenoptera (like Linnaeus and Latreille). . 


1J.—Insects with suctorial mouths. Haustellata. : 
7. Order. Hemiptera (like Linnaeus and Latreille). 


8. - Trichoptera (Leach). 

9. os Lepidoptera (Linnaeus and Latreille). 

10. s Diptera (like Linnaeus and Latreille). 

i Ss Aphaniptera, Kirby (Suctoria, Laitr.). 

12. : Aptera (all apterous insects breathing through tracheae). 


* Hexapoda (Ametabola, Leach, Thysanura, Parasita Latr.). 
** Octopoda (Arachnides, Tracheales, Latr.). 
*** Polypoda (Myriapoda, Leach, Latr.). 


We will note that in the Aptera are included the hexapod spring-tails and 
lice, the octopod mites, and the polypod centipedes. 
McLeay’s Classification (Horae Hntomologicae, 1821) is as follows :— 


ANNULOSA: 
1. Crustacea (according to Latreille). 
2. Arachnida (according to Latreille). 
3. Ametabola (Myriapoda, Thysanura, Parasita of Latreille). 
4. Haustellata. 
5. Mandibulata, 


Ptilota. 
Mandibulata ’ Haustellata. 
Larvae with feet, pupae obtectae. 
Trichoptera Lepidoptera 


(Semblodes, Phryganea, etc.) 
Larvae apods, pupae exaratae. 

Hymenoptera Diptera 

Larvae varying, pupae free and quiet 
Coleoptera Aptera (Suctoria, Latr.). 
Metamorphosis semi-complete, Larvae resembling the imago. 
Orthoptera Hemiptera 

(Hemip. Heteroptera, Lat.). 
Larvae with six feet, metamorphosis varying. 
Neuroptera Homoptera 
(Hemip. Homopt. Latr.). 


THE StTuDY OF PARASITISM AND NATuRAL METHOD OF CONTROL. 


From early times students of insect life have observed that sometimes from 
caterpillars and their chrysalids there emerge insects that are different from them 
and that often cause their death. According to Silvestri, Aldrovandi (1602) was 
the first to observe the exit to the larve of Apanteles glomeratus, which he 
thought were eggs, from the common cabbage caterpillar. Later, Redi (1668) 
recorded the same observation, and others on insects of different species. 

Valisnieri (1661-1730) was probably the first to discover the real nature of 
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parasitism. About the nature and work of these parasites he wrote, “ If sometimes 
there are born, (from one insect different ones) they are what I should call false 
individuals, being born from a different kind of worms which have been deposited 
there by their mothers, so that they may feed off the real native worm. This is 
a law ordained in this base world by the Supreme Creator which I have not yet 
well understood, that the larger always devours the smaller, and is its tyrant, 
a law which I have constantly observed in all forms of hfe, winged, four-footed, 
and aquatic.” | 

Cestoni, a contemporary of Valisnieri, in a letter to him speaks at length 
about the parasites of Aphis prassicae, Pieris brassicae, and finally of Aleyrodes 
brassicae. He calls the insects of this latter species first “ butterfly atoms” and 
then “ little cabbage sheep ” and their parasites, “ wolf-mosquito.” 

Réaumur, about 1735, and De Geer about 1760, published records of many 
parasitic forms. About the beginning of the 19th century considerable attention 
was given to the study of insect parasites by several Zoologists, and many records 
were published. Ratzeburg’s great work on “'The Ichneumons of Forest Insects,” 
published about 1850, was for a long time the great classic on the subject. During 
the last part of the 19th century entomologists of many countries made important 
contributions so that by the end of the century the literature on the subject was 
quite voluminous. 

Professor Trotter tells us that the first person to divine the importance of 
parasitism and to apply the principle successfully was Boisgiraud of Poictiers in 
France. About 1840 he freed the poplars in the suburbs of his town of Gypsy 
Moth by placing there Calosoma sycophanta, and he destroyed forficulids in his 
own garden by using Staphylinus oleus. | 

These successes seem to have inspired the Milanese in 1843 to offer a medal 
to be given in 1845 to any person who had in the meantime conducted successful 
experiments in the artificial breeding of carnivorous insects which may be used — 
advantageously to destroy insects injurious to agriculture. To this appeal Antonio 
Villa responded in 1844 by a pamphlet entitled: “ Carnivorous Insects used to 
destroy Species Injurious to Agriculture,” in which are set forth at length the 
results of successful experiments carried on by him at Desio in the Province of 
Milan. In these experiments Carabids and Staphylinids were used. Villa’s results 
were criticized by Bassi, Bellani, and Ratzeburg. The latter said that “ Carni- 
vorous insects can be applied to the needs of agriculture only by the beneficent 
hand of nature and that every effort to assist it must be in vain.” 

Rondani, a few years later in the sixties, made important studies of insect 
parasites, chiefly dipterous and hymenoperous forms. In his “ Account of 
Parasitic Insects and their Victims” he shows the importance of these insects . 
in agriculture, and gives a table of parasites known as enemies of injurious insects. 

In France, Perris and Decaux carried on valuable experimental work with 
parasites and predaceous insects in the early seventies. 

From that time the U.S. have taken the lead, not only in the study of 
parasitism but also in economic entomology. 
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THE PEAR PSYLLA IN ONTARIO. 
W. A. Ross, Dominion ENTomotocicaL Lagporatory, VINELAND STATION. 


The following paper is based largely on insectary and orchard investigations 
which were conducted at the Dominion Entomological Laboratory at Vineland 
Station, Ontario, in 1917 and 1918. In the insectary the psylla was bred on 
pear seedlings grown in flower pots and covered with lantern chimneys. 


History AND DISTRIBUTION. 


It is believed that the pear psylla (Psylla pyricola) was first introduced into 
North America in 1832 on pear trees imported into Connecticut from Europe. 
According to Slingerland and Crosby,* the insect is now generally distributed 
over the Eastern United States as far south as Virginia, and it also occurs in 
California. 

It was first discovered in Canada in 1894 at Freeman, Ont., at which place 
it was found seriously injuring a block of three hundred Dwarf Duchess pear 
trees. Since then it has been recorded from other parts of Ontario, from Nova 
Scotia, and from British Columbia. Professor Lochhead informs me it has never 
been taken in Quebec. 

In British Columbia, according to Mr. R. C. Treherne of the Dominion 
Entomological Branch, the psylla is present only in the lower Kootenay country 
where it was first observed in the spring of 1917. As the B.C. form occurs only 
on apple and as it differs slightly from its Eastern fellow, there is room for doubt, 
in my mind at least, as to its being P. pyricola. 


Professor W. H. Brittain, Provincial Entomologist for Nova’ Scotia, informs 
me that in that province the pear psylla is injurious in some years and in other 
years it is very little in evidence. 

In Ontario the insect has been taken in the counties bordering Lake Erie 
and Lake Ontario as far East as Trenton. However, outside of the Niagara and 
Burlington districts (where it is only too frequently very destructive), it is of 
comparatively ttle importance. 

Our observations indicate that, in this province at least, the psylla is primarily 
a pest of the large orchard or of sheltered orchards. or reasons at present not 
clear to us, conditions in small plantings do not seem to be favorable for its rapid 
multiplication and in such places it seldom attains destructive proportions. 


*Manua! of Fruit Insects. 
6-E. 
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NATURE OF INJURY. 


The psylla causes injury by extracting with its sucking mouth-parts the sap 
from the leaves, leaf petioles, fruit stems, and tender wood on which it feeds. 
On badly infested trees, the continual sapping of the life juices by myriads of 
insects robs the tree of vitality, dwarfs the fruit, produces brown, dead areas on 
the leaves (Fig. 14) and, in extreme cases, causes the foliage to drop prematurely. 
Trees seriously weakened by this pest are especially susceptible to winter injury 
and in a hard winter like that of 1917-18 readily succumb to low temperatures. 

Large quantities of a sweet sticky liquid called honey-dew are excreted by the 
psyllas, and on attacked trees the folhage, fruit, twigs and branches may be covered 
with this sticky material and with a sooty fungus which grows in it. (Fig. 15). 
This coating of honeydew and sooty fungus not only makes the trees and fruit 
very unsightly but it is very probable that it is also detrimental to the physiological] 
functions of the leaves. 


- 


Fig. 14.—Leaf injury caused by Fig. 15—Leaves showing honey-dew fungus and 
pear psylla. nymphs. 


Lirrt History. 


Summary. 


The winter is passed in the adult stage. The adults hibernate under the rough 
bark on the trunks and main limbs, and under grass, leaves and rubbish near the 
infested pear trees. In late March or early April the insects leave their winter 
quarters, congregate on the twigs and fruit spurs and in a short time, provided 
the weather remains propitious, commence to lay eggs. Oviposition may continue 
until about the time the petals drop; however, the vast majority of the eggs are 
laid by the time the fruit buds have burst. The eggs are deposited on the twigs, 
fruit spurs and smaller branches, chiefly on the under surface. They commence 
to hatch when the fruit buds are beginning to break, and nearly all have hatched 
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by the time the petals drop. The period of incubation varies, according to the 
temperature, from 8 to 32 days, the average being about three weeks. The newly 
hatched nymphs migrate to the opening buds where they feed chiefly on the 
petioles and blossom stems. They grow rapidly and after moulting five times 
reach the adult stage in about one month. This first brood is then succeeded 
by three other broods, and the life cycle is finally completed in the fall by the 
appearance of the winter adults—the hibernating forms. 


THe Kaa. 


Description: The egg (Fig. 18) is sub-oval, blunt at the base and pointed at 
the apex. In colour it is creamy or pale yellowish with orange at the base. In 
length it varies from .315 mm. to .340 mm. 

The egg is attached to leaf or bark by a short stalk projecting from near 
the basal end, and at the apex there is a long hair-like filament. 


> 


Fig. 16—sShowing eggs along Fig. 17.—First generation eggs laid on bark. 
midrib of leaf. (Much enlarged.) (Much enlarged.) 


Location of Eggs: The overwintering females deposit their eggs on the twigs, 
fruit spurs and smaller branches, chiefly on the under surface. (Fig. 16). After 
the buds have burst, belated females may be found laying their eggs on the young 
leaves. 

The eggs of the summer forms are laid principally on the leaves, singly or 
in clusters, along the midrib (Fig. 17). They also may be found on the leaf 
petioles and shoots. 

Period of Incubation: In the case of first generation eggs, 1.e., eggs laid by 
overwintering females, the period of incubation was determined in 1917 from a 
study of 21 batches of eggs deposited at various dates from April 14th to June 9th. 
The average period was about 20 days, the maximum and minimum being respec- 
tively 32 and 8 days. The average duration of the egg stage in April was 26 days, 
in May 19 days, and in early June 11 days. (See Table No. 1). 
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TABLE No. 1. 
Duration of Incubation of Ist Generation Eggs. 
Year. 
Date of Number of | Maximum Minimum Average 
Deposition. Lots. Duration. Duration. Duration. 
Days Days Days 

a AY yh ee Aor Aah mics acer April 14-22... 8 og 23 26 

TOL see ee teers May 2-29..... 9 28 jE 19 

BAS) Werte 8 te AR er cco June 3-9...... 4 i 8 11 


In experiments with 40 lots of 2nd, 3rd and 4th generation eggs, the average 
duration of the egg stage proved to be 1114 days in June, 7% days in July, 10 
days in August, and 1214 days in September. (See Table No. 2). 


TABLE No. 2. 


Duration of Incubation of 2nd, 3rd and 4th Generation Eggs. 


Y ear. 
Deposition, | Generation. |""Eots | Tazation, | Duration, | Duration. 

| Days Days. Days 
1OLTs.. ae senenee June 19-29.. 2nd 5 | 15 8 11 
1918 Parents. June 8-12.. 2nd | 3 14 10 12 
Averagems cnee es June 8-29.. 2nd 8 | 15 8 113 
LOVY ose d ome shee tee July 3-381..) 2nd, 3rd 10 12 4 7 
DE rr ree |July 9-26..) 2nd, 3rd 5 10 6 | 8 
Ayerage.....0..0- ety 3-31%,)) send, ard 15 12 4 | 74 
SS) an Aug. 3-27..| 2nd, 3rd 10 15 6 | 10 
IOLS ore tee ee Sane 15-26..| 3rd, 4th 3 11 9 | 10 
Average 253. on tess |Aug. 8-27..|2nd, 3rd, 4th 13 15 6 | 10 
DOL Ae ees ES EDL. Osan 3rd 1 14 fe | 13 
LOTS sear ratee teens Sept. 1-17..| 4th 3 23 6 | 12 
AVCTASE fee Mek ss Psat 1-17..| 3rd, 4th 4 23 6 | 124 
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Thr NYMPH. 


Description: 1st instar. Oval and very flat in shape. Antennae translucent 
with dusky tips. Eyes reddish. Head pale yellow with a narrow median line of 
cream. ‘Thorax pale yellow. Abdomen yellowish with lunule of deep orange. 
Legs translucent, dusky tarsi. Length .36 mm. 

2nd instar. Similar to the Ist. Length .54 mm. 

3rd instar. Similar to the Ist. Wing-pads apparent. Length .72 mm. to 
8 mm. 

4th instar. Similar to the 5th. Length .9 mm. to 1.08 mm. 

5th instar. Oval and very flat in shape. Antennae light brown with dark 
brown tips. Eyes reddish. Head dark brown with a longitudinal median hne 
of creamy grey. Thorax creamy grey blotched with red, with dark brown markings 
arranged as in illustration; wing-pads dark brown. Abdomen: anterior third 
creamy grey with three dark brown transverse bands interrupted in the middle, 
posterior two-thirds dark brown. Length 1.44 to 1.62 mm. (Fig. 18). 


Fig. 18.—“‘a” Egg; ‘“b” Various stages cf 
psylia nymphs. (Ail muco enlarged.) 


Habits: Upon hatching out in the spring, the nymphs of the first generation 
migrate to the opening buds where they feed principally on the leaf petioles and 
blossom stems. The nymphs of the later generations are found chiefly on the 
upper and under side of the folhage. They also occur to some extent on the 
tender wood, especially in the fall. 


The nymphs secrete copious quantities of honeydew, and, as a general rule, 
are enveloped by this hquid. According to our observations, the nymphs of the 
first generation secrete less honeydew than those of the succeeding broods. 


Molting: The nymph molts five times, attaining the adult stage after the 
fifth molt. In experiments with 89 individuals the average duration of each 
instar was: Ist instar 6 days; 2nd instar 6 days; 3rd instar 6 days; 4th instar 
6 days; 5th instar 8 days. 


Length of Nymphal Life: In experiments conducted with 192 individuals 
of the 1st generation, the duration of the nymphal stage varied from 20 to 35 days 
with an average of 28 days. 
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Further data on the duration of the nymphal stage of summer and winter 
forms are presented in Tables No. 3 and 4. 


TABLE No. 3. 


Length of Nymphal Life of Summer Forms. 


Year. te | 


| Duration. 
Date of ae Number of 
Hatching. Generation. Individuals. | Max. Min. see 
days days days 
1917 ee ac eee May 11-81... Ist 7h 35 24 a 
SE tae ee ce ehe eee oat June 5-30...| Ist, 2nd 40 24 19 2k 
G8) BS eaten e Boe Mir oH ance oes a June 18-24... 2nd 10 27 21 254 
A VETS UE We tetes tle nae wcrc June 5-30...| Ist, 2nd 50 Ze 19 23 
POLS 5 wee cake ce eae eee July 3-30... 2nd 143 25 cB 17 
LOTR Fe ae ee tek, Ae ate July 26-29... 3rd 8 Zr 12 224 
PV CTAG EC ee ie. aren eel et ete July 3-30. ¢.| 2nd, 3rd 151 27 11 20 
LO} LoS Oe ee anee eek eee ATES E—O 5). ote 2nd 11 27 19 23 
TABLE No. 4. 
Length of Nymphal Life cf Overwintering Forms. 
Year. sty 
Date of Generation Number of Duration. 
Hatching. * | Individuals. Max Min. pie. 
4 days days days 
LOT GR ee ee, WreN ne teen, We Auge 193275. 2nd 6 26 21 234 
Pe ores re eG cetera ee aa Aug. 1-80... 3rd 22 55 29 38 
LOLS Sete oe, cathe oe in ve Aug. 26-31... 4th 11 bl 30 43 
WAVOIAge ceueney) tee eee Augiml—-gleeyeord. a4 ta 33 5D 29 404 
NE c ae heretete et ee ae? Sept. 1-8.... 3rd 5 61 5l 58 


THE SUMMER ADULT. 


The summer adult commences to appear a short time after the pear blossoms 
fall, and from then until early autumn it is always present. 

Description: The adult (Fig. 18) is a tiny four-winged insect bearing a 
striking resemblance to a Cicada in miniature. The transparent wings slope roof- 
like over the abdomen, and the legs are adapted for jumping. The differences 
in the external appearance of the male and female are shown in Fig. 21. The 
female is about 2 mm. in length and the male about 1.8 mm. 


CO 
=z 
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Colour notes: Predominating colour red. Antennae yellowish brown; 1, 11 
reddish; tips black. Head crimson, mesal suture and a spot on either side black. 
Hyes dark red. Thorax crimson with black markings. Abdomen crimson with 
five black transverse bands. Legs pale yellowish brown. Front wings faintly 
clouded with yellow, veins pale yellowish brown, hind wings transparent. 

Mating Habits: The female mates several times, and the male is polygamous. 

In copulating, the male gets along side the female on her right side, lifts 
his left wing to some extent, grasps the upper genital plate with his claspers and 
inserts the penis. 

Preoviposition Period of Female: The average preoviposition period of con- 
fined females was 4 days in 1917 and 6 days in 1918, the minimum and maximum 
for both seasons being 3 days and 9 days respectively. 

Reproductive Capacity of Female: According to our observations, one female 
may lay from 1 to 61 eggs per day. 


Fig. 20.—Abdomen of “a” 
Fig. 19.—Adult pear psylla. male, and “vb” female pear 
(Much enlarged.) psylla. (Much enlarged.) 


In our experiments the maximum production per insect was 695 eggs and 
the minimum 65 eggs. (See Table No. 5). 


TABLE No. 5. 


Showing Comparative Reproductive Capacity of Summer and Overwintering Females. 


Year. | Sgneraion | ei | Beg larine | TTfiFeale 

; | Max. Min. Aver 

| Eggs | Eggs | Eggs 

Se ees ms eer Ist 7 June 19—Aug. 14.| 671 427 540 
TOUR eae re cage ce tes Ist 5 June 7—July 25. 695 459 625 
AVOCA OOS eit alae nike Ist 12 June 7—Aug. 14,| 695 BA1. Amy Oe 
1 ON Site a Shecgs, ape AE ETS 2nd 10 July 283—Sept. 4. 684 65 343 
i eo gee a re ec 2nd 5 July 18—Sept.10. 636 258 456 
Average ....:sseceee- 2nd 15 ‘July 18—Sept.10.. 684 65 | 399 
TODS Sates ers Pore Pied gen 3rd 5 JAug. 15—Oct. 5.) 285 86 19) 
gC 5 eee a See se Stor Winter 4 Aprill2—June 13. 448 121 279 
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Reproductive Period of Female: The average reproductive period of 17 females 
in 1917 was about 30 days and in 1918 with 15 individuals it was 36 days, the 
maximum and minimum for both seasons being respectively 63 days and 16 days. 

Length of Adult Life: Our observations indicate that the average length of 
life of the male is about 5 weeks and that of the female a few days longer. 


THE OVERWINTERING ADULT. 


Description: The overwintering adult can be readily distinguished from the 
summer adult by its larger size, darker coloration, and by its transparent front 
wings. The predominating colour of this form is black or dark brown. The female 
is about 2.43 mm. in length and the male about 2.16 mm. 

Habits: In September, with the coming of autumn, the overwintering forms 
commence to appear, and their production is continued until the close of the 
season. ‘They feed to some extent but do not mate or lay eggs. During the 
winter they hibernate chiefly beneath the rough bark of the trunks and main 
limbs and also under grass, leaves and rubbish near the infested pear trees. In 
late March of early April, with the coming of warmer weather, they leave their 
winter quarters, congregate on the twigs and fruit spurs chiefly in the lower 
central portions of the trees, and in a short time, provided the weather: remains 
propitious, they mate and commence to lay eggs. They die off rapidly in spring, 
and by the time the fruit buds have burst comparatively few of them are left 
on the trees. A few stragglers survive until after the blossoms have fallen. 

Egg Laying Period: The females usually commence to oviposit early in April, 
and, by the time the fruit buds have burst, most of the eggs have been laid. Belated 
individuals continue to oviposit up to the falling of the petals in late May or 
early June. : 

Reproductive Capacity of Female: In an experiment with 4 couples, the egg 
production per female varied from 121 eggs to 448 eggs, with an average of 279 
egos. Hach female laid from 1 egg to 48 eggs per day. 


NUMBER OF GENERATIONS. 


In our insectary studies we obtained a maximum of four from the earliest 
laid eggs and a minimum of two generations from the last laid eggs. This would 
indicate, at least theoretically, that in the Niagara district there are two complete 
generations, a very large third generation and a small fourth generation. 


CoNTROL. 
Natural Control. 


Several species of insects, notably ladybird beetles, attack the psylla and check 
tts rapid multiplication to some extent. However, undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant control agency afforded by nature is the weather. Our observations indicate 
that protracted periods of cold, wet weather in spring may be disastrous to the 
eges and newly hatched young. Hodgkiss records the destruction of hibernating 
forms in spring by ice storms, heavy washing rains, and sudden changes in tem- 
perature. Professor Brittain, in a letter dated September 23rd 1918, reports a 
great diminution of the psylla in Nova Scotia, which he thinks was caused by the 
hard winter of 1917-18. Long spells of hot, dry weather also appear to be fatal 
to many psyllas chiefly, we think, because such weather renders much of the 
foliage hard and dry and therefore unsuitable for the development of nymphs. 
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ARTIFICIAL CONTROL. 


The fact that a combination of the delayed dormant spray of hme sulphur 
and the post blossom application of nicotine extract will control the psylla was 
demonstrated this year in a twelve-acre orchard of Bartlett, Duchess, Anjou and 
Flemish Beauty pears near Beamsville. This orchard had been subject to serious 
psylla injury for a number of years and last year it was very heavily infested. 
This spring myriads of hibernating adults were found in it on the twigs and 
branches and a very large deposition of eggs was made. 

The dormant spray of lime sulphur (winter strength) was delayed until 
shortly before the blossoms opened (Fig. 21) and it was then applied with great 
thoroughness, care being taken to coat every part of the tree. At this stage, the 


Fig. 22.—Blossoms fallen; time of second 
application. 


Fig. 21.—Showing stage of fruit 
bud development at the time 
of first application. 


vast majority of the eggs had been deposited and many of the earliest laid eggs 
had hatched. After the blossoms fell (Fig. 22), the trees were again thoroughly 
sprayed with lime sulphur and arsenate of lead (for scab and codling worm) and 
Black Leaf 40, 34 pt. to 80 gals. of spray mixture, the latter of course being 
added to destroy the psylla nymphs. At this stage an odd winter adult and a very 
few belated eggs were still present on the trees. 

Results: About two weeks after the delayed dormant spray was applied, an 
examination of the orchard was made and it was observed that although the vast 
bulk of the eggs and recently hatched nymphs had been destroyed, too many 
rymphs were still present. In other words, we found that the spray for the eggs 
would not by itself give us satisfactory control. The orchard was frequently 
inspected after the post blossom application and up to the time the Flemish 
Beauty pears were picked the trees were found to be practically free of psylla. 
Early in July, we examined trees situated in different parts of the orchard and 
on as much of the tree as could be conveniently looked over, we found from two 
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to nine psyllas per tree. At the end of August, the orchard was still practically 
free of psylla, the foilage was abundant and. healthy green in colour, whereas in 
our check orchard the trees were heavily infested, all the fohage was spotted with 
brown and some of it was dead. ‘The last examination of the treated orchard 
was made in late October and rather to our surprise, we found that the insect 
had increased to quite an extent and that the winter adults were fairly common. 

Conclusions: Our results this year show that although the two appheations 
will not eradicate the psylla, they will reduce it to insignificant proportions. To 
obtain absolute control, it seems to us in the light of our present knowledge, that 
it would be necessary to spray with nicotine extract two to three weeks after the 
calyx appheation in order to destroy the nymphs derived from belated eggs. 

Pror. Parrott: Pear Psylla is next to Bhght the worst pest we have to 
contend with in the upkeep of our pear plantings, and the experience of Mr. Ross 
in the control of the insect .resembles a great many of our experiences. Control 
varies with seasonal conditions, and the numbers of females that hang over to 
take part in the spring oviposition. It takes two sprays to give good commercial 
control. A great many experiments have been carried on both by the Station and 
by spraying experts and some years results have been almost perfect and in other 
years or in other experiments the results have not been so satisfactory. 

Mr. Ross: I should like to ask Prof. Parrott if he can explain why the Pear 
Psylla never seems to be troublesome in small plantings. 

Pror. Parrorr: I cannot explain it any more than I can understand why 
roadside trees are so free from it. J think it hkes sheltered, and undisturbed 
areas in an orchard. As to what influences it I do not know. 


CONTROL OF THE APPLE MAGGOT. 
L. CagsarR AND W. A.- Ross. 


A full account of all our tests of control measures against the Apple Maggot . 
would require too long an article; hence we shall give only the outstanding points 
of interest and value. 

In 1911 and 1912 the destruction of the fallen fruit was tested in a small, 
isolated, badly infested orchard, and gave fairly satisfactory results, but the labor 
involved was so great that it was seen that not many fruit growers could or would 
adopt the method and in many cases live stock could not be used for the purpose. 

In 1913 we tried sweetened poison sprays on individual trees or groups of 
trees in the orchards and found that though the number of infested fruits compared 
with those on some of the checks was lessened yet the results were not satisfactory. 

In 1914 believing that a larger continuous area should be sprayed we gave 
two applications of arsenate of lead and molasses to a 25 acre orchard at Mountain 
and left a narrow strip of about 2 acres along the east side as a check. Both check 
and sprayed portion had been badly infested the previous year ze much of the 
fruit had been left on the ground. 

Rersutt: In the whole orchard, after an examination in September by both 
writers, less than a dozen infested apples were found. This no doubt would look 
lke a case of natural control and in no way due to spraying; but such was not 
the case, because examination of the trees soon after the first application and 
again during the second showed that, though the flies were not abundant yet 
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sufficient were present to have punctured numerous apples even though the per- 
centage thus injured might not have been high. Moreover, the season was very 
dry and the owner had sprayed the whole orchard, check and all, very heavily 
for Codling Moth. Much of this spray was still on the check trees at the time 
of the first application to the rest of the orchard. This together with the narrow 
width of the check strip and its closeness to the sprayed trees was sufficient to 
account for the destruction of the flies on the check. 

In 1915 we sprayed a small orchard in Simcoe village, near which were other 
infested trees. The season was wet and seven applications were given, but in 
spite of these approximately 60 per cent. of the Tolmans, 20 per cent. of the 
Snows and 15 per cent of the Spies were punctured. These results showed that 
one could not hope to control the pest by spraying in a town without treating 
all trees for many rods on every side; especially would this be true if there were 
high winds to help in the dispersal of the insects. 

We also sprayed in 1915 all of a small, isolated orchard at Villa Nova, which 
had been badly infested the previous year and most of the fruit of which had 
been left on the ground. 

Resutr: Though the crop was very hght, thus making it harder to protect, 
and though only two applications were given, which certainly were not sufficient 
for so wet a season, approximately only 12 per cent. of the fruit was infested ; 
which was very encouraging. 

In 1916 we sprayed with the sweetened poison two adjoining orchards on 
one side of the road at Lyn, near Brockville, and left another orchard about twenty- 
five rods away as a check. There was a hedge and also a house and barn situated 
between this orchard and the sprayed ones. On the opposite side of the road we 
sprayed a third orchard and left a check adjoining it and in the same direction 
as the other check. T'wo sprays were given. Many flies were seen in the sprayed 
orchards after the first spray and some during it. 

Resutt: The two first-mentioned orchards had 95 per cent. or more of the 
fruit, including such susceptible varieties as Tolman, Wealthy and Snow, free from 
punctures, though most of the fruit the previous year had been so badly infested 
it was left on the ground to rot. The orchard on the opposite side of the road 
was not so clean, some of the Tolmans having as high as 25 per cent. of punctured 
apples, though most of these apples had only one or two punctures. The check 
orchards on both sides of the road showed: that the Tolman, Snow, Wealthy 
and St. Lawrence, had from 75 per cent. to 95 per cent. of punctured apples, most 
of the apples having many punctures. 

In 1917 we sprayed these same three orchards again, and to protect the one 
in which the results had not been quite satisfactory we sprayed a buffer area of 
about fifteen rods between it and the check. 

Resutt: No punctures were found even on Snow, Alexander or Tolman, 
in the orchard farthest from the check. In the second orchard on this side 
of the road punctures were found on only one tree in the extreme north corner. 
The third orchard, the one on which there had been 25 per cent. of punctured 
Tolmans the previous year, was this year almost totally free from punctures, less 
than two score being found in the whole orchard. In the check orchards Snow, 
Wealthy and St. Lawrence and a heavily laden wild apple tree had almost every 
apple punctured. There was practically no crop on the Tolmans in the check’ 
orchard this year. 

In this same year (1917) we also sprayed a small, old orchard north of Trenton, 
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which had been badly infested the previous year. ‘The results here, too, were very 
satisfactory, only a very few apples being punctured, and nearly all of these on 
trees situated at some distance from the main orchard and near two trees that 
had received only one partial spraying. 

In the fall of 1917 we found an. worst eed apple orchard that we had 
yet seen. It consisted of nearly three hundred trees, including Snow, Wealthy, 
Tolman, Belleflower, Ben Davis and half a dozen other eed There had been 
a good crop, which if clean should have been worth $1,000 at least, but every apple 
that we could find on any variety was punctured by the insect and nearly all of 
them so badly punctured as to be conspicuously deformed. We therefore decided 
to make this orchard our final test. In 1918 it was given the regular sprayings 
for Apple Scab and Coding Moth, and then two extra fairly heavy applications 
for the Apple Maggot, the first of these being on the 12th and 13th of July and 
the next the first week in August. Orchards close by were sprayed to act as buffer 
orchards. | 

Resutts: The whole orchard was beautifully free from Scab and Codling 
Moth, and the effect upon the Apple Maggot was a clear demonstration of the 
power of poison sprays to control this pest; for instead of 100 per cent. of punctured 
fruit there was less than 5 per cent. Apple buyers, fruit growers and everybody 
who visited the orchard this year and had seen it last year were convinced that 
our method was as nearly perfect as anyone could hope for. There is no doubt at 
all that without the spraying the crop would have been ruined by the Apple Maggot, 
for one of the writers visited the orchard every few days from the time the Aig 
began to emerge up to the end of July, and saw that they were very abundant. 
It was no trouble to capture twenty or more on a single tree in an hour even without 
a net. Moreover, a neighbouring orchard used as a check but so situated as not 
to endanger our test orchard was also visited frequently to see how many flies were 
present. (This orchard had not been badly infested the previous year and the fruit 
on it had been sold.) Hight or ten flies was the largest number seen on any one day; 
yet at the end of the season the Snows, Wealthy, Ben Davis and Phoenix in this 
orchard had 75 per cent. of the fruit infested, in fact so bad was the fruit that the 
chief apple buyer of the district, who had bought the fruit on the test orchard, 
absolutely refused to buy the crop on the check, declaring that it was worthless. 
It may be of value to note that though so many flies were seen in the sprayed 
orchard yet at no time were they observed copulating or ovipositing, whereas in 
the check orchard oviposition was observed on several occasions and egg punctures 
could be readily found before the end of July. No egg punctures were visible in 
the sprayed orchard at this date or at the time of the second spraying, all having 
evidently been made much later. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The results of our field tests conducted in various parts of Ontario and spread 
over five consecutive years and corroborated by laboratory tests justify us, we believe, 
in stating confidently that the Apple Maggot can be successfully controlled in apple 
orchards by spraying. 

The first application should be given just before or as the adults begin to 
emerge, which in the south-western part of the Province is about the last week in 
June, and in the parts with a somewhat colder climate such as Guelph, Stratford 
and the district all along Lake Ontario, about the first week of July, and in the 
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still colder parts such as Ottawa and the St. Lawrence River valley about the second 
week in July. 

The second application should be made when the first has begun to disappear 
or usually in from two to three weeks. In wet seasons lke the summer of 1915, 
a third application about ten days after the second will be necessary. Two years 
should almost completely destroy the insect in any orchard provided that infested 
orchards are not situated close by. In such case every effort should be made to 
have these treated also. . 

In all orchards every tree whether bearing fruit or not should be sprayed, 
because the adults often frequent such trees until egg laying begins. 

As to the mixture to use, in 1914, 1915, and 1916 we used molasses along with 
arsenate of lead, but in 1917 and 1918 omitted the molasses and found that the 
results were equally good. This is fortunate, for molasses tends to cause the spray 
to wash off more quickly, sometimes burns the foliage, adds to the cost, and may 
cause complaints from beekeepers, though these complaints are not justified. We 
therefore recommend the use of from two to three pounds of the paste form or one 
to one and a half pounds of the powder form of arsenate of lead to forty gallons 
of water. We believe that heavy rather than lhght applications of the mixture 
should be made, especially if only two are given, because adults continue to emerge 
for a period of six weeks or more, and so the poison must remain on the trees to 
kill them before they can lay their eggs. Heavy applications remain on longer 
than light. 


OUR GARDEN SLUGS. 
GEO. MAHEUX, QUEBEC. 


It is only during about the past thirty years that the Mollusks of the Province 
of Quebec have attracted the attention of naturalists and have been the object 
of their studies. As long as they remained inoffensive, or nearly so, they were 
objects of interest only to amateurs, on account of their strange forms, some pre- 
senting the richest of garments, of admirable color and composition, while others are 
of a viscous and almost repulsive nakedness. The day these Mollusca Gasteropoda 
came to feed in our vegetable gardens their economical stature changed hastily 
and the extent of their havoc soon necessitated the interference of zoologists. 
Of course, the first thing was to acquaint oneself with the species composing 
this branch of invertebrates; specialists devoted themselves to this study and sys- 
tematic treatises were soon published; and from this departure, experimentalists 
endeavored to discover an efficient remedy against these new ravagers. 

In 1890, very few text-books bearing on this subject were in existence, 
except, perhaps, the Manual of Conchology of Tryon, then published by Mr. 
Pilsbury, of Philadelphia, and a few other works of smaller importance. The 
following year (1891) our great Canadian naturalist, Abbé Provancher, published 
a new part of his Canadian Fauna, an illustrated book of over 150 pages, under 
the title of: “Les Mollusques de la Province de Quebec,” Part I; Pteropoda, 
Cephalopoda and Gasteropoda. Provancher had been, for a long time, collecting 
specimens of these animals. From his book entitled: “ Voyage aux Antilles,” 
we can see that he was taking a great interest in this study and that he then 
made a large gathering of remarkable shells. 
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In our days, conchologists are rather numerous and with them the science 
of mollusks has enormously advanced. However, those’ who are interested in 
economic zoology, in the relations of beasts with cultivated plants particularly, 
still have much to learn as regards their habits, the noxiousness and the destructive 
work of our garden slugs. 

The summer of 1918 seems to have been very propitious to observers and 
experimentalists. Slugs have increased in number in 12 months and their des- 
tructive work has developed. Many “war gardens” in the vicinity of Quebec 
have had to stand the attacks of these destroyers, usually unknown to average 
people, in this capacity at least. We might say that we have very often seen 
considerable damage; amateur gardeners were so much the more puzzled because 
they could not see the culprit at work. The ordinary species found in our gardens 
re: Limax campestris, L. agrestis, L. maximus. 

The three of them seem to operate in the same manner. LHverywhere they 
have injured several kinds of vegetables, never all at a time but rather one after 
the other. Is this a question of inclination, of caprice, of instinct or hazard? 
All hypotheses are allowed, and each of these agents probably has some influence 
upon the work, the choice of the beast. 

The following is the order followed by the slugs and the vegetables they 
successively infested : 

1. Beans.—The first vegetable infested everywhere, the slug only changing its 
ood. when this first plant has become inadequate. 

. Peas——The relationship between beans and peas no doubt alec this 
transition and the appetite of the ravager. 

Turnips.—After leaving peas, jhe spend most of the summer on turnip 
eee into which they cut hoe holes, with different contours. 

4, Odbbages and Cauliflowers—These crucifers equally attract slugs. At 
first, they are only seen on turnips, then upon all of them simultaneously. 

5. Pumpkins.—Towards the end of the season, when the pumpkin has as- 
sumed a good round shape and is swelled with juice, the slug penetrates into the 
pulp and bores holes often as much as two inches deep. 

Authors have noted the preference of slugs for cucumbers. For one reason 
or another, their presence upon this plant has nowhere been noticed by us, 
although, in most cases, the latter were close neighbors to turnips thoroughly 
infested by slugs. 

The places they like best are gardens with a damp soil, naturally wet or kept 
in that condition artificially. 

The slug does not only eat the plants at night; the weather seems to direct 
its line of conduct. We have seen slugs at work at night, after its coolness 
began to be felt; this is evidently the most common habit. The darkness of the 
night, however, is not indispensable to the coming out of these animals. They 
willingly show up when it is raining; if the sky is cloudy and the humidity — 
of the air high, they will sometimes be seen upon the leaves. Their presence 
can even be noticed in the daytime, when the sun is shining brightly, on parts 
of vegetables that are well shaded and where the moisture will easily be retained, 
as, for instance, between rows of peas that have grown high and thick. It seems 
that the only factor essential to their activity is moisture and the absence of 
a bright light. Moreover, this is very easy to ascertain by a simple experiment; 
i asnake are watered at the close of day, they come out almost apsraenet 
and much earher than usual. 
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The damage done by the slug varies with the various plants on which it 
feeds, according to their age and consistency. Amongst the vegetables above 
mentioned, it is obvious that the youngest are the most badly infested. 

Thus, beans had only grown three or four leaves when slugs started eating 
them up; after 8 or 10 days a dried stem was all that was left. It resulted 
that 50 per cent. of the plants did not bear any crop and 25 per cent. of the 
remainder only yielded one-third or one-half of the normal crop; one-fourth only 
was left intact or at least strong enough to bloom normally and yield accordingly. 
In a field where there were several varieties, the Burpee beans were completely 
cut down. 

The crop of peas has only suffered a small diminution. When slugs launched 
an attack upon their stems, they were already nearing ripeness and had attained 
a remarkable degree of resistance. There has been a loss of a few leaves and 
pods, or a total loss of about 2 per cent. 

Of the crucifers, cauliflowers are the only ones that seem to have been 
injured, and then only when the slugs were successful in penetrating into the 
fruit. Finally, in the case of pumpkins, there still remained the expedient of 
removing the injured part, the sides of the hole bored by the slug. 

Control.—The following substances were used: Paris green, arsenate of lead, 
Bordeaux mixture, quicklime (powder). 

The first two insecticides only gave poor results; they did not seem to 
diminish the number of slugs in an appreciable degree. 

Bordeaux mixture containing 6 lbs. of lime to 4 lbs. of bluestone makes 
slugs uneasy, kills a few of them slowly, but does not constitute an efficient 
means of destruction. 

Quicklime has done wonderfully well. It has been dusted. on the infested 
plants, in the following way: 

1. At night, before slugs appear; in order that the success be complete, 
it is important that all issues leading to the plant be closed to the slug, which 
is not always an easy task. 

2. At night, when the slugs are feeding upon the foliage. In this way the 
best results are achieved. If we can apply hme to come into close contact with 
the skin of the slug, the latter will die rapidly. The following morning, their 
inert bodies, reduced by one-half, of a dark green color, are still sticking to the 
leaves. 

3. Applied during the day, lime loses its efficiency, because the coolness 
of the night lessens its strength. 

As a rule, dusted lime retains its destructive power, in whole or in part, 
as long as it does not rain; it is excellent in a fresh condition. A small particle 
of lime is then sufficient to killa slug. We have watched the. doings of 12 slugs 
placed on-a board and surrounded by a wall of lime, one-quarter of an inch in 
height. Not a single one was successful in getting over the obstacle; as soon 
as they came into contact with lime, they twisted convulsively and died in the 
space of 2 to 60 minutes, according as the injured part. was more or less great 
or sensible. Secretions very abundant at first, soon become nil, coinciding with 
the complete absence of movement. 

It would be very difficult to find a more energetic remedy and of easier 
application. By repeating the dusting of lime, particularly at night, these des- 
troyers will soon be controlled. 
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Several other remedies are, however, to be found. In reading I happened 
to come across several of them, a few of which are herewith described to bring 
this study to an end, and thinking that it might interest you. 

In his book, “ Recettes et Procédés,” Tissandier recommends the following 
mixture, spread on the ground. 


Caustic :s0das.:245% as ose Pasko cree pains aera 40 gr. 
Quicklime jan. © oes ro act eae ete ee eerie 960 gr. 


Bellet in “ Les meilleures Recettes” say that in order to destroy slugs, it is 
sufficient to spray the spots visited by these parasites, with a solution of 600 
grammes of carbonate of soda dissolved in one litre of water. 

Mr. Anadyx surrounds the stem of vegetables with a border of old newspapers 
and slugs disappear. (“La Nature,” 1904.) 

Mr. Noel, of the Rouen laboratory of agricultural entomology, after several 
tests, states that the most efficient destructive agent is copper arsenite. He prepares 
it in the following manner: He mixes 1 kilogram of coarse wheat bran, 100 
grammes of copper arsenite and about 250 cubic centimetres of water. When 
the whole has assumed the form of a consistent paste, little balls are made and 
distributed on the ground where slugs are expected to be found. After one 
week, they will practically all have disappeared. (La Nature, 1910.) 

In order to attract slugs, Mr. Hardys covers cabbage leaves with rancid 
butter and places them here and there in the garden; the next morning they 
are thoroughly covered with slugs which are then easily destroyed. 

Finally, if the chickens are allowed in the garden, they can render valuable 
services, but they must not be given dead slugs as food; they should be burnt 
and buried deep. 

We did not have the necessary time to try all these remedies; but we place 
them before you for consideration. No doubt several experimentalists in this 
assembly will want to give them a trial. The result of their experiments will 
certainly be both useful and interesting. 
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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL RECORD, 1918. 


ArtHur Gipson, ENtomoLocicaL BrancH, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA. 


The Record for 1918, as will be seen, presents data regarding distribution 
~ chiefly in the orders Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, and Diptera. No extensive collections, 
so far as I know, have recently been made in the less known orders. 

During 1918 the insects collected by members of the Canadian Arctic Expe- 
dition during the years 1913-1916, have been worked over by various specialists, 
and it is hoped the results of these studies will soon be available in published form. 
These reports will make a valuable addition to our knowledge of the insects of 
Arctic Canada. 

As in other years, students of insects in Canada have received much assistance 
from various specialists, chiefly those resident in the United States. The lst of 
these specialists 1s every year assuming greater length, and it therefore becomes 
difficult to specially mention any of our good friends to the South. All who have 
assisted us in our systematic studies have our grateful thanks. 


LITERATURE. 


Among the books, memoirs, etc., which have appeared during 1918, of interest 
to Canadian students, the following may be mentioned: 

Barnes, W., and McDunnovucu, J. Life-histories of North American Species 
of the genus Catocala; Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XX XVIII, Art. V, pp. 147- 
177, March 21, 1918. This paper, which was published in anticipation of the 
“ Tllustrations of the North American Species of the Genus Catocala,” will be 
valued by those doing life-history work. The ova of a number of the species 
described were received from Canada, and for this reason the paper is of much 
interest to our workers. 

Barnes, W., and McDunnovuau, J. Illustrations of the North American 
Species of the Genus Catocala, by Wm. Beutenmuller, with additional Plates and 
Text. Memoirs of the Amer. Mus. Nat. History, New Series, Vol. III, Part I, 
October, 1918. This most excellent memoir was received with much pleasure. 
We had long known that Mr. Beutenmuller had contemplated such a work and 
it was fortunate that Messrs. Barnes and McDunnough had his manuscript and 
some of the plates before them. Pages 1 to 47 are given up to the text. Under 
each species references to the literature are given, as well as notes on the synonomy 
and distribution. Under each section and group structural and life-history notes 
are given. ‘The plates are excellent. I to IX and part of X illustrate adults. 
Nineteen larval heads are shown on plate X. Plates XI to XIV illustrate mature 
larvee. On plate XV there are 25 further figures of head capsuls and 16 drawings 
of segments. Plates XVI and XVII also show segments. Genetalic drawings are 
reproduced on plates XVIII to XXII. Plates I to XVII are in colours. Lepidop- 
terists generally will welcome the appearance of this memoir. It is indeed an 
important contribution. 

Barngs, W., and McDunnoucnu, J. H. Contributions to the Natural History 
of the Lepidoptera of North America, Vol. IV, No. 2—Notes and New Species. 
This number of the “ Contributions,” pp. 61-208, plates XI to XXV, is a valuable 

7-E, 
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addition to the literature. Four new species are described from Canada and one 
new variety. There is a decided improvement in the plates which accompany the 
number. 

Casry, Tuos. L. Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, issued Noy. 12, 1918. 
The New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. This large memoir of 427 pages is the 
result of studies of certain groups, the species in which are closely related. It is 
divided as follows: I—A Review of the North American Bembidiime (pp. 1-223) ; 
II—Studies among some of the American Amarine and Pterostichine (pp. 224- 
293) ; [11]—Observations on the American Pogonine, including Trechus (pp. 394- 
412); IV—Miscellaneous Notes and Corrections (413-416). In the Memoir, 26 
new species are described from Canada, all from British Columbia, excepting one 
from Ontario. In addition a number of Canadian records of previously known 
species are included. 

Comstock, J. H. The Wings of Insects. The Comstock Publishing Co., 
pp. xvill-423, 9 plates, 427 figs. This important publication is one which has been 
well received by entomologists generally. Space here forbids us referring at any 
length to this work. JI would refer the reader to a review of the book which was 
published in the February, 1919, issue of The Canadian Entomologist. The price 
is $3.75. 

Frit, Epuraim Porrer. Key to American Insect Galls. New York State 
Museum, Bulletin No. 200. This a most valuable publication of 310 pages, freely 
illustrated with good text drawings, in addition to which there are sixteen half- 
tone plates. Entomologists generally will, indeed, be grateful to Dr. Felt for 
completing this very useful work. With this publication there is an excellent 
opportunity for Canadian students to add to the known knowledge of these 
interesting insects. 

LocuueEaAp, Wiitut1AM. Class Book of Economic Entomology, with special 
reference to the economic insects of the Northern United States and Canada. 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 4386 pp., 257 illustrations; price $2.50. 
This new book on economic entomology will certainly find a useful place among 
economic workers. The descriptions are concise and to the point, the illustrations 
well chosen and the printing excellent. Part I discusses the structure, growth 
and economics of insects; Part II the identification of insects injurious to farm, 
garden and orchard crops, ete., Part ILI, the classification and description of 
common insects; Part IV, the control of injurious insects. 

Lurz, Frank E. Field Book of Insects. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London; with about 800 illustrations, many in colour. This field book of a 
size to fit the pocket is full of useful information. Following introductory remarks, 
pages 9 to 27 discuss collecting and preserving insects. Then follow chapters on 
the various orders, under each of which concise information is presented. The 
volume is one of 509 pages, freely illustrated, many of the figures being coloured. 

Prerrit, R. H. and McDaniet, Euernta. Key to Orthoptera of Michigan 
with Annotations. Special Bull. No. 83, Mich. Agric. College, Jan., 1918. This 
publication of 48 pages will prove of interest to collectors and students in Canada. 
In addition to a key to the families of Michigan Orthoptera, it also contains generic 
and specific keys. Useful illustrations are included. 

Prers, Harry. The Orthoptera (Cockroaches, Locusts, Grasshoppers and 
Crickets) of Nova Scotia, with descriptions of the species and notes on their occur- 
rence and habits. Halifax, N.S., Trans. N.S. Inst. Sci. Vol. XIV, Part 3, pp. 201- 
356, 4 plates; author’s separates published 15 July, 1918. Such provincial contri- 
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butions are of much interest and will undoubtedly assist in a better knowledge 
of the species. Descriptions of all the Nova Scotia species are given, with keys 
to assist in more ready identification. ‘The economic species are discussed at 
greater length. 

Rav, Putt, and Rav, Neriiz. Wasp Studies Afield. Introduction by W. M. 
Wheeler. Princeton University Press; price $2.00. This volume of 368 pages 
contains most interesting information on the habits of wasps that build their nests 
in burrows. ‘The chapter headings are: Some Bembicene Wasps; Behaviour of 
Wasps belonging to the Family Pomphilde; Some Fly-catching Wasps; The Bee- 
kiling Wasps; Some Mud-daubing Wasps; The Hunters of Small Orthoptera; 
The Hunters of Large Orthoptera; The Sand-loving Ammophila; Some Social 
Wasps—Experiments on the Homing of Polistes pallipes; The Mining and other 
Wasps of the Family Eumenide ; General Considerations. 

Swatne, J. M. Canadian Bark-beetles, Part II, a preliminary classification 
with an account of the habits and means of control. Bull. No. 14, Ent. Br., 
Dept. Agriculture, Ottawa, issued Sept. 6, 1918. This bulletin was prepared with 
the object of assisting students and practical foresters in determining the bark- 
beetles of Canadian forests. Part I discusses “The Beetles and Their Habits ”; 
Part Il “ Bark-beetle Injuries and the Means of Control”; Part III “ Structural 
Characters of the Bark-beetles”; and Part IV “ Classification—A preliminary 
Arrangement of the Canadian Bark-beetles.” Thirty-one plates and several figures 
in the text add great value to the publication. This, the most important publication 
on these insects, will be invaluable to entomologists generally. 

Wasururn, F. L. Injurious Insects and Useful Birds. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 414 illustrations in text and 4 coloured plates. 
Price $2.00. This volume, although prepared particularly for high schools and 
agricultural colleges, will be a useful work of reference for amatenr entomologists, 
gardeners, and farmers generally. Chapters I to VI deal with losses due to insects 
and rodents, ete.; chapters VII to XVIII discuss insects affecting various crops. 
Chapter XIX, “ Our Insect Friends,” XX, “ The Relation of Birds to Agriculture,” 
and X XI, “ Some Four-footed Pests of the Farm,” complete the volume. 

Witson, H. F., and Vickery, R. A. A species list of the Aphididee of the 
World and their Recorded Food Plants. Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. XIX, part I; issued Nov. 
1918, pp. 22-355. This is divided into two parts; Part I—A species list of the 
Aphidide of the world with their recorded food plants; Part II—A list of Aphid 
food plants and the Aphids said to attack them. Students of aphids will find 
this publication of great value. It is indeed an important contribution. 


NOTES OF CAPTURES. 


LEPIDOPTERA, 


(Arranged according to Barnes and McDunnough’s Check List of the Lepidoptera 
of North America.) 
Pieride. 
35. Pieris napi pseudonapi B. & McD. Blairmore, Alta., June, (IX. Bowman). 
46. Authocharis sara julia Edw. Blairmore, Alta., June, (IK. Bowman). : 
64. Eurymus christina gigantea Stkr. Mile 214, 332, Hf. B. Ry., Man., July, 
1917, (J. B. Wallis). 
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68. Hurymus palaeno chippewa Edw. Mile 214, 332, H. B. Ry., Man., July, 
1917, (J. B. Wallis). 


Satyride. 
122. Oceneis chryzus calais Scudd. Mile 332, H. B. Ry., Man. July, 191%, 
(J. B. Wallis). 


Nymphalide. 

172. Argynnis edwardsi Reak. Blairmore, Alta., June, (K. Bowman). 

173. Argynnis platina Skin. Blairmore, Alta., June, (K. Bowman). 

198. Brenthis youngi Holl. In the Entomological Record for 1917, this species 
was recorded from Klutlan Glacier, Y. T. On further study the specimen 
proves to be Brenthis frigga var. improba Butl. : 

200. Brenthis epithore Bdv. Blairmore, Alta., June, (KK. Bowman). 

220. Huphydryas gilletti Barnes. Nordegg, Alta., July, (IX. Bowman). 

226. Melitaea palla Bdv. Blairmore, Alta., June, (K. Bowman). 

279. Aglais californica Bdvy. Regarding this species Mr. F. C. Whitehouse sends 
the following note: “ Red Deer, Alta., mid-June, large migratory flight 
of presumably hibernated insects from B.C.; mid-August, new brood 


appeared. 

313. Chlorippe clyton Bdv. & Lec. Pt. Pelee, Ont., Aug. 14, 1909, (P.=A. 
Taverner). 

Lycaenidae. 


411. Heodes cupreus Edw. Mt. McLean, B.C., 7,000 feet, and at head of Phair 
Creek, about 30 miles from Lillooet, B. Gis (A. W. A. Phair). 

42%. Plebeius melissa Edw. Goldstream, B.C. Mir Jyele LOpy( Weeds Blackmon 
Rather rare. This species was not included in the “Check List of B. C. 
Lepidoptera, 1906,” for some unaccountable reason, as it occurs regularly 
throughout the interior, although it is very common on Vancouver Island 
(E.H.B.). 

432.- Plebewus yukona Holl. Mile 332, H. B. Ry., Man., July, 1917, (J.B: 
Wallis). 

433. Plebewus warioides pembina Hidw. Blairmore, Alta., June, (K. Bowman). 


Sphingide. ; 

733. Haemorrhagia gracilis G. & R. Nipigon, Ont., (J. Fletcher). 

741. Pholus fasciatus Sulz. Annapolis Royal, N.S., Oct. 31,1918, (A. Kelsall). 

| This is a beautiful specimen and is now in the Ottawa collection. It is 
the only Canadian example I have seen, (A. G.). | 

Arctiide. 

892. Clemensia albata Pack. Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 1917, (D. Mackie). 

939. Dodia alberta Dyar. Mile 214, H. B. Ry., Man., July, 1917, (J..B. Wallis). 

948b. Phragmatobia fuliginosa borealis Staud. Vernon, B.C., April 26, 1918, 
(M. Ruhmann). I have also a specimen taken at Vancouver, B.C., on 
April 23, 1907, by the late Captain R. V. Harvey. These are the only 
two specimens known to me and constitute a new addition to the B.C. 
Tast.~ ;(He-HB,). 

955. Diacrisia vagans kasloa Dyar. Blairmore, Alta., June, (K. Bowman). 

956. Diacrisia rubra Neum. - Edmonton, Alta., June, 1916, (D. Mackie). 

962. Hstigmene prima Slosson. Edmonton, Alta. and Red Deer, Alta., May- 
June, 1916, (K. Bowman). 
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Noctuide. 

1214. Copablepharon viridisparsa Dod. Lillooet, B.C., Aug. 24, 1916, (A. W. A. 
Phair). One specimen a trifle worn. New to B.C., originally described 
from Lethbridge, Alta., (5.H.B.). 

1313. Huzoa ontario Sm. Edmonton, Alta., and Pocahontas, Alta., July-August, 
1916-1917, (KK. Bowman and D. Mackie). 

1315. Huzoa quinquelinea Sm. Rossland, B.C. No date. (W. H. Danby). New 
t07.5-C. fa( ebls Bd) 

1315a. Huxoa quinquelinea lutulenta Sm. Okanagan Landing, B.C., August 25, 
1915, (J. A. Munro). New to B.C., ¢E.H.B.). 

1353a. Huzoa divergens abar Stkr. Duncan, B.C., June 29, 1896, (E. M. Skinner). 
New to B.C., (H.H.B.). 

135%. EHuzxoa redimicula Morr. Atlin, B.C., Aug. 8, 1914, (E. M. Anderson). 
This is an interesting record as showing the far northern range of this 
species. (H.H.B.). 

1379. Chorizagrotis thanatologia Dyar. Ottawa, Ont., June 28, July 7, 1899, 
(C. H. Young); Ottawa, June 29, 1905, (J. Fletcher) ; Strathroy, Ont., 
July 4, 1918, (H. F. Hudson). These specimens are very close to the 
variety sordida Sm., as figured by Dod, but are shghtly redder. Welling- 
ton, B.C., (G. W. Taylor). This specimen is close to. Dod’s figure of 
boretha (Can. Ent. XLVITI, p. 4, f. 7). 

1445. Agrotis esurialis Grt. Duncan, B.C., June 4, 1910, (G. O. Day). 

1459. Agrotis atrata Morr. Nordegg, Alta., July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 

1468. Pseudorthosia variabilis Grt. Blairmore, Alta., Sept., (IK. Bowman). 

1502. Lycophotia lubricans Gn. Ottawa, Ont., July 2, 1908, (C. H. Young). 

1512. Aplectoides arufa Sm. Pocahontas, Alta., Aug., 1916, (K. Bowman). 

1513. Aplectoides condita Gn. Edmonton, Alta., June, 1916-1917, (D. Mackie 
and K. Bowman). 

1529. Anytus enthea Grt. Edmonton, Alta., Sept., 1916, (K. Bowman). 

1538. Anomogyna sincera H.S. Nordegg, Alta., July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 

1539. Anomogyna laetabilis Zett. Pocahontas and Nordegg, Alta., July-Aug., 
(KK. Bowman). 

1580. Rhynchagrotis vittifrons Grt. Penticton, B.C., (lL. A. DeWolfe). Lillooet, 
B.C., Oct. 19, 1917, (A. W. A: Phair). New to B.C., (E.H.B.). 

1682. Pola negussa Sm. Rossland, B.C., no date, (W. H. Danby). New to 
B.CZ4(E:E:B:): : | 

1693. Polia cristifera WIk. Edmonton, Alta., and Pocahontas, Alta., June, 1917, 
(K. Bowman and D. Mackie). 

1697. Polia rogenhofert Moesch. Nordegg, Alta. janis 1917, (Ik. Bowman). 

1702. Polia variolata Sm. Victoria, B.C., iat 18, 1918, (EB. H. Blackmore). 
Taken at rest on a fence at Bnesaere There is one specimen in the 
Provincial Museum collection taken at Victoria in 1902. Outside of 
these two specimens I have no further record from B.C., (E.H.B.). 

1723. Polia pulverulenta Sm. Aweme, Man., June 1, 1918, (N. Criddle) ; 
McNab’s Island, Halifax, N.S., June 30, 1914, (J. Perrin). 

1734. Polia vicina Grt. Okanagan Landing, B.C., Aug. 5, 1916, (J. A. Munro). 
This is the same species which has been previously listed from Kaslo as 
pensilis Grt., the latter species only occurring on Vancouver Island and 
in the Lower Fraser Valley, (E.H.B.). 

2001. Cucullia omissa Dod. Ottawa, Ont., June 5, 1906,. (C. H. Young). 
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Oncocnemis hayesi Grt. Blairmore, Alta., Sept., (IX. Bowman). 

Oncocnemis atrifasciata Morr. Laterriere, Chicoutimi, Que., Aug. 25, 1878, 
(V. A. Huard). I recently determined this specimen and am assured it 
was captured at this place, (A.G.). 

Momophana comstocki Grt. Near Quebec City, Que., (V. A. Huard). 

Hillia discinigra W1k. Edmonton, Alta., Aug., 1916, (1D. Mackie). 

Graptolitha thaxteri- Grt. Edmonton, Alta., Sept., 1916-1917, (D. Mackie). 

Xylena mertena Sm. Lillooet, B.C., (A. W. A. Phair). 

Xylena brillians Ottol. Edmonton, Alta., Sept., 1917, (D. Mackie). 

Pleroma cinerea Sm. Lillooet, B.C., May 4, 1916, (E. M. Anderson) ; 
Armstrong, B.C., no date, (W. Downes). 

Trachea parcata Sm. Nordegg, Alta., July, 1917, (IX. Bowman). 

Trachea impulsa Gn. Victoria, B.C., July 6, 1918, (. H. Blackmore). 
First record from Vancouver Island, previously recorded from Kaslo, 
(H.H.B.). 

Oligia includens Wik. Jdmonton, Alta., July-Sept., 1916-17, (IX. Bowman 
and D. Mackie). 

Eremobia claudens Wik. Hymers, Ont., Aug. 16, 30, 1913, (IT. Dawson). 

Acronycta lithospila Grt. Chelsea, Que, June 29, 1917, (J. H. Mc- 
Dunnough). 

Xylomea chagnon B. & McD. Ottawa, July 18, 1908, (C. H. Young) ; 
Trenton, Ont., 1899, (J. D. Evans). In the Ent. Record for 1905, this 
recently described species is recorded under the name of Hadena didonea 
Sm., the specimens having been reared by Fletcher from larve found in 
the roots of Phalaris arundinacea. 

Andropolia aedon Grt. Duncan, B.C., no date, (HE. M. Skinner). New 
LOw Gaal Hell Baye 

Arzama obliqua Wik. Duncan, B.C., June 26, 1906, (H. M._ Skinner). 
One specimen in splendid condition; new to B.C., (H.H.B.). 

Catocala atala Cassino. Hymers, Ont, Sept. 18, 1911; Lepidopterist, I, 
52. 

Catocala briseis clarissima Beut. Cartwright, Man., (Heath) ; Winnipeg, 
Man., (J. B. Wallis) ; Lepidopterist, II, 66. 


~ Catocala blandula manitobense Cassino. Cartwright, Man., July 17; 


Lepidopterist, IT, 81. 

Catocala blandula H1st. Red Deer, Alta., August, 1905, (IX. Bowman) : 
Ottawa, Ont., July 26, 1906, (C. H. Young). 

Panthea acronyctoides Wlk.. Onah, Man., July 9, 1918, (N. Criddle, 
J.B. Wallis and L. H. Roberts). 

Autographa v-alba Ottol. Rossland, B.C., no date, (W. H. Danby). Only 
B.C., previous record from Kaslo, (E.H.B.). 

Autographa metallica Grt. Victoria, B.C., June 21, 1918, (EH. H. Black- 
more). First record from Victoria, B.C., that I know of, (H.H.B.). 

Syneda hudsonica heathi B. & McD. Cartwright, Man., June, (EH. F. 
Heath) ; Cont. Nat. Hist. Lep. N.A., IV, 2, 12%. . 

Rivula propinqualis Gn. Kdmonton, Alta., July, 1917, (IX. Bowman). 

Parahypenodes quadralis B & McD. Trenton, Ont., Aug. 30, 1908, (J. D. 
Evans). | 

Zanclognatha lutalba Sm. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1915-1917, (K. Bowman 
and 1). Mackie). 
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3580. Hypena californica Behr. Edmonton, Alta., Sept., 1917, (D. Mackie). 
© Parahypenodes quadralis B. & McD. St. Therese Island, St. John’s Co., 
Que., July, (W. Chagnon) ; Cont. Nat. Hist. Lep. N.A., IV, 2,124. 


Notodontide, 


3669. Cerura borealis Bdy. Edmonton, Alta., June-July, 1916-1917, (D. Mackie 
and K. Bowman). 

3670. Cerura occidentalis Lint. Nordegg, Alta., and Pocahontas, Alta., July- 
August, (K. Bowman). 


Lymantriide. 


3704. Hemerocampa vetusta gulosa Hy. Edw. Chase, B.C., Aug. 4-6, 1917, 
(W. B. Anderson). 


Geometridae. 


3802. Synchlora rubrifrontaria Pack. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1917, (D. Mackie). 
3936. Stamnoctenis morrisata Hulst. Goldstream, B.C., July 5, 1918—July 8, 
1918, two males, (HE. H. Blackmore). First record from here; recorded 
from Duncan, B.C., last year by A. W. Hanham, which was the first record 
from Vancouver Island, (E.H.B.). 
3950. Acasis viridata Pack. Hdmonton, Alta., May, 1915-1916, (D. Mackie). 
3955. Cladura atroliturata Wik. Edmonton, Alta., April-May, 1915-1916, (I. 
Bowman and D. Mackie). 
*  Eustroma fasciata B. & McD. Cowichan Lake, Vancouver Island, B.C., 
June; Cont. Lep. N.A., Vol. IV, 2,187. _ 
3981. Lygris destinata lugubrata Moesch. Edmonton, Alta., July-August, 1915- 
1917, (D. Mackie). 
3983. Lygris explanata cunigerata Wik. Edmonton, Alta., July-August, 1915- 
Ee vi ckie). 
Lygris xylina serrataria B. & McD. Ottawa, Ont., (C. H. Young). 
Thera georgiu benesignata B. & McD. Wellington, B.C., July 28, 1905, 
Sept. 12, 1903; Duncan, B.C.; Cont. Lep. N.A. ITI, No. 4, 226. 
3987a. Diactinia silaceata albolineata Pack. Victoria, B.C., April 30, 1918—July 
24, 1918, (H. H. Blackmore). First record from Victoria, (H.H.B). 
39938. Dysstroma citrata L. Pocahontas, Alta., Aug., 1917, (KK. Bowman). 
3995. Dysstroma walkerata Pears. Nordegg, Alta., July, 1917, (IS. Bowman). 
* — Hydriomena macdunnoughi Swett. Atlin, B.C., June 11, 1914; Can. Ent. 
L, 296. 
Xanthorhoe blackmorei Swett. Victoria, B.C., May 2, 19, 1915, (H.H. 
Blackmore) ; Can. Ent. L, 21. 
Xanthorhoe macdunnoughi Swett. Victoria, B.C., May 30, 1915; May 
14, 1918; (E. H. Blackmore); Duncan, B.C., (in coll. H.H.B.); Can. 


Entei 7 
* Xanthorhoe atlinensis Swett. Atlin, B.C., June 26, 28, 1914; Can. Ent. 
L, 20. 
4050. Xanthorhoe iduata Gn. Edmonton, Alta., June-July, 1915-1916, (D. 
Mackie). 


4060. Hntephria aurata Pack. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1915, (D. Mackie). 
*  Oporinia autumnata henshawi Swett. London, Ont., (Miss E. Morton and 
J. A. Moffatt) ; Lepidopterist, I, 47, (1917). 
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Euphyia luctuata Schiff. Victoria, B.C., June 14, 1917, (W. Downes). 
First record from Victoria, (H.H.B.). 

Epirrhoe plebeculata vivida B. & McD. Wellington and Goldstream, B.C. ; 
Cont. Lep. N.A., III, No. 4, 232. 

Perizoma basaliata grandis Hist. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1915-1916, (D. 
Mackie). 

Venusia cambrica Curt. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1915, (D. Mackie). 

Edule mendica Wik. Edmonton, Alta., June-July, 1915-1917, (K. Bowman 
and D. Mackie). 

Eupithecia albipunctata Haw. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1917, (D. Mackie). 

Hupithecia coagulata Gu. Edmonton, Alta., July, 191%, (D. Mackie). 

EHupithecia niphadophilata Dyar. Pocahontas, Alta., August, 1917, (K. 
Bowman). 

EHupithecia scelestata Tayl. Pocahontas, Alta., June, 1917, (KX. Bowman). 

Eupithecia alberta Tayl. Nordegg, Alta., July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 

Eupithecia terminata Tayl. Pocahontas, Alta., June, 1917, (K. Bowman). 

Eupithecia fumata Tayl. Edmonton, Alta., May-June, 1916-1917, (D. 
Mackie). 

Horisme vitalbata incana Swett. Calgary, Alta., June 5, 1914; June 26, 
1907; June 26, 1914, (Wolley-Dod) ; Psyche, XXIV, 190. 

Das Haha avuncularia Gn. Blairmore, Alta., May, (K. Bowman). 


. Phasiane respersata teucaria Stkr. Victoria, B.C. May 28, 1918, (i. H. 


Blackmore). 
Phasiane neptaria Gu. Blairmore, Alta., May and Sept., (K. Bowman). 


. Phasiane neptaria sinuata Pack. Victoria, B.C., May 2, 1918, (EH. H. 


Blackmore). This has been previously listed as neptaria Gn., but has 
been found to be conspecific with sinuata described by Packard from 
Vancouver Island. It occurs sparingly throughout the province, 
(H.HB:). 

Phasiane ponderosa B. & McD. Cartwright, Man., June 14, July 24; 
Aweme, Man., June 20; Calgary, Alta., June 16; Cont. Lep. N.A., ITI, 
Nov4; 235. 

Phasiane ponderosa demaculata B. & McD. Calgary, Alta., May 11, July 
1, 5; Banff, Alta., July 1; Field, B.C., July 2; Cont. Lep. N.A. III, 
No. 43 235. 

Itame bitactata Wik. Pocahontas, Alta; July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 

Caripeta angustiorata Wilk. Blairmore, ee July, (K. Bowman). 

Cleora indicataria Wlk. Edmonton, Niko June-July, 1915-1917, (K. 
Bowman and D. Mackie). , 

Cleora emasculata Dyar. Edmonton, Alta., June 1915-1917, (D. Mackie). 

Cleora satisfacta B. & McD. Kaslo, B.C., Aug. 15; Cont. Lep. N.A., III, 
No. 4, 244. 

Aethaloptera anticaria fumata B. & McD. Kaslo, B.C., April-May; Cont. 
Lep. N.A., ITI, No. 4, 244. 

Xanthotype urticaria Swett. “Nova Scotia”; Lepidopterist, fig. 6, pl. 
Vi; Volcil 

Xanthoty pe manitobensis Swett. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle) ; Lepidop- 
terist, 11, °78: 

Glena cognataria Hbn. McNab’s Island, Halifax, N.S., June 14, 1910, 
(J. Perrin). 
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4608. Lycia ursaria Walk. Rossland, B.C., no date, (W. H. Danby). New to B.C. 
* Plagodis intermediaria B. & McD. Ottawa, Ont., May 16, (C. H. Young) ; 
Cont. Lep. N.A.,. III, No. 4, 248. 
4680. Nematocampa limbata Haw. HKdmonton, Alta., Aug., 1917, (D. Mackie). 
* Metarranthis septentrionaria B. & McD. Beulah, Man., June 21; Aweme, 
Man., May 29, June 18; Winnipeg, Man.; Cont. Lep. N.A., III, 
No. 4, 257%. 
4744, Pero honestarius Wlk. Edmonton, Alta., May-June, 1915-1917, (K. 
Bowman and D. Mackie). 


I’piplemidez. 
4788. Callizzia armorata Pack. Raneneay Alta., June-July, 1917, (KX. Bowman 
and D. Mackie). 


Pyralide. 
*  Loxostege albertalis B. & McD. Gleichen, Alta., July, (¥. H. Wolley- 
Dod) ; Beulah and Miniota, Man.; Cont. Lep. N.A., Vol. IV, 2, 160. 
5018. Loxostege chortalis Grt. Nordegg, inte July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 
5093. Phlyctaenia itysalis Wlk. Pocahontas, Alps Aug., 191%, (K. Bowman). 
0099. Phlyctaenia terrealis Tr. Edmonton, Alta., June-July, 1917, (IX. Bow- 
man). j 7 
5140. Pyrausta unifascialis Pack. Nordegg, Alta., July, (K. Bowman). 
5142. Pyrausta fodinalis Led. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1917, (KK. Bowman). 
d151.. Pyrausta borealis Pack. Nordegg, Alta., July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 
5154. Pyrausta generosa G. & R. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1917, (IK. Bowman). 
5155. Pyrausta ochosalis Dyar. Red Deer, Alta., June 1917, (K. Bowman). 
0166. Pyrausta nicalis Grt. Edmonton, Alta., July, 1917, (K. Bowman). 
5176. Pyrausta funebris Strom. Edmonton, Alta., Red Deer, Alta., June, 1916-.- 
1917, (D. Mackie and K. Bowman). 
* Pyrausta pythialis B. & McD. Cartwright, Man., (i. F. Heath) ; Aweme, 
Man., June, (N. Criddle) ; Cont. Nat. Hist. io, NEA Vol IV, No.8; 
p.- 164. 


Hucosmide. 

7114. Proteopteryx oregonana Wishm. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

7129. Proteopterya tlicifoliana Kearf. Vancouver, B.C., July 30, 1917, reared 
from holly, (R. C. Treherne). | 


Yponomeutide. 
* Swammerdamia cuprescens Braun. Field, B.C.; Can. Ent., L, 231. 


Gracilariide. 


* Ornix spireifoliella Braun. Field, B.C.; Can. Ent., L, 234. 


Hepialide. 

8486. Hepialus hyperboreus Moesch. Pocahontas, Alta., August, 1917, (K. 
Bowman). Exactly like the type (B. & McD.). Hyperboreus appeared 
in Dod’s Alberta list and he so named the species for Mr. Mackie, but 
this, according to Sir George Hampson, is H. mathewi Hy. Edw. (K. B.). 

8488. Hepialus mathewi Hy. Edw. Edmonton, Alta., Aug.-Sept., 1915-1916, 
(D. Mackie and K. Bowman). 

8-E, 
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COLEOPTERA. 


(Arranged according to Henshaw’s list of Coleoptera of America, North of Mexico.) 


Cicindelide. 
Cicindela unijuncta Csy. Edmonton, Alta., June 16, 1917, (F. 8. Carr). 
30. Cicindela hyperborea Lec. Edmonton, Alta., June 29, 1917, (F. S. Carr). 
Carabide. 
118. Carabus chamissonis Fisch. Edmonton, Alta., June 5, 1917; July 4, 1917, 
(Ba S. (Carn 
154. Hlaphrus obliteratus Mann. Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 14, 
1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
164. Blethisa quadricolis Hald. Husavick, Man., July 4, 1917, (lL. H. D. 
Roberts). New to Manitoba. 
172. Omisthius richardsont Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., June 28, 1916, (F. 8. 
Carr). 
234. Dyschirius terminatus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., April 27, 1917, (F. S. Carr). 
323. Bembidium quadrulum Lec. Mile 256, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 12, 
1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
825. Bemdidium nigrum Say. Winnipeg, Man., May 19, 1917. One specimen 
in my garden on Langside St., (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
339. Bembidium nebraskense Lec. Wdmonton, Alta., March 29, 1918, (F. S. 
Carr). 
343. Bembidium transversale.Dej. Lake Dauphin, Man., March 27, 1918, (Mrs. 
W. W. Hippisley). 
363. Bembidium grapii Gyll. Winnipeg, Man., April 9, 1909. This specimen 
has had a varied career. Prof. Wickham identified it as dyschirinum. 
Mr. Liebeck refused to commit himself. The present determination is 
Dr. Van Dyke’s, (J. B. Wallis). 
Bembidium constricticolli Haywd. Winnipeg, Man., April 24, 1916. Not 
quite typical, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
373. Bembidium obtusangulum Lec. Leduc, Alta., May 11, 1914, (F. S. Carr). 
Oot. 


Bembidium dejectum Csy. Winnipeg, Man., May 13, 1917. Also in my 
garden on Langside St., one only, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

Bembidion brumale Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 22, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion vacivum Csy. Skeena River, B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 22, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion blanditum Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 23, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion impium Csy. Agassiz, B.C. Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, 
p. 28, issued Nov. 12, 1918.- 

Bembidion deceptor, Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 29, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion nescium Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 30, issued Noy. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion viator Csy. Massett, Q.C.I., B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 31, issued Nov. 12, 1918. . 

Bembidion illex Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 31, issued Noy, 12, 1918. 
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Bembidion haruspex Csy. Inverness and Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; 
Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 31, issued Nov, 12, 1918. 

Bembidion bucolicum Csy. Stikine River Canon, B.C., (11. F. Wickham) ; 
Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 34, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion wmsopitans Csy. Victoria, B.C., (H. F. Wickham); Memoirs 
on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 68, issued Noy. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion vancouveri Csy. Victoria, B.C., (H. F. Wickham) ; Memoirs 
on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 73, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion imperitum Csy. Victoria, B.C.; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, 
VIII, p. 91, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion mobile Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 95, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion wmitator Csy. Iamloops, B.C.; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, 
VIII, p. 105, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion tolerans Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 182, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion gregale Usy. Agassiz, B.C.; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, 
p. 148, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion peregrinum Csy. Massett, Q.C.1, B.C., (J. H. Keen); 
Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 159, issued Noy. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion crassicornis Csy. Inverness, B.C., (J. H. Keen) ; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 165, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Bembidion keent Csy. Metlakatla, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 166, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 


Pogonine. 


Patrobus labradorinus Csy. W. St. Modest, Labrador, (Sherman) ; 
Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 395, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Patrobus minuens Csy. W. St. Modest, Labrador, (Sherman) ; Memoirs 
on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 396, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Patrobus laeviceps Csy. W. St. Modest, Labrador, (Sherman) ; Memoirs 
on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 396, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Patrobus insularis Csy. St. Paul Island, Alaska; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, 
VILL. p. 397). issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Trechus brumalis Csy. W. St. Modest, Labrador, (Sherman) ; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 408, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 


Pterostichine. 


Hypherpes innatus Csy. “Canada (west of the Rocky Mountains)”; 
Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 329, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Hypherpes responsor Csy. Victoria, B.C., (H. F. Wickham) ; Memoirs on 
the Coleoptera, VIII, p. 330, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Hypherpes anthrax Csy. “Vancouver Island’; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, 
Vili. 331, issued: Nov. 12, 1918. 

Euferonia quadrifera Csy. “ Ontario”; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, VIII, 
p. 366, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

Cryobius otariidinus Csy. St. Paul Island, Alaska; Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 374, issued Noy. 12, 1918. 

Cryobius beringi Csy. St. Paul Island, Alaska; Memoirs on the Coleoptera, 
VIII, p. 374, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 
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* Oryobius delicatus Csy. St. Paul Island, Alaska; Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 3875, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

* Cryobius breviusculus Csy. St. Paul Island, Alaska; Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 375, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 


Amarine. 

*  Ourtonotus labradorensis Csy. Labrador, (W. St. Modest) ; Memoirs on the 

| Coleoptera, VIII, p. 231, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

*  Curtonotus scrutatus Csy. Labrador, (W. St. Modest); Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 231, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

*  Bradytus nainensis Csy. Nain, Labrador, (Sherman); Memoirs on ihe 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 238, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

* Celia sinuosa Csy. Aldermere, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 277, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

* Amara keeni Csy. Inverness, B.C., (J. H. Keen); Memoirs on the 
Coleoptera, VIII, p. 299, issued Nov. 12, 1918. 

625. Amara haematopa Dej. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 9, 1917; Mile 382, 
July 17, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). Previously recorded from Hudson Bay 
territory. 

651. Amara angustata Say. Onah, Man., July 9th, 1916, (J. B. Wallis) ; 
Aweme, Man., July 10, 1917, (EH. Criddle). Rare in Manitoba. 

657. Amara impuncticollis Say. Miami, Man., July 2, 1914; Thornhill, Man., 
June 30, 1916; Winnipeg, Man., June 8, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). Previously 
recorded by Dr. Bell from Oxford House. 

658. Amara littoralis Mann. Victoria Beach, Man., June 17, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

661. Amara cupreolata Putz. Winnipeg, Man., April 24, 1916; Calgary, Allta., 
April 7, 1915, (Tams). Previously mixed with protensa, of which species 
I have but one really typical specimen, from Aweme, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 

833. Platynus gemellus Lec.. Aweme, Man., Oct. 16, 1917, (N. Criddle). 

1107. Harpalus laticeps Lec. Aweme, Man., May 14, 1904, (N. Criddle). 


Dytiscide. 

1293. Coelambus sellatus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., April 9, 1916, (F. 8S C rr). 
1298. Coelambus unguicularis Cr. Edmonton, Alta., April 8, 1916, (¥. 8. Carr). 
1300. Coelambus fraternus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., June 12, 1915, (¥ S. Carr). 
1349. Hydroporus tartaricus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., May 8, 1915, (F. 8S. Carr). 
1355. Hydroporus vitulus Er. Edmonton, Alta., April 11, 1917, (F. S. Carr). 


Gyrinide, 

1472. Colymbetes strigatus Lec. Edmonton, Alta., May 5, 1917, (° S. Carr). 

1505. Gyrinus minutus Fab. Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 10, 1917, (F 8. Carr). 

150%. Gyrinus confinis Lec. Le Pas,.Man., June 30, 1917; Mile 214, Hudson 

| Bay Ry., July 6, 191%, (J. B. Wallis)... New to Manitoba. 

151%. Gyrinus maculiventris Lec. Edmonton, Alta., June 12, 1915, (F. S. Carr). 

1519. Gyrinus affinis Aube. Tdmonton, Alta., May 5, 1917, (F.S. Carr). 

1524. Gyrinus pectoralis Lec. Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 15, 1917, (F. 8. Carr). 

1525. Gyrinus impressicollis Kby. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., (J. B. 
Wallis). “I feel sure this is the long lost or never recognized 
impressicollis of Kirby, known only by the type in the British Museum ” 
(He Gahall); 7 
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1528. Gyrinus lugens Lec. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man.,.(J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 


Hydrophilide. 

1630. Philhydrus ochraceus Mels. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., July 2, 1917, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

9335. Cercyon tristis Ill. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 6, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 


Silphide. ; 
1727. Choleva alsiosa Harv. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 10, 1917; 
under a dead mouse, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Choleva spenciana Kby. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 10, 1917; 
under a dead gopher, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
1730. Choleva clavicornis Lec. Edmonton, Alta., Aug. 4, 1917, (F. S. Carr). 
1732. Choleva terminans Lec. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 10, 1917; 
under a dead gopher, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Choleva horniana Blanch. Aweme, Man., July 17, 1918, (N. Criddle and 
J.B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
1812. Clambus gibbulus Lec. Le Pas, Man., June 30, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 


Staphylinide. 
Quedius aenescens Makl. Aweme, Man., April 22, 1918, ( N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 
2011. Atheta dichroa Grav. Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., July 18, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. - 
Atheta remulsa Csy. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 26, 1917, in fungus, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Atheta virginica Bernh. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 10, 1917; Mile 
332, Hudson Bay Ry., July 18, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Atheta fungi Groh. Peachland, B.C., Aug. 5,- 1912; Winnipeg, Man., 
May 18, 1912; Miami, Man., June 27, 1916; on bracket fungus, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Atheta dentata Bernh. Onah, Man., July 9, 1916; Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 
10, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Atheta graminicola Gr. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., July 2, 1917, (J. B. - 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Atheta irrita Csy. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 24-26, 1917; in fungus, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
2017. Atheta recondita Er. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 10, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
2022. Amischa analis Thom. Winnipeg, Man., May 10, 1912; April 24, 1916, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Paradilacra densissima Bernh. Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 23, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Metarya awemeana Csy. Winnipeg, Man., Sept. 18. 1912; Miami, Man., 
June 26, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). 7 
9562. Dasyglossa prospera Er. Winnipeg, Man., April 15, 1916; St. Norbert, 
Man., June 24, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
Gymnusa variegata Kiesw. Bird’s Hill, Man., May 5, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 
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2165. Philonthus basalis Horn. Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July, 1918. 
One specimen now in the collection of Dr. H. C. Fall. (J. B. Wallis). 

2234. Philonthus aurulentus Horn. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 6, 
1917; Magnus, Man., Sept. 2, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

2432. Stenus fraternus Csy. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 25, 26, 1917, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

2447, Stenus pollens Csy. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 9-26, 1917, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

2463. Stenus punctatus Hr. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 26, 1917, 
with pollens and fraternus, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

2634. Tachyporus jocosus Say. Le Pas, Man., June 30, 1917; Mile 214, Hudson 
Bay Ry., Man., July 6-26, 1917; Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., 
July 18, 1917, not taken in Manitoba for a number of years, (J. B. 
Wallis). 

2646. Conosoma lrittoreum Linn. Aweme, Man., Sept. 27, 1918, (N. Criddle). 

2671. Mycetoporus humidus Say. Winnipeg, Man., April 24, 1916; Mile 214, 
Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 6, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

2675. Mycetoporus flavicollis Lec. Aweme, Man., July 18, 1918, (N. Criddle). 

2833. Olophrum latum Mahl. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 2, 1917; 
Mile 214, July 24, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). “Said to be the same as 
fuscum Grav. An example of the latter from the Caucasus ... . looks 
a little different,’ (H. C. Fall). New to Manitoba. 


Coccinellide. 

3053. Hippodamia americana Cr. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 2, 1917: 
one only in wash-up of lake, (J. B. Wallis). 

3065a. Coccinella abdominalis Say. Winnipeg, Man., July 30, 1917, (L. H. 
Roberts). New to Manitoba. 

3122. Hyperaspis 4-vittata Lec. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 2, 1917, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. | 

3156. Scymnus tenebrosus Muls. Darlingford, Man., May 28, 1916, (W. R. S. 
Metcalfe). Rare in Manitoba. 

3160. Stetharus (Scymnus) punctum Lec. Aweme, Man., Sept. 9, 1918, (N. 
Criddle). New to Manitoba. 


Colydiide. 
3290. Cerylon castaneum Say. Edmonton, Alta., June 9, 1917, (¥. 8. Carr). 


Cucujide. ; 
3349. Brontes dubius Fab. Husavick, Man., July, 1914, (J. B. Wallis). New 
to Manitoba. 


llisteride. 
3486. Hister foedatus Lec. Aweme, Man., June 2,-1912; Onah, Man., July 14, 
1918, (N. Criddle). 
3488. Hister punctifer Payk. Edmonton, Alta., Sept. 4, 1915, (F. S. Carr). 
3570. Saprinus comnomus nodifer Westn. Edmonton, Alta., April 2, 1915, 
(F. S. Carr). | 


Nitidulide. 
3663. Brachyptum globulosus Mann. Edmonton, Alta., June 5, 1916, (F. S. 
Carr). 
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or 


373%, Meligethes sevus Lec. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 6, 1917; 
on Mertensia paniculata var. longisepala. Occurred along the line of the 
Hudson Bay Ry., wherever its food plant grew, (J. B. Wallis). New 
to Manitoba; Edmonton, Alta., May 10, 1915, (F. S. Carr). 
Nitidula nigra Schaef. Winnipeg, Man., April 23, 1916; Mile 214, Hudson 
Bay Ry., July 6, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 
3756. Ips vittatus Oliv. Lake Dauphin, Man., 1918, (Mrs. W. W. Hippisley). 


Latridiide. 
3798.  Corticaria serricollis Lec. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 26, 1917, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 


Byrrhide. 
3890. Byrrhus cyclophorus Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., June 23, 1917, (FF. 8. 
Carr); 


Wlateride. 

4101. Cardiophorus edwardsti Horn. Lillooet, B.C., (H. P. Venables). 

4217. Hlater pedalis Germ. Mile 214, June 6, 1917; Mile 332, Hudson Bay 
Ry., July 13, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

4228. SHlater socer Lec. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 2, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

4257. Drasterius debilts Lec. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July ¢-18, 
1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

4414, Paranomus costalis Payk. Le Pas, Man., June 30, 1917; Mile 17, Hudson 
Bay Ry., July 2, 1917; Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 9,-1917; Mile 
256, Hudson Bay Ry., July 12, 1917; Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., July 
Wi 191%, (JLB. Wallis): New to Manitoba: 


Buprestide. 

4628. Anthraria eneogaster Lap. Edmonton, Alta., June 27, 1917, (F. 8. Carr). 
4728. Agrilus vittaticollis Rand. Cawston, B.C., July 2, 1917, (W. R. Metcalfe). 
4739. Agrilus anxius Gory. Cawston, B.C., June 24, 1917, (W. R. Metcalfe). 


Lampyride. 
4%87. Hros aurora Hbst. Cawston, B.C., Aug. 5, 1917, (W. R. Metcalfe). 


Ptinide. 
*  Fucrada robusta Van Dyke. Selkirk Mts., B.C., 1905, (J. C. Bradley) ; 
Bil ebrovk stunt. SOC eke G. 
5337. Hndecatomus rugosus Rand. Edmonton, Alta., June 6, 1916, (F. S. Carr). 


Scarabeide. 
5596. Geotrupes splendidus Fab. Ft. Coulonge, Que., June 1, 1918, (J. I. 
Beaulne). Addition to Quebec list. 
5825. Polyphylla variolosa Hentz. Ft. Coulonge, Que., July 24, 1917, (J. I. 
Beaulne). 
*  Oremastochilus bifoveatus Van Dyke. Vernon, B.C., May, (W. H. 
Brittain) ; Bull. Brook. Ent. Soc., XIII, 14. 


€ 


Spondylide. 
5948. Spondylis upiformis Mann. Cawston, B.C., May 9, 1917, (W. R. Metcalfe). 
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Cerambycide. 

5967. Tragosoma harristt Lec. Nordegg, Alta., July 17, 1917,.(K. Bowman). 

5986. Gonocallus collaris Kirby. Edmonton, Alta., June 7, 1915, (F. 8S. Carr). 

5988. Physocnemum brevilineum Say. Cartwright, Man., (EK. F. Heath). 

6010. Callidium cicatricosum Mann. Edmonton, Alta., April 8, 1916, (F. S. 
Carr). 

6183c. Xylotrechus undulatus fuscus Kby. Le Pas, Man., July 3, 191%; Mile 
214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 5-26, 1917; Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., 
July 16, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba! 

6184. NXylotrechus annosus Say. Cawston, B.C., June 24, 1917, (W. R. Metcalfe). 

6267. Acmeops longicornis Kby. Cawston, B.C., May 20, June 30, 1917, (W. R. 
Metcalfe). 

6332b. Leptura cribripennis Lec. Cawston, B.C., Aug. 5, 1917, (W. R. Metcalfe). 

Leptura rufibasis Lec. Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., July 2, 1917; called 

a variety of subargentata, (J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

6361. Leptura mutabilis Newm. Husavick, Man., July 12, 191%, (LL. H. Roberts). 

6363. Leptura aspera Lec. Winnipeg, Man., May, 1917; Mile 332, Hudson Bay 
Ry., July 17, 1917. The Mile 332 specimen is the testaceous form, 
(J. B. Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

Pogonocherus salicola Csy. Husavick, Man., July, 1914, (J. B. Wallis). 

New to Manitoba. 

6444, Graphisurus pusillus Kirby. Husavick, Man., July 11,-1917, (L. H. 
Roberts). New to Manitoba. 


Chrysomelide. 
Prasocurts ovalis Blatch. Husavick, Man., July 3, 1917, (L. H. Roberts) ; 

seems undoubtedly to be this species. New to Canada (?). 

6891a. Diabrotica fossata Lec. Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 23, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 

6932. Oe¢edionychis vians Ill. Ft. Coulonge, Que., June 1, 1918, (J. I. Beaulne). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

6982. Crepidodera modeeri Linn. Husavick, Man. Ven, 8,1917, (L. H. Roberts) ; 
Onahst Man. thuly 7) ml o dome bea Roberts, *Criddle, J. B. Wallis). 
Swept from herbage in swamp. 

7032. Mantura floridana Cr. Edmonton, Alta, Aug. 9, 1917, (¥. 8, Carr). 


Bruchide. ; 
7159. Bruchus macrocerus Horn. Edmonton, Alta., July 13, 1918, (F. 8S: Carr). 


‘Tenebrionide. 

7226a. Phellopsis porcata Lec. Lillooet, B.C., (E. P. Venables). 

7488. Anaedus brunneus Ziegl. Husavick, Man., July 12, 1915, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 

7542. Boletophagus depressus Rand. Dauphin, Man., (Mrs. W. W. Hippisley). 
New to Manitoba. 


Cistelide. 
7626. \Jycetochares basillaris Say. Miami, Man., July 6, 1914, (J. B. Wallis). 


New to Manitoba. 


Melandryide. 
7665. Enchodes sericea Hald. Dauphin, Man., 1918, (Mrs. We We Hipnaleoy 
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Pythide. 
770%. Crymodes discicollis Lec. Vernon, B.C., (HE. P. Venables). 


Mordellide. 

7766. Anaspis atra Lec. Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., July 17, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). Atra by Smith’s ‘table; locality suggests mgra (H. C. F.). 
New to Manitoba. 

7778. Mordella borealis Lec. Mile 214, Hudson Bay Ry., Man., July 24-26, 
1917; on orange-coloured fungous growth on spruce log, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 

7785. Mordella serval Say. Aweme, Man., July 24, 1903, (N. Criddle). New 
to Manitoba. 

7795. Mordellistena bicinctella Lec. Aweme, Man., July 20, 191%, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 

7805. Mordellistena vilis Lec. Aweme, Man., June 19, 1917, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 

Mordellistena frosti Lilj. Aweme, Man., July 3, 1917, (N. Criddle). 

New to Canada. 

7807. Mordellistena decorella Lec. Aweme, Man., July 7, 1911, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 

7819. Mordellistena tosta Lec. Aweme, Man., Aug. 2, 1917, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. . | 

7833. Mordellistena nigricans Melsh. Aweme, Man., Aug. 10, 1917, (N. Criddle). 

7840. Mordellistena convicta Lec. Aweme, Man., June 19, 1917, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 

7843. Mordellistena morula Lec. Aweme, Man., July 9, 1917, (EH. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 

Mordellistena dwisa Lec. Aweme, Man., July 29, 1917, (N. Criddle). 

New to Manitoba. 

7858. Mordellistena ethiops Smith. Aweme, Man., July 3, 1917, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 


Anthicide. 
7918. Notoxus talpa Laf. Onah, Man., July 9, 1918, (Wallis, Roberts, Criddle) ; 
Aweme, Man., Aug., (J. Fletcher). New to Manitoba. 
Anthicus hastatus,Csy. Thornhill, Man., Aug. 19, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). 
“Does not agree with type in colour,’ (H. C. F.). New to Manitoba. 


Meloide. 
8103. Hpicauta corvinus Lec. Husavick, Man., (E. Coates). New to Manitoba. 


Rhynchitide. 
8203. Auletes congruus Wilk. Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., July 17, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 


Otiorhynchide. 
8245. Ophryastes sulcirostris Say. Boissevain, Man., Sept. 20, 1917, (N. Criddle). 


Curculionide. 
8367. Apion punctinassum Sm. Miami, Man., July 5, 1916; Onah, Man., July 
9, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). _New to Manitoba. 
Apion nebraskense. Stony Mountain, Man., July 31, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 
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8477. Pissodes rotundatus Lec. Grand Marais, Man., July 26, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

10885. Dorytomus vagenotatus Csy. Winnipeg, Man., April 3-15, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis) ; Darlingford, Man., April 23, June 4, 1916, (W. R. Metcalfe). 
New to Manitoba. 

8571. Hndalus limatulus Gyll. Winnipeg, Man., July 20, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 

8576. Tanysphyrus lemne Fab. Miami, Mam, June 27, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 

863%. Anthonomus scutellatus Gyll. Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 2, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis). Rare in Manitoba. 

11006. Anthonomus squamulatus Dietz. Onah, Man., July 9, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis. 

11018. Pseudanthonomus validus Dietz. Husavick, Man., Aug., 1913, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. aa 

8675. Orchestes minutus Horn. Onah, Man., July 9, 1918, (N. Criddle). 
New to Manitoba. 

8676. Orchestes rufipes Lec. Mile 332, Hudson Bay Ry., July 18, 1917, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

11079. Phytobius griseomicans Dtz. Miami, Man., July 5, 1916; Grand Marais, 
Man., July 26, 1916; Stony Mountain, Man., July 31, 1916; Le Pas, 
Man., June 30, 191%; Mile 17, Hudson Bay Ry., July 2, 1917; Mile 
214, Hudson Bay Ry., July 6, 1917; Mile 256, Hudson Bay Ry., July 
12, 1917, (J. B. Wallis). Probably equals European velatus, (H. C. F.). 
New to Manitoba. 

Ceutorhynchus neglectus Blatchley. Edmonton, Alta., June 28, 1915, 

CHES. warn). 

872%. Conotrachelus posticatus Boh. Thornhill, Man., July 1, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 

8735. Conotrachelus anaglypticus Say. Miami, Man., June 28, 1916, (J. B. 
Wallis). New to Manitoba. 


Calandride. 
Sphenophorus zee. Winnipeg, Man., July 1, 1916, (J. B. Wallis). 
New to Manitoba. 
9044. Rhyncholus brunneus Mann. Onah, Man., July 9, 1918, (N. Criddle). 


Ipide. 
*  Lesperisinus criddleti Sw. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle) ; St. Hilaire, Que. ; 

Bull. 14, pt. 2, p. 72, Ent. Br., Dom. Dept. Agr., issued Sept. 6, 1918. 

Cryphalus canadensis Chamberlain. Roger’s Pass, B.C., Sept. 28, 1915, 
(J. M. Swaine); Bull.-14, pt. 2, p. 88, Ent. Br.. Dom. Dept. Aegr., 
issued Sept. 6, 1918. 

Pityophthorus pseudotsuge Sw. Vernon, B.C., June 29, 1914, (J. M. 
Swaine) ; Bull. 14, pt. 2, p. 99, Ent. Br., Dom. Dept. Agr., issued Sept. 
6, 1918. 

* Pityogenes knechteli Sw. Jasper Park, Alta., Aug. 30, 1915, (J. M. 

Swaine); Nechako Valley, B.C., Atlin, B.C., Bull. 14, pt. 2, p.. 106, 
Ent. Br., Dom. Dept. Agr., issued Sept. 6, 1918. 

Ips laticolus Sw. Near Ottawa, Ont., Bull. 14, pt. 2, p. 116, Ent. Br., 
Dom. Dept. Agr., issued Sept. 6, 1918. 
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Ips dubius Sw. Roger’s Pass, B.C., Sept. 28, 1915, (J. M. Swaine) ; 
Selkirks and Rockies, between Glacier, B.C., and Banff, Alta.; Bull. 14, 
pt. 2, p. 119, Ent. Br. Dom. Dept. Agr., issued Sept. 6, 1918. 


DIPTERA. 


(Arranged according to a Catalogue of North American Diptera, by J. M. 
Aldrich, Smithsonian Mise. Coll, XLVI, No. 1,444. The numbers refer to the 
pages in the catalogue.) 


Tipulide. 
* Pachyrhina perdita Dietz. Aweme, Man., Aug. 7, 1913, (HE. Criddle) ; 
Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XLIV, 116. 


* ~ Pachyrhina opacwittata Dietz. Aweme, Man., (H. Criddle) ; Trans. Amer. 
Ent. Soc., XLIV, 123. 
Pachyrhina festina Dietz. Ridgeway, Ont., Aug. 15, 1910, (M. C. Van 
Duzee) ; Aweme, Man., (EH. Criddle) ; Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XLIV, 126. 
Pachyrhina obliterata Dietz. Ottawa, Ont., July 26, 1912, (G. Beaulien) ; 
Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XLIV, 133. 
Tipula macrolaboides Alex. “Hudson Bay Territory;” Can. Ent., L. 69. 
Chironomide. 


108. Johannesomyia (Ceratopogon) albaria Coq. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 15, 
1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 

110. Palpomyia (Ceratopogon) subasper Cog. St. Louis Que., Aug. 8, 17, 19, 
1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Mycetophilide. 
Leia opima Lw. Outremont, Que., Aug. 25, (J. Ouellet). New to Canada, 
(3) avis tos) 


Oa 


Neosciara lobosa Pettey. Carbonate, Columbia River, B.C., July 7-12, 
1908, (J. C. Bradley); An. Ent. Soc. Amer., XI, 333. 

Neosciara ovata Pettey. Howser, Selkirk Mountains, B.C., June 22, 1905, 
(J. C. Bradley); An. Ent. Soc. Amer., XI, 336. 


UJ 
Ss 


Bibionide. 

166. Bibio nervosus Lw. Outremont, Que., May 15, 1917, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 

166. Bibio xanthopus Wied. Montreal, Que., May 21, 1918, (A. F. Winn). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

167%. Dilophus obesulus Lw. Outremont, Que., June 7, 1917; St. Louis, Que.; , 
July 8, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 

167. Dilophus tibialis Lw. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 8, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 


Tabanide. 
197%. Chrysops mechus O. 8S. Joliette, Que., July 15, 1917, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 
198. Chrysops striatus O. S. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 3, 9, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
198. Chrysops wnivittatus Macq. Joliette, Que., July 6, 22, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
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‘Therevide. 

247. Psilocephala notata Wied. Coniston, Ont., July 26, 1915, (H. 8S. Parish). 
Mr. J. Ouellet has also taken the species in Quebec Province. - Addition 
to Quebec list. 

247. Psilocephala nigra Say. Montreal, Que., Aug. 25, 1917; St. Louis, Que., 
Aug. 3, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Mydaide. 
251. Mydas clavatus Dr. Longwood, Ont., July 4, 1918, (G. Blair). 


Asilide. 
Asilus erythrocnemius Hine. Montreal, Que., Aug. 28, 1917; Joliette, 
Que., Aug. 15, 1917; St. Louis, Que.,-Aug. 3, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 
283. Astlus paropus Walk. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 6, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 


Dolichopodide. 
29%. Hydrophorus chrysologus Walk. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 6, 20, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Iempide. 
* Drapetis aliternigra Mel. “British Columbia;’ An. Ent. Soc. Amer., 
Xe], al 92- 
* Drapetis infumata Mel. Nelson, B.C., July 17, 1910; An, Ent. Soe. 
Amer., XI, 194. 
* Drapetis setulosa Mel. “ British Columbia; An. Ent. Soc. Amer., XI, 196. 
* Hndrapetis facialis Mel. Medicine Hat, Alta., (J. R. Malloch) ; An. Ent. 
Soc. Amer., XJ, 200. 
Microsania imperfecta Lw. Aweme, Man., Sept. 18, 1915, (N..Criddle). 
317. Syneches pusillus Lw. Terrebonne, Que., Aug. 20, 1918; St. Louis, Que., 
Aug. 138, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
331. Rhamphomywa trregularis Lw. Outremont, Que., May 19, 1917, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Phoride. 
Aphiocheta evarthe Mall. Strathroy; Ont., Aug. 14, 1918, (H. F. 


Hudson). 


Syrphide. 
Pipiza festwa Mg. Mount Royal, Que., May 21, June 2, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
350. Pipiza pisticoides Will. Mount Royal, Que., May 23, June 2, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
363. Didea lava O. S. Outremont, Que., Sept. 19, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 
Syrphus perplecus Osb. Outremont, Que., June 5, Sept. 1, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet) ; Rawdon, Que., Aug. 12, 1917. Addition to Quebec list. 
377%. Volucella bombylans americana Jus. Montreal, Que., June 28, 1917, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
393. Helophilus hamatus Lw. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 16, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
393. Helophilus laetus Lw. Outremont, Que., June 5, 1917; St. Louis, Que., 
Aug. 16, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
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399. Xylota fraudulosa Lw. Outremont, Que., May 15, June 2, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Conopide. 
412. Oncomyia modesta Will. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 15, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 


Tachinide. 

Viviania lachnosterne. Tns. St. Remi, Que., June 24, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
New to Canada, (J. M. A.). 

(Imitomyia) Himantostoma sugens Lw. According to Aldrich Sas- 
katchewania canadensis, records of which occur in the Ent. Record for 
1915, is evidently the long lost H. sugens. 

433. Hypostena barbata Cog. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 3, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

440. Hutriva exis Cog. Outremont, Que., May 19, 1917, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 

441. Nanthomelana flavipes Coq. Terrebonne, Que., Aug. 19, (J. Ouellet). New 
to Canada, (J. M. A.). 

445. Metaplagia occidentalis Coq. Joliette, Que., July 10, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

Panzeria ampelos Walk. Outremont, Que., May 20, 1917; Sept. 19, 1918; 
Joliette, Que., July 5, 24, 1918; St. Louis, Que., Aug. 7, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 

Exorista caesar Ald. ‘I lately got some material for determination which 
almost convinced me that my WHzorista caesar, a Canadian fly, is a 
synonym of nigripalpis Tns. The point of difference was the existence 
of one, or several bristles on the outer front side of the middle tibia; 
I now think this is sometimes variable, though usually constant.” 
Cie MES Ay: 

461. Phorocera erecta Coq. Mount Royal, Que., May 23, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
New to Canada, (J.M.A.). 

4°70. Tachina robusta 'Tns. Newaygo, Argenteuil Co., Que. June 17, 1917, 
(A. F. Winn). No definite Quebec record in Quebec list. 

475. Phorichaeta sequax Will. Outremont, Que., July 29, 1917, Sept. 16, Oct. 
1, 1918; St. Louis, Que., July 30; 1918 sa(0): Ouellet). No Quebec records 
in ache hee 

488. Hchinomyia decisa Wilk. Cap a l’Aigle, Que. Aug. 3-17, 1918, (A.F. 
Winn); Mount Royal, Que., June 15, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to 
Quebec list. 


Dexiide. 
Thelairodes clemonsi Tns. St. Remi, Que., June 25, (J. Ouellet). New 
to Canada, (J.M.A.). 


Sarcophagide. ’ 
Sarcophaga latisterna Pk. Outremont, Que., May 20, June 23, Aug. 22, 
1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Sarcophaga cooleyt Pk. Allan, Sask., Aug. 11, 1917, (A. E. Cameron). 
Sarcophaga marginata Ald. Gummemont Que., conn 13, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
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Sarcophaga vancouverensis Pk. Vancouver, B.C., May 12, 19, 1916; June 
11, 1916; Savory Island, July 3, 1916; Bd. Bay, May 22, 1915, (R. &. 
Sherman). Can. Ent., L, 123. 


Muscide. 
Phorma azurea~ Fall. Outremont, Que., July 28, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
525. Pyrellia cyanicolor Zett. Outremont, Que., May 21, 23, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 


Anthomyide. 
Hydrotea hought Mall. Outremont, Que., Sept. 21, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Pogonomyta minor Mall. Farewell Creek, Sask.; Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., 
XLIV, 280. 
544. Mydea duplicata Mg. Outremont, Que. May 15, Aug. 25, 1917, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
545. Spilogaster signia Wik. Montreal, Que., Oct. 14, 1918, (A. F. Winn). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Limnophora brunneitsquama Mall. St. Remi, Que., June 25, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Fannia spathiophora Mall. Gold Rock, Rainy River District, Ont., July 
21, 1905, (H. H. Newcombe) ; Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XLIV, 294. 
546. Mydea uniseta Stein. Outremont, Que., June 11, Sept. 18, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Mydea rufitibia Stein. Outremont, Que., May 15, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Mydea nitida Stein. Outremont, Que., May 28, (J. Ouellet). Addition 
to Quebec list. (==nigripennis Walk. J.M.A.). 


548. Anthomyia albicincta Fall. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 15, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Hylemyia coenosveformis St. St. Louis, Que, July 30, Aug. 15, 1918, 
(J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Hylemyia pluwwralis Mall. Gold Rock, Ont., July 21, (H. H. Newcombe) : 
Cant Hat L310: 
Hylemyia tenaz Johannsen. Joliette, Que., July 10, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
558. Pegomyia affinis Stein. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 8, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 


Addition to Quebec list. 

Fucellia wstuwm Ald. Vancouver, B.C., Aug. 8, 191%, (Melander) ; 
Pender Island, B.C., (Aldrich); Proce. Cal. Acad. Sci., VIII, 157-179. 

Cenosia humilis Mg. Outremont, Que., Sept. 13, 20, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

561. Cenosia hypopygialis St. St. Remi, Que., June 25, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 

New to Canada, (J.M.A.). 

Lispocephala alma Mg. Mount Royal, Que., April 16, (J. Ouellet). Ad- 
dition to Quebec list. 


Seatophagide. 
565. Cordylura lattfrons Lw. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 14, 17, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
New to Canada, (J.M.A.). 
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567. Hydromyza confluens Lw. Brome Lake, Que., Aug. 1, 1917, (A. F. Winn). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

567. Opsiomyia palpalis Coq. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 16, 1918 (J. Ouellet). 
New to Canada, (J.M.A.). : 


Heteroneuride. 
Clusia czernyi Johnson. Outremont, Que., May 31, 1917, June 15, 20, 
1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Helomyzide. 
Helomyza plumata Lw. Mount Royal, Que., June 15, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Leria serrata L. Outremont, Que., May 6, 18, 1917, (J. Ouellet). Addi- 
tion to Quebec list. 


Borboride. 
Borborus marmoratus Becker. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 13, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Sciomyzide. 
579. Tetanocera lineata Day. Mount Royal, Que., Sept. 20, 1917; St. Louis, 
Que., Aug. 7, 19, 1918, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 


Sapromyzide. 
Sapromyza similata Mall. Mount Royal, Que., June 13, 1917, Aug. 11, 
1917, (J. Ouellet). New to Canada, (J.M.A.). 


Trypetide. 
603. Acidia fratria Lw. Montreal, Que., June 23, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Rhagoletis fausta O. S. =intrudens Ald. Aweme, Man., reared from fruit 
of Prunus pennsylvanica, (N. Criddle). 


Micropezide. 
617%. Calobata pallipes Say. St. Louis, Que., July 30, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 


Sepside. 
Sepsis signifera curvitibia M. & 8. Outremont, Que., Sept. 21, 191%, 
(J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Piophila oriens Mel. Outremont, Que., May 16, 1918, (J. Ouellet). New 
to Canada, (J.M.A.). 
Piophila pusilla Mg. Outremont, Que., Sept. 23, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 


Psilide. 
621. Chyliza notata Lw. Montreal, Que., May 23, 1917, (J. Ouellet). Addition 
to Quebec list. 


phydride. 
Hyadina nitida Macq. Aweme, Man., July 19, 1916, (N. Criddle). An 
European species, new to Canada. | 
629. Parydra limpidipennis Lw. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 7, 19, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
New to Canada, (J.M.A.). 
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630. Scatella oscitans Wlk. Outremont, Que., June 17, 1917, Sept. 238, 1917; 
St. Louis, Que., Aug. 14, 1918; St. Remi, Que., June 28, 1918, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. | 

Atissa pygmea Haliday. Aweme,.Man., (N. Criddle). An Huropean 
species, new to Canada. 


Oscinide. 
633. Chlorops crocota Lw. Aweme, Man., Aug. 11, 191%, (N. Criddle). 

634. Chlorops rubicunda Adams. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

Elachiptera melampus Lw. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

Elachiptera nigriceps Lw. Outremont, Que., Sept. 22, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 

Siphonella finalis Beck. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

Dicreus incongrwus Ald. Treesbank, Man., (N. Criddle); Can. Ent. L. 
340 

Oscinis anthracina Lw. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

Osinis incerta Beck. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

Oscinis frontalis Tucker. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 

*  Oscinis criddlei Ald. Treesbank and Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle); Can. 

Ent. L, 341. | 

*  Oscinis scabra Ald. Treesbank, Man., May 6, 1916; Aweme, Man., Sept. 
12, Oct. 13, 1916; Estevan, Sask., May 20, 1916, (N. Criddle) ; Can. 
Ent. L, 342. 

Oscinis frit L. Outremont, Que., (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 

Lasiosina canadensis Ald. Ogema, Sask.; Estevan, Sask.; Treesbank, 
Man.; Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle) ; Can. Ent. L, 337. 

Lasiosina similis Mall. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 


Geomyzide. 
Chyromya femorella Fall. Outremont, Que., (J. Ouellet). An European 
species, new to Canada. 


Agromyzide. 
Agromyza pusilla Mg. St. Louis, Que., Aug. 14, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Agromyza posticata Mg. Mount Royal, Que., Sept. 10, 22, 1917; Outremont 
Que., May 28, 1917, (J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Agromyza coquilletti Mall. St. Louis, Que., July 30, 1918; Aug. 13, 1918, 
(J. Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
Agromyza laterella Zett. Terrebonne, Que., Aug. 20, 1918, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Agromyza vibrissata Mall. Outremont, Quebec., Sept. 19, 1917, (J. 
Ouellet). Addition to Quebec list. 
648. Agromyza parvicornis Lw. Outremont, Que., Sept. 8, 1917, (J. Ouellet). 
Addition to Quebec list. 
Desmometopa latipes Mg. Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). 


HYMENOPTERA. 
Vipionide. 
Opius fuscipennis Gahn.. Aweme, Man., July 1, 1918; reared from 
Rhagoletis fausta O. S., (N. Criddle). 
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Braconide. 


* Microbracon cephi Gahan. Treesbank, Man.; reared from Cephus cinctus 


in stems of Hlymus canadensis, (N. Criddle). Proc. Ent. Soc. Wash. 
XX 19: 


Serphide. 
Serphus caudatus Say. Aweme, Man., Aug. 28, 1915, (N. Criddle). 


Formicide. _ 
Formica bradleyi Wheeler. Aweme, Man., May 30, 1916, (N. Criddle). 
Camponotus abdominalis stercorarius Forel. Lillooet, B.C., found on 
imported bananas probably from Central or South America; determined 
by W. M. Wheeler, (A. W. A. Phair). 


Audrenide. 

Andrena columbiana Vier. Mission, B.C., Aug. 8, 1904, (R. V. Harvey) ; 
Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XLIII, 374. 

Andrena persimulata Vier. Montreal Island, Que.; Trans. Amer. Ent. 
Soc., XLITI, 390. 


* 


Apide. 
Diadasia australis Cr. Lethbridge, Alta., June 28, 1914, on Opuntia, 
(F. W. L. Sladen). 


Diadasia diminuta Cr. Salmon Arm, Vernon, B.C., on mallow, (F. W. L. 
Sladen). 


HEMIPTERA. 


(Arranged according to a Catalogue of the Hemiptera of America, North of 
Mexico—excepting the Aphidide, Coccide and Aleurodide: by EB. P. Van Duzee; 
University of California Publications, 1917.) 


Aphidide. 


*  Symydobius americanus Baker. Puslinch Lake, near Guelph, Ont., 1909, 
(A. C. Baker) ; Can. Ent. L, 318. 


Pentatomide. 
184. Banasa calva Say. Jordan, Ont., May 11, 1918, (W. A. Ross). 


Coreide. 


247. Leptoglossus occidentalis Heid. Jordan, Ont., June 30, 1917, (W. A. 
Ross). 
348. Cortzus lateralis Say. Jordan, Ont., Sept. 9, 1918, (W. A. Ross). 


Lygaeide. 


*  Peritrechus saskatchewanensis Barber. Oxbow, Sask., (F. Knab); Jour. 
N.Y. Ent. Soc. XX VI, 60 


Tingidide. 
639. Corythucha arcuata Say. Aweme, Man., June 14, 1918, on Quercus macro- 
carpus, (N. Criddle). 
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640. Corythucha pergandei Heid. Halifax, N.S., 1897, (W. H. Harrington). 

Corythucha cydoninae Fitch. Aweme, Man., Aug. 9, 1918, (N. Criddle) ; 
on Crategus and Amalanchier spicata. 

Corythucha immaculata O. & D. Lillooet, B.C., (A. W. A. Phair). 

Corythucha heidemanni Drake. Ottawa, Ont., (W. H. Harrington). 

Corythucha hewitti Drake. Aweme, Man., July 9, 1918, on Corylus ameri- 
cana, (N. Criddle). 

Corythucha salicis O. & D. Trenton, Ont., Sept. 1, 1910, (J. D. Evans); 
Aweme, Man., Aug. 13, 1918, on Salia discolor, (N. Criddle). 

Corythucha elegans Drake. Hastings Co., Ont., July 27, 1903, (J. .D. 
Evans) ; Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 138, 1908, on poplar, (H. Groh). 

Corythucha betule Drake. Ottawa, Ont., (W. H. Harrington). 


Anthocoride. 
847. Nylocoris sordidus Reut. Bowmanville, Ont., Aug. 19, 1915, (W. A. Ross). 


Miride. 
1019. Lygus hirticulus Van D. Jordan, Ont., July 9, 1915, (W. A. Ross). 


Cicadellide. 
Erythroneura ador McAtee. Halifax, N.S., Aug. 5, 1917, Sept. 1, 1917; 
Can. Ent., L, 361. 
* Typhlocyba cimba McAtee. Halifax, N.S., Sept. 1, 1917; Can. Ent., L, 360. 


; ODpONATA. 


(Arranged according to Muttkowski’s Catalogue of the Odonata of North 
America. The numbers refer to the pages in the catalogue). 


~ Coenagrionide. 

54. Hnallagma antennatum Say. Jronside, Que., (i. M. Stohr). 

60. Hnallagma hageni Walsh. Red Deer, Alta., June 23, 1918; new to Alberta 
list, (F. C. Whitehouse). - 

65. Nehalennia posita Hagen. Ironside, Que., (. M. Stohr). 

67. Chromagrion conditum Hagen. Ironside, Que., (. M. Stohr). 


Aeshnide. 
82. Hagenius brevistylus Selys. Ironside, Que., (. M. StOhr). First definite 
record from Quebec province, (E.M.W.). 
83. Ophiogomphus anomalus Harvey. Ironside, Que., (Ll. M. Stohr). Not 
previously recorded from Canada; J have, however, seen specimens from 
L. Nipigon, Ont., (H.M.W.). 
97. Gomphus spicatus Hagen. Ironside, Que., (L. M. Stohr). First record 
from Quebec province, (H.M.W.). 
Cordulegaster obliquus Say. Ironside, Que, (lL. M. Stohr). First un- 
doubted record from Quebec province, Provanchier’s specimens being of 
uncertain identity, (u.M.W.). 


" 
re 


Libellulide. 
Sommatochlora kennedyi I}. M. Walk. Mer Bleue, near Ottawa, June 9, 
1903, (A. Gibson); Godbout River, Que., July 29, 1918, (Walker) ; 
De Grassi Point, Ont., June 19, 1917, (Walker); Can. Ent., L, 371. 
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138. Libellula luctuosa Burm. Ironside, Que., (L. M. Stohr). New to Quebec 
province. 


PLECOPTERA. 


Protarcys bradleyi Smith. Lake Louise, Alta., June 25, 1908; Rogers 
Pass, B.C. Aug. 7, 1908; Ground Hog Basin, Selkirk Mtns., B.C., July 
22—Aug. 7, 1905, (J. C. Bradley) ; Trans. Amer. Ent. Soc., XLITI, 470. 


CoLLEMBOLA. 


Mr. Charles Macnamara, of Arnprior, Ont. has continued his studies of these 
insects, and during 1918 he has collected the following around Arnprior.. These 
have not been. previously noted. 


Tsotoma macnamarai Folsom; Can. Ent., L, 291. 
Seira buskii Lubbock. 

Papirius maculosus Schott. 

Sminthurus aquaticus Bourlet. 

Sminthurus quadrimaculatus Ryder. 

Sminthurus malmgrent elegantulus Reuter. 


In addition to the above it is of interest to record Achorutes harveyi Folsom, 


from Aweme, Man., (N. Criddle). In the same locality the same collector has 
found Tsofoma viridis riparia Nicolet. 


Adalia bipunctata 
Agrotis ypsilon 
Alceris minuta 
Anthonomus signatus 
Aphid galls, uses of 
Aphids, their human interest 
“ wing production in 
Aphis, green apple 
y pomi 
cm prunifoliae 
Apple caterpillar, yellow-necked 
Apple maggot, control of 
Apple worm, red-humped 
Aristotle, entomological work of .. 
Aspidiosus perniciosus 
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Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 


The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association was 
held at the Parliament Buildings, Toronto, on February 4th, 5th and 6th, 1919. 
There was a large attendance of members at all the sessions. 

The President, JAmEs ArMstrona, Selkirk, Ontario, occupied the chair at 
all the meetings. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JAMES ARMSTRONG, SELKIRK. 


It is with a feeling of great relief and renewed enthusiasm that we assemble 
here for our Annual Convention, and it is good to see so many present! to take 
part in the proceedings. The Great War is at an end, and the terrible epidemic 
which has been sweeping over the world seems to have run its course. It had 
been the intention of the Association to hold its Convention in December, 1918, 
but the unusually severe outbreak of Spanish influenza made it advisable to post- 
pone this meeting until the present time. 

A survey of Ontario beekeeping during 1918 clearly impresses the fact that 
the past year has been a most strenuous year for beekeepers. War conditions were 
much more acute than in 1917. Sufficient efficient apiary help was out of the 
question. Conscription needed all the young, able-bodied men and in some in- | 
stances it was necessary for the older beekeepers to relieve the younger beekeepers 
of their apairy responsibilities while they went “over there.” The cost of bee- 
keeping supplies, with the exception of woodenware, advanced considerably and 
it was difficult to obtain quick delivery owing to shortage of labor and transportation 
difficulties. 

The prospects for a good honey crop did not appear at the first of the season, 
but conditions eventually favored the beekeeper, and we have enjoyed one of the 
most prosperous years in our history. The severe winter was followed by a cold, 
backward spring, and the heavy colony loss which resulted could not be replaced 
by shipments of package bees from the South. Alsike was badly winter killed 
in most localities. The white honey flow, however, did not open until late and 
moderately strong colonies built up rapidly and were in splendid condition to 
take advantage of the flow when it did open. White Dutch Clover appears to have 
yielded exceptionally well in some localities, and to have made up for the shortage 
of Alsike bloom. Altogether, Ontario beekeepers harvested a very good crop and 
the price they were able to obtain for their product made 1918 one of the best 
years the Ontario beekeepers have known. In considering the high price obtained, 
we must remember that the sugar restrictions and the high buying power of the 
public were distinctly in our favor. I am satisfied that a return to normal times 
will be followed by a drop in price as well as a drop in the cost of beekeeping 
supplies and efficient labor. It would not be to the benefit of the Ontario beekeeper 
to have honey remain at its present high price with other foodstuffs becoming 
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cheaper. Such a calamity would place honey beyond the reach of the average con- 
sumer and lose for it the value of the publicity which it has secured during the past 
four years. 

We are glad to welcome to our midst, Dr. Burton N. Gates, late of Amherst, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Dr. Gates has taken charge of the Apiculture Department of 
the Ontario Agricultural College and I hope every beekeeper will give the new 
Provincial Apiarist every encouragement in his efforts to advance the best interest 
of Ontario beekeeping. While speaking of Dr. Gates’ arrival, I would also like 
to mention the valuable services which have been rendered in the interim period 
between the resignation of Mr. Pettit and the arrival of Dr. Gates, by Mr. Wm. 
A. Weir. As assistant to Mr. P. W. Hodgetts he has worked faithfully and hard 
under very strenuous conditions to care for the interests of Ontario Beekeepers. 
Beside the ordinary work of the Department the sugar situation threw a vast 
amount of extra work on Mr. Weir’s shoulders and my close contact with him 
has enabled me to see the service he has rendered us. 

The Foul Brood situation in Ontario is of perennial interest to us and 
necessarily so. ‘The occurrence of disease has been pretty well ascertained by 
the methods used by Mr. Pettit. We know where to expect to find both types 
of Foul Brood, and the time now seems ripe for a more intensive effort. It seems 
to me we ought to aim at cleaning up a definite block or blocks of territory each 
year from now on. The funds which are available for inspection work are far 
from sufficient to clean up the disease quickly, but what we have and can secure 
should, in my opinion, be utilized in cleaning up definite areas year after year 
until the diseased districts have been wiped out. In combatting the disease known 
as American Foul Brood, one of the chief difficulties arises in the lack of provision 
enabling the control of shipments of bees on combs from one part of the province 
to the other. A second difficulty is the lack of uniformity which is too often 
seen in the actions and words of “advanced (?)” beekeepers in treating or recom- 
mending methods for treatment of American Foul Brood. The only one sure 
method of treating this disease is that advocated by the Provincial Apiarist, and 
it is the method enforced under the administration of the Foul Brood Act. I 
think it is our duty to adhere to our standards on this question. 

Huropean Foul Brood in its western progress is now entering a district where 
Italian bees are largely kept. As a result the onward rush of the disease is slowing 
down, and its effect is much less apparent than in the earlier days. 

The membership list of the Association has been slightly reduced by the war 
conditions of last year. With a return to peace conditions and a good honey 
season behind us to encourage interest, I am looking for a return to a rapidly 
growing membership. 

The finances of the Association appear to be in good shape, but it has had 
much assistance from the office of the Provincial Apiarist which should be borne 
by itself. The business of handling queens and packages while valuable, has 
entailed considerable additional expense and this expense must be provided for. 
I think the time is ripe to advocate an advance in the membership fee to $1.50 
per annum, to cover the advancing expenses. In this connection, it has also been 
noted that the variation between the membership fee which the County Associations 
must charge and the fee charged by the Provincial Association direct, is very 
discouraging to the County Association and with the advance of the fee, I think 
it would be desirable to arrange for a uniform fee automatically enrolling members 
in both the County and Provincial Associations, no matter where they are received. 
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With the return of our country to peaceful conditions, we have a tremendous 
problem on our hands, and I feel it is the bounden duty of every Ontario beekeeper 
to play his part in its solution. JI refer to the problem of the returned soldier. 
There is a strong interest being shown by the returning soldiers in beekeeping, 
and there will probably be a heavy addition to the beekeeping ranks. We should 
co-operate in the re-education of these men. It is to be hoped that the Apiculture 
Department will be given every assistance in the re-education work it will be called 
upon to do. When wethink of how much we owe these men who have left all to 
fight the country’s battles, who have won and who are now returning, in many 
cases unable to fit back into the occupations which they left, we will, I am sure, do 
our utmost to help re-establish them. 


REPLY TO PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
W. W. Wesster, 1st VICE-PRESIDENT, LITTLE BRITAIN. 


I believe in beekeepers’ conventions also farmers’ conventions. No matter 
what our calling in life we can do it better by congregating, comparing notes and 
interchanging thoughts and ideas, and I think it is well that we should meet at 
least once a year. Down in Massachusetts, where they have large mines, a man 
journeying along observed a large group of idle horses in a field, on making inquiry 
he was informed that these horses were brought up out of the mine occasionally | 
lest they should go blind, and it seems to me that we too should come up out of 
the mine and get some daylight occasionally by attending beekeepers’ conventions 
lest we become blind to beekeeping interests for it is here we get our apicultural 
vision strengthened. 

Thirteen months ago, when we met here with war clouds hanging over us, 
there were three things revolving in my mind, viz: (1) When would the war cease? 
(2) What effect would peace have on the already high price of honey? and (3) 
Who would the new Provincial Apiarist be? Now the horrors of war are at an~ 
end, and we have just emerged triumphant from a great world conflict—thanks 
to Uncle Sam, France, Belgium, the British army and navy, our Canadian boys 
and a kind Providence. .As in olden times, when God was with the Israelites they 
won no matter how great in number the opposition, so when the Allies exercised 
more faith and trust in Him how quickly the victory was won. How ready we 
all were to sing His praises, even the newspapers devoted a whole page to the 
old familiar hymn “ Praise God from Whom all Blessings Flow.” Thirteen months 
ago the majority of beekeepers had sold their honey for 15c., this last season I 
think 25c. was the most popular price, some receiving 30c. later in the season. 
Now the war is over and honey prices have not dropped much. As a seller of 
honey I always liked the privilege of setting the price, but rarely had the oppor- 
tunity, but this year there was a surprise in store for me, I approached a dealer 
and asked him what he was paying, and he said “ Well, I think we will leave that 
with you, Mr. Webster,” well, I thought now I am realizing at last what I had 
always hoped for. J was rather dumbfounded now that I had everything in my 
own hands, though for a moment I saw visions of 45c. honey, then I thought 
“This man is leaving it to my honesty and what my conscience dictates,” so I 
just said 25c. instead of 45c. and didn’t give the honey market such a boost as 
I intended. The Provincial Apiarist is a very important personage and almost 
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indispensable to the beekeeping industry, he trains the young minds in beekeeping, 
and also helps the more advanced beekeepers, and when Mr. Pettit dropped out 
we were as lost sheep without a shepherd. For a time it seemed as though there 
was no one in the whole wide world that was qualified for the job, but now at last 
we have in Dr. Gates a man in whom all are unanimous in pronouncing fitted 
in every way for the position and like our worthy President he 1s good looking 
as well. 

Last season was a very eventful one. Living as I do in “a land flowing with 
milk and honey” I found was anything but “a bed of roses.” First in clover 
bloom came frosts, chilly winds, cold and rain, preventing the secretion of nectar 
and resulting in a light crop of clover honey, then at the commencement of harvest 
came a very great hail storm, hailing out a great deal of grain, tearing down 
barns completely and unroofing others, and leaving the grain so -flat it was almost 
impossible to cut. All of these things I suffered from so, at times I scarcely knew | 
whether I was a farmer beekeeper or a beekeeper farmer, and then had to stop 
and consider if I were either one, I had very httle time for consideration, reflection 
and soliloquizing, however, as the flattened grain involved extra help. I had two 
experienced men, but needed a third. In my extremity I got a city chap, but he 
was afraid of bees and could not pitch hay any faster than a cow would eat it, he 
could milk a little, but like John Kennedy in Nellie McClung’s “ Sowing seeds in 
Danny,” “ He just took from the cow what he required at the time, realizing that 
the cow had a much better way of keeping it than he had.” In this way we 
struggled along full of doubts and fears and wondering how the year would end 
Anehcrally then buckwheat honey began to come in plentifully which revived my 
hopes once more. We had two fields of alsike clover not struck by hail which some 
claimed would not yield well as the bees, on account of the cold, had not been 
permitted to work on it. This we proceeded to thrash, and as the seed rolled 
out a bag in ten minutes it dispelled all doubts regarding the bees having done 
their part. It yielded wonderfully, and prices for seed were high, which had a 
very soothing effect upon myself and had a tendency to revive my spirits once 
more. My own seed made about $200 per acre, going a little over 12 bushel 
per acre, at $16.25 per bushel. Some of my neighbors are reported to have made . 
as high as $245 per acre, getting a little higher yield and selling when prices 
advanced. So after a great deal of unnecessary anxiety and worry I found at the 
close of the year, a very great deal to be thankful for. Of course the bees helped 
in pollenizing the clover, and in justice to them I thing I should credit the bees 
with one half the value of the seed, which would make up the deficiency in clover 
honey and making a very good honey year financially. 

With the scarcity of sugar I observe that apiarists are not now accused of 
feeding sugar to produce honey for sale. 

I think beekeepers worried themselves unnecessarily about the scarcity of 
sugar for winter feeding. I fed sealed combs of buckwheat honey. Looking over 
my apiary recently I found them apparently wintering well, so there seems no 
need for anxiety regarding the feed. In cleaning out the entrances with a wire, 
each colony was sens to greet me with a buzz Gl a contented hum as much as - 
to say: “So long as you give us plenty of good sealed buckwheat combs you need 
not worry about us.”’ 

There may be many occupations more remunerative than beekeeping but with 
Dr. Miller “ When I think of the good times I have had all these ee aoa Care 
not regret spending a life with the bees on the farm. 
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Mr. Houtmess, Athens: I am very pleased with the addresses of the President 
and Vice-President, we have passed through a period which perhaps took away 
our nerve and discouraged us. Addresses such as we have lstened to encourage 
us, and give us inspiration to go on doing good things, and better things, even 
though it may not be necessary to put anything else with the sugar to make a full 
meal of it. 

Mr. Eyans, Islington: The President speaks of the desirability of having 
the different associations charge a uniform rate, and I think that would be correct 
as far as the county itself was concerned. It must be remembered that the asso- 
ciations are different in so far as the premium they supply their members. I am 
a member of three associations, Toronto, Halton and Peel, and York. In the 
Toronto association we pay 50c. and don’t get a premium. In the Halton and 
Peel Association we pay 85c. and get The Bee Journal. In the York Association 
we pay $1.75 and get membership in Provincial Association and also Gleanings. 

Mr. CurysuterR, Chatham: I did not hear anything in the President’s address 
about bee paralysis that interested us so much last year, and as to which we were 
unable to get a cure. We seemed to lay the cause of it last year to wet weather. 
Last year, in July, when it was very dry I had two cases of paralysis. I re-queened 
one of the colonies, and when they went into winter quarters they were apparently 
eured. The other colony I left to themselves and they continued to have the 
disease. They did not gather sufficient honey during the season to winter on. 
I do not think we can lay the cause of this disease to wet weather. 

Mr. Haperer, Zurich: We had trouble with paralysis last year, and again 
this year. We have come to the conclusion that it is not caused by the wet weather 
because when we had it worst it was dry. On the 26th and 27th May you could 
not take a step in our yard without stepping on bees, and we had a rain on the 
28th, and after that you could hardly find a dead bee, and after that bee-paralysis 
was gone for the whole season. We had it for only two weeks. The nearest bee- 
keeper to us is about eight miles away, and they complained of the disease. I do 
not think dampness is the cause. 

Rev. JoHN Moore: Last year we saw our bees gathering around in Little 
clumps, and I was at first inclined to think that climatic conditions had something 
to do with it. I thought it might be the Isle of Wight disease. If it is caused 
by climatic conditions we will just have to wait until the climate changes, because 
it disappears very rapidly. 

Mr. Haperer: It was our honey-gathering bees that disappeared, so that 
the name is correct. I tried using sulphur, but I could not see any results. 

Mr. Stapen, Ottawa: The Isle of Wight disease has been doing tremendous 
damage in England for many years; it has almost wiped out the bee industry. 
It was traced to the Nosema Apis, a parasite, a little animal that lives in the 
alimentary canal of the bee. Investigation had shown this parasite to be present 
in healthy bees, and there was some doubt as to whether the disease was due to 
it or not. When I was at Washington last spring I went into the matter with 
the authorities there, and it seems that this parasite is quite frequent in the 
intestinal canal of the bee, and sometimes it will burrow into the canal. It is 
thought that the disease is due to this parasite. In its young form it is indis- 
tinguishable from the body cells of the bee, but in its older form it is very distinct, 
and you can tell by dissecting the bee. No work has been done to prove that it 
is due to this parasite that we have this disease. It is quite possible that bee 
paralysis and disappearing bees are distinct diseases. There are a number of 
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investigators who have refused to make any statement as to the cause of the’ 
disease until it has been further investigated. 

Rev. Mr. Moors: At the time it appeared we had a spell of wet weather. 
and I thought that had something to do with bringing on the disease. 

Mr. SiapENn: It came from apiaries that were low lying and in shady places. 

Mr. Byrr, Markham: We were hit hard in our own yards. ‘There seems to 
be practically nothing known about this disease. All I know is that it is a very 
serious disease. I had a very nice letter from a well known English beekeeper, 
and he said it was the Isle of Wight disease. He said it had wiped out yard 
after yard in England. I never yet have had a colony where this disease was 
fatal; they seem to get right in time. 

Tue CHarrMAN: We have not been able to do anything with this disease 
as yet, because we had our hands full last year with other work. I am still of 
the opinion that the damp weather has something to do with it. 

Mr. Haperer: There was no honey flow about the time my bees disappeared. 
If the disease had kept on another two weeks there would not have been any honey 
crop for us at all. 

Tue CyHatrman: It has been my experience in every case that as soon as 
we got a good honey flow, bright weather, and the bees working strong the disease 
disappeared. 

Mr. Byer: It disappeared in our apilaries eighty-five miles away from home 
district at the same time that it disappeared from home yards. 

Mr. Curysuer: I had two colonies. affected about the first of July. I had 
the supers on and they were storing nicely, and I was seriously thinking of putting 
on the second super when I saw the bees commence to die. They continued to 
die until the latter part of October. The queens were laying good and trying 
to increase in every possible way. We had dry weather for two weeks before the 
bees commenced to die. It seems to me that it is an affection of the adult bee. 

Mr. Srpspabp, Toronto: J think Mr. Chrysler is speaking about bee paralysis 
and Mr. Haberer is speaking about some other disease. In my opinion if you 
change the queen the disease will disappear very rapidly. I have one apiary 
where there is a running stream of pure water, and the bees get their water from 
that stream. I have two other apiaries where the bees have to depend on stagnant 
water, and I think that where they take the water from the stagnant pools it 
affects them. 

I feel that we are all very much indebted to the Executive Committee for the 
way they were able to provide us with sugar. For a long time we did not know 
whether we were going to be able to get it or not. If we could work out a more 
efficient plan for foul brood inspection I am sure it would be to the advantage of the 
beekeeper. 

Mr. Curysiter: This disease acted in a very peculiar way. Each day we 
would see numbers of bees out in front of the hives, some of them dead. This 
year I had only two hives affected. As our honey flow came on last year the disease 
disappeared. 

Tuer CuarrMAN: I think Mr. Chrysler’s bees have been affected with paralysis. 
If you open the hive you will see that the bees are always shaking as if they had 
the ague. 

Mr. Dunn: We have had the bees disappear very rapidly in our district. 
We have the smelters down there. The bees die in bunches. In the case referred 
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to by the Chairman we did not see the bees die at all; they simply disappeared. 
They do not die around the yard or near the hive. 

Mr. CousE: My bees had the disease again this year, but not nearly so badly. 
A man from Niagara district tells me that it is not the smelter at all. The bees 
in the Niagara district.acted just the same as my own. 

Mr. Hotmss: It would seem from the discussion that climatic conditions 
are not responsible for this mortality among the bees, if it was climatic conditions 
the whole yard would be affected. 

Mr. Evans: 1 came to the conclusion that it was due to imperfect honey. 
I had some honey that was sour. If I had to go over it again I would feed the 
bees sugar syrup, I think that would cure them. 

~ Mr. Krovuss: I do not agree with Mr. Evans, because it was very bad last 
year in three of our yards from which we got the very best of honey. This year 
I did not have it at all. 

A Mermper: Would there be any possibility that the clover might have some- 
thing to do with it. 

Tue CyarrMan: I have heard that same thing before. I have heard that 
a horse with a white nose will be poisoned with the clover; I think there is just 
about as much in that as there is in the bees being poisoned. 

Mr. Couse: A horse with a white nose will get it blistered from eating clover. 
It is a funny thing that it will poison a white nose and not a black one. 

Mr. WepsteER: I have had a horse with a black nose affected in the same way. 

A Member: I understand that this smelter trouble has stirred up the 
authorities at the College to do a little experimental work. Why should they not 
experiment as to this disease? . 

THe CHAIRMAN: Experiments were carried on this summer under the 
direction of the Department of Agriculture, but we have no report as yet. The 
work is still going on and we hope for results. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH POUND PACKAGES OF BEES. 
K. T. Barnarp, LAMBETH. 


A package of bees received here early in the season, from the dealer in the 
South, may be small in individual numbers, but they will be young and vigorous, 
in fact a miniature swarm of young bees, and a young queen just commencing to 
lay, if they are given a fair chance they are capable of increasing very rapidly, 
much faster than the majority of colonies of equal size that have been wintered 
over here, possibly the young queen has a great deal to do with their success. 

For the rapid building up of any colony of bees, the most essential elements 
are: eggs, nurse bees, combs, food and heat. 

In a pound package of bees we have the young queen capable of laying an 
abundance of eggs, and nurse bees enough to care for them. 

Good combs may be secured from the extracting supers, those of all worker 
comb containing fresh pollen and some honey are preferable. 

Combs of Heddon depth are better than deeper combs, as less heat will be 
required. 

The most difficult problem with a small colony, is to maintain the right 
temperature of the hive, during the changeable weather here in Ontario. 
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For a number of years we have been experimenting by placing packages over 
strong colonies of bees in the packing cases, having a very thin board or strong 
duck between them, an upper entrance is provided at the side, for the top colony. 
This entrance is simply an inch auger hole, and a tube of card board through the 
packing, packing material covering the small colony on all sides. This system has 
proven good as many beekeepers are now using it, the one difficulty being how to 
separate these two colonies when they become strong, and require more room. 


This last season we had about 100 packages on tops of full colonies. We 
commenced to remove them on a nice warm day, during fruit bloom, when they 
are gathering honey, taking the old colony to a new stand, in the same yard, and 
putting some obstruction in front of it to keep as many bees as possible on the 
new stand. The young colony which has been on top, is left on the old stand, 
and more room given. The unpacking should be done a few days previous to 
this work. 

At the commencement of the clover flow very little difference could be noticed 
in the strength of these colonies, and we received about an average of 90 lbs. of 
clover honey from them. Some that were separated later in the season did not 
behave as well. 


An experiment we tried last season for the first time, in the use of artificial 
heat for small colonies of bees, proved very interesting and quite successful. An 
incubator was built large enough to accommodate four “colonies on the ground, one 
facing each way, and three deep, making room for twelve colonies of bees in 
single depth Heddon hives. Packing material was used around sides, top and 
bottom, but an opening was left in the centre of cluster for air circulation. An 
incubator lamp kept an average temperature of 70 degrees. Operations were 
begun about April 20th and continued about five weeks, when they require more 
room. 


The bees used for this experiment were composed of four one pound packages, 
and two average full colonies of bees. These two full colonies of bees were divided 
into eight nuclei, with young queens supphed. This made us eight small nuclei, 
and four pound packages. Hach were given the same care only the pound packages 
received no brood, while the eight nuclei had their brood divided among them. 
They were all fair colonies by July 1st, and gathered a total of 908 pounds of 
clover honey. The four one pound packages gathered a total of 380 Ibs. or an 
average of 95 lbs. each. The eight nuclei gathered a total of 530: lbs. or an average 
of 66 lbs. each; or, as those tit nuclei having been made from two average 
colonies of bees in the spring, ale average yall be 265 pounds of clover honey 
per old colony, spring count. 


Pound packages to be successful should be received as early in April as your 
dealer can supply them—usually about 10th to 15th of April, and it will take 
about five days for the express company to deliver them from Alabama. Last 
year “Owing to the War” we had bees seven days en route. Some of them 
were apparently dead from starvation, but some warm syrup soon revived them 
in a warm room. : 


We would very much prefer making our increase before the honey flow, as 
this experiment has proven, and we intend to carry on a more extensive experiment 
this coming spring. We have fifty young queens coming about the middle of 
May. Some colonies will be divided into only two parts, and this will leave them 
stronger than those divided into four parts. 
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The making of increase before the honey flow is not a new practice, as the 
late EK. W. Alexander was quite successful years ago; but his principal crop was 
buckwheat, coming later in the season the colonies had more time to -build up 
to full strength. 

Mr. Kroussz, Guelph: I was not able to get any pound packages of bees 
this year, although I had 125 ordered. I use the winter cases, and I keep my 
bees packed the year round. I start them on full drawn combs, four to each 
package, adding more combs as needed, and from these we get a very good crop. 
In 1916 we had exceptionally good returns; in 1917 they were not so good. We got 
an average of 85 lbs. in 1916. My bees did not come along until the 17th May; 
I would like to have them earlier. You have to be careful in putting out pound 
packages in a yard where you have full colonies, because you have to feed them 
some sugar syrup, you must not do that in the middle of the day. The proper 
time is in the evening when everything is quiet. If you put the pound packages 
in where there are full colonies and feed them in the middle of the day they do 
a lot of robbing. 

Mr. Bren: I still question the utility of buying pound packages in preference 

to wintering our own bees. In 1916 I got a number of packages by way of 
experiment. I gave them full drawn combs. They did not require any sugar 
syrup feeding in the spring of 1916. There was sufficient honey coming in to 
keep them going. I had three two-pound packages, and they were no better than 
the one-pound packages at opening of honey flow. All stored a big surplus that 
year. This year in the Markham district we just averaged fifty pounds of clover 
honey to the hive from full colonies, and pound packages stored nothing. Up at 
Fenelon Falls, where I bought a yard, I visited it. five times during the ‘season, 
and we took from that yard an average of one hundred pounds per colony of clover 
honey, and they made an increase of 30 per cent. If I had sent these pound 
packages to Fenelon Falls I would have a different story to tell you this year. 
It also depends a lot on the condition in which you get the bees. They came 
in good condition in 1916, and aay year they ha not come in good condition. 
I think it is a gamble. 
' Mr. LanestrotH: I got.some two pound packages,‘ but they were ase one 
pound in weight when they arrived; they were practically half dead. I had 
trouble in aavine the matter fixed up. They made about 40 lbs. of honey in. the 
season. I do not think I will spend any more money in that way unless the one 
pound packages are better than the two pound packages. My bees had to come 
from Alabama. They were shipped in the middle of the week, and had to stop 
over Sunday at some station, and that made a delay that I think could be avoided 
by shipping them in the beginning of the week. 

Mr. Dunn: Bees can be sent by parcel post on the other side and we-should 
try and get that here. 7 

Tur CHatrMAN: We have had that matter in hand for some time, and we 
will get our bees delivered by mail this year. Everything is clear as far as we 
know. Some of the dealers refused to send me bees early in the season on account 
of the cold weather. I would rather have them shipped in the cold weather than 
in the hot weather. Last year they arrived in a snow storm and we kept them 
in the house a few days, and they did well. 

Mr. AnauisH: We tried some pound packages two years ago, and we had 
good success. We used a shallow hive. I saw Mr. Bainard passing our place with 
a “ tin-lizzie” loaded with bees, and I thought he was going into it very extensively. 
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Mr. Krovuset: I bought some three pound packages in 1916 and they came 
through in rather bad condition. There was hardly any room for the bees to move 
around. I shipped the three pound cases back, and asked the man to ship me 
two pound packages in the three pound cases, and they came through all O.K. 

Mr. Truutson: I have been experimenting with pound packages for many 
years. They did exceedingly well. I put them in double walled hives, and I 
find they give better results in that way. Some of the bees were dead, and I made 
a claim on the shipper and he replaced them without charge. Last year I got 
them by mail and they came in quick time and with a very small percentage of 
dead bees. I do not think you should hesitate to order package bees if you can 
get them before the 10th May. 

Mr. Barnarp: If they come by express and there are any lost the express 
company will make good the loss, but the post office will not do that. 

Mr. Dunn: I understand that the dealer guarantees safe delivery by parcel 
post. 
Mr. WoopHouse: There is a house on Jarvis St., Toronto, that will guarantee 
delivery. They say they re-examine the bees before re-shipping them. 

Mr. Wottz: I -ordered forty pound packages from an American firm last 
year and they came through in splendid shape. I had no drawn comb when they 
came, and I had to put them on the bare foundation and feed them, although 
some of the queens were dead and some of them did not lay, but I took 900 Ibs. 
of white honey from them and they gathered sufficient buckwheat honey to put 
them through the winter. ‘They were to be delivered the first day of May but 
I did not get them until the 16th June. 

Mr. Curyster: There must be something wrong with the beekeepers of 
Ontario when we have to buy package bees. I can remember when people used 
to have plenty of bees to sell, now it is another story, there must be something 
wrong in our management. 

Mr. Haperer: As soon as the price of honey goes down you will be able 
to buy bees and you will not have to get pound packages. 

Mr. Barnarp: We doubled up our bees the fall before, and that is the reason 
we had to buy package bees in order to get back to normal. 

Mr. Suapen: We have tried the pound packages for the past three years, 
and we came to the conculsion that they paid as well as the average colonies that 
wintered through. We found that the two pound package would produce about 
the same amount of honey as the average colony kept over winter. 

The first step towards having bees shipped by parcel post was taken by the 
Kootenay Branch of the Beekeeper’s Association of British Columb‘a. I went 
to the Post Office Department with the result that an order was issued early in 
January practically identical with that of the United States. I have a copy of 
that order with me which I will read: 


LivE BEES. Queen bees and their attendant bees, when accompanied with a copy 
of a certificate of the current year from a Government apiary inspector to the effect 
that the apiary from which said queen bees are shipped is free from disease, or by a 
copy of a statement by the beekeeper, made before a notary public or other officer having 
a seal, that the honey used in making the candy used in the queen mailing cage has 
been diluted and boiled in a closed vessel, nay be sent in the mails when go put up as 
to render it practically impossible that the package shall be broken in transit, or the 
persons handling the same be injured, or the mail bags or their contents soiled, 


Honey bees in quantities may be sent in the mails under the same conditions as 
are prescribed for queen bees and their attendant bees when delivery can be made to 
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the addresses within a period of five days. If the cages are wooden the material of 
which they are constructed shall not be less than three-eighths of an inch thick and 
the saw cuts therein or space between slats shall not be over one-eighth of an inch 
wide; if wire screen is used for the sides of the cages there shall be two thicknesses of 
screen separated by slats at least three-eighths of an inch in thickness. The container 
shall be provided with a suitable handle and no honeycomb, water or liquid food shall 
be placed therein. Such parcels shall be transported outside of mail bags. 


Mr. Worrz: Does that mean that they will accept any number of packages, 
or will the shipment have to be divided? 

Mr. Stapen: As far as I can gather they will accept any size shipment. 

Rev. JoHN Moorrt: How many bees are there in a pound package? 

Mr. Jones: Between 4,500 and 6,000. 

Mr. Tintson: I had the pleasure of being entertained by Mr. Running; he 
ig the Past-President of the Beekeepers of the United States and Past-President 
of the Michigan Beekeepers Association, and stands very high with such men as 
Mr. Dadant and Mr. Root. He assured me that he had been experimenting for 
a great many years with pound packages and he had practically arrived at the 
conclusion that he could with financial benefit sulphur his bees in the fall, take 
all the honey, buy pound packages in the spring, and make more money than by 
keeping his bees over. He lives away up in northern Michigan. 

Mr. Krovse: I started buying package bees as an experiment, and it turned 
out so well that I followed it up. If I could always buy bees for $3.25 it weuld 
not pay me to winter them. But of course you cannot always depend on getting 
the bees, and therefore I would not advocate relying on them altogether. 

Mr. Eyre: I got a number of packages, and in them were a great many 
‘drones and a great many dead bees, and I doubt very much the advisability of 
buying package bees. _ 

THE CHarrMAN: I never had anything pay as well as the package bees. I 
bought sixty packages, and they did not come in the very best of condition. I 
could not say that there were any drones among them. Last year they gave me 
the very best crop of honey I ever had. 

A Memper: It appears to me that a great deal ge bcoGs on the kind of bees 
that are sent to you and the way they are sent. 

Mr. Graimuiey: I think one of the important points is to find out which 
railway will bring them along in the shortest possible time. The post office may 
be able to solve the problem. 

Mr. Wotrz: I would like to hear from the men who have some better plan 
of increasing the bees than by the pound package. 

Mr. Curysuer: I did not intend to throw cold water on the package bees. 
It is all right as a speculation if it comes through, but if we could buy bees here 
I do not think it would pay to buy them from the South. I think one great 
reason why we are doing more in the pound package business is because we have 
more enthusiasm in the spring, and we want to get the bees then. 

Mr. Kimpaui: I entirely agree with what Mr. Crysler has said in reference 
to the package bees. If we require more bees we should be able to get them at 
home. I would prefer to divide a good colony of bees in August and winter two 
colonies instead of one. We winter our bees inside at a high temperature, and 
I prefer a small cluster to a large one. | | 

Pror. B. N. Garges: I am very much interested in making a centre for 
beekeeping at Guelph, unifying the beekeeping interest of the Province of Ontario. 
I want to have the Inspection interest there, The Short Course, The College Course 
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proper, Instruction and Experimental Work and Field Work and Extension Work. 
I have been doing all these things. Each one of them is a job for a man, but 
we do a little along each of these lines. I was trained particularly for experimental 
work. When I went to Washington for the Government I was working there 
on experimental lines alone, and I like that sort of work. I want to do some 
experimental work here just as soon as we can get things in order. From what 
I have observed there is room here for work of that kind. I do not like the map 
that hangs over my desk. It is burdened with yellow and brown pins, showing 
where there is European and American foul brood. That-hangs over me showing 
what work there is ahead of me this summer. We are going to tackle the job 
and try and clean up some of the disease. . 


QUESTION DRAWER. 
(AnswerEeD By J. L. Byer, MArKHAM.) 


Q.—Would you advise buying bees in old hives for the coming spring or buy 
pound packages? | 

A.—That would all depend on the price at which you could buy the old hives. 
If I can buy the bees in old hives right I would prefer them to the pound packages. 

~ Q.—What is the right price? , 

A.—That is a question. Buy them as cheaply as you can. 

Q.—What is the best time to re-queen a weak colony? . 

A.—A colony might be weak and not require re-queening. It might be caused 
by conditions over which the queen had no control. Replace a poor queen as scon 
as possible. 

Q.—Which is the safest way to introduce a new queen? 

A.—There are plans that are almost absolutely sure, but the question is 
whether it is worth while to go to all that trouble. J think the cage method is as 
good as any. Be sure that your colony is queenless. If you have a real valuable 
queen, take a comb of brood, just hatching, shake all the bees off and place them 
in a super over a strong colony giving queen to hatching bees on this comb, with 
a wire cloth at the bottom of super to prevent them getting up. The young bees 
will not injure the queen. After a few days, make opening in screen to allow all 
to unite. 

Q.—Should frames of brood be spaced together as close as possible in the 
spring or spaced wider than one and three-eighths? 

A.—One and three-eighths is the orthodox spacing and nearly all hives are 
made with that spacing. A large number of beekeepers give an inch and a half 
and like it best. Mr. Dadant claims that by the wider spacing you control swarming 
better. 

Q.—lIs there a duty on honey coming in or going out of Canada? 

A.—There is a duty on honey coming into Canada of three cents a pound. 
I am told it is ten cents per gallon, on honey going into the U.S. 

Q.—Would a high tariff be a benefit to the Canadian beekeeper, or not? 

A.—You will have to draw your own conclusions. 

Q.—Why not make increase after the honey flow by dividing strong colonies 
in two instead of buying packages? 
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Mr. HorrerMAnn: If you have a large hive and a good queen at the end 
of a strong flow, spht the hive in two; half the combs on one side and half on 
the other. Move one-half to another apiary. In two or three days you can find 
out where the queen is, and then introduce a new queen to the half that is 
queenless. 

Mr. Byer: I hesitate to divide up very much late in season, for out door 
wintering, but Mr. Holtermann has had a large experience. 

Mr. Krovust: I have made most of my increases in the same way. 

Mr. Hotrermann: I would not do that till the close of the buckwheat flow. 
The age of the bee is measured by the work she does, and when there is no honey 
flow on, the bees are not working, and are not getting any older. 

Mr. Byrr: After you make the division be sure that they are strong enough 
to winter. 

Q.—Do you know of any disadvantage in then use of the metal spaced frame— 
Root pattern ? 

A.—I do not like spaced frames, especially for extracting purposes. I like 
the wide spacing so that I can have a chance to crowd the frames together, with 
a self spacing frame you cannot do that. Metal spacers also interfere with the 
uncapping knife. 

Q.—At how many degrees of heat should the honey be kept to prevent it frem 
granulating, and what is the best method of heating it after extracting? 

A.—140° for 40 minutes. You can go to 160 but you must not go over that. 

Pror. Gates: There is quite a difference of opinion on that question. We 
find that some honey will discolor at 160° if it is held there for 30 minutes; 
140° or 150° is a better temperature if it is held at that for 30 or 35 minutes. 
There should be some careful experiments made on that line. 

Mr. Dunn: We have found that honey will regranulate after a time, even 
if you heat it up to 160°. Jf you heat it under the rays of old Sol it will not 
regranulate. 3 

Q.—How about the color? 

Mr. Dunn: If you do not overheat it it will not change color. 

Q.—Did anyone ever try throwing the honey out of the cappings by centrifugal 
force? 

A.—TI never did. 

Mr. Evans: I take the honey out by “physical force,’ I press it out. 

Q.—Can Italian queens be ordered through the Beekeeper’s Association ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—lIs there an electric ae knife for sale yet? If so, where can it be 
got, and what is the price? 

A.—I don’t know. . 

Q.—What bee escape is the best? Have not had much success with them. 
Sometimes will be all down and the next one will be just the same as when I 
put it on, never any brood above. 

A.—I have never used very many bee escapes until last year. We used them 
last year at the Fenelon Falls yard. I used them with escapes at each corner, 
the same as made by the Ham & Nott people, and most of them worked very well. 

Tue CHatrmMaN: I have used bee escapes for a great many years, and the 
principal trouble I find is that the springs are not properly adjusted. If the 
spring is not properly adjusted the escape is no good. 
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Mr. HotrerMANN: We have been using the wire cloth bee escape for some 
years. I would not use the solid board bee escape, because it has no ventilation, 
and you are not safe in putting more than one super on top at a time. I believe 
that pollen in the super has a tendency to keep the bees there longer. I prefer 
to put the escapes on during the day time. 

Mr. Hapgrer: Several years ago they made a better bee escape than the one 
they are making to-day. There was a lower space in the centre, and if there were 
one or two dead bees they would be in that space. 

Mr. J. W. Crara: The present escape costs a great deal more than the one 
referred to by Mr. Haberer. This escape is made exactly the same as the one 
made on the other side. 

Mr. Krovuse: A great deal depends on when you put on the escape. If you 
put them on in the evening they do not go down so rapidly. 

Pror. Gates: Make the escape round, and make it fool proof so that it 
cannot get clogged. The best escape I have seen had springs all around, and if 
one got clogged the other worked. 

Mr. CurystEer: No bee escape will work under certain conditions. If you 
have a lot of empty combs the young bees will go up there and stay there, and 
it will take them a long while to get down. When I take off honey late in the 
season, I go to four hives, and smoke them sufficient to take off the supers and 
take them off, full of bees. I take the four off, then place them one on top of the 
other, and leave them there fifteen minutes. I keep on taking off the supers. 
Then in fifteen minutes when I come back, these bees have found strangers in the 
next super, and if you just jolt it the bees will drop off, the remainder of the 
bees you can take to the honey house and they will all be gone in an hour. 

Mr. Myers: I never could take my bees into the honey house, they will 
gather in clusters around the corners of the buildings. 

Mr. HotrerMANN: The time to put the bee escape on is just when the bees — 
are going to go out. If the escape is put on the night before, the bees become 
restless. 

Q.—Can a colony of bees be cured of American foul brood in the hive, without 
taking them out, by just taking the combs and honey from them, and giving them 
foundation to build up on? 

A.—I presume that means to give them one shake instead of two. I would 
say yes, but often they won’t be cured. It is better to give them two shakes, it 
ig the second shake that does the work. 

Mr. Newron: I believe in doing it thoroughly. 

Mr. Horrermann: If I find a single case of foul brood in a large apiary 
I use brimstone. 

Q.—How do you get the bees to put the honey into the little sections? My 
bees won’t work in them. 

A.—You must have very strong colonies, and not too large hives. ‘Large 
hives are not conducive to comb honey production. 

Q.—Is there any possibility of having foul brood transmitted through the 
medium of the foundation wax? 

Mr. Craic: There is no possibility of any germs being left in the wax after 
it has gone through the process of manufacture. Experiments have been condueted 
along that line and foul brood never developed. 

Q.—Can anyone tell where there is a market for honey just now? 
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A.—There are plenty of markets, but I do not believe you will get the high 
prices that prevailed some weeks ago. 

Mr. Weir: There hag been a gradual drop in prices in the United States 
of from one to three cents in the last four weeks. I think it would be wise to 
clean up any honey you have got. 

Mr. Bysr: I would not advise selling at too low a figure. JI know one man 
that was offered 2%c. for 15,000 lbs. a few weeks ago. But since the export has 
been stopped there has not been any demand. 


1S FARMING AND BEEKEEPING A GOOD COMBINATION? 
R. G. Hoveuron, Braprorp. 


I do not know why I have been chosen to talk on this. subject. I am sure it 
is not because you want to hear a great flow of oratory on this subject of Farming 
and Beekeeping as a combination, as I am no orator, so it must be that some one 
knew I had considerable experience along this line and that what I may say will 
be based on facts gathered from actual experience in farming and beekeeping. 
I wouldn’t Jike to give anything but facts, as I can’t say who may be looking for 
help in this combination business. My experience has been gathered from a life 
time of occupation in farming and beekeeping, and then beekeeping and farming; 
and in these years I have learned that there are many advantages and some dis- 
advantages in the combination business. A man has a life time to live, be it 
long or short, and I have come to the conclusion that real living is not measured 
by the amount of money a man may accumulate in that life time, but by the 
possession of a certain amount of wealth and a large percentage of pleasure, and 
being engaged in a business that develops a man and makes him a good citizen 
of the community in which he lives. 

Five years ago I was asked to give a talk on the same subject and I was 
prevented by sickness, and I must confess that had I given that talk then, I would 
have said it was a poor business. But since then I have changed my mind, and 
I have arrived at the conclusion that beekeeping and farming is a good combination 
for some men; but it is a direct case of getting the right man in the right place. 
I am pretty safe in saying that nine fail where one will succeed. You ask me why? 
Because in the first place a farmer is not a beekeeper just because he owns a hive 
or two of bees. In the second place he lacks experience in the handling of bees 
to make them produce honey. Third, he is afraid of getting stung and generally 
before his combination business ends he is stung, as I have it by their own con- 
fession. Fourth, a farmer has not the time to spend in learning to keep bees 
profitably, and if he is desirous of entering into the combination business it would 
pay him, and pay him well, to spend a month or two for at least a couple of 
years with a successful beekeeper, or else take advantage of a couple of terms 
where Short Courses are obtainable and then he receives a promotion and becomes 
a beekeeper-farmer and not a farmer-beekeeper, his first interest should be in the 
bees, and unless he can interest himself in beekeeping he had better sell them at 
once at some financial loss to himself and not become a menace to his neighbor 
beekeeper. It is much easier to get help to farm than it is to get any one to 
manage bees profitably for a farmer, because when a man becomes capable of 
running a bee yard, it is generally himself that he runs it for, as the amount 
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of capital required is small fora. beginning and mankind in general likes to be 
his own boss. I said at the beginning it had many advantages and some dis- 
advantages. 1st, beekeeping alone for a man of only moderate means is very 
uncertain and some times very disappointing. He has many things to contend 
with—foul brood of different types, bad winters, cold springs, a clover failure, 
and many more things which may put him out of business, whereas a combi- 
nation business of beekeeping and farming will tide him over. Surely the two 
branches will not fail in the one year. One man can, with the aid of hired help 
for the harvest attend to 50 acres and 80 or 100 colonies of bees, and the profit 
is equal to about 150 acres of land, and to farm that amount of land would require 
help for eight months or at least $400, which means a saving of about $300, with- 
out board, to say nothing of the pleasure of being your own boss. You say why 
not keep more bees and do without any help? A man as a beekeeper may have 
reached his hmit as a beekeeper when he has 80 or 100 colonies and yet he may 
have time to spare so the land fills up all vacant hours. 

Then again the community may not warrant the keeping of more bees, and 
80 may produce as much honey as 120, and he may not feel capable of managing 
an out-yard and has a hankering for the soil. So in this case the land proves 
very profitable, and makes him a business in which his very soul delights. 

Where a man has a growing family I like the combination business, as some of 
the boys may take to beekeeping and in the end be the means of giving him a 
college education, and yet the lack of knowledge of the beekeeping business or the 
lack of ability may have stood in the way of the father making himself a pro- 
fessional beekeeper. J know similar cases. | 

I found out when I was a beekeeper only, and tried to do all my business 
with a Ford and trailer, that I often needed a horse or horses, of course the 
bulk of the work can be done successfully with a car, but in the winter or fall 
you need horses to haul your honey to market, your supplies from. town, cans 
and late buckwheat honey, your fuel—coal or wood. 

Your farm provides the necessaries of life at cost, bread, meat, horse feed, 
poultry feed, and winter work to keep us healthy; also necessitates early rising, 
and early to bed, and early to rise makeg a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 

Sometimes a beekeeper finds himself or rather his apiary, lacking in the 
clovers or flowers to produce honey, and when he owns a farm of his own he 
stands with his hand on a lever that he can to a certain extent move to suit 
his needs. There may be an account of a fall in price of alsike, a falling off 
in production on the part of the farmers, and justly so from their standpoint, 
but a beekeeper-farmer may grow it still profitably as he gets two crops where 
they only have one. Buckwheat, while rather uncertain, has become worth while 
as a honey plant, and yet many farmers hesitate to grow it on account of the late 
harvesting it requires, and yet a beekeeper-farmer can afford to grow it and put 
up with the inconvenience, and it may produce a great deal of honey at a good 
price, and it is very easy to market. Barrels. And last, but not least, the sweet 
clover. If it is a good honey plant the beekeeper farmer has a chance to make 
a fortune or spoil a farm or spoil his honey business—what ? 

Let me sum up the situation in this way, the right man in the right place 
can and will make a success for himself and the community by engaging in the 
combination business. 

Mr. Crarxk, Queensville: I live right in the country where they raise sweet 
clover, and it is one of the very best crops. My son bought a rundown farm and 
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sweet clover helped to make it a good farm. Sweet clover will grow anywhere. 
We kept sheep on this place and they would eat up every bit of the sweet clover. 
Sweet clover will remain green until the snow falls, we put a lot of it on top 
of a straw stack and the horses and cattle and everything reached right up to 
that clover and ate it all up. Some of it got into the manure and the cattle 
and horses hunted for it there. Sweet clover makes the very best honey and I can 
sell it for more money than any other honey. Sweet clover, golden rod, and buck- 
wheat makes good honey. I do not think sweet clover honey will granulate. 

Q:—Will Italian bees work on sweet clover? 

A.—They certainly will. 

Mr. Couss: I say sweet clover honey is not the best honey. I had fourteen 
acres of sweet clover this year three feet high. The bees worked there for three 
weeks and there is no doubt they made a lot of honey. It is not as good as ordinary 
clover honey. It has a greenish tint. It is a profitable crop for more reasons 
than one. It will make the land a lot better. D. A. Jones was a man that made 
us believe anything. He made the T. H. & B. Ry. believe that sweet clover was 
the best thing to hold their banks together, and they seeded ‘their embankments 
to sweet clover. I paid the man that had the fourteen acres $1,400 for his seed, 
and I made a profit on the seed and also got the honey. 

Mr. Harkness: We are growing a lot of sweet clover in our locality. It 
makes an excellent substitute for alfalfa. It must be cut early for hay. We find 
that the 10th to 15th of June is the proper time to cut it. 

~ Mr. McNaventr: How many inches high do you cut it? 

Mr. Harkness: We cut three or four inches high, four inches is better than 
three because you will get a better second growth. The second time when we cut 
for seed we put the machine on and mow it lke any other crop. | | 

Mr. Houcuton: We cut it with a binder and shocked it up like wheat and 
it did very well. | 

Mr. Wesster: In spite of all that has been said I still think it is a pretty 
bad weed. ‘1 

Mr. Newton: I fail to see anything in it that is of advantage to the bee- 
keeper. | 

A Memper: I think from a farmer’s and beekeeper’s standpoint that if the 
crop is worth $150 per acre and if you can get a good honey crop as well, that 
it is a good crop to grow. 

Mr. Kimpatri: I am glad that I came to this convention; because possibly 
I am in wrong on this sweet clover question. I have an apiary in the best sweet 
clover district in Ontario. The honey I have been getting there has been the 
best honey I have produced. When I want a special pail of honey for some of 
my friends I get a pail of sweet clover honey. 

Mr. Vickers: Three or four years ago I sold a merchant in Hamilton a 
ton of sweet clover honey, and he said he liked it; that it had a flavor that suited 
his taste. 

Mr. Krouss: It is the hardest honey to handle I ever had to do with. 

Mr. Hoitermann: I do not believe all the combs are filled with sweet clover 
honey. It comes in after the other is extracted, it is a greenish color, and is not 
as good as clover honey. It is not fair to ask whether you would sooner have 
sweet clover honey than clever honey; because you do not get the one when 
you are getting the other. 
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THE MOTOR CAR IN THE APIARY. 
E. T. Barnarp, LAMBETH. 


There is nothing that will take the place of the auto in apiary work. It is 
mostly during the summer season when the roads are good that we have to work 
in connection with the apiary. During the winter when there is very little use 
for the auto it is no expense. The auto is very convenient for moving bees. The 
Ford car has been used more than any other for this purpose. I have used one 
for eight years. We find that the Ford car with a trailer will start off much 
easier than a heavier car. Either a two-wheeled trailer or a four-wheeled trailer 
is all right behind a car. The two-wheeled trailer is good for 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs. 
If you want to haul more than that you must use a four-wheeled trailer. Last 
year we turned our old Ford into a truck which will carry 2,500 lbs. We prefer 
to have two springs instead of one because one spring is too heavy, and two springs 
are better for a hard tire. If you want to take an extra load you can put a trailer 
behind the truck. The truck is geared down to low speed and has extra power. 
Some use the auto for power purposes, I would not advise that unless you have 
the regular attachment. If you allow one wheel to remain idle it is not good 
for the gearing; it is better to get the proper attachment and haye both wheels 
running. 

Q.—How much of a load can you carry on the Ford car? 

A.—In the regular Ford truck you can carry 2,500 lbs., and with the trailer 
behind we can carry two tons. I prefer the pneumatic tires for the front wheels 
because they are easier on the engine. You must have fairly good roads to use 
a car. 

Q.—Do you find the trailer hard on the pneumatic tires? 

A.—A great deal depends on the driver; you should start off carefully. It is 
better to have a 4 x 31 tire than the small tire and overload it. We had our truck 
built the right size for the supers, so that there would be very little play. It cost 
about $125 to rebuild the car. The tires are the greatest expense. They were $45. 

Q.—How fast can you travel with the truck? 

A.—With ours we can go ten to twelve miles per hour. Of course yon have 
more pulling power, and can pull almost anything. 

Mr. Dunn: They are making trucks out of the ordinary Ford by cutting 
them right in two and putting in another housing. It can be done for $35 or $40. 

Mr. Krovuss: I used one set of tires for two years. JI have a two wheeled 
trailer, I do not approve of the four wheeled trailer. 

Mr. HotrErMann: The motor-truck people absolutely refuse to put down a 
one ton truck without the pneumatic tires; because they say it affects the life time 
of the truck, for a light truck it is absolutely necessary to have a pneumatic tire. 
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BEE DISEASES. 


CHargLes Stewart, INspector or APIARIES, 3RD DIVISION, 
JoHNSTOWN, N.Y. 


I was very glad to receive such a kind invitation to speak to you this afternoon. 
Having been in touch with bee diseases, and being an expert of the Department 
of Agriculture for twenty years, and having had some experience previous to that 
time, perhaps a few words along the line of bee diseases will not be out of place. 
I felt a little handicapped in coming here at the present time, for the reason that 
you have secured the services of Dr. Gates who has done very good work in the 
State of Massachusetts, as well as at Washington. In him you have a valuable 
source of information at your disposal. He has succeeded in cleaning up the 
State of Massachusetts from bee diseases. T. B. Terry once said that if he could 
destroy all the potato bugs he would not destroy them because that was what 
made his raising potatoes profitable. I had two seasons work in trying to protect 
my apiaries from the ravages of European foul brood. I could never trace the 
origin. I do not think it is nearly as virulent as formerly. At that time the 
odor was so great that if you came near the yard you would get that rank smell. 
We early realized that Italianizing was the proper thing to do to cure the disease 
and prevent its spread. The first time it was vividly impressed on my mind that 
Italian bees were the best, was when a friend complained that his bees were not 
doing well. He lived some distance from me, and I went there thinking that 
I might be of some use to him. I found long rows of hives in an orchard. There 
were wax worms weaving webs around them. They were in bad shape and of no 
value whatever. The last hive in the row had the supers full of honey and the 
bees were all healthy. This apiary was all black bees, with the exception of that 
one colony, and that was a colony of Italian bees. I said to my friend “ What 
is the cause of this?” I did not understand it. I said to him “ Where did you 
get this queen?” He said “Do you remember giving me a queen last season? ” 
and I said “ Yes.” It was an Italian queen. He created a small apiary from 
this one colony, and they never showed any disease, and that convinced me that 
the Itahan was the type of bee to use. Now you might ask me if I thought that 
colony had European foul brood, and I would tell you that I thought they did, 
because certain cells were empty, but there was no diseased larve, the bees would 
take it out immediately it showed the disease. After that we began to publish 
the idea of Italianizing. Mr. Alexander moved all his bees home to die. He had 
%00 colonies in one place, and you know it would be difficult to feed them although 
there was plenty of buckwheat. He had to divide them up and he succeeded in 
curing them by re-queening. Formerly we practised shaking for European foul 
brood, and a second shaking about four days later. We do not advocate shaking 
any longer, but we advocate re-queening with a vigorous strain of Italian queens. 
If -your colonies are weak you have to do some uniting. You cannot save a weak 
colony by re-queening. When you introduce the new stock you will find that they 
will clean up very rapidly. Do you know that a lot of the queen breeders have 
gone out of business? For the past year or two Southern queens have been of 
a poor quality. We have found a lot of mismating in Southern queens. It may 
be that they are not careful as to their neighbors. We have now arrived at the 
point where we must rear our own queens. We have to get the good stock to rear 
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our queens from. I do not think that queens that are sent through the mail 
are ever so good as if they were not sent through the mail. If you could rear 
the queens in your own yard they would be much more satisfactory. It may be 
that something we rear ourselves we value more highly than something we buy 
for a dollar. 

We tried the system of county agents for a while. One system of inspection 
that we found to work was to get a man that had quite a large interest in bee- 
keeping, and get him quite conversant with the method we adopted of handling 
disease, and then ask him to look after his neighbors. That was at a time when 
we had more work than we could handle. That system worked out very well. 
But one of them said to me, “I cleaned up all my neighbor’s bees, but if I had 
to do it over again I would look after my own bees first.” He said his neighbors 
furnished his customers with honey. If you find a strain of Italian bees that 
are good resisters of disease, that is the proper strain to use. I have a strain 
of bees that wintered outside in the mountains, they were good resisters and strong 
bees and I find they are a good strain to breed from. It is good business to take 
the best strain of bees we can find and breed from them. 

I remember one prominent beekeeper who put moth balls in his hives. I 
asked him the result, and he said the wax kept getting around the moth balls 
and it was a failure. I told him that if he put anything in the hive strong enough 
to kill the foul brood, he would kill his bees. We tried disinfecting but it does not 
prove successful. When the disease passes over a certain territory the weaker 
bees pass out first and they leave the strong bees; and that eliminates the poor 
bees, and in that way when once a territory was cleaned up, the disease did not 
appear again because the bees could resist it. I bought.a car load of bees from 
Mr. Ellwood because he had never had the disease, but I found out afterwards it 
would have been better if I had bought them from a territory where they had 
already had the disease, because then I would have got a strain of bees that had 
resisted the disease. We have to give credit to the bees for their resisting qualities. 
I do not like to shake for foul brood, because the bees scatter around too much 
after the second shaking. We got good results in the hands of an expert by 
shaking once. I do not think it is wise to advocate that generally. One of the 
important things in connection with that is thoroughness and proper care. Mr. 
Ray has been carrying out a lot of extension work in New York State. He has 
organized seventeen local societies. We have been working very hard to eliminate 
the black bees. We have enough of the disease to keep us busy all the time. If 
there are any questions that you would like to ask I hope you will feel at perfect 
liberty to do so. We have had good success in treating bee diseases by allowing 
the bees to escape through a bee escape, but it should be done by an expert. 

Mr. Myzrs, Stratford: I bought a few colonies of bees that had foul brood 
because I wanted to get them out of the district, and about the first week in 
October I shook these bees on foundation, and then I fed them sugar syrup until 
they were full. I think if you use foundation instead of combs you will ‘find it 
is successful. 

Mr. Stewart: Where the disease has once passed over a district, you will find 
that the beekeepers in that district are better beekeepers than they ever were be- 
fore. ‘They were forced in the first place to get better bees. Some of them used to 
boast about having combs twenty years old. We all know that is no good now. 
They use better combs and produce finer honey. They have better methods for run- 
ning their apiaries, and they have better methods for marketing their honey: Hay- 
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ing inspectors going about the country has a tendency to raise the rank and file 
of beekeepers in the district where the inspectors go. What we need is 90 per cent. 
education and 10 per cent. inspection. lt is really largely a matter of education. 
A convention of this kind, where views and methods can be exchanged is one of the 
best methods of education that can be adopted. We have used thousands of pounds 
of wax from foul brood colonies and I am sure you will get no infection from that 
source. By the time the wax gets into the foundation again there are no spores 
left. We tried a number of experiments on the spores inside the hive. We scraped 
the hive and sent the scrapings to Washington so that they might make cultures 
from these scrapings, and they were able to prove beyond a shadow of doubt. that 
the sun had a wonderful effect in curing the disease. They got very few cultures 
after the sun had been allowed to shine on the hive, and into the hive. 

Rev. JoHN Moore: Are there conditions that give rise to this disease? 

Mr. STEwart: We had a meeting in New York State, and the late Mr. McEvoy 
was there, and we tried to arrive on common ground on a lot of these things. I 
always look back to those days with satisfaction. I will say this: that a man may 
have his constitution in such a shape that he will become an easy prey to disease. 
We have never yet been able to prove that by dirty methods you can produce 
European or American Foul Brood; but you may bring about conditions that are 
favorable for fighting it. 

Mr. HotrermMann: I would hke to hear something from Mr. Stewart about 
this disappearing disease ? 

Mr. Stewart: About twenty-one years ago we began to have this trouble. 
We thought then it was some form of paralysis. We were very much alarmed, we 
had a very bad attack. Usually it came along just before the clover honey flow, and 
when it came on, it disappeared quickly. Sometimes it would last a week, and 
one or two seasons it reduced the bees considerably, but I never knew any hives to 
be destroyed, and I have failed to hear of any hives being destroyed by this disease 
in New York State. Dr. Phillips informed me that they have never been able to 
find any germs of fermentation in the organs of the bees, and it could not be from 
fermentation. We have found that by introducing a young queen the disease will 
disappear in that colony. 

Mr. CousE: How often does it re-appear ? 

Mr. STEWART: Nearly every year. This year it ee appeared just so that you 
would notice it, on one or two days I would find a few bees on the grass. 

Mr. Cousr: Why have we been so long in catching that disease in Ontario? 

Mr. Stewart: Don’t you think it has been here and nothing said about it? 

Mr. HotrerMANN: Have you noticed any difference between bee paralysis and 
disappearing bees? 

Mr. Stewart: I do not like that form of question because I have an idea that 
this paralysis is related to the disappearing bees. I have not any authority to prove 
that. It is only an idea in my own mind. What has become of the old fashioned 
bee paralysis? We do not find it, but we have got this other trouble. 

A Member: When the bees clean up with the new queen; will they stay clean- 
ed up for another year? 

Mr. Stewart: No, that only relieves it for the time being. 

Q.—Does the disease usually follow a long spell of wet weather ? 

Mr. Stewart: No, it does not seem to be caused by weather conditions. I 
have tried to prove that that was the cause. I thought at one time it was caused by 
fermented honey, and I sent samples to Washington, and they said they could not 
find any germs of fermentation. It seems to be some abdominal disease of the bee. 
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Mr. Ho_TERMANN: I first noticed this disease some eighteen years ago. Bee 
paralysis is certainly not the proper name of it. Bee palsy would be a better name 
for it. The bees get up on chips and other things in the bee yard, and there seems 
to be a trembling condition. I was getting some very fine queens at the time, and 
after I introduced them it disappeared and did not reappear the next year. 1 
noticed a different condition a year ago last spring, it was so serious that I began 
to get quite anxious about it. The wings of the bees were extended and they looked 
as if they were in the greatest agony. I had my bees inside of a high fence, and | 
pulled it down so as to let the air circulate more freely and in a very short time it 
disappeared. That led me to the conclusion that dampness had something to do 
with it. Last year was comparatively dry, and I had only a few cases of the disease. 
Miss Fowls at Medina told me that her father’s bees had the disease, and his apiary 
was on a hill with plenty of circulation. 

Mr. Stewart: This year we had the most wonderful clover bloom I have ever 
seen, and yet we had constant rain and then the sun would come out again. We 
are going to have a conference on this matter, and Dr. Phillips is going to be with 
us, and we want Dr. Gates to be present, and we hope to have some results. 

A MemBer: Does the disease always appear just before a honey flow? 

Mr. StEwART: Our bees have always had it just before a strong honey flow. 
It ig possible they have had it in other places at other times. 

Mr. HoLTERMANN: I thought I saw a slight trace of it in September last year. 

A Memper: I live in the Georgian Bay District. My neighbor had it in two 
hives this year. I thought it might be caused by the bees running down in vitality. 
He had not secured any new queens for two years. I did not hear of this disease 
until I got the report of this Association. J tried to get a new queen and put into 
these hives. Dozens of men used to keep bees in our district, but they are out of it 
now. J examine my own bees twice or three times a year and look after them prop- 
erly, and I have very little trouble. ; 

Mr. Stewart: We are sure it does not come from degeneration in the bees. 
We will have to look somewhere else for it. 

Mr. BRUNNE, ARNSTEIN: May it be some sort of intoxication that the bees get 
from some source where they gather honey ? 

Mr. HoLTeRMANN: I was feeding granulated sugar syrup at the time. 

Mr. BisBEE: I had a case or two of that disease, and I first noticed it in the 
fall, amongst the strongest colonies I had. 

A Memser: Did you ever find it break out before you put on the supers? I 
found that when I put on my first supers in the spring I had trouble with it, and 
also just before the clover flow. I attributed it to the fermentation in the honey 
left in the supers. : 

Mr. Stewart: It could not be fermentation in the honey with us because we 
always have that cleaned out by the bees. 

Mr. Krouse: There were full supers of good clover honey in the hives when 
my bees had it. 

Mr. W. A. CurysLer: How old the bees are when they are taken with this dis- 
ease I do not know, but we do know that it is a disease of the adult bee. It seems to 
me that the nurse bee might use some pollen that contains some substance that might 
cause this disease in the bee after it is fully grown. 

Mr. Stewart: I have tried to connect it in that way, we have as yet not been 
able to find that that is the cause. 
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Mr. SLADEN: The Isle of Wight disease is a disease of the adult bee, and it 
seems possible that this may be the same thing. I would not put much stress on 
these varying symptoms, because symptoms may vary in the same disease. Dr. White 
of Washington told me that this is a disease that burrows into the wall of the intes- 
tine of the bee. The spores of the Nosema Apis have been found by him buried in 
the gut wall. You may be sure that any parasite able to do that must have a great 
effect on the health of the bee. It occurs to me that it may live a harmless existence 
in the bee until it buries into the wall of the gut. It might grow during times when 
the honey flow was light and the bee had not great vitality. They say that this 
Nosema Apis is caused by stagnant water. If that is the case it might be caused 
when the bees were collecting water and not so much during the honey flow. The 
symptoms might not appear until the honey flow started. You must remember that 
a very serious disease of the adult bee has been raging in, England for years, and 
it has the same symptoms as this so called disappearing bee disease. 

Q.—Are the queens and drones affected ? 

Mr HorrerMann: I have never seen a drone affected with any disease. 

Dr. GATES: I can say positively that drones are affected. I cannot say as to 
the queens. The drone has the same shaky motion and the shiny abdomen, just the - 
same as the worker bee. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The total number of memberships in the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
received during the year ending October 31st, 1918, is 930, showing a decrease of 
183 in the year. Four hundred and twenty-five of these memberships came in 
from affiliated societies, and the balance of 505 by single subscriptions. 

Haldimand Association had less than the required number of members, and 
therefore has been dropped from affiliation for the time being. Essex County 


Association has retaken her place among the Affiliated Associations. 
{ 


List or Country ASSOCIATIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS, OcTORER 31ST, 1918. 
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The membership of the affiliated societies show a decrease of 39 members. 
The acute war conditions of 1918 are largely responsible for the decrease, and with 
a return to normal conditions the membership list will, no doubt, more than recover 
from the setback. | 

The Queen order business was continued during the year. Members. pur- 
chased 764 queens at an average price of eighty-four cents each. One hundred and 
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fifty-nine orders in all filled. The demand for queens during the past season was 
exceptionally heavy. Breeders also reported very backward weather conditions 
during May and June, and were from ten days to three weeks behind schedule in 
filling their orders. 

‘eh accordance with the resolution adopted at the 1917 convention, a list of 
Pound Package Shippers, giving prices quoted on 1-lb. and 2-lb. packages, was com- 
piled and sent to the members. Although this list was not issued until March 
15th, fifty-nine members placed orders through the Association for 87 1-lb. and 
316 2-lb. packages. All moneys received were placed in the bank and the orders 
forwarded to the shipper as in the case of Queen order business. 

Arrangements for quick customs clearance were made, but this failure of 
shippers to fill orders necessitated the return of moneys to the beekeepers. Members 
of the Association fared much better than many beekeepers who ordered direct from 
shippers and sent remittances in advance. Some of them are still waiting for 
refunds. fParcel-post privileges have been secured for packages of bees, but en- 
quiries for 1919 shipments do not indicate great enthusiasm over the new arrange- 
ments by the shippers. The available supply of Package bees this season is very 
- limited, judging from the rephes to our enquiry of shippers. 


Mr. Weir, GUELPH: In connection with this report I might mention an ex- 
perience we had during the past year. We have had the experience of the County 
Secretaries in carrying out our demonstration work. It must be remembered that 
the county secretaries work on a voluntary basis. They get absolutely nothing for 
what they do. I think many of you will agree with me, seeing that the secretaries. 
are so diligent in their work, they should be encouraged and they should have a 
voice in the affairs of the association. We have only one way of doing that and that 
would: be by making these secretaries members of the association and directors of the 
association. With that suggestion I would like to leave the secretary’s report for 
adoption. 7 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Cousr: When the war came on, it was thought not advisable to carry on 
the Horticultural Exhibition. There is still a balance of funds on hand, after hav- 
ing given $600 to the Red Cross. I am President of that Exhibition, and I did 
not know whether I was dead or alive, but I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
Exhibition is still alive and will be held this fall. I have learned to-day from Mr. 
Hodgetts that the Arena that you have heard about will be erected in the Exhibition 
Grounds, and the Horticultural Exhibition will be held there. You may now get 
ready with the idea that there will be an exhibit. It is our duty now, having gone 
through the war, to take things up more seriously and go on with greater energy 
than ever before and make this the greatest country in the world. The part this 
Association took in the Horticultural Exhibition was a credit to the Association, 
and I have no doubt you will keep up your end when the time comes. 
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Mr. Hoperrrs: The directors at their meeting this morning sent on these rec- 
ommendations to the Association: “That the beekeepers combine again with the 
Fruit, Flower and Vegetable men in the holding of a show this fall, and that the 
Association hold its convention at the same time as was done in years gone by, and 
that the following committee represent the beekeepers on the general executive: 
Messrs, Couse Byer, Krouse and Sibbald. Mr. Couse was honored in 1914 in being 
appointed President of the Exhibition Association, and he still holds that office, 
and I believe will hold it for the coming year. I think that is the best committee 
we can select. It is necessary to have men who live near Toronto in order to save 
expense. 

Mr. Triison: I am told that the reason the exhibition of honey at the Detroit 
Fair is made successful is by the fact that all the beekeepers send in the honey to 
a central committee who buy the glass and bottle the honey and arrange it at the ex- 
hibit. | | 

Mr. CousE: That is exactly what has been done here. 

Mr. Evans: I think it is a very good idea and I move that this recommenda- 
tion be adopted. 

Mr. Vickers: I have pleasure in seconding that motion. Carried. 

().—How is it financed ? 

Mr. Hoperetrs: My impression was that the Association gave us a grant of 
$500 and that the Ontario B. K. Association paid anything in excess of that. 

Mr. SrppaLp: That allotment is to cover the expense of buying the glass and 
arranging the exhibit. | 


REPORT OF HONEY CROP COMMITTEE. 


H. G. SrppaLD: We met this year on the 8th August, that was rather late, but 
the crop was late. It is impossible to make a report until the season is over. The 
average report was 62 lbs per colony. It always seems strange to me that the fig- 
ures are about the same each year. The only way I can account for that is that if 
there is a poor crop in one part of the Province there is a good crop in another part 
and they average up. It was thought that we should put the price higher, every- 
thing else was higher. It was put higher than ever before, 24c. to 2%c.. That is 
the wholesale price: Later on we sent out a report on dark honey, and the price 
recommended was 20 and 21c. Someone will say the report was late and we had 
sold our honey before it came out. The speculators are always ready to take ad- 
vantage of you if you let them. No dealer starts to buy any product early unless 
he thinks there is going to be a shortage. It has been suggested that the director 
and one or two should form a committee in each district and report on the crop. 
If the director is a live man he could tell by reports from his neighbors how the 
crop will be in his district. I do not think we will see these prices again for some- 
time, but I expect that we will get good prices for our honey next year. It would 
not do to get panicy about it and sell your honey for 10c. next year. 

Mr. Couse: Last week a man informed me that he was getting orders for next 
years’ maple sugar crop and getting the price. What is the difference between 
honey and maple sugar? J would like to know how we could get the price of honey 
set now for this year. 

Mr. HoLTERMANN: We are now taking orders for honey, and we have quite a 
number of them. The Dominion Canners take orders for goods at prices not set, 
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and when the time comes that the price is set, if anyone thinks it is unreasonable 
they can back out of it. We have 900 stocks of bees, and I think we can claim 
that we are as large producers as anybody in the Province. A great deal of 
honey is sold before the committee fixes the price. 


A Member: The crop report is too late to be of any use to our district. The 
rmal] beekeepers are all sold out before the report of the crop committee is received. 


ADDRESS. 
Hon. G. 8. HENRY, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE FOR ONTARIO, TORONTO. 


I am called on to say a few words to this convention of men and women who 
are engaged in an industry that I know very little about. Farming is so diver- 
sified, there are so many side lines, that it is not to be expected that any one man 
could cover the whole field. I have never been a beekeeper. I have had one or two 
hives, but they disappeared, and I did not really know what happened to them. 

J am pleased to see such a large turnout here this afternoon. It is an evidence 
that the beekeeping industry is not of small importance. Anything the department 
can do for you we will be pleased to undertake. Possibly we do not give you as 
much monetary assistance as you, would like, but that I think is largely from the 
standpoint that you have not placed your case just as clearly before us as you 
might. 

There has never been a time in the history of this Province when the people 
generally and the Government were more sympathetic to anything in the line of 
agriculture. That is one thing the war has done for us; it has shown the value 
of agriculture and the production of foodstuffs generally. They have begun to 
appreciate the fact that foodstuffs are a very vital thing when we come to grips 
and interfere with the average avenues of production and distribution. The con- 
sumer is vitally interested; he wants to know what is the matter with production 
that it does not keep up. He is inclined to tell us that we are all profiteers and that 
we are all making fortunes and at the same time he is anxious that further pro- 
duction should go on. J am sorry that I have not had a chance to drop in and 
hear your discussions, but the Session is approaching and for that reason my time 
is fully taken up. I must again congratulate you on the enthusiasm shown in the 
numbers that are in attendance and trust that the beekeepers will continue to pros- ” 
per. 

Mr. Evans: I have great pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the Hon. 
Mr. Henry. It is not the first time that he has addressed the beekeepers. When 
we met in the old County of York Chambers, Mr. Henry held a much higher po- 
sition at that time. He was Warden of the County of York, and he addressed us 
at that time. He has given us a very good hint that if we haven’t got what we 
want it is because we have not asked for it. Mr. Henry is a working farmer and 
is a credit to the farming community. He has made a great success of his business 
and I am glad to know that we have him as Minister of Agriculture. 

Mr. Hotmes: I have much pleasure in seconding the motion. It is gratify- 
ing to know that the Hon. gentleman has time amid the multifarious duties that 
devolve on him, to come into our meeting and say a few words of encouragement to 
us. He assures us that we will get what we want when we place it in the proper 
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way before him. I do not think we should let the grass grow under our feet, I 
think we should go, and tarry not upon our going. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This is the second time that I have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the Hon. Mr. Henry; I happened to be in Hamilton this winter at the Board 
of Trade meeting there and he made an address on that occasion. 

The motion carried with applause. 

Mr. Evans: At the last session of this Association, The President Mr. Couse 
and Mr. Sibbald and myself were appointed a committee to interview Mr. Creel- 
man, Acting Minister of Agriculture, as to the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
Pettit; I am sorry that Mr. Henry was not Minister of Agriculture at that time 
Mr. Creelman thought that an effort should be made to increase the number of 
beekeepers. I told him that an increased number of small beekeepers would not 
increase the amount of honey produced. If you take one hundred hives and give 
them to an experienced beekeeper he will have a surplus of honey for the market, 
but the same number of hives in the hands of people who did not understand 
bees might not produce any honey for the market. If they did not attend to the 
bees in a proper way they might be a menace to others who had a large amount 
of money invested in the business. Mr Creelman seemed to'agree with us. We 
did not know of a good man who could give up his business to accept the position. 
The appointment has now been made, and we are out of business as a committee. 


REPORT OF APIARY INSPECTION, 1918. 


Q.—How far west has European Foul Brood got? 

A.—It has got as far as Haldimand. It has also got east of Toronto. There 
is one case at Meaford. The report was that it was in Brant county but on investi- 
gation it was found not to be so. 

Mr. Vickers: Define the difference between European Foul Brood and 
American Foul Brood? 

A.—There is a bulletin sent out by the department that describes the disease 
accurately and plainly. . 

Mr. FretTz: European Foul Brood is on the border of Lambton County in the 
State of Michigan. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I understood it is at Ottawa and in Quebec. 

Mr. Granger: There is an article being put up now known as Honeyoleine. 
I understand it is manufactured in Montreal. I think we should take steps to see 
that our product of pure honey is protected against articles of this kind. That 
is a matter that should be looked into. 

Mr. Krovuse: They advertize it in Guelph as having 40 per cent. of honey 
ineit? 

Mr. HoLTeRMANN: I am interested in a wholesale house, and a traveller from 
Quebec brought me in a sample of this stuff. There is some honey in it, but if _ 
you would figure the price of glucose, the cheapest ingredient you can buy, you 
will come to the conclusion that there is not much honey in it. J think Mr. Grain- 
ger is right. We are entitled to have a law for our protection against things of 
this kind. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The officers were elected by the directors last evening and 
they will be the same as last year with the exception of the secretary who will be 
Dr. Gates. 
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Mr. Hoperrrs: The matter of the premium to be given by the Association was 
up for discussion by the directors, and they decided to leave it to this meeting. 
Do you prefer receiving the present premium, The Beekeeper or a queen bee? 

Mr. CousEe: I move that we accept The Beekeeper. 

Mr. Evans: I second that motion. 

Mr. Eyre: I believe it would be better to make it optional to have The Bee- 
keeper or a queen bee. 

Mr. Locxwoop: I am very much in favor of continuing the subscription to 
The Bee Journal. 

Mr. CHRYSLER: It seems to me that a central body like this should furnish 
literature. It would be all right for a local association to supply a queen bee, but 
not this Association. 

Mr. Dunn: The fact that The Beekeeper is not as good as we would like ‘it to 
be is our own fault. I have not written an article for The Beekeeper for 20 years, 
but I will try and do better in the future. I think we should subscribe for it and 
do everything we-can to help it along. | 

Mr. Srppatp: The Board of Directors recommended that this matter should 
be brought up at this time. It costs us $250 a year for The Canadian Beekeeper, 
and our annual grant from the Government is $700 and it was a question of 
whether we were paying too much for what we were getting. 

Mr. Evans: If we do not take The Beekeeper we would simply be without a 
bee journal in Canada. 

Mr. Suarp: I think it would be better if they could improve the quality of the 
paper they use and show up the illustrations to better advantage. 

Mr. Haserer: For my part I would say let us continue to take the journal, 
a great many would have no use for an extra queen. 

Mr. Eyre: The question is how can we get greater value for our money. 

‘The motion to continue with The Journal, carried. 

Mr. Hoperrts: The directors recommend that the annual fee be raised to $1.50 
per annum, and that all members become automatically members of the county and 
provincial association on payment of this fee. 

Mr. Werr: I am going to take the responsibility for that suggestion. Every 
member coming into the Association at the present time actually costs it 60c. Every 
member that comes from a county association costs the Provincial Association 60c. 
You can therefore easily see that there is a limit to our membership. The Asso- 
ciation has been receiving a great deal of assistance from the Department that it is 
not entitled to. We have 425 county members and a number of hard working county 
secretaries. They get absolutely nothing for their work. In every case they must 
charge $1.25 or $1.50, and if we have a $1 rate I think it is unfair. The cost of 
The Journal has gone up to 85c. and everything else has gone up. The Association 
has taken up the buying of queen bees and package bees and sugar, and all these 
things are not done for nothing by the Association, it all costs money and the asso- 
elation gets no remuneration whatever. I do not think there should be any objec- 
tion to advancing the fee to $1.50. I stand spons¢r for this motion on that score, 

Mr. Evans: I do not object to the increase of 50c., but I do think that the 
Provincial Association should keep itself separate from the county associations. 
‘We should not dictate how much the County Associations should pay. 

Mr. Newton: If it were not for the secretaries of the County Associations the 
Provincial Association would not be as large as it is. I think it is unjust that we 
should only charge $1 when they have to charge $1.50. 
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Mr. A. D. ALLEN: The County Association ought to be worth 50c. to any bee- 
keeper. 

Mr. Werr: The difficulty with the County Associations has been that they have 
not had sufficient money to make the county meetings interesting, and if we put 
through the motion to increase the fee to $1.50 we will be able to make more liberal 
allowances to the County Associations. 

Mr. Frerz: I think the County Associations should be part of the Provincial 
Association because without them we would not amount to a great deal. 

Mr. Werr: Mr. Evans, has brought to my attention a point that has been over- 
looked. When the fee of $1.50 is paid the person will become a member of the Pro- 
vincial Association and one County Association, and if he wishes to join any other 
county association he will have to pay the fee of that association or associations. 

The motion to increase the membership fee to $1.50 was seconded by Mr. 
GrEoRGE NEIL and carried. 

A Member: How will that affect members who have already paid their fee? 

Mr. Werr: They will be in good standing until next year. 


ADDRESS. 
Pror. B. N. Gatss, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


The first thing to which I wish to direct your attention is the fact that we have 
two wax presses at the College that we will dispose of at a discount. They were 
used for demonstration purposes, and we are selling off the surplus ones. 

We now have the privilege of shipping package bees by parcel post, and with 
that goes the prohibition of shipping combs. I think you will all be glad of that. 
You will know in a short time what bees will be available from the south. There is 
a little uncertainty as to how the bees are to be cleared at the customs, and you had 
better inquire at your home town as to that in order that there may be no delay in 
delivery. It is the general opinion that the bees will come through better by parcel 
post than by express. I do not think we should go too far in the matter of securing 
pound packages of bees. In many of the States of the Union they have gone through 
that experience. I do not mean that the pound package has not its place, for it cer- 
tainly has. But I would say to you “Don’t gamble too much on the pound package.” 
If you could only see some of the producers of bees in the south you would not hke 
to take their bees; you are not always getting what you think you are getting. The 
reliable producer of the south will undoubtedly give you the best he has. JI know 
of one producer who acknowledges the fact that he has to go out and buy bees. He 
is buying now to supply you in a month or two. Why cannot you buy your own bees 
up here? Would it not be cheaper? I do not know the circumstances, but I have 
yet failed to see the place where, with a little ingenuity, one could not go out and get 
a few bees. It may cost a little for inquiry, but it would seem to me that full 
colonies would be the very best way of filling your spring demands. 

Some beekeepers in the north have had experience with southern queens, and 
it is the general opinion that southern queens are not of much value. In some parts 
of Europe where the same people have lived together for years, and the people have 
hardly gone out of the district, not to any great extent at any rate, they have become 
adapted to that district. It is the same with bees. The beekeepers in that district 
become specialists in bees for that district, and the bees are specially adapted for 
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that particular district. It is the same with the southern bee; they are adapted to 
the southern latitude conditions. I venture to say that in time we will have a New 
York bee, and a California bee and a Canadian bee. I think we should keep in mind 
the fact that we must have a race of bees that will adapt themselves to this locality, 
and when we do that the bringing in of southern bees will stop. The queen breed- 
ers are going out of business, because it does not pay, and the time is coming when 
you will have to be your own queen rearer. If you are going to rear your own queens 
it is time to begin to gather in your best stock for the purpose of Sears these 
queens. 

I venture to say that Canada will see more European Foul Brood before it sees 
less, but that does not worry me at all, because I like European Foul Brood. I do 
not like American Foul Brood, but the other can be controlled without a great deal 
of loss. It can be controlled through the queen. It is essential that we should select 
the stock for the control of European Foul Brood. I would like to see you raise 
Ontario bees. I notice that you put on your goods, “Made in Canada.” Why should 
you not “ Make Bees in Canada”? We had to do that in Massachusetts. One man 
near Boston has forty acres of cucumbers under glass, and he uses an enormous 
number of bees, and these bees were made in Massachusetts. We had to do it. Sev- 
eral beekeepers started in to do nothing but raise bees, and they supply the cucumber 
growers with the bees. 

The presumption is that you will be able to get queens in the spring, but it is 
just as well to be prepared for looking after our own requirements. 

I do not know of any one thing that has raised the level of beekeeping and raised 
the level of honéy in the public estimation like the Government action in July, 1917, 
when the telegraph crop reports went into effect. It brought the beekeeper into 
notice. It put honey on the level with wheat. It gave honey a status, something 
it never had before in the United States. It never before was quoted in the market 
reports in the newspapers, and it had never been recognized as it is to-day. The 
duty of this market reports bureau is to pick up the current prices of honey as well 
as other things in the different large cities, and then it is telegraphed to Washington 
and retabulated and telegraphed to the different offices and they put it in circulation. 
I don’t suppose any members here to-day, with possibly the exception of Mr. Holter- 
mann, knows the price that honey is selling for in Montreal, and you do not know 
what relation the selling price in Montreal has to the price in Buffalo or Toronto. 
It will be possible for you to have that information right in your note book any time 
you desire it if you will only say so. It would mean that if you had some honey to 
sell you would.know whether Toronto or Montreal or some other city wanted honey. 
If some office has to collect the market prices they make it their business to do that 
particular thing, and they can give you information that it would take you weeks 
to collect. I think that is one of the important things which can be introduced for 
your benefit in Canada. 

Somebody suggested that you would like to know something about our inspec- 
tion systems, what we have been doing in Massachusetts and elsewhere. I would be 
glad to answer any questions in that regard. If I were to tell you what we have 
been doing I might give you a lot of information that you did not desire and that 
would not fit in with your conditions. 

Mr. Dunn: I think Mr. Gates is about right in the matter of southern queens. 
[t would be very nice to get them from the south if we could only get just what we 
want, but it is not always possible to do that. 

Mr. Byer: We would all gladly buy northern stock if we could get it. Why 
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could we not have a queen rearing establishment at Guelph? Why could we not 
have one at Ottawa? They could test out and breed a strain that would be immune 
from European Foul Brood. I do not see why we should not have a grant from the 
Government for that purpose. 

Mr. SLADEN: Ottawa would not be a suitable place for rearing queens, because 
there are a great many black queens in the neighborhood. An establishment could 
be founded in the country outside of Ottawa, where there would not be any black 
bees. 

A Member: I suggest that you put it in the southern part of Welland County 
you will not find any black bees there. 


Dr. Gates: You cannot expect to clean up European Foul Brood in two years, 
but when you come to the third year you will begin to see results. You will get the 
best resisting strain of bees from those that have cleaned up the disease. If you 
stamped it out altogether your stock would not be immune to it, but where you get a 
good resisting stock you can keep it down. I like European Foul Brood because it 
strengthens my stock and makes them a resisting strain, because they have to fight 
it. We know that it is only through disease that we can break it down. 

Mr. Dunn: Where we have had European Foul Brood for ten years, as we have 
had it in Welland County, we have the very best stock to breed from to resist that 
disease. What we want is queens bred in the south from northern bred queen 
mothers. If you can raise them yourself so much the better. 

Mr. CHrysLtER: Now we are in a fair way of getting rid of European Foul 
Brood and we will save money on these inspectors that we have had going about the 
country. I think we would do just as well without the inspectors and be our own 
inspectors. I believe we are getting more than we deserve in inspection work. 

Mr. Brrr: What would you do with this situation? We have a number of ap- 
laries and there are black bees all around us, and there is some black blood in our 
own yards. I expect in the spring to find a lot of these colonies infected with 
European Foul Brood, and I want to get queens for the colonies. It is not a very 
nice prospect to look to the losing of one third of our bees. If we could get some 
queens that were immune from the disease it would help us along. 

Dr. Gates: I would, as far as possible, take the queens from the yard where the 
disease was worst last year, and where the colonies did not show up bad this year. 
Stick to that kind of stock, because they have been through the mill, and have come 
out alive. Some of the beekeepers in New York State have reared queens for them- 
selves and a few for their friends. If you can rear the queens yourself you will be 
ahead. They are not allowed to ship bees from a yard where they have had Foul 
Brood. 

Rev. JoHN Moors: Is there any way, such as by licensing beekeepers, that we 
could eliminate careless men who keep black bees and let them get diseased ? 

Dr. Gates: No, I have not heard of any such system in the United States 

Rev. JoHN Moore: Where I live in Middlesex County, I happened to move to 
a town where they had Foul Brood, and there was a lot of expense in getting rid of 
it. It struck me that it would pay to have a protective association and buy out these 
careless men and prohibit them from keeping bees. 

Mr. WeszstTER: I have all the taxes now that I care about paying. I would like 
to ask Dr. Gates whether European Foul Brood can be permanently cured, or will it 
crop up again ? 

Dr. Gates: I do not believe that it can be eradicated. Suppression is possible. 
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Mr. DunN:-My experience has been that you may get rid of it, but if you 
happen to have a poor honey year it is likely to appear again. 

THe CHArrMAN: Whenever the question of Foul Brood comes up it is hard for 
me to keep my seat. JI do not like European Foul Brood, and I hope we will be able 
to keep it down and get rid of it. . 

Mr. Dunn: What is necessary for us to do to get this market report? 

Dr. Gates: I learn from Mr. Hodgetts, that you have a bureau of markets at 
Ottawa, and I think you could have this report if} you asked for it. It should be 
put in the form of a resolution passed by this convention. 

H. B. Cowan, Editor The Canadian Beekeeper. It is about five years since we 
started publishing a bee journal for you. We are publishing several papers “ Farm 
and Dairy,” Canadian Florist, Canadian Horticulturist, Canadian Beekeeper; and 
at the beginning of the war we were in excellent shape, reporting profits and feeling 
pretty good. When the war came the whole horticultural business of this country 
was shot through and through, and the farmers started to grow grain and beef. 
The result was that the rural company has been showing profits and the horti- 
cultural company has been cut in half, and we have had a deficit running to thou- 
sands of dollars. I simply tell you these things to let you see that we have been 
carrying on under difficulties. Mr. Chrysler has done excellent service and we would 
like to get more assistance from him and from other beekeepers. Our biggest diffi- 
culty is to get articles for the paper, and if you will help us out in that respect we 
will try to do much better in the future. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Your Committee on resolutions beg leave to report as follows: 

1. We recommend that the names and addresses of all members of the Associa- 
tion be printed in the annual report. 

2. We learn with deep sorrow of the death of our late esteemed and respected 
brother beekeeper, J. A. MArstatn, of Binbrook, and recommend that the Secretary 
convey the sympathy of this Association to the family. 

Moved by Mr. Vickers and seconded by Mr. Holmes, that the report of 
Resolutions Committee be adopted. Carried. 


COUNTY ASSOCIATION AND WHAT IT CAN DO FOR THE 
BEEKEEPER. 


R. C. Frerz, Forsst. 


Not long ago | met with the secretary of a newly-formed County Association. 
In the course of the conversation I asked the secretary why they had formed a county 
association. Here is his reply “ T’l1 just tell you, Mr. Fretz, that the big honey 
buyers have been buying our crops now for some time at prices set by themselves, 
and we are going to put a stop to it. Then there is another thing, this foul brood 
business. We’re going to look into that thing and get after it. I never had the 
disease, but there were others at the organization meeting who had, and I learned 
quite a lot about it. One fellow, who was a great reader and observer of bees, 
told me that he had been watching the disease for years, and had formed this 
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conclusion; foul brood is caused by decaying refuse and pulp from cider mills. 
He thought we should get a law passed to do away with cider mills that are 
within reach of apiaries, and then we would not be troubled with disease. Anyway, 
we are going to get after these things.” All of which, ladies and gentlemen, 
goes to show that the County Association has a mission to the beekeeper. 

What then is the purpose of the County Association? I should say that the 
purpose of the County Association is identical with that of its parent body, viz.; 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association. Just as this organization, through its officers 
and appointed committees acts as agent for all the beekeepers of our Province, 
so I contend should the County Association act as an agent for the beekeepers 
within its borders. And just here let me say this: No County Association can 
do justice to its members without being affiliated with the Ontario Association. 

Probably the most important work undertaken by the County Associations 
has been the support given the Agriculture Department in its co-operative experi- 
ments and demonstration work. ‘There is a possibility that we beekeepers have 
fallen short of the mark right along this line. We all lke to experiment, but 
experiments made by individual beekeepers are liable to give varying results, for 
the simple reason that dollars count. To get the very best results from experimental 
work we require plenty of time, plenty of help, and unstinted financial support, 
with a qualified director in charge. Now, ladies and gentlemen, let every one of 
us give the new Provincial Apiarist our whole-hearted support. There is no doubt 
that he will do greater things, knowing that the beekeepers are going to stand 
behind him to a man. 

It is often impossible for the beekeeper to leave his home for a few days 
to attend the sessions of this convention. ‘The County Convention is nearer to 
his home, so that in many cases he can drive to it. The exchange of ideas and 
meeting other men engaged in the same business seems to help us keep on the 
straight and narrow path of progress. As each county is entitled to a qualified 
lecturer at least once each year, every beekeeper has the opportunity to personally 
bring in his problem and have it discussed. At this time the beekeepers of the 
county can decide where the summer demonstrations are most needed and make 
application for the number desired. 

Some County Associations are taking up the question of co-operative pur- 
chasing and selling. Whether or not this is a wise thing to do, is a question. 
It has been stated that co-operation among agriculturists is being carried to 
extremes. Let us be careful. I believe that by making intelligent use of the 
prices recommended by our Crop Report Committee we will be able to sell our 
honey to the best advantage through the regular trade channels. With regard 
to co-operative purchasing of supplies I would simply say that beekeepers being 
generally pretty well scattered I have my doubts if it pays in the long run. 

In any case I believe that co-operative buying and selling should be confined 
to companies formed for that particular purpose. I doubt if the Ontario Bee- 
keepers Association ‘grant was ever intended to be distributed among trading 
companies chartered under the Ontario Companies Act. 

_ There has been in the past a certain amount of duplication in the work done 
by the Provincial and County Associations. For instance, I have seen cases where 
advertising was done direct from the offices of the Ontario Secretary, the County 
Secretary and the District Representative. In each case advertising matter would 
arrive at the beekeeper’s post-office. In my opinion all such work could well be done 
through one County office. 
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In organizing a County Association, stick to simplicity. The fewer officers 
you have the better you will get along. With an enthusiastic beekeeper as President 
and a willing worker for Secretary-Treasurer, and one live Director for each 
township who will assist in making crop reports and keep in touch with the doings 
of each beekeeper in his vicinity, your organization is complete. Membership fees 
should be sufficient to include fees for Ontario Association, and likewise the fees 
of Ontario Association should be uniform with county fee. No member should 
be accepted in one organization unless he belongs to the other. Hach county 
should be represented on the Board of Directors of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation. In any case every director elected to the Board of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association should be the choice of the beekeepers of the district which he ts 
supposed to represent and not only the choice of this Convention. 

There was a point touched on by our President which I would like to see 
this association take some definite action regarding the problem of the returned 
soldier. Besides assisting in every way possible to give them suitable employment 
could we not send a resolution to our Government advocating more liberal pensions 
for disabled and partially disabled returned men. 

And now, Mr. President, I am through. The old proverb says “He who 
little knows soon tells it.” Well, you have it. I thank you. 

Mr. Wuitssipes: There would be a good many directors if every county 
association was represented. 

Mr. Wetr: There are twenty-six county associations. 

Mr. Evans: The directors do not meet except at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The affairs of the Association are in the hands of the executive. 

Mr. Newton: I think the District Director should be called on once a year. 
I think he would go out of his way to meet the different Associations once a year, 
but I do not think he should be called on to attend every county meeting. I think 
it is a waste of postage stamps to send him notice of every meeting. 

Mr. Wetr: Last year we notified the County Secretaries to take part in 
demonstration work. There were only thirty-four held last year throughout the 
Province. 


QUEENS. 
S. B. Bisspez, CANFIELD. 


I thought at first of speaking of queens from a commercial standpoint, but 
I feel that it will be better to discuss the subject in a general way rather than 
confine my remarks to queen rearing from a commercial standpoint, as it is not 
likely that many here will become commercial queen breeders. 

You may have the best system of management possible, the most up-to-date 
hives and all the very best equipment, but unless your queens are as good as they 
should be, your enterprise as a honey producer will not be a success. 

The value of each colony at the commencement of the honey-flow will depend 
on several things of which the three most important are: A good queen, plenty 
of stores, and sufficient protection from wind and cold during the early spring. 
TY am uncertain as to just the order in which I should place them. All seem of 
about equal importance and seem to be so closely interwoven that it seems im- 
possible to separate them, but the queen must be provided first. 
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Every honey producer should know how to rear his own queens. There may 
be times when it is better to buy them, and also times when it is certainly better 
to raise them. Other things being equal the queen that has not been bumped 
around in the mails for a week or ten days will give better satisfaction and live 
longer, as I have frequently noticed that queens from the south have been very 
soon superseded by the bees. There are various ways by which a beekeeper may 
re-queen his apiaries. One very simple method that will give splendid results 
with the least amount of labor, is simply to go over the yard selecting about one- 
half of the best colonies. We will assume that the bees are good Italians. Then 
mark the ones you wish to dispose of, and after destroying the queens, introduce 
the good queens to the colonies where the queens have been destroyed. You will 
find the smoke method work exceptionally well where queens have just been taken 
from the hive and have really not stopped laying. Now ten days later I would 
slip a queen excluder underneath the hives where the queens have been introduced 
ir. order to confine undesirable drones, as by this time young queens will be about 
tc hatch in the colonies that have been made queenless. If this method is followed 
just at the close of the honey flow, colonies may be re-queened at very small cost, 
and the quality of the bees very much improved. 

Another method is to remove the queens from a few of the best mores in 
the apiary, using the queens elsewhere, and allowing the colonies to rear cells 
which when ripe may be distributed to the colonies to ‘be requeened. ‘This method 
has the disadvantage of being unable to confine undesirable drones and also the 
uncertainty as to the exact time the queens will hatch. 

Should you wish to go into rearing queens on a more extensive scale it will 
be necessary to give it much more time and attention. First the breeding queen 
must be selected. This is no small matter, and requires a great deal of attention 
as when breeding all from one queen the quality of the apiary may be greatly 
impaired if a poor selection has been made. 

SELECTING THE QUEEN. Select half-a-dozen of the best colonies in the yard. 
The bees should not be too bright, but must show the yellow bands very distinctly. 
The colonies must have wintered well, and shown a marked ability to build up 
quickly in the spring, they must also have a good record as honey producers for 
the previous season, and the bees should be gentle. Now examine the queens, 
they should be of good size with long nicely tapering bodies, the abdomen should 
be quite golden in color, without any indication of a band, but with the golden 
color gradually shading a little darker as it nears the small end. She must also 
be able to keep the brood combs well filled with brood. 

Reject as breeders all queens not coming up to those requirements. 

TEstiInc Out THE QUEEN Mortuers. Set up one batch of cells from each 
queen selected, being careful to mark them so you will know which queen they 
are from. Note carefully when the young queens hatch, those that in size, form 
and color are uniform. You will sometimes find that the young queens bear very 
little resemblance to the mother, while others will be very uniform. You will 
now be able to form some idea as the best ones to breed from, but not until the 
young queens have been at the head of colonies for a year will the work of selecting 
the breeding queen be complete. They must be able to produce as good a record 
as the mother colony. 

Having now secured the breeding queen, the next operation is the selection 
of the colony to start the cells. 

Cotony To Start Cerrs. A new swarm made queenless will start cells very 
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well, but any colony, unless honey is coming in freely must be fed in order to 
start queen cells or to finish them. My preference is a new swarm made queenless 
and without any eggs or larve, give them all the sealed brood you can, then give 
them a batch of cells and if honey is coming in they will draw them out very 
quickly. In twenty-four hours the cells should be removed to the top stories 
of strong colonies and another lot given. This may be repeated again and again, 
only be sure to keep them well supplied with hatching brood, and do not leave 
the cells on long enough to be sealed over. 

Almost any strong colony will finish them if placed in the upper story, but 
they must be removed before they are ready to hatch and placed in nuclei or 
wherever needed. I have not found it necessary to protect the cells if they are 
just ready to hatch, but prefer to have them hatch in nursery cages. 

The young queen or virgin as she is now called should not be disturbed, 
as annoying the bees at this time is likely to cause the bees to destroy her. In ten 
days if the honey is coming in you will usually find the young queen has been 
mated and has started laying. She is now ready to send away, if desired. 

Rey. Mr. Moore: Is it your experience that you should have thirty cells? 

A:—I have had as many as sixty-five or seventy with a strong colony. 

Q.—It would need to be a pretty strong colony? 

A.—Once the cells are started you will find lots of colonies that will finish 
them up. 

Mr. Curyster: After you get them started twelve hours where do you put 
them ? 

A.—On some strong colonies to finish up. 

Q.—Would it not be better to allow them to get these cells just before they 
are sealed over? 

_  A.—You might just as well have them in that time draw out two or three 
more batches. | 

@.—The colony you put them in above the excluder; do you suppose they 
will put in enough royal jelly to make good queens? 

A.—It would depend on the honey flow at that time. I would prefer some 
hatching brood up in the top story. You will find that the bees will take hold 
of them quickly. 

Mr. Haperer: Don’t you think that if the second colony below is working 
on extra comb, you will get better results? 

A.—There is no doubt you do. There is just one point there. I am a Heddon 
hive man. Most of you use the Langstroth hive. We usually have a surplus of 
brood to dispose of at that time. We very often have an excess of hatching brood 
on top of the hive. 

(.—When is the best time to raise queens? 

A.—During the honey flow, the latter part of June or the first of July. 

Q.—Would it not cause a strong colony to swarm if you put them there to 
finish ? 

A.—Not if you have young queens in that colony. In fact I do not think 
it would make any difference. I have heard a good deal of discussion about mating 
queens in the top of the hive, but I have never had success in doing that. 

Q.—What do you do with your sixty-five queens? 

-A.—I use them in nuclei. 

Q.—Don’t you find that some colonies are better queen cell developers than 
others ? 
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A.—There is no doubt they are. You will usually find if you have a dark 
colony that they will finish up queen cells better than a light one. They draw 
them out better than brighter colored bees. 

Q.—Do you ever find that they do not draw out the cells? 

A.—Very rarely. You must not give it to a weak colony. ‘They should be 
fed if there is not a honey flow. Last year it was very hot and some of them 
got overheated, I left them in the sun for a few minutes, and I do not think 
one of them hatched. 

Q.—Will not a chill sometimes prevent them from hatching? 

A.—Yes, if the queen cell is allowed to remain where it is until a few hours 
before the queen is ready to gnaw itself out you would have no difficulty in removing 
the cells and I do not think you would find one out of one hundred that would not 
hatch. 

Rev. Mr. Moors: It has been said that if you take the queens from a 
swarming colony it is apt to perpetuate the swarming instinct ? 

A.—That is a pretty big question to answer. ‘That was discussed last month 
in Bee Gleanings. 

Mr. Dunn: I think there is a whole lot in these little things. They do not 
always work out in practical work. 

Mr. BispeE: Some exceptionally good queens swarm. It is not always the 
fault of the queen. Sometimes it is caused by the fact that they have not been 
given sufficient room. If you give the queen plenty of room in which to work 
it will largely eliminate swarming. 


THE BEEKEEPERS’ OUTLOOK FOR 1919. 
R. EH. L. Harxnzss, Iroquois. - 


We know that the year 1918 was a very prosperous one for the beekeepers. 
During the winter it did not look as if we were going to have a very large yield. 
It was very cold, and in some instances there was injury to the bees where they 
were wintered outdoors. Those who wintered indoors were a little more fortunate. 
The time came when we wished to see our bees removed from the cellar. The 
weather was very bad and windy, with the result that day after day passed and 
my bees were not removed from the cellar until the 5th day of May. That may 
seem very late. I believe many of our bees are removed from the cellar too early 
in the spring. I never think of moving my bees until the 25th April, and I like 
to have them moved by the 5th of May. Last year the morning of the 5th of May 
was very pleasant weather, and I went to work and moved the bees. Along about 
ten o’clock it clouded up, quite a wind came up, and it was cold. Part of my 
bees were in the cellar and part of them were out trying to fly, and I saw a good 
many of them perishing. I stopped the work, and then said “I will continue 
putting them out” and I did so. The conditions were very much against me 
and I was quite down in the mouth about it. I am a very strong advocate of 
stimulating my bees in the spring by feeding them. I find that the colonies that 
I feed prove out best in the season’s work. I do not care how strong a colony 
may be or how much stores they may have, I give them some feed in some form 
or another. If my colonies are strong I simply uncap some of the stores they have. 
Tf not I feed sugar syrup. The idea is to keep the queen active.. The very fact 
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that she is moving honey from one part of the hive to another is going to stimulate 
her. I have abandoned the overhead feeding because of the fact that the queen 
has to move the stores which stimulates her. 

This winter is the reverse of last winter, we have mild weather and very little 
snow. It is hard to say what effect that will have on the clover. Poor conditions 
in the spring will injure the clover more than the bad conditions in the winter. 
Late frosts in the spring will affect the clover crop. I do not believe it will have 
such a marked effect on heavy soil, but on light sandy soil it will have a serious 
effect. 

It is my opinion that prices will remain fairly high. There is a shortage 
of sugar, although we are getting sufficient for our present needs. Sugar prices 
will remain high, and we know that sugar prices largely control other sweets. 
Honey is one of our most favored sweets apart from sugar. We cannot expect 
to get the prices we did in 1918, but I am looking for a price in the neighborhood 
of 15¢. or 18c. I am not looking for a 25c. market for honey this year. I feel 
that we would be extremely selfish if we did expect that price. I believe it will 
be a long time before honey prices are back to the old level of 10c. 

Q.—When do you uncap to feed the bees? 

A.—I uncap the outside combs and get them carrying. The object is to get 
them to move the honey from one part of the hive to another. 

Q.—Leave it next to the brood or just where it is? 

A.—Leave it just where it is, simply go out with the capping knife and shave 
off the capping, pick the capping up carefully. . 

Mr. WepstEeR: You seem to want to move them from the cellar on the 25th 
April or the 5th May, might there not be a day in between that would do just 
as well? 

A.—That is the period, I never think of moving them before the 25th April, 
and do not like to leave it later than the 5th May. Any time in between will do. 
I live in Dundas County, in the eastern part of the Province. 

Q.—When do you put them in the cellar? 

A.—tLast year I put them in the cellar on the 20th November. I let them 
stay out as long as I think they are going to get a nice flight, and as soon as I 
think the last flight is over I put them in the cellar. In many instances they will 
be out in November for two or three weeks without a flight, I do not like that 
because I find that the consumption of stores during a period like that is serious. 

Q.—What have you against overhead feeding? 

A.—I cannot say that I have anything against it, but I find that feeding from 
under is easier for me with the feeder I have. If you feed from below you do 
not let the heat escape. You can put your syrup in from the back with a long 
spouted can. All I use in the feeder is a half-inch auger hole, and if I want to 
close the entrance I use a cork. .You are not bothered by robbers, because a half- 
inch hole is easily guarded by the bees. You can have a number of these feeders 
on hand and feed fifty to one hundred hives easily. 

Mr. Hopczrrs: The Directors at their meeting recommended to the Asso- 
ciation that they forward to Ottawa a resolution urging them to protect the 
interest of the beekeepers by amending the pure food regulations so that the 
manufacture of other substances in imitation of honey should be prohibited. 

Mr. Srppatp: It will not be necessary to discuss that very much, because 
everybody will be in favor of it. JI move the adoption of such a resolution. 
Seconded by Mr. Wrssrsr and carried. 
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THe CHairMAN: The Directors appointed a Press Committee last night, 
composed of Messrs. Dr. Gates, Byer and Sibbald. 

Mr. Sippautp: I hope you will all be willing to contribute an article to the 
Bee Journal, we intend asking you to do so. We will soon have a meeting, and 
we will try and outline a programme and will ask beekeepers to contribute to 
each number. 

Mr. Dunn: I am glad that we have a press committee, and have no doubt 
that they will do their duty. _ I do not like to see big head lines across a paper 
“Honey Must Come Down.” Honey should not come down until sugar comes 
down. A chemist told the Italian Government something about honey that caused 
them to send one ship load of three thousand tons ‘to Italy for their soldiers. Every 
Italhan soldier carried a little tin of honey for his daily ration. If it has three 
times the food value of any other sweet, why should it not be worth three times 
the price of any other sweet? Every bit of honey that goes into our system goes 
to nourish the body, and is made into blood, and there is not one bit of it wasted. 
I do not know that I would take 20c. a pound for my next year’s crop right now. 
I know that I would not, because I am too good a sport for one thing. 

Mr. Hopgerrs: We are practically all agreed that the price will be lower than 
last year, even if it is one cent a pound lower it will appeal to the city women, 
and they are going to be looking out for honey next year, and if it is cheaper 
they will buy more of it. If it is only down one cent they will buy more than they 
did last year. 

Mr. Evans: J want to make a suggestion in connection with the resolution as 
to the legislation against imitation honey. It is practically useless to send a resolu- 
tion unless you have somebody there to back it up. J would suggest that we send 
the President down to look after our interest. 

Mr. Hotmes: I think that is an excellent suggestion. 

Mr. Myers: That is a matter of finance. If we have the money it is a good 
suggestion. 

Mr. Dunn: What we want is legislation to prevent anyone from mixing honey 
with anything else, and calling it honey. 

Mr. GarprarTH: Would it not be well to insist that the percentage of food value 
should be stated on the package. It is my experience that the people of Toronto 
are willing to pay if they get the value. I was never asked why I was asking 30c. 
per pound, but I have heard them say “ We do not want to pay out money for sugar 
syrup.” 

Mr. Covsr: I don’t know anybody who could look after this matter better than 
Mr. Hodgetts. He has had experience in this kind of work, and I know he would 
know who to get in touch with. I move that Mr. Hodgetts be on that committee. 

Mr. Hopcetts: I think the matter might well be left in the hands of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Mr. Wepster: You have heard the motion that Mr. Hodgetts and Mr. Arm- 
strong attend to this matter, all in favor signify. Carried. | 
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THE SUGAR SITUATION. 
Won. A. WziIR, TORONTO. 


The matter of sugar was kept in view right from last spring. When we saw 
that there would be a great difficulty in convincing the authorities that granulated 
sugar was the only thing that would do for beekeepers, we set to work vigorously 
to see what could be done. We secured what they call sugar crystals. A number of 
visits were made to Ottawa, and we found that they were very much opposed to any 
granulated sugar being allowed to the beekeepers, and they substituted raw sugar 
crystals for it, and we pointed out that would not do. They pointed out to us that 
the stocks of. granulated sugar were very low in the warehouses and refineries, and 
they could not promise any definite quantity, but they promised to do what they 
could. | 
As a result of the conference of the beekeepers on July 5th we advised to hold 
sufficient stores against a possible shortage of sugar. JI am very glad to say that at 
the last moment, about the third week in August, we were allowed to issue permits, 
and 2,232 permits were issued. After the permits were issued we found that at least 
50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of the beekeepers secured their required allotment. 
Hivery beekeeper was treated on the same basis. There was no deviation from the 
general plan. We have every reason to be thankful to the Canada Food Board for 
the way they handled our interest. We are assured that unless something very un- 
usual happens during the coming season there will he no difficulty in securing what 
we require. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 
(Answered by H. G. SIBBALD, CLAUDE.) 


().—T have two pure-bred Italians, and five hybrids. When is the best time to 
Itahanize, and what is the best and cheapest way? Blacks all around me. 

A.—In the beginning of the clover season. 

Q.—Has this Association any way of purchasing supplies, other than bees and 
queens at a discount for its members? 

A.—The Ontario Beekeepers Association have not gone into that at all, it-has 
always been left to the local societies, except that we did something in the sugar 
question. 

Q.—Has there been any noticeable bad effect to close breeding without introduc- 
ing new stock? 

A.—The tendency would be for the bees to go black year by year. It pays to 
introduce new queens. 

Q.—Is it advisable to mill up extracting combs that have been on hives that had 
American Foul Brood ? 

A.—TI do not think it is wise to melt them up unless they had much pollen in 
them. I would not melt them up if they were perfectly white. 

Q.—Will not the raising of the annual dues to $1.50 per year be the cause of a 
good many dropping their membership from the association ? 
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A.—I do not-think so, as 25c. or 50c. is very little, and if the members do not 
value the Association more than that they might as well drop out as stay in. ‘The 
premium they get is worth more than the $1.50. 

Q.—Can you suggest any way to stop bees from robbing when using Boardman 
entrance feeders ? 

A.—If you feed only in the evening you will overcome the robbing. 

Q.—Can you give any good reason for using stands, sufficient to warrant the 
purchase of them? | 

A.—Hive stands are necessary, they save the hive bottoms and they are conven- 
ient. I don’t think any up-to-date beekeeper would do without hive stands. 

Q.—Is it necessary to have top ventilation during the honey season ? 

A.—I do not think it is necessary to have top ventilation during the honey flow. 
I would use bottom ventilation in preference. 

Q.—Give a few hints on spring management, and the building up of colonies 
in the spring? 

A.—That would require quite a long answer: First examine the colonies for 
stores and queens; contract the combs, close them up as tight as possible and close 
the entrance so as to prevent robbing. Keep them warm, and then leave them alone 
until about May, when you should clean up the hives and clip the queen. If you have 
a weak colony put in a division board and pack them up nice and tight. 

Q.—How can candied honey be removed from the combs? 

A.—I do not know any better way than to melt the combs; another way would 
be to feed it to the bees in the spring. 

Mr. Harxness: Keep candied honey lke that for feeding in the spring. This 
spring I had honey that was absolutely hard, you could not cut it with a knife. The 
bees carried in water and worked it up perfectly. 

Q.—Can, bees be moved or shipped a distance of say twenty miles early in the 
spring before they are flying regularly ? 

A.—I would say they could. _ 

(.—What is against moving bees in cold, or cool weather? 

A.—The only thing I know of is that the combs are brittle and apt to break. 

Q.—I would like to know the cause of spring dwindling, after the bees have 
had their first fly? 

A.—The cause is poor wintering, old bees in the fall before. If bees are winter- 
ed under favorable conditions they will be nearly as young in the spring as when put 
away in the fall. If the hives are old and damp, the bees age in the winter, and soon 
die off when they come out in the ‘spring. 

().—How best can I increase the number of colonies and still get a crop of white 
honey ? 

A.—You can put up so many brood combs in the supers and then divide them 
into nuclei; that leaves your colony almost intact, then give them a queen. If you 
do that early in the season you will have good colonies in the fall. 

Q.—If you were stocked with eight frame Hoffman hives would you continue 
using them or commit suicide? 

A.—I have always considered the Hoffman frames a considerable nuisance. I 
would advise you to spend your idle time whittling off the spacing device, you will 
soon get them allright. 
| Q.—If you were making double walled hives would you consider two inches of 

packing (planer shavings) between half inch walls lined with building paper suffi- 
cient for the Niagara District? 
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A.—I would think it would be all right. It might be better to have three inches. 

Q.—Can anybody in the gathering put forward any arguments for or against 
the large hive, twelve or thirteen frame? 

A.—That is a matter that every beekeeper will have to figure out for himself. 
I would think a lady could handle an eight frame hive easier than a larger one. Hor 
comb honey, small hives are the best. A larger beekeeper can do with a large hive, 
he does not have to examine them so often. 

Q.—For a good quality of honey should it be pailed up as soon as the scum 
forms on top of the honey, or left in the honey can to ripen still more? 

A.—In our district we never see any scum on the honey. I have bought honey 
that had.quite a lot of scum on it. I would tin the honey up immediately and save 
all the flavor, and keep it away from dampness. 

Q.—Do the majority of beekeepers sell their honey to retail men at the same 
price as they sell it to the wholesalers? 

A.—I do not think they do. The majority are making a difference between 
the retail and wholesale price. 

Q.—Does the consumer get his-honey at the same price as the wholesaler ? 

A.—He should not. 

Q.—If one had a colony in the cellar weak and short of stores, yet not too weak 
to build up, would it be advisable to set it out on a warm day such as we have had 
recently and feed sugar syrup the same as you would in the fall and put it back in 
the cellar in the evening? 

A.—I would say you could set it out and shake the bees, and take a comb or two 
into the house and fill them with sugar syrup by pouring it in, and then take it back 
and set it in the hive right beside the cluster and then put the hive back in the cellar. 

Q.—Why take the hive out of the cellar? 

A.—If it was a fine day you could handle them better, it would not do them 
any harm to have a little fly. If the weather was cold you could do it in the cellar. 

Q.—What size container is best in which to sell honey to the wholesale trade? 

A.—That is a hard question to answer because there is a demand for 60 Ib. cans 
and 10 lb. cans and 5 lb. cans. If you have no special demand it would be wel! to 
put up some in each size. The retail trade calls for the 5lb. tin. 

Q.—What is the present price of honey? 

A.—I think about 20c. to 25c. The people who bought at 2%c. are trying to 
get out of it without losing, and they are holding up the price to 28c. and 30c. 

Q.—Will honey go down in price from now till the new stock comes in? 

A.—I do not think it is likely to go down any further. 

Q.—Is it advisable to ré-queen as soon as you notice paralysis ? 

A.—I think so. | 

Q.—What is the best top packing for hives, and what should be the thickness of 
ItPi 

A.—There are a number of packings used, and I think they are all good. Of 
course if you use shavings, or leaves or chaff, you would require more than if you 
used cork dust. You require about a foot for leaves or chaff, and about seven or 
eight inches for shavings, and I suppose you could do with a little less cork. 

Q.—Would it be advisable to keep bees on the roof of a house in the city, or 
would the wind seriously affect them ? 

A.—People do keep bees in that way where they cannot get any other place, I 
would prefer to have them on the ground. 

A Member: I put eight hives of bees up in a bedroom one fall and they were 
all right until it got cold. 
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Q.—Is there any law to compel careless beekeepers to get rid of European Foul 
Brood? If not, how can a beekeeper who cleans his yard of this disease keep his ap- 
lary clean? | 

A.—You could send for an inspector to clean up the neighborhood. 

Q.—Does the Isle of Wight disease infect the soil or yard with the result that 
a new stock of bees located on the same site will be attacked by the same disease? 
If so how long is the infection virile ? 

A.—I do not know about that. 

(.—Does the disappearing disease and bee paralysis infect the yard similarly? 

A.—Not in paralysis. I am not sure about the other. 

Q.—How is syrup for fall feeding usually made? Is the syrup boiled? What 
proportion of sugar is used ? 

A.—I bring the water to a boil and then put it in a can. We weigh the water 
so as to have about sixty pounds. We then put into that water about one hundred 
pounds of sugar, and stir it until it makes a clear syrup. That saves the trouble of 
putting the sugar on and off of the stove. The sugar going into the water in that 
way cools it rapidly, so that you can feed it almost right away. 

@.—When the weather is cold as it was last September, what is the best way to 
take honey from the bees? Will the bee escape do the trick? 

A.—I do not use a bee escape, I suppose I am out of fashion in that regard. 
It is very easy to get the bees off by the escape method in September. They are us- 
ually well down in the brood. There is only a small cluster up in the combs. It is 
only a matter of shaking them and brushing them when you can get them off. The 
bee escape is a slower method in the cold weather. 

Moved by Mr. Couse and seconded by Mr. Bisbee, that the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be extended to the Government for the use of the room in which to hold the 
Convention. Carried. 
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Dairymen’s Association of Eastern Ontario 


The Forty-second Annual Convention of the Dairymen’s Association of East- 
ern Ontario was held in Belleville on Thursday and Friday, January 9th and 10th, 
1919. ‘The attendance was well above the average, and the programme very at- 
tractive and helpful. The exhibit of cheese was large, and of excellent quality, 
and added much to the interest and value of the Convention. The President, 
R. G. Leggett, Newboro, presided at nearly all sessions. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
R. G. Leceretrt, NEwsoro. 


“ It is with pleasure that I welcome you to the Forty-second Annual Convention 
of the Eastern Dairymen’s Association, at Belleville. While it is a pleasure to 
welcome you I cannot do so without paying a tribute to our gallant men and 
women to whom we owe so much in this world-wide war. The last time we met 
in convention we felt the shadow and burden of the war; at the present time the 
clouds are lifting, the burden is being removed, and we are looking forward to a 
year of peace and prosperity throughout the world. 

You will no doubt remember that the.city of Belleville enjoys the unique 
distinction of being the birth-place of “Organized Dairy Instruction.” This 
system was first proposed by Mr. J. R. Dargavel, Honorary President; Mr. G. G. 
Publow, Chief Dairy Instructor; and the late Senator Derbyshire. Looking back 
over the past sixteen years, a marked improvement is easily noticed. At the be- 
ginning, prosecutions for adulterated milk were numerous, but recent reports from 
our Instructors show that at the present time such prosecutions are rare. 

Since our last meeting many changes have taken place, changes which have 
affected all kinds of industries and occupations. Some have prospered, and some 
have not; but the dairy business has held its own. Personally, I would advise 
dairymen to stand by the dairy products of Canada—especially cheese. I have 
more faith in the dairy business to-day than ever before: “It has stood the test in 
war time, and we know it will stand the test in peace time.” 

The speaker then referred to the cold spring, the hot dry spell in July and 
August, and the cold and rainy September and October, as causes for a reduction 
of nearly 6,000,000 pounds in the output of cheese for 1918. 

Favorable mention was then made of the National Dairy Council. The 
speaker then said: “In closing, I take much pleasure on behalf of the Association 
in tendering the thanks of the Dairymen to the Departments of Agriculture both 
Provincial and Federal, for the splendid assistance rendered.” 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The following were appointed as a Nominating Committee: J. A. Sanderson, 
T. A. Thompson, J. A. Kerr, A. J. Robertson, W. H. Olmstead, John Steel. 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


The following were appointed a Committee on Resolutions: Henry Glen- 
dinning, Neil Fraser, Wm. Brown, G. A. Gillespie, D. Muirhead, Geo, Smith. 


A SURVEY OF DAIRY FARMS IN OXFORD COUNTY. 


Mr. A. Lerrou, B.S.A., O.A.C., Guelph, gave an address on the results of a 
survey of dairy farms in Oxford County. See report of a similar address delivered 
at the Western Convention. 


ADDRESS. 
Dr. J. H. GRispaALE, Deputy MINISTER oF AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA, 


I am very glad indeed to find myself once more in a position to address the 
members of the Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s Association in Council gathered for 
the forty-second time. 

The volume of business done by dairymen is simply enormous. It is incom- 
prehensible to one who sees only a bit of the dairying in one part of the country, 
and yet it seems to me we have only touched the fringe of the possible. In this 
immediate neighborhood, the development has been very great, and it might be 
congidered to have reached the apex of possibility, but in many other parts of Ont- 
ario, for instance to the far north of us where there is a stretch of land some 250 
miles long and 50 to 100 miles wide of quite as fertile land as can be found in 
any other part of this Dominion, and which is completely untouched, it is possible 
to carry on dairying profitably. We have demonstrated at two or three points, 
and we know that when that country is opened up, the great dairy industry may 
be developed. I am of the opinion from what I know of that country that. that 
is the industry which will permit of its being opened up, and together with beef 
cattle it will be the principal thing to. develop that country. 

The same thing is observable in the West. Every Province has shown tre- 
mendous development along these lines, and much ‘greater development is possible 
and advisable. We have in this industry an outlet for our surplus feed and for 
our manufacturing inclinations that no other country opens up. The oppor- 
tunities in Canada and in the United States and in Argentina and Australasia for 
immediate expansion of the live stock industry and of dairying are enormous, 
Europe finds herself at the present time something over 150,000,000 head of live 
stock short of what she had before the war. Canada is in considerably better 
shape, in that respect, than she was at the beginning of the war. 

I am safe in saying that the quality of our dairy cattle is even better than it 
was four or five years ago. We may congratulate ourselves on having made this 
progress at a time when everything was so exceedingly dear, but possibly the fact 
that things were dear, is responsible for the progress that we have made. Whena |. 
man is feeding three or four cent meal and a cent to a cent and a half a pound hay 
to dairy cows, he begins to look more carefully at the kind of cow he is giving it 
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to, and that is responsible, in a measure, for the marked improvement that is ob- 
servable in this Province as well as in Quebec and in some of the other Provinces. 

The United States has increased the number of her cattle; Australasia and 
Argentina have increased. I mention these so as to enable you to realize what lies 
ahead of you in this country and what chances we have of competing with these 
other countries which have the advantage over us in some respects. The climatic 
conditions in New Zealand, Australia and Argentina are considerably better than 
they are here for dairying and for sheep and beef. They also have the advantage 
in the United States in some respects. But we have the advantage of being more 
close to the market than the United States; we are just about half as far from the 
market as Argentina, and we are only about a quarter of the distance of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand; hence our chance of getting our produce on that market 
in good shape and at a low cost. The United States is practically the same dis- 
tance from the European market as we are, and at the present, is shipping enor- 
mous quantities of meat and dairy products, but there is no doubt that in a few 
years, instead of exporting dairy products, the United States will find herself im- 
porting. In fact the United States is importing to-day, and there is no doubt she 
will be importing beef as she was four or five years ago. Her population is likely 
to grow in the near future, and the population that is sure to come to her shores 
is not of that class that is likely to settle on the land and increase the output of 
her farms; on the contrary it is such that will settle in the towns and villages 
and increase the consumption of farm products. 

Hence we may say that the United States as a meat producing nation, barr- 
ing possibly bacon, will be eliminated from the competition. 

The market of Europe is likely to be somewhat limited and restricted by the 
purchasing ability of the European nations, and it is up to us to bend every effort 
to try to establish ourselves as producers of the best quality of goods of a uniform 
grade, and to be able to produce a uniform supply in order that European coun- 
tries may look to Canada as the source of their supplies for the future. For the 
next two or three years our efforts should be to establish ourselves permanently on 
this market. In order to do this, there are two things that we must keep in 
mind. In the first place we must have a better quality of goods. I was very 
pleased indeed to learn from the Cheese Commission that Canadian cheese, partic- 
ularly from this district, have been remarkably good. Therefore, I do not suppose it 
is to be hoped that you will make much progress along that line, but in other parts 
of Canada, there is room for improvement, and there is certainly room for ex- 
pansion. 

In butter there is a great deal of room for improvement. There is one other 
product that we export—condensed milk—on which we have built up a very con- 
siderable industry. We are shipping to-day, and have been for some years, large 
quantities of this product, and in the Department of Agriculture we have been 
making a special effort to control the quality of this product as it left this coun- 
try, so that it will have a good reputation in the markets of the world. We have 
managed to hold the market, and I see no reason why we should not continue to hold 
it. We will then have another string to our bow. The market for condensed milk 
is not confined to England, but it is shipped to almost every part of the world, 
and the dairymen of this country will find themselves in a position to command 
a higher price for their product than they have been able to command in the past. 
IT know that to a certain class in this room, the condensery is rather objection- 
able. I see no reason for any opposition to it, and it is a great advantage to the 
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farmer, because he can demand a higher price for his milk, and the farmers are 
exceedingly anxious to get the highest price. 

What can we do as farmers to establish ourselves more firmly than ever in 
this dairy industry? In the first place, we must increase the product of our 
herds. You have listened hour after hour to discussions on this point of bringing 
up the yield of the average herd. Progress has been made in the last few years, 
but still further progress is possible. Our cows have increased in product by about 
50 per cent. in the last eight or ten years, and there is no reason why the average 
cow should not increase by 50 per cent. more in the next three or four years. That 
sounds like a pretty large order, but it is quite possible. It is quite possible to in- 
crease the yield of our dairy cows by 50 per cent. in the next four or five years. 
I say that in spite of the present high prices of feeds of all kinds. This is the 
time to do it, because we will appreciate all the more the importance of keeping 
only the best cows and eliminating the poor ones, and we will appreciate all the 
more the importance of keeping the progeny from the best and using the right 
kind of a sire. My experience has been that good feeding and good care and good 
selection and breeding pays in every instance. The middle of the cow is the big 
feature of that animal, .and if you gratify the instincts of the cow by giving her 
something to satisfy the middle, she is going to give you something to satisfy the 
cravings of your purse—something that will pay for all the feed you give her. Even 
at $60 a ton for oil cake meal, or $30 or $40 a ton for bran, and even hay at $20 
a ton, it will pay. . 

Breeding and selection should be taken up by every man on the farm. Some 
one has said that the bull is half the herd, but if it happens to be a scrub bull, 
he is nearly all the herd. The scrub bull has done more to injure the dairy in- 
dustry than any lack of interest or carelessness on the part of our farmers in this 
country. The use of a pure-bred female is also necessary. Many farmers think 
that it is impossible ‘for them to undertake breeding operations with pure-bred 
animals, the cost being so high, but the cost is not so extravagant if you under- 
take to start off in a small way. It is a mere bagatelle if we start with one or 
two, as we should, and build up. 


T can remember somewhere about twenty odd years ago being a teacher in a 
little country school in the Eastern part of Ontario, and a neighbor, four or five 
miles away, came ‘to me because I had displayed some little artistic ability, to get 
me to sketch the marking of a couple of Holstein heifers he had bought from 
someone near Belleville here. I did it with pleasure. These were the first pure- 
bred Holsteins in that neighborhood, and the man was looked on as a fool to have 
paid $75 apiece for these two heifers. That man has sold since that time, many 
thousand dollars worth of pure-bred bulls, and he has bought very few females, 
not more than half a dozen altogether since that time. He had a sale the other 
day where he sold something like fifty odd head and kept a herd for himself, and 
he sold his farm to hig son. The cattle brought just about twice as much as the 
farm. That is the result of one little investment in a couple of pure-bred heifers 
and eliminating the scrub cattle. At the time of his dispersal sale, he had noth- 
ing but pure-bred cattle on his farm, and had probably three times the value in 
live stock that he had in land, although he had a good farm. | 

The man who is interested in live stock cannot have too many outlets. It 
is imperative that he should not be tied down to any one line. I do not say that a 
farmer who is running a dairy farm should also attempt to keep sheep and beef . 
cattle, or to branch out into too many lines, but I do say the country as a whole 
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should have these different lines if we are going to make the progress, and have 
the prosperity that we should have in this country where the climatic conditions 
and the soil and the market conditions are so good. 

In addition to better breeding, we should have better housing. I want to 
say that there is much room for progress in the matter of buildings, much room 
for such modifications as will result to the advantage of the live stock. There are 
just two points in this connection that I would fee to mention to-day ; first, better 
lighting; second, better ventilation. 

To light a stable up properly in the day time, is the simplest matter in the 
world. The putting in of a few good, large windows is an inexpensive operation 
and one that can be done by the farmer himself on a rainy day or in the fall or 
at some other time when he cannot work outside. At the Experimental Farm 
we have been making a study of the lighting of buildings, and we have been 
examining barns all over Canada. Those of you who have had the opportunity 
of visiting our barns at Ottawa, in the last few years, know how exceedingly light 
they are. In fact one barn, that we call the experimental barn, is Just one window 
after another with no more than a foot between them. ‘These windows are about 
six feet high. You might say that is overdoing it, but I do not think it is. We 
have been using that barn now for seven years, and we have never seen any ill 
effects from that super-abundance of glass. We use double windows, which makes 
it a little more expensive but, on a cold January day when the sun‘is shining, 
the benefit is incomprehensible to a man who has a cow barn that is lighted by’ 
one or two little windows. The effect upon the cattle is astonishing. We have 
taken cattle in there, and in a short time they have more than doubled their 
output. I won’t go so far as to say that lighting the barns will do that but, if 
you give a cow good light, good feed and good ventilation, it will have that effect 
upon her productive ability. In that barn, which is the best lighted one we have, 
we have always had the most profitable cows. Not only is that barn well lighted, 
but every ten feet along the wall, there are inlets for fresh air, and two large 
outlets in the ceiling to allow for the exit of the foul air. With such splendid 
ventilation, with such perfect lighting, no cow, if properly attended to, will object 
to doing her best, and every cow in that barn seems to put forth her very best 
effort. 

There is one error that is made by some farmers, and that is raising the 
ceiling too high. Don’t get them too high. Put your windows as high as you 
can and as low as you can. You say, “ What have all these points to do with 
the building up of our dairy industry?” ‘The more cheaply we can produce, the 
more certainly can we command the market of to-day and to-morrow and the 
future. The more milk our cows produce, the more cheaply can we produce 
butter and cheese, and every one of these points I have mentioned are points 
which we have found to be important, and absolutely necessary in producing milk 
cheaply,—good feed, better feeding, better housing, better ventilation and better 
lighting. 

Laspor Savine Drvicus.—I could stand right here and name you two or three 
dozen labor-saving devices, but I would not urge upon you to install every labor- 
saving plan that you hear of, because you would want to get your pocket book 
extended and to make your herds more profitable than they are to-day to purchase 
these inventions, but there are certainly labor-saving devices which may be advan- 
tageously introduced on every farm. Among these, are the silo and the litter carriers 
and feed carriers; and there is one invention that has come on the market recently 
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—the milking machine—that is such a labor-saving device that it has saved a 
number of farms during the last couple of years. I could name at least half a 
dozen farmers in the neighborhood of Ottawa who have introduced the milking 
machine rather than quit the farm. It was either purchase a milking machine or 
leave the farm, and they chose the milking machine, and it has given them 
satisfaction. The milking machine is an implement that has come to stay. We 
have given it a thorough trial on the Experimental Farm. We have tried ten 
different machines, and we know what to say about them when a man comes along 
asking for information. 

The milking machine will enable you to keep a few more cows and to handle 
them a little bit better than you did before. I saw this milking machine some 
1% years ago, and I was absolutely opposed to it; but since that time the manufac- 
turers have done a great deal to improve them, and now they are giving satisfaction. 
We have at the present time several machines manufactured on the Canadian 
market that are giving good satisfaction, and if you write to our Department we 
will send you literature with reference to all of these machines. The milking 
machine is here to stay, and it is a machine that is not expensive for the work 
that it does. If you are going to operate the machine yourself, you should first 
take lessons from your wife as to how to keep it clean; otherwise you will get 
into trouble. 

I have heard several complaints as to the scarcity of coarse grains. There 
is a demand to the south of us and in Europe for these coarse grains, at almost 
any price, provided facilities can be secured for transporting them over there. 
We are in receipt quite frequently of requests for coarse grains of one kind and 
another. Hence we are not expecting the price to go down. The price of these 
grains is high in comparison to what it was a few years ago, but we must admit 
that the same condition applies to milk. It is relatively just as high if not higher 
than the feeds; and cheese and butter are in the same condition. Milk sold in 
the city is even higher, relatively, than it was, in comparison with the price of feed, 
four or five years ago. For the sake of saving a few dollars in feed, it does not 
pay to sacrifice your herd. 

There is no question that in a year or two we are going to have feed to 
export from this country, and there is no doubt that feeds are likely to drop fairly 
quickly. Europe is quite impressed with the importance of producing all the grain 
she can, and she is going to do it next year. You know the tremendous change 
that took place in Great Britain last year. Grain production increased by some- 
thing over 100 per cent. last year, not entirely on account of the area, but they 
had a much better crop, and it is undisputed that they will grow a big crop in 
1919, and we are growing a big crop. Hence feeds are likely to be much cheaper. 
With a shortage of 150,000,000 head of cattle and other live stock in Europe, 
do you think dairy products are likely to fall quickly? I do not see how they could. 
It seems to me an absolute impossibility for these things to go down. Great 
Britain will take all the dairy products and poultry and eggs that we can give 
her—very much more than we are producing at the present time. Denmark and 
Holland and Belgium are not in a position to furnish Great Britain with the 
things she needs, and will not be able to do so for some little time. Their live 
stock population has decreased so enormously, and they cannot hope, for eight 
or ten years, to become normal. But in the case of swine it will take much less 
time. Therefore I think a period of good prices is looming before us in dairy 
products and poultry. I cannot see how it will be otherwise, and I see no reason 
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why we should not extend our herds and flocks and do everything we can to 
improve them. In that way we will build up and establish ourselves on these 
markets, and have such a reputation that it will enable us to continue indefinitely 
along these lines. 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY COMPANY FOR ONTARIO. 


Mr. H. B. Cowan, PETERBORO. 


_ I have been asked to report for the committee that has been investigating 
the possibilities of establishing a Co-operative Dairy Company in Ontario. Most 
of you are familiar with what is proposed, and it may not be necessary for me 
to go into that at length, but I will just outline briefly what has been done so far. 

The proposal is to establish a co-operative dairy company in Ontario and it 
is a sign of the times. It grows out of the great success that has attended the 
Farmers’ Company in Western Canada during the past ten or twelve years. 
Noticing the success these companies have made in thé West, some two years ago, 
the United Farmers appointed a committee with the object of seeing if a company 
could be established in Ontario that would take over and operate some of the 
cheese factories. 

That committee at first did not do very much, because of the conditions that 
prevailed in connection with the cheese trade—the product being bought by the 
Cheese Commission—but we all know that condition will change before long, and 
the committee got busy and investigated conditions as thoroughly as they could. 
We are all pretty familiar with conditions in Ontario, and what we wanted to 
find out was whether it would be practicable to establish a company of the same 
kind as has succeeded so well in the West. It was my privilege last year to be 
in the West, and to have opportunities of discussing the matter fully with the 
officers of the Saskatchewan Elevator Company, and later, with the officers of thé 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries. I found that most of these men had been 
brought up in Ontario and were familiar with Ontario conditions. They were 
unanimously of the opinion that such a company could be established in Ontario. 

I have heard the remark made that conditions were different in Ontario than 
in the West, and they are different in a number of respects, but they are not so 
different as might be supposed. When the elevator company was established in 
Saskatchewan, the majority of the elevators were in the hands of the big milling 
concerns, and in the face of that competition they succeeded, eight years ago, in 
establishing this Elevator Company. The first year they erected 80 elevators, 
and they have gone ahead year by year, until now they have control of 314 grain 
elevators. ‘They have their own big terminal elevators at Port Arthur and Fort 
Wilham, and they have made a great success of operating their company, and they 
show a handsome profit every year, one year making as high as $675,000. 

Supposing the farmers of Prince Edward County decided that they wanted 
to establish a similar company, they would put all their factories into it, and 
there would be a local organization in connection with each factory, and these 
local committees would meet and advise in connection with the factory and the 
engaging of makers, and would meet once a year and appoint delegates who would 
attend the annual meeting of the central company. These delegates, from among 
themselves, would appoint their Board of Directors who would control the whole 
company. It is simply carrying out the principle of co-operation, which we have 
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already in connection with our dairy industry to a very considerable extent, but 
carrying it still further so as to have control of the product. 

Two years ago the Elevator Company decided to establish the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Creameries, Limited, and two-thirds of the creameries of Saskatche- 
wan have entered that company; they have about 19 creameries and two central 
cold storage plants, and they have another in the course of construction. During 
the past year, that company has shown a very large profit. They have found that 
unity of management has enabled them to make material economies, and give 
them far greater control of their product. 

Last September, we approached the Directors of the HKastern Dairymen’s 
Association and the Western Dairymen’s Association, and they appointed two 
representatives to meet with our committee from the United Farmers, and that 
combined committee has been carrying on the work since then. We held a meeting 
some time ago, in Toronto, and a whole afternoon was spent discussing these things, 
and the unanimous conclusion was that if such a company could be launched 
here in Ontario, it would be a great forward movement in the dairy industry. 

There is one big difference in Ontario from the West. At the time they 
started the Elevator Company, the farmers were being taken advantage of, and 
it is pretty well recognized that the factories in Ontario are not getting any undue 
profit out of this business. In one way, it will not be possible to make economies 
that otherwise would be made, yet it should be possible to make very ae 
economies. 

We went to one of the large firms that sells dairy supplies and outlined to 
the manager what is proposed, and asked if their company would be willing to 
make any material reduction in supplies to such a company. He said “ Naturally 
we would. We have to maintain men on the road to visit these factories, and we 
have trouble in making collections, and if we can sell supplies to one representative 
company for 500 or 600 factories, it would mean a great saving to us.” The 
Saskatchewan Creameries saved $5,000 this year in buying two lines of supplies. 
Very material savings can be made in many ways. 

J recently arranged with the Hon. Mr. Crerar to have three representative 
dairy farmerg from the East go to Saskatchewan and look over the situation 
independently and gather all the information they could about it, and come back 
and report. We only got word about a week ago that we could do this, and we 
arranged to have Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Empey and Mr. Anderson go out to the West. 
They came back last night, and I beer: they will be in a position to give some 
additional information. 

This matter was discussed at a meeting of the United Farmers, and the 
Hon. Mr. Henry has requested that the matter be brought before this Association, 
and if you approve of it, he desires that we come back to him and lay the facts 
before him. The Saskatchewan Government has been behind both these companies 
from the start. They have not given much direct financial assistance, but they 
gave them a special Act of Incorporation, and assisted them by giving them a 
loan, in return for which they took adequate security. 

As to how the factories would be taken over: In Saskatchewan they have a 
very noyel method. Stock which can be purchased at $50 in the first place, they” 
increase to $67. They decided they would appoint arbitrators to visit the different 
ereamcries and value them. The Government appointed one arbitrator and the local 
rhen appointed another arbitrator, and these men visited the different creameries 
and went into them thoroughly, and then said what they considered the property 
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was worth, and the patrons were given a chance to say whether they would take 
that price, and if they did they swapped the local stock for stock in that company. 
They issued a certain number of $25 shares and $100 shares, and they took over 
19 creameries. } 


It is hoped that this matter will be carefully considered here because, if it 
is operated in Ontario successfully, it will go a long way towards revolutionizing 
the basis upon which we have been conducting our dairy industry in the past. 


M. N. Empey: I do not propose to keep you but a very few moments. We 
were appointed hurriedly a week ago Saturday night, when we received a telephone 
message asking us to take this work up, and we started on Tuesday morning for 
the West, and we have been travelling day and night almost ever since. We had 
one day in Winnipeg and two days in Regina. I had hoped to have had a little 
more opportunity to-night to present a well prepared report upon the question. 
We were wonderfully interested in the advancement made by the United Grain 
Growers’ Association of Winnipeg. We visited the offices of the company and were 
courteously shown around their different departments. Their offices are in a large 
building owned by themselves. ‘T’hen we were driven to warehouses in the north- 
eastern portion of the city, which are 100 feet wide by 400 feet long, with a 
loading platform nearly half the size of the building outside. The platform was 
filled, showing the extent to which these United Farmers of Manitoba and Alberta 
have extended their business. We went hurriedly to Regina, as we were particularly 
asked to investigate the Saskatchewan Dairy Co-operative Company. 


There we met Mr. Logan who was very proud to give us all the information 
at his command, and to furnish us with reports and financial statements, and it 
all went to prove that the company was in the very best of financial standing. 
The business they have done since taking over these creameries has been wonderful. 
After making provision for paying taxes and all other charges, they made a profit 
of $75,000 last year, and they have no desire to go back to the old way of doing 
business. In fact, they have an application from the independent creameries to 
be taken into the company. 


We visited the local plant in Regina. Five directors are appointed at the 
annual meeting of each local company and one representative delegate to represent 
them on the General Directorate. It is very strange to me that we could not just 
bring ourselves, as Ontario farmers, to see as they have seen, the immense advantage 
of the work they are doing. They were forced into this in order to counteract 
the influences that were working against them, not only as dairymen, but as grain 
growers, and they have succeeded wonderfully. I cannot see for one moment why 
the project could not be successfully carried out here in Ontario. I think it would 
be wise to go slow and get thirty or forty factories willing to go into it, not with 
the object of crushing the factories that are not willing to co-operate, but with the 
object of advancing the interest of the cheese industry—in the first place, to im- 
prove the price. We have had a good deal of help from the Department of 
Agriculture, and the dairy industry has been advanced wonderfully, and I am sure 
we ought to be grateful for the assistance that has been given, but there is still 
room for improvement. Mr. Herns and Mr. Publow are able to tell you that. 
We can make great improvement, and I think great improvement can be made 
by co-operation and organization and by putting our factories in better condition, 
-and by making the patrons of the factories realize the importance of putting up 
a better product. 
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I think these are very important matters. In the West, the cream is paid 
for in three grades with a spread of 5c. between the first and third grades. In 
that way, the individual patron, when he sees his neighbor getting 50c. a pound 
for his butter fat, and another getting 45c. and himself only getting 43c., 
begins to look around and find out his weakness, and I believe if we could get our 
patrons of cheese factories and creameries to send a better product to the factory, 
we would make a great deal of progress. 


WORDS OF WELCOME. 


In extending a welcome to the delegates, Mayor Puarr emphasized the 
importance of agriculture in general and dairying in particular, and impressed 
those in attendance with the responsibility resting upon all in the period of 
reconstruction. Mr. E. Gus Porter, M.P., Belleville, in giving a warm welcome 
on behalf of the city and the riding, referred to the high quality of the cheese 
produced in the Belleville district—the pioneer cheesemaking section in Kastern 
Ontario. 


ADDRESS. 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE FOR CANADA, OTTAWA. 


I am very glad to be here to-night, and I will say with entire candor that I 
feel flattered that I received the invitation to address this Dairymen’s Convention, 
because it is the first Dairymen’s Convention—and I almost blush to confess it— 
that I have ever attended. I am a Westerner, and have lived there all my life, 
and I often think that, unfortunately for our Western agriculture, the dairy 
industry has not, up to the present, received the attention that it deserves and that 
it should have. While I have never attended a Dairymen’s Convention, I am not 
a stranger by any means to farmers’ conventions. JI am sure you have heard of 
the Grain Growers of Western Canada. It has been my privilege to have attended 
practically all the conventions held in the three Western Provinces during the past 
ten years, and so if I cannot lay claim to any special knowledge of the great dairy 
industry of Canada, I can lay claim to at least a good working knowledge of the 
other end of the game, as far as farming is practised in Western Canada. 

I was particularly glad to come here because one of the previous speakers 
of the evening stated that this district was the pioneer district in Ontario in the 
dairy industry, and I am very glad to know that it has maintained its reputation. 
I have been informed that the cheese shipped from this immediate vicinity during 
the present year have not been excelled in quality, and, in fact, have not been 
equaled in quality by that shipped from any other portion of the Dominion. 
(Applause.) I say that, with some little pride, for the farmers of this district. 

I thought it might be interesting to the farmers and those interested in the 
dairy industry here to-night to have a word from me in respect to the somewhat 
numerous restrictions and the control that has been exercised over the dairy 
industry during the past year or eighteen months. The necessities of war, and 
the uncertainty a year ago, and even six months ago, as to when it would end, 
and the imperative necessity of conserving the food supply of the world to the 
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greatest possible extent, made it necessary to impose restrictions, not only upon 
the dairy industry but upon a great many other industries as well. The war brought 
about an entire change in the method in which business was carried on between 
America and Europe. As soon as our Allies in Europe became fully aware of 
the gigantic task that lay ahead of them, if they were to defeat the Central Powers 
and maintain the liberty of the world, they set themselves with wonderful energy 
to organize every possible service that had to do with the prosecution of the war. 
They created an Inter-Allied Commission, of which there are really two in America, 
one a wheat exporting company dealing with the purchase of all cereals and flours, 
and the other an Inter-Allied Produce Exporting Commission that handled the pur- 
chase of dairy products, meats, eggs and so forth, and as a department of the latter, 
there was organized in Canada over a year ago, in fact almost two years ago, a 
Dairy Commission, with headquarters in Montreal. It was necessary to take some 
action towards establishing prices in many of these commodities. 

In ordinary times when you have your traders from the different places in 
Europe buying in the ‘market, you have competition that maintains stability in 
price, but it was quite evident that when all that buying was centralized in one 
agency, it became absolutely necessary to have some organization composed of two 
or three individuals to be entrusted with this purchasing power, so this Dairy 
Commission was organized in Canada. 

When we were considering the personnel of the Commission for the year that 
has just closed, I was very glad indeed to act on the suggestion that had been 
made to me by several dairymen that the producers should have a representative 
upon that Commission. 

That principle was followed by the creation of a Board of Grain Supervisors 
that had to do with the handling of the grain products, and several farmers were 
placed upon that Board. I am very glad to say that the farmers’ representatives 
rendered invaluable service during the past year in solving many problems that 
came before the Commission. 

The requisition of butter was not a very difficult matter to deal with. The 
situation was simply this: Early last summer the Food Controllers of the Allies 
met in London, and to use the historic phrase of President Wilson, “ Decided that 
during the period of the war they would eat at a common table.” One of the 
great difficulties the British, French and Italian people were faced with was a 
serious shortage of food, and in August that shortage became very pronounced. 
The United States Food Administration commandeered, at the end of August, 60 
per cent. of the total stock of butter in the United States at that time, for shipment 
overseas. It was handled at a price averaging about 46c. at the seaboard. A request 
was put up to Canada that if possible we should contribute our share, as far as 
possible, to make up the deficiency. That raised the question of requisitioning all 
butter, and it was thought better to do it in the manner in which it was done, 
as that procedure would be the least likely to disturb the existing market conditions. 

The Government is in rather an unhappy condition, especially in war time, 
because of the great mass of consumers on the one hand, complaining of the great 
increase of the cost of living, and the producers on the other hand, saying the cost 
of production had gone up and they were naturally anxious as to the outcome 
of our action in respect to this requisitioning of butter. Canada was asked to 
restrict her consumption of butter to two pounds a week—32 ounces of butter 
per week. In Great Britain at that time they were down to one ounce per week 
per person. That will give you an idea of the very great need there was, and 
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any person who knows anything of food values, knows that it is absolutely essential 
to have fats if you are to maintain the health and vitality of the people. 

There was also the question of oleomargarine. One of the first problems I 
had to- face after I became a member of the Government was the question of 
oleomargarine. The increase in the price of butter had made it difficult for many 
people in Canada to secure the necessary requirements of fat, and strong repre- 
sentations had been made to the Government by the Medical Associations and other 
organizations, urging that the manufacture and importation of oleomargarine should 
be permitted as a war measure, and so the change was made. There seems to 
be some little misunderstanding or apprehension as to whether it shall continue 
in the future. I have just this to say in that respect, that the manufacture and 
importation of oleomargarine into Canada was adopted as a war measure during 
this period of abnormal conditions, and I think I can quite safely assure any who 
have any apprehension upon that point that that will not be made a permanent 
fixture, unless by legislation through Parliament, (applause) when every person 
will have an opportunity to have their say. I do not wish to be understood as 
stating that the measure may never go to Parliament, but I simply wish to state 
that it is a war measure, and there is at the present time no discussion and no 
suggestion, as far as the Government is concerned, that it should be a permanent 
fixture. 

When I was asked to give this address, I commenced to study a little more 
closely than I had done before just what the status of the dairy industry in Canada 
was, and I was rather surprised. There is in Ottawa a Branch of the Department 
of Trades and Commerce, known as the Bureau of Statistics, and it is the business 
of that Branch to gather statistics of all industries in Canada, and to put them 
in proper form for the public. I find that during the year 1917, the statistics 
we have, show that there were in Canada 3,418 cheese factories and creameries; of 
these, 949 were creameries, 1,900 cheese factories and 549 combined cheese and butter 
factories, and 20 milk condenseries. These were patronized by over 250,000 
patrons. I was surprised to know that over 3,000 of these factories were located 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Down in the Maritime Provinces, fish 
occupies a large proportion of their energies, and in the Western Provinces, the 
Prairie Provinces at any rate, grain growing and stock raising for beef purposes, 
is the great industry as far as agriculture is concerned, and in British Columbia 
mining and lumbering are the chief industries, so that it is not surprising to find 
3,000 of these factories are located in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

The production of creamery butter during 1917, in the Dominion, was 87,000,- 
000 pounds, valued at $34,000,000. The production of cheese in this same year 
amounted to 195,000,000 pounds, valued at $41,170,000. The capital invested in 
cheese factories and creameries throughout Canada in 1917 was almost $20,000,000. 
The number of employees was 10,346, and the total wages paid these employees 
$5,446,000. The estimated value of the dairy products of all kinds from these 
factories in Canada, was $93,800,000. The estimated total value of dairy products 
of the Dominion of Canada for the present year, and I include not only the 
output of factories, creameries and condenseries, but also the milk sold in towns 
and cities and the dairy butter manufactured and sold, amounts to almost 
$200,000,000. When I got these figures I was a little surprised, because I had 
really no idea the dairy industry in Canada had grown to such splendid proportions. 

In the West, where we grow grain nearly altogether, we measure everything 
by the value of the grain that we produce, and if we have a good crop, like we 
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had in 1915, when we had 385,000,000 bushels of wheat, the income in money 
from that was very great. 

The dairy industry is not established in Western Canada in any large way, 
and I am glad indeed to note that it is so well established in these old Provinces, 
because no country, as far as its agriculture is concerned, can soundly and 
thoroughly develop if the farmers of that country have all their eggs—so to spcak— 
in one basket, and that is the lesson we in the West are commencing to learn. 

I am convinced that there is a great future before the dairy industry in this 
Dominion and that we are just at the fringe of great possibilities in its develop- 
ment. The dairyman is producing a commodity that is absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of human life, and consequently he is certain of always finding a 
market for it. There must go along with his work, conditions that will enable 
him to carry on the industry profitably, and I would like to touch on that for a 
few moments. It may be of interest to some of you to have some information 
upon that point. I was very much interested recently in reading a book entitled, 
“Rural Denmark.” Fifty years ago the peasantry of Denmark were perhaps the 
poorest class of peasantry in Europe, and that is saying a good deal. Denmark, 
as you know, is almost in the North Sea, and is swept by the cold winds of the 
North Sea and is a low lying country. Its soil is not the best and yet in fifty 
years, the farmers of Denmark have revolutionized that country in an industrial 
sense, and also in a political sense. In an industrial sense they have, by skill and 
industry and energy, converted what was practically a wilderness into fertile farms 
and blooming fields. | 

One of the greatest things that contributed to their success, was the dairy 
industry. ‘To-day in the markets of Great Britain, Denmark is our keenest com- 
petitor. What they have accomplished has been brought about by the application 
of skill and the adoption of modern methods. They aimed first of all to secure 
the best class of dairy stock that it was possible to secure. They learned the 
lesson that it was poor policy to have a poor dairy animal. I can speak frankly 
to farmers upon this point, because only eleven years ago farming was my business, 
and I know all about it, even to the extent of batching for two years on a home- 
stead and doing my own work and running my own farm, and I do not want 
any of you farmers to think I have not a practical working knowledge of the 
farming business. 

We in Canada can profitably study the lesson they had in Denmark. What 
does it mean to have a poor animal on a farm? It takes just as much care and 
a little more feed, and you do not get nearly as much out of it. That is the ab- 
solute truth, and consequently the farmers of Denmark in their efforts to reach 
as near perfection as possible, laid it down as a cardinal principle that they would 
keep good animals. That was point No. 1. No. 2, they recognized the value of 
quality in their output, and they set themselves to study the most modern meth- 
ods and got the finest machinery they could for the manufacture of dairy products. 

There is nothing that helps to maintain your position in the market as qual- 
ity, particularly in the dairy business; consequently we must pay close attention 
to the maintenance of quality in our output. The dairyman’s business is only 
partially done when the product is manufactured. The old notion of the farmer, 
was that agriculture was a business that did not require a great deal of brain pow- 
er to carry it on successfully, and that the main requirement was muscular en- 
ergy and ability to work from four in the morning until ten at night. That not- 
ion, F am glad to say, is passing out of vogue. There is no business or calling 
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that presents such scope for intelligent application as this business of farming. 
The lawyer after he graduates from college and takes his degree in law, has prac- 
tically his work before him. He has read the law; he has studied it and he knows 
it. The doctor is in much the same position. It is true he may carry on inves- 
tigations along certain lines for new developments, but he is not called upon to 
have the diversified knowledge that farming calls for. Jf the farmer is going to 
be successful, he must know a great deal about the soil; he must know the relative 
value of the different breeds of cattle and all kinds of hve animals; he has got 
to study the weather and nature in all its aspects if he is going to carry on his 
work successfully. Consequently the farmers are coming to know that if they will 
get the maximum of their effort, they must apply a little more intelligent plan- 
ning and study, and a little less muscular energy. 

What would you think of a manufacturer who turned out a certain quantity 
of articles, and when he had done that, simply stopped there? Assume for a 
moment that he did not study the market, and did not know what other countries 
were doing in his line of manufacture, and did not know what his fellow man- 
ufacturers were doing, and did not know what market would take his stuff or at 
what price he could sell it? How long do you think such a manufacturer would 
continue in business? He could not live. He has to study the market and follow 
his product beyond the point where he sells it, and that is what I want to impress 
upon the farmers here to-night, that if you are going to get the maximum reward 
for your work, it is not enough to stop when you have your product ready for the 
market. You must study the market, and how your stuff reaches the market, 
and you must see that it reaches the market in the best possible shape. It is not 
much use for a creamery manufacturer to make a first class quality of butter and 
take it to the railway station, and then allow that butter to be spoiled by being 
shipped in improper cars. He must see that the butter reaches the market in the 
best possible shape, and if you are wise you will not leave that to other people. 

You are aware that ten years ago, the chief industry in Western Canada 
was grain growing, and for that matter it is to-day, but I am glad to note that 
our farmers in the West are appreciating more and more the value of keeping 
stock, and the herds in the West are increasing, and we hope in certain sections 
to have a great mixed-farming community in the future. 

We find it necessary in the production of grain to study the markets, and we 
found some very interesting things when we started to study the market, and I 
want to tell you to-night very briefly what the farmers of the West have accom- 
plished. 

The farmers of Western Canada through their own Company own and oper- 
ate to-day over 600 country elevators. We have over 5,000,000 bushel terminal 
elevator capacity at the head of the Lakes. The company with which I have been 
associated for ten years, and of which I am still the President, has over 35,000 
shareholders. We have $2,250.000 paid up capital, and we handled last year 29,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. We handled last year over 4,000 car loads of stock 
through our own Commission agency. We handled over $6,000,000 worth of 
goods. We have large warehouses in Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Calgary, and 
presently will have one in Edmonton. Several years ago we purchased large tim- 
ber limits in British Columbia, and we are to-day operating a mill in that Prov- 
ince that turns out 75,000 feet a day of finished,'and unfinished lumber. We are 
manufacturing our own shingles and laths, and our aim is to ship that to our own 
farmers on the prairies. We are endeavoring in that way, to do our business for 
ourselves in a way that will bring us the best returns. 
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Fifteen years ago, our wheat was not reaching the markets of the world in 
its best shape. There were abuses going on that had to be rectified, and it was 
only through agitation and study by the farmers who were engaged in that bus- 
iness, that agencies were created that brought beneficial results. The benefits that 
have come from these operations have not resulted alone in a cent or two cents a 
bushel extra that we have received for our grain, or that we might cheapen the cost 
of the implements and other supplies that were purchased. ‘To my mind, the 
great benefit and the finest results that have come from our efforts in that direc- 
tion have been the increased interest, and as a result, the increased intelligence, 
on the part of tens of thousands of our farmers in their own business. 

It is rather interesting to have meetings of farmers to discuss a balance sheet 
where your assets run into millions of dollars, and where it embraces a great 
many items. I will venture to say that there is not any business corporation in 
Canada, whose shareholders criticize and study more intelligently, its balance sheet, 
than do the farmers at our annual meeting. 

The old idea still lingers that the farmer is a man to work with his hands, 
and that someone else should supply the intelligence and tell him what he ought to 
do. We can never rise to the full stature of manhood or citizenship under these 
conditions. ‘The days have passed for that, and to-day as never before, we must 
apply intelligence, skill and ingenuity and ability to our business. I do not say 
this in any boastful way, but I simply pass it on as a thought to you in your dairy 
business. 

_ The farmers of Saskatchewan have also recently organized a Co-operative 
Creamery Association on the same lines as the Co-operative Elevators. They 
have simply got their creameries into a large association, and in that way each 
creamery gets the benefit of the experience of all the others. Their work is cen- 
tralized, and although they are just now commencing their operations, I am con- 
fident that the same beneficial results will come in the handling of their dairy 
products through their co-operative creamery system, as has resulted in the hand- 
ling of grain. 

The farmers of Denmark did not stop when they had secured good stock and 
good quality in manufacture of their raw material. They organized their co-oper- 
ative associations and their co-operative cold storage plants, and they carried the 
thing right through to the markets of the world. 

In Great Britain among artisans and working men, this co-operative idea 
has been carried on to a much greater extent than in Canada. Away back 60 or 
70 years ago, they started in a very small way with a co-operative store in Pais- 
ley, that has grown now until there are great wholesale co-operative associations 
in Great Britain and Scotland. They have carried the thing to the absolute point 
of perfection as far as it is possible to go. The Scottish workman in Paisley buys 
his bread from his own delivery waggon, which is baked in his own bakery; the 
flour is manufactured in his own mill; the wheat is purchased and marketed by 
his own agent. We have had one of them in Winnipeg for 12 years. That wheat 
is purchased from the farmers through their own elevator. The Scottish Whole- 
sale Co-operative Society have their own elevators on the Western Prairies, and 
last year they went a step further, and bought their own farms and are growing 
their own wheat. That is carrying the system of co-operation almost to the limit. 

Don’t depend too much on Government. There is proneness in the Can- 
adian people to look to the Government to rectify all their ills and all their 
troubles. The most successful of our farmers’ organizations in the West, are those 
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that refused to take any assistance from the Government. They needed the 
money in the early days, but somehow it is a quality in human nature that if you 
are leaning on someone else for your support, you never get strength to stand on 
your own feet. (Applause.) A public man once told me that the farmer was the 
finest leaner in the whole world. They always wanted to lean on someone. 


The demand for dairy products at the present time, is greater than it has 
ever been in the past. We have just come through four and a half years of war. 
The group of men,—the autocracy, that wanted to fasten their peculiar ideas of 
Government on the world, has been defeated. Nevertheless, that has brought 
great responsibility to the Canadian people. I am not a pessimist; I do not think 
any man in the West could be a pessimist. I have had it mentioned to me so many 
times that we are all optimists in the West. But I think it is well to look facts 
squarely in the face, and as a result of the war, our debt in Canada has increased 
from $366,000,000 to about one and three-quarter billion dollars. Our national 
income for all purposes prior to the war was $130,000,000 or $140,000,000 a year. 
We will require to raise for a great many years to come probably, $275,000,000. 
In other words, we have to just about double the amount of our Federal income. 
That necessity arises through the heavy interest obligation incurred through the ex- 
pense of borrowing. Our interest obligation will be very heavy, and there are also 
the pensions for our returned men, and if I know the Canadian people right, that 
is one debt that they will not fail to discharge. We have placed almost 500,000 
men in England, and we have sent 300,000 soldiers to other parts of Europe. Over 
55,000 Canadians to-night, fill graves in Flanders and France. Our men by their 
heroism, have placed the name of Canada very high upon the honor roll of the 
nations, and the obligation rests upon the Canadian people to see that these men 
who come back,—the maimed and the bruised and broken as a result of the terrible 
things they have passed through,—and their dependents in Canada shall not want; 
and I say again that this is an obligation that will be fulfilled by the Canadian 
people, and that means, we have got to intelligently study our plans for the future. 


Canada is a country of wonderfully rich national resources. We have not 
used our heritage wisely and well in the past and of these resources that le ready 
to be developed, that can be most readily converted into wealth, agriculture in 
my judgment stands first, and it is only by bringing our different agricultural 
developments to a high state of perfection that we can most readily and best meet 
the future. | | 

Our farmers have a large part to play in this, and in the development of the 
dairy industry, lies one of the avenues whereby we can reach the goal of success. 
Canada is very favorably situated for the development of the dairy industry, 
particularly Ontario and Quebec. We have the great European market, and I 
look for the day when we will find a great market in the country to the south of 
us. One thing has resulted from this war and that is that the British Empire 
and the United States have been drawn much more closely together than they 
have ever been before. That is one of the finest things that has come out of the war. 
The United States is coming to the point where she is going to be an importing 
nation. The year before last, had normal conditions prevailed, she grew scarcely 
more than sufficient wheat to feed herself. The people of Ontario and Quebec are 
well located to satisfy the needs of the United States when that country becomes 
a food importing nation. More than two-thirds of the population of the United 
States lie east of a line drawn through Chicago, and you are just next door to that 
market, and you can more readily feed the people of New York than can the 
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farmers of Iowa or Ohio. Consequently I have no doubt that if we develop the 
industry in Canada, we will have a ready market for everything. You cannot de- 
velop unless it can be done profitably. That applies to the whole business of agri- 
culture. It has been stated to me, and there is a measure of truth in it, that the 
individual farmer is not farming as intelligently as he should. Granted that by 
superior intelligence, he could improve his position, still there is more than that, 
if your agriculture is developed, and if it is to thrive; and in my opinion, agricul- 
ture is the mainstay of Canada and the basic industry of the country. A bus- 
iness man in Winnipeg told me that when they have a crop failure in Western 
Canada, there are no people in all that country, have as long faces as the business 
people in our cities, because they recognize that poor crops mean poor business, 
and good crops mean. good business. Consequently the more profitable you can 
make agriculture, the better it is going to be for the whole business of the 
country, and we must first honestly and intelligently and courageously seek to 
improve our agricultural conditions. 

The war has brought great changes. I think we are entering largely upon 
a new world, and I fancy that when these boys of ours come back from France 
and Belgium, they may have some questions to ask the Canadian people. They 
may have some ideas to place before the Canadian people. After all, what have 
they fought for? Liserry. They have fought as no other men could have 
fought and I want to say that to-day the Canadian corps in France stands un- 
equalled as a fighting force over there. They have fought for the creation of a 
better citizenship at home, as well as liberty. 

A year’s experience in political life has given me a few interesting sidelights 
on the attitude of the popular mind as to the institution of politics. Sometimes 
it is put up very unfairly to our representatives in Parliament. It comes before me 
in various ways: Men will come in and say, “ We want an expenditure of money 
in my constituency,” and another member says, ““ My constituency wants this or 
that.” We are inclined too much as individuals, to judge the value of our repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, I was going to say, by the number of scalps they can 
bring home at their belts after the session is over, in the way of improvements in 
their constituency. Individuals in Canada must get a new conception of citizen- 
ship. Where a country is run by an autocracy, the people are not responsible for 
their well being but in a democracy such as we have in Canada, where every citizen 
has a right to express himself as to how he wants to be governed, that respon- 
sibility is shifted from the autocrat to the individual, and you and I and every other 
citizen in this country cannot escape our share of responsibility for the manner in 
which our country is governed, and that is a truth that we want to take home to 
ourselves. 

It is not an easy matter to govern a country such as Canada. It is a country 
of magnificent distances. We have a population of 8,000,000 people scattered 
over a territory 5,000 miles long and varying from infinity to a thousand miles 
wide. 

I have faith in the Canadian people. My hope is to see a great people built 
up, not where we will have great extremes of wealth on one hand and extremes 
of poverty on the other hand, but where we will have conditions so that every 
man and every woman will have a fair chance of securing a square deal, and where 
every person has an opportunity to work out his own development and to secure 
for himself the maximum of happiness. No great nation can be built up in any 
other way, and no nation can ever attain to real greatness, that builds its founda- 
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tions for that greatness on material prosperity alone; it cannot be done. The same 
law applies to a nation as to an individual, and that nation will be the strongest 
and the finest in the world, where you put into it public conscience, and interweave 
into its laws those principles that we all understand and admire, and the finest 
type of individual citizenship. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS. 


Hon. Dr. Copy, MINIstTER OF EDUCATION FOR THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
TORONTO. 


I am here to-night as an honorary member of the Eastern Ontario Dairymen’s 
Association. My knowledge of cheese is chiefly that of a regular consumer. J am 
sure that no cheese I ever consumed, surpassed that which is produced in this 
banner district of dairying, in the Province of Ontario. And yet I have had a 
long connection with the cheese industry, for I was born and reared in the County 
of Oxford, in the neighborhood of Ingersoll. I would not presume to say which 
cheese is the better. My presence here to-night would warn me that J ought to 
say yours is the better; my loyalty to the county of my birth forbids me to go 
back on the County of Oxford, but if we want to have success in the Province of 
Ontario, we must work together, and the Western part of the Province joins in 
a generous rivalry with the Eastern part of the Province in producing that which 
is of the highest excellence. 

I am glad that you have done me the honor to extend to me the great privilege 
of being here to-night to take some part in this famous convention. May I venture 
to say in the presence of our Western Minister, that the Province of Ontario is 
still the banner Province of the Dominion of Canada. This Province seems 
naturally adapted to mixed farming, which type of farming requires the highest 
measure of intelligence. You gentlemen who represent this Association are worthy 
members of the great army of agriculturists, and may I venture to say you are 
the very cream of the industry. 

The war has taught so many, many things. Among the greatest lessons which 
it has taught, is that the fundamental element in national prosperity is production. 
In the last analysis, on the home side, and on the side of supporting the men 
at the front, the plough was our hope. The dairymen were our deliverers. We 
needed food, and we shall always need food, and ultimately the source of wealth 
of this Dominion must come from the land, either in the form of agriculture 
and its allied products, or from the forests and the mines. It is from production 
that the real wealth of the country is derived. You, therefore, who represent 
the production of essentials, will always remember the lesson that has been borne 
upon the men of the whole world in this crisis, that you are essential to the 
upbuilding and prosperity of any land. 

I am glad that this convention is held in the city of Belleville—a city famous 
in the history of this Province, a city of enterprise and intelligence, and holding 
the convention here, marks your appreciation of the unity of interest between 
the city and the country. You can never build up any organization on a basis 
of prejudice or class antagonism. If we are to be a great and prosperous Dominion, 
then the East and the West must pull together. At bottom, there is no fundamental 
antagonism in interest between the farmer and the dweller in the city, between 
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the man who tills the soil or makes cheese and the man who manufactures steel 
or wooden or textile fabrics. Never let us, in this Dominion of Canada, build 
up a nation on any class prejudice, or on religious prejudice. Standing together 
geographically, and religiously, and morally, and ideally, and educationally, as 
citizens of this glorious Dominion in the most glorious Empire, shall we realize the 
destiny God has in store for us. 

I am glad that you are emphasizing the unity of interest between the country 
and the town, for the interest is one, and no nation or class or community will 
ever prosper ultimately at the expense of any other class. They may seem to do 
it for a time, but at last our interests are one and indivisible. 

I am glad to be here to stand on the same platform with the Minister of 
Agriculture for the Dominion, and on the platform on which to-morrow night 
will stand the Minister of Agriculture for the Province of Ontario. Surely it 
was not a mistake to invite the Minister of Education to be a fellow worker with 
the Minister of Agriculture in our common aim to build up the Dominion of 
Canada. The Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion has with singular aptness 
quoted the example of Denmark; he has described to you the transformation that 
passed over the whole face of Denmark, socially, economically and in point of 
organization, by what? By the application of intelligence to the great agricultural 
and dairying industry. He hag well pointed out that there is no calling in all 
our land that makes a greater demand upon the intelligence than the calling of 
the farmer. It is well then that the Minister of Education who is specially 
charged with the duty of trying to secure the best opportunities for the intelligence 
of our people, should clasp hands with the Minister of Agriculture, and together 
work for the people of Canada. 

We cannot have too much intelligence in our country. A friend of mine 
from Pittsburgh told me a story about a negro who had been drafted for service 
in the American army. He spent a very long time in preparation, and he knew 
his drill to perfection, but as time passed on, he did not get overseas, and he was 
asked how he liked the service in the army, and he replied, “ Well, boss, there 
is too much salute and not enough shoot.” The questioner said, “ Do you know, 
Sam, what you are fighting for?” He replied, “ Yes, boss, I know what I am 
fighting for; I am fighting to make the world safe for the democratic party.” 
(Laughter.) That was his interpretation of President Wilson’s far famed phrase, 
and there are a good many of us who are inclined to fight to make the world 
safe for our country, safe for ourselves and safe for our political thought, and yet 
in our best and most patriotic moments, we all believe that we are here to make 
the country safe, and the world safe under a true democracy. Democracy has been 
vindicated on the bloody fields of France and Belgium. Democracy is here to 
stay. Democracy may have its faults, and there are occasions when benevolent 
autocracy may be better, but experience has proven in the whole history of the 
world, that people can be safely entrusted with democratic power. Democracy 
may stumble, and there may be a process of levelling down; let us set our faces 
against that, and have a levelling up into a true and worthy democracy, and make 
democracy safe for the world. 

How can the world be made safe under democracy? Only by having a demo- 
cracy that is honest, a democracy that takes an active part in public life, that 
appreciates its responsibility towards duty, and a democracy that is intelligent. 
Whatever may be said or done under autocracy, an unenlightened democracy is 
a danger to itself. 
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I have profound confidence in the people of this Province, not simply the 
people who live in our large cities or small cities and towns, but the people who live 
in the country, because it is from the country school houses and from the farms of 
Ontario that there have come no small share of the men who are leading public 
life, and the intellectual life and religious life in every department of Canadian 
activity. No one dare insult the intelligence of the farming community in this 
Province by saying that the farmer will not stand for education, and the farmer 
will not pay for education, and that the farmers do not want their sons and 
daughters to have the best education that can be had in this land, and the education 
best fitted to fit them for whatever duty lies before them, whether it is on the 
farm or in the city, or wherever it is. ‘ 

I believe that you gentlemen represent one of the finest agricultural organi- 
zations in Canada, and that you are standing behind us in every effort we make 
to provide even greater and better and higher educational facilities for your boys 
and your girls. I am sure you are prepared to pay for a good article. You know a 
good thing when you see it, and you know you cannot get the best for nothing. I am 
sure that the people of the Province of Ontario who have not for a moment staggered 
in the past in providing abundantly the means for carrying on this great war 
for freedom, will not hesitate to spend whatever money is necessary to provide 
the best physical, mental and moral equipment to make their sons and their 
daughters noble and worthy citizens in this fair Province. 

I believe in the people of.this Province, and I know they will respond to the 
highest and best that can be put before them, for they appreciate the best. All 
of us understand, perhaps as we never understood before, how absolutely essential 
a sound education is in the programme of reconstruction. We have seen what 
happened in Germany, when for two or three generations, wrong ideals were taught 
in the schools; a system of education designed to train only the mind, and to leave 
undeveloped the moral and ideal side of the man. We have seen that it profoundly 
matters what kind of patriotic ideals are taught in the schools of our land. It 
became possible in Germany, after two or three generations, to produce a nation 
capable of these terrible and ruthless cruelties that have made humanity blush 
for humanity. We know, therefore, that in our schools and in all our educational 
institutions, and through the church and the home, we are called upon to teach, 
and teach, and teach the highest and worthiest ideals of citizenship and patriotism. 
We know it pays in the highest return, to teach aright the children of our land. 
We also have learned in this war that we seriously underestimated the power of 
our enemy. How did that enemy accumulate his wealth? How did he establish 
so many of the markets of the world? By technical education, by agricultural 
education, and by education all along the line. He trained his workmen, and 
trained his farmers so that they applied science and knowledge in all its forms 
to industry, to commerce, to agriculture. Let us learn the lesson from the enemy 
and be warned by the misuse of his powers. Let us believe that as we Canadians 
to-day—whether we like it or whether we do not like it—find ourselves thrown 
out into the very mystery of world life, we are brought into competition with 
people, and will more and more be brought into competition with the people of 
every country under the sun. | 

How are we going to compete? Only by making the best cheese that can be 
made in all the world, the best butter that can be made by the manufacturer. 
How are we going to have the best results on the farm or in the factory or in 
education? ‘There is no royal road but by the application of intelligence, by the 
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pursuit of education and the application of results of education and the process 
of education to every department of life. 

We to-day understand by education a great deal more perhaps than we once 
did. There was a time when we spoke of education, that we meant only the 
training of the mind—what we call “book learning.” We to-day understand 
education to imply something very much wider and very much deeper. We know 
first of all that you cannot have boys and girls doing good work at school any 
more than you can have them doing good work at home, if they are weak in body; 
if their teeth are in bad condition; if they suffer from adenoids and diseased 
tonsils; if their sight is not good; if they are hard of hearing. We know it is a 
bad investment to leave a child impaired and practically maimed for fighting the 
battle of life, so we feel that it is an integral part of our educational policy in 
this Province to see that every child in the Province gets a chance to be sound 
in body. (Applause.) 

In many of the towns and rural districts, there is a system of medical and 
dental inspection of the children in the schools. We have never felt that it was 
a wise thing or a right thing to put compulsion on the people of this Province. 
We have felt that the people would rise to every occasion when it was presented 
to them, and I believe they will. 

t want to put it up to you gentlemen, leaders in your splendid work, to look 
into the matter in every one of your local school sections or townships or counties, 
and see what more you can do than you are already doing to secure that every 
little child, every bey or girl in school is thoroughly sound in body. May I give 
you some most astonishing figures that have been gained by the recent survey? 
No people in the Province of Ontario have taken greater interest in the welfare 
of children than the Women’s Institutes of our Province. All honor to the women 
who are the leaders and pioneers in almost every branch of child welfare. I hope 
the day is not far distant, in fact I am sure it is not far distant, when women 
will be made eligible to become trustees in rural districts, and I think there would 
be, 1f not a revolution, at any rate a very beneficial evolution in a great many 
school sections when the farmers’ wives and leaders in Women’s Institutes take 
their place on school boards. 

One of the finest developments in the educational progress in the Province 
of Ontario has been the degree to which the women have come out ag candidates 
for School Boards in our cities and towns, and here and there where women were 
qualified under existing Acts, they have run as school trustees, and wherever they 
have been elected—and they have nearly always been elected when they ran—they 
have at once made their influence felt and felt for good. For who, I ask you, 
is better qualified to care for and plan for children than the mothers of this land? 

The Women’s Institutes of the Province have made a medical inspection of 
some 20,000 children in the following counties: Lambton, Simcoe, Wellington, 
Lincoln, Manitoulin Island, Muskoka, Norfolk, Ontario, Kent, Prince Edward, 
York, Peel, Grey, Thunder Bay, Rainy River. In these counties some 20,000 
children from our rural schools were medically examined, and I am going to give 
you the grim facts that were discovered. Nineteen per cent. had impaired eye sight. 
Sometimes that impairment of eyesight may be due to a wrong location of the 
light in the school or a wrong position of the blackboard in the school. Some 
person skilled medically would be able at once to detect the cause of such defect. 
Ten per cent. with defective hearing; thirty-three per cent. had trouble with their 
tonsils or were affected by adenoids; sixty-five per cent. were found to have defective 
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teeth, and you all know that the chief seats of infection of the human body are 
practically from the collar upward: If we have no trouble with the tonsils and 
throat and our teeth, we are apt to be in pretty good physical condition. That stirs 
us to thought, and that impels us to give more careful consideration than ever to 
the health of the bodies of our children, in this land. 

That is one of the first elements in education in its broadest sense to-day. 

The second element is the element of mental training, what we call the 
rudiments of sound education, and we still need these. Don’t you, ladies and 
gentlemen, allow any cry for what are called practical subjects, however necessary 
and wise that cry is, to drive out the old fundamentals of a liberal education. 
You want your boys and your girls to be good scholars, even in the old- 
fashioned sense of the term. You want them to be able to employ their leisure 
well; you want them to be able to read appreciatively ; you want them, as someone 
has well said, “to be good company for themselves.” And the man who in the 
old sense of the term is the best educated, will be the most practical and efficient 
man when it comes to doing things. Let us never forget the old essentials of a 
sound education. | 

But we want something more, and therefore, in all our schools in towns and 
cities and country, we are introducing in the senior forms, manual training with 
reference to the locality, and manual training with reference to the work on the 
farm; household science for the girls, and this work has taken hold of the whole 
Province. It appeals to the imagination and the common sense of the people. 
One of the most interesting developments of this is the provision for a hot luncheon 
in the country school. You know how girls and boys have to tramp in the cold 
weather, long, long, weary steps carrying their lunch in a tin box, and you know 
in the winter time it is sometimes frozen by the time it gets to the school, and in 
nearly every case, the impress of printer’s ink is on the bread. That is not good 
for their physical health. It is not good for their mental health, and one of the 
developments in connection with our Department in the interest of the children 
is the teaching of domestic science in the schools whereby there shall be, as a 
matter of training, a hot lunch served by the pupils themselves in the various 
schools. Wherever that is done, the health of the children has immediately 
improved. (Applause.) 

As you all know, the Dominion Government gave to the various Provinces 
two years before the war, $10,000,000 to be spent on agricultural education. The 
Province of Ontario received its share of that, and our schools received a share 
of that share, and we are teaching to-day agriculture from one of the best Agricul- 
tural Primers that has ever been issued, in 1,020 of our rural schools. You would 
be surprised to see how it has developed in the last few years. In the year 1908, 
agriculture was taught in four schools in the Province of Ontario, and in 1917 
it was taught in 989, and in 1918, in 1,020. Twenty-eight of our High Schools 
are teaching more advanced agriculture. We have a compulsory course of agricul- 
ture in our normal schools because so many of the teachers there are going to be 
leaders in agricultural teaching, and we have a school in Guelph to give instruction 
to these teachers. Probably this year we shall add to our schools in Whitby. 

At Guelph, I had the pleasure of being present and observing what was done. 
There were no fewer than 44” teachers taking this agricultural course. 

Because we are members of a democracy, we are inclined to criticize the 
Government. I was glad to hear Mr. Crerar speak as he did about not depending 
too much upon the Government, and realizing that in a democracy you are the 
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Government. There is no getting away from that responsibility. You make the 
Government, and the Government has to do what you want in the long run, 
. although I would not give a snap of my finger for a Government that had not 
the courage to lead sometimes, and did not wait to be pushed. Sometimes, perhaps, 
the Government that does what it thinks best for the country gets a bump. I 
would be gladly prepared for a bump if the leadership was for the good of the 
whole Province. 

We are inclined to criticize one department after another. J know the depart- 
ment I represent affects every family in the whole Province, and comes in for no 
small share of criticism. I am getting accustomed to it. I have an open ear and 
an open mind, and I am inclined to receive suggestions for the betterment of our 
system and work, from every quarter from which they may come. 

I would lke to read part of this letter to you. Some of the people in this 
Province have spoken of the wonderful strides that have been made by our neighbors 
to the south, in the teaching of agriculture in the schools, and they have said, 
“Why cannot we do something like what they are doing?” Dr. Foght was 
brought across to speak to our teachers in Toronto at their annual meeting. I 
would like to read part of that letter written to Dr. Dandeno, Chief Inspector of 
Agriculture in our schools, and who has prepared one of the most excellent manuals 
of agriculture for publication. This is what Dr. Foght says: 


“T wish to thank you very much for the most interesting and instructive Teachers 
Manual in Hlementary Agriculture and Horticulture. I have read the manual through 
very carefully, and I find it a very valuable piece of work. Such a manual in the hands 
of every teacher, and faithfully used, should mean a great deal for agriculture and hor- 
ticulture in the Province of Ontario. I only wish that the average American State was 
as far along in making agriculture in all its rural schools as practical as you are 
making it in Ontario. Our trouble is this, that we either make too much of our agri- 
culture or that we neglect it entirely. In the larger consolidated schools, it is very nicely 
worked out, indeed, but in the one-teacher school, we are doing next to nothing. There 
you are ahead of us.” 


Sometimes it is good to get a bouquet from an expert authority of another 
land. It cheers up those who are bearing the burden of the work and receiving 
no small share of brickbats. 

There is one feature of the rural education in the Province of Ontario that 
I want to commend to your consideration. It is not something upon which I feel 
as yet, able to give a definite and dogmatic opinion. We are studying the question 
in our department and the Government are favorably disposed to it, but want to get 
further information, and I think, want to know how it appeals to the people in 
the country. It is the question of consolidating some of our rural schools so that 
where schools are very scantily attended, a group of schools may be consolidated 
into one, and the pupils conveyed to this central school, so that they will not be 
deterred by weather conditions from attending school. We would have a four or 
five room school that would grow into a small high school or continuation school, 
bringing to the very doors of the people in the country a larger measure of higher 
education. | 

This would also admit of a social centre in the community. In every one 
of these consolidated schools, as they are worked out among our neighbors to the 
south, and in many sections of the Western Provinces where they are bold and 
brave in making this experiment, there is an assembly hall that serves as a centre 
of meeting, and as the site of a library and as a general gathering place and is 
a source of life and social fellowship for the whole rural community. 
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I want you to think about that. We do not want to do anything by way 
of forcing a scheme upon the people of the Province. It is not a question that 
can be decided very easily, and it must be adapted to the needs of the various 
parts of the Province, but I would like the Rural School Boards and the County 
School Board and the County Councils to consider the possibility of it. 

Just another word before I sit down. You know even St. Paul in his epistle 
to the Philippians said, “ Finally Brethren” in the third chapter, and went on 
for many more chapters after that. I am not going to imitate my ideal, St. Paul, 
but there is one thing I would lke to say to you as members of this organization 
in this historic part of the Province. I have heard what the Belleville Cheese 
Board has done in connection with Red Cross Work. I know of your splendid 
gift of one day’s milk, and I know how the proceeds of that milk and cheese were 
given by you to the women to provide material for them to work up into articles 
of cheer and help for your boys and our boys. I know how many have gone from 
Belleville and its neighborhood and from this district of Ontario in proportion 
to the population. You have had more men go to fight under the great Old Flag 
of the Empire, and for the greatest of all human causes, than any other district 
of your size. I know what you have done. It was my good fortune a few weeks 
ago to go over, almost at the climax of the struggle, and be in, almost at the finish, 
and I want to say that if any blessing comes back upon those who have done 
anything for our soldier boys that blessing will come back upon you. You did 
not need any one to tell you that the boys were worth all that you did for them. 
May I emphasize what the Minister of Agriculture has said in that respect. 

It was my good fortune the other day, in old London, to be invited to a 
dinner given by the famous General Smuts—a man who, a few years ago, was 
fighting us as a Boer leader. General Smuts gave a dinner to a group of American 
editors, and to a few others, and I happened to be among the circle of those 
invited to be present. One of the guests was General Seeley, who commanded 
our Canadian Cavalry Brigade at one time, and I want to tell this story, because 
it is one of the most thrilling things I have heard. General Seeley moved a vote 
of thanks to our host, General Smuts, and he said: “I do it with strange feelings. 
I was in South Africa in the year 1900; I was in command of a British Force order- 
ed to capture a certain kopje. There were not very many Boers on the kopje, but 
on the other side of the hill there was a river, and across the river there was a strong 
Boer commando. We were expected to attack it or be attacked by them. One 
of our Boer captives said to me: “ Do you, sir, happen to be a member of the Inner 
Temple?” That is one of the great legal institutions—great society of lawyers— 
of Old London. General Seeley said, “ Yes, I am a member of the Inner Temple.” 
“Well” he said “the commander of the Boers on the other side of the river is 
also a member of the Inner Temple.” Then he said, “Do you by any chance 
happen also to be a graduate of the University of Cambridge?” “ Yes,” said 
General Seeley, “I am a graduate of the University of Cambridge.” “ Well” said 
the captive, “the man on the other side of the river is also a graduate of the 
University of Cambridge, and his name is Smuts, and by the way, there he is.” 
And General Seeley said, “I took the nearest rifle I could get, aimed ag straight 
as I could at that Boer leader, and fired, and missed him. And he is my host this 
evening whose health I now have great pleasure in proposing.” 

“ More than that,” he said, “ Another curious thing fell to my lot. I happened 
to be Secretary of State for the Colonies when the bill was brought in, and it 
was a wonderful experiment to grant free Government to these former Boer colonies 
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in South Africa, and by that bill my Boer commander became a member of the 
British Legislature, and so it is with very strange feelings that I propose his 
health to-night.” 

I was called on at the end of the meeting, because I happened to be the only 
Canadian present, to respond to the toast of the Overseas Dominions, and naturally 
having just seen what our Canadian boys were doing, I was not very humble or 
modest, as I tried to proclaim the heroism and achievements of the Canadian 
Corps. After dinner was over, General Seeley came over to me and said, “ You 
did not say one word too much about the Canadian Corps. I know them; I was 
proud to command their Cavalry Brigade, and I want to tell you that the Canadian 
Corps has never failed to take an objective they were ordered to reach, or to 
hold a position they once had consolidated.” (Applause.) 

Mr. ‘Crerar has put it in another way—that it is the finest striking force 
on that Western Front. I have gone over the desolation of these battle fields. 
I have stood on the very ground where, in those awful April days of 1915, the 
Germans poured out their poison gas. I was there when that spot was still within 
our lines, and I remembered that it was, because our own gallant First Canadian 
Division with scanty artillery and scanty munitions, stood in the breach and 
stopped the onward rush of the Hun towards the channel ports. Never can their 
glory fade. (Applause.) 

I have stood on Vimy Ride eaiape the second great scene of their glory. 
When I climbed up it and marvelled how human beings ever scaled those heights and 
ever carried that mighty, massive ridge in the face of an armed enemy. It was 
one of the greatest military achievements of the whole war, and this is greater 
than any previous war. ‘They did the seemingly impossible. That Ridge was 
held, when I visited it in October, by the 16th British Brigade, and the Brigade 
General, to whom I introduced myself as a Canadian officer, said: “Oh, the 
Canadians were magnificent. Why those fellows stopped at nothing—they stopped 
at nothing. Anything that Currie ordered them to take they took. They trusted 
Currie and Currie trusted them.” 

Vimy Ridge was held by the Canadians all through those awful months of 
March and April and May and June, 1918, when the Germans made one onslaught 
after another on the Western Front, and thought to win the prize of victory before 
the American troops came over. What stood firm on the Western Front? That 
mighty bastion, that great and only barrier of Vimy Ridge. The Germans went 
south of.it by Cambrai; they went north of it by the Valley of the Lys, and 
General Currie told me that many mornings they did not know whether they 
should find themselves enveloped behind; he said “They never dared attack ws 
in front.” And then he said, “ We armed every man of the whole Corps, non- 
combatants as well as combatants. We were prepared to die where we stood. 
We never would have yielded,’ and with a smile he said in his slow spoken, 
deliberate, mighty way: “ But I think we would have killed so many Germans in 
the process that it would have ended the war there and then.” (Cheers and 
applause. ) 

Then the third great achievement that it was my good fortune to see on the 
8th of August, was the beginning of the triumphant battle of Amiens, the wonder- 
ful strategic victory whereby the Canadians gave the Germans the surprise of their 
young lives; the battle of Arras, whereby the great Wotan switch was broken in; 
the impregnable Hindenburg line was broken, and then the beginning of the end 
when they crossed the Canal du Nord and captured Bourlon Wocd, and struck on 
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towards Cambrai. I happened to be there when the fight was on for Cambrai, 
two days after they captured Bourlon Wood. ‘The woods were covered here and 
there with German dead; there had not been time yet to bury them or to bury 
the dead horses and mules. They were pressing on from Bourlon Wood. I looked 
down upon the sight of Cambrai and saw the suburbs burning to the right, saw 
a tank or two staggering along to the north, and saw our Canadian boys stealthily 
advancing in extended order, while they won the line between Cambrai and Douai. 
It was the beginning of the end. There was a hard German resistance, and you 
know our Corps was in the very thick of the fighting. They drove on. They 
stuck at it. They were determined that before the armistice was signed, they 
would reach Mons. It was at Mons that the Old Contemptibles fought their first 
fight, and it was at Mons, by the Third Division of the Canadian Corps, that the 
last blow was struck against the enemy before the armistice. That long, long, 
weary way is a road of tears and blood and agony, from Mons to Mons. 

Those for whom you have worked and fought and prayed are worthy of the 
best you could have done for them. Yes, and they are worthy of the best we 

can do for them when they come back again. Many will never come back. 55,000 
or more will never come back. 

Just before I left France, I wanted to see one grave in one cemetery—the 
grave of an old Scotch friend, the grave of a man who has written some lines 
that will never die. You know his name, Col. John McCrae, artillery man and 
surgeon, who wrote those matchless lines, “In Flanders Fields.” It wag a chal- 
lenge to those who were strong and well and able to fight to come and take the 
place of those who had fallen. And McCrae’s body hes in the cemetery just out 
of Bourlon, in a little village looking out on the English channel—that water-way 
across which came tens of thousands to take up the “quarrel with the foe.” I 
remembered again, as you remember, the closing words of his poem. They are a 
challenge to us in Canada to make a new and better Canada, as they were a 
challenge to the men to take the place of the soldiers who had fallen. May I 
_ send out that challenge again to-night: 


“To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch—be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


These men being dead, yet speak, and they challenge us in Canada to make 
this land worthy of the men who died for us. Shall we not learn the lessons 
God has been teaching us in the war? Shall we not erect in Canada, monuments 
worthy of the men who have fallen? We shall erect monuments of granite or 
marble in our squares. We shall erect tables of brass or marble in our churches. 
We shall erect windows richly decked in our churches. They deserve even a better 
monument at our hands, and the only monument that is worthy of the blood 
shed for Canada, is a Canada nobler, cleaner, purer, more intelligent, more healthy, 
more honest, where God is feared and men and women strive together to bring 
in upon us that commandment of God, where God’s will is daily done. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the speakers by Cot. Ponton and Mr, H. S. 
Kertcuison brought a very successful session to a close. 
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JUDGE’S REPORT. 
Butter. 
JoHn H. Scort, Toronto. 


The butter shown at this exhibition is typical of the butter manufactured 
throughout the Province of Ontario. I have seen at this exhibition some very, very 
nice butter. By the rules of the association, all butter, in order to secure a prize 
must score 96 points or over; therefore the butter that got any of the prize money 
was very good butter. A great deal of the butter that is not in the prize list is 
characteristic of butter that we find coming out of storage to-day in Toronto. It 
has an oily, fishy flavor that apparently develops in storage. This question of 
storage is one of the things that the butter manufacturers of this Province must 
look into, and see if it is not possible to have Ontario butter come out of storage 
in better condition than it does. 


CHEESE. 
L. A. Zureit, Kineston Darry SCHOOL. 


I must congratulate Mr. Publow and his instructors and also the cheese 
makers of Eastern Ontario on the excellent exhibit of cheese shown at this time. 
We could not ask for anything better in the matter of quality. There were so 
many cheese shown of excellent quality that we found it a matter of great difficulty 
to make any distinction in scoring the cheese. 

All the cheese scoring 96 points and over, will be awarded prizes in proportion 
to the score. There are 320 cheese winning prizes out of a total of 476. Of the 
large cheese there were 290 out of a total of 372, or 78 per cent. scoring 96 points 
and over. Sixteen scored 99 points and over. The Cheese Makers’ Trophy going 
to the cheese maker exhibiting the cheese having the highest score, goes to F. M. 
Murray, of Kemptville, on an October colored cheese, scoring 99.5 points. It is 
rather remarkable to have a colored cheese winning in competition with a white 
cheese; as a rule the white cheese score higher than a colored cheese, and it is very 
unusual to have an October cheese score higher than a September cheese, but I 
must say that we thought this cheese was the finest cheese we ever pulled a plug 
from. It was absolutely perfect in coloring. The texture was in our opinion 
almost perfect. And when we compared it with the best September cheese, in 
order to make our award, we put the two together and considering that this was 
a colored cheese, and it being much more difficult to make a colored cheese, for 
my part I decided that if there was any difference it should be in favor of the 
man making the colored cheese, and instead of marking the other cheese down 
we marked this one up and gave it 99.5 points, and we considered it was worth it. 
The trophy going to the instructor having the greatest number of points from 
his section in the four classes, September White and Colored and October White and 
Colored, goes to C. F. Flynn, of Sterling, with a total score of 5,484 points on 
56 cheese, scoring 96 points and over. The second prize goes to J. Buro, with 
a total score of 4,393 points on 44 cheese. The third prize goes to R. T. Gray, 
with a total of 4,115.8 points on 42 cheese. Some of the other instructors are 
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worthy of mention: Mr. Howey had 388 cheese from his district scoring over 96 
points, Mr. Irwin, 32 and Mr. Ward, 30. I think these instructors should 
be complimented on the effort which they apparently put forth to make this 
exhibit of cheese the finest ever held in Ontario. There were not more than half 
a dozen cheese in the whole exhibit that we had to score down very low. 


REPORT? OR> CHITHS DAT RYGs hist EU CLE, 
AND SANITARY INSPECTOR. 


G. G. Pusptow, KINGSTON. 


I have the honor to present for your consideration my sixteenth Annual Re- 
port of the work of Dairy Instruction and Sanitary Inspection as performed by 
the Instructors and myself during the year 1918. 

Since sixteen years ago when the first year of syndicated Dairy Instruction 
in Eastern Ontario was followed by the meeting of the E.O.D.A. at Belleville, 
the Dairymen have enjoyed many successful seasons, but it must be admitted that 
none have ever even equalled in a financial way at least, the year now closed. 

In looking back to that time, I find that the average price of cheese for that 
year, although considered high, was about 13c. whereas for the year 1918 it will 
average well over 22%c. 

In so far as our instruction work is concerned, the past season has also been 
satisfactory, but there is still much to be accomplished before we have reached 
perfection, and later on I will mention some of the weaker points of the Industry 
to which we must devote more energy and attention in the future. The nature 
of our work makes it necessary to follow some regular arrangement of details 
each year, particularly the tabulated forms, and while for a Convention audience 
these may not seem overly interesting they do represent a great deal of work done 
during the year. 

The supervision of the Creameries was again under the direction of Mr. 
Zufelt, and I give herewith his report as furnished to me. 


Number of ‘creaméries in operation... ee ee a eee ee 44 

using ‘pasteurizin® cream) vatse.7. 2 ee ee ee ee 21 

i collecting: cream tin tanks S0e.. < ten fo pees ce eee eee 1 

os collecting cream ‘in’ large:cans) <1 4.7 eee ee ee eee 13 

“ collecting cream’ in individual cans... foe ee ee 30 

a of creameries using scales for testing ................--ceceeeee 28 

oy of-creamerices usine moisture tests) fci.4.0 664. et oe ee ieee eee 6 

ey ofS patrons; supplying’ Créealio.. . semen oe ee ee eee 6,500 
Amount of butter produced from May ist to October 31st ............ 4,000, ey te 


Average selling) price-per -pounds of butter <6 a2 wee ee ee ee 
Owing to the fact that our buttermakers have been giving more attention 
to the application of scientific knowledge, to the process of manufacture and the 
increased use of pasteurizers, the quality of creamery butter shows a very marked 
improvement over previous years, and whilst it is possible to obtain still further 
improvement from this source, we must not overlook the fact that the quality of 
raw material has a predominating influence on the quality of butter and that in 
order to produce the highest grades we must not only take advantage of all the 
improved methods in the process of manufacture but at the same time do every- 
thing in our power to encourage the production of a better quality of cream. 


Se) 
Or 
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I would again strongly urge that the butter manufacturers get together 
and agree on some method of grading cream whereby those patrons furnishing a 
good quality of cream would be paid a premium over inferior grades. Most of 
the patrons are already educated in the matter of producing a high grade of cream 
and the reason that there is not more of this being delivered at the creameries 
is due to the fact that there is no inducement held out to encourage the produc- 
tion of better grades. We must recognize quality and be prepared to pay accord- 
ingly, otherwise, improvement is bound to be slow if it does not cease altogether. 

To Mr. Zufelt?s remarks, [ might add that the number of creameries has in- 
creased sufficiently to justify the appointment of a butter Instructor who could 
devote all of his time to this department. Mr. Zufelt, having to spend so much 
of his time at the Dairy School and other duties, does not have time to spare, 
and if the best results are to be obtained, more must be done to give the cream- 
eries the full proportion:of instruction which they deserve. 


CHEESE REPORT. 


CHEESE FactTorRIES IN NORTHERN ONTARIO.—22 cheese factories and 3 
creameries were in operation in Northern Ontario during the past season. In 
these 22 cheese factories 520 patrons furnished 7,807,141 lbs. of milk from 3,150 
cows, making 759,726 lbs. of cheese from May Ist. to Oct. 31st. In the cream- 
eries, 237,285 lbs. of butter were manufactured from cream furnished by 390 patrons. 

This is a new district and has no regular instructor, but Mr. McAllister, one 
of our Eastern Instructors, visited each of these factories twice during the season. 
I accompanied Mr. McAllister while on one of his trips and was much impressed 
with the future possibilities for dairying in this district, and the need of more 
education along dairy lines and I would strongly recommend that an instructor, 
specially for this district, be appointed for next season. 

CHEESE FacTorIES IN HastERN ONTARIO. There were 81% cheese factories 
operated in Eastern Ontario in 1918, twelve less than in 1917. These received 
from the Instructors 1,100 full day visits and 4,609 call visits in addition to those 
which I made personally. Four hundred and seventeen factories made improve- 
ments and five new ones were built, all representing a total expenditure of $160,- 
612.00. 

Patrons. The number of patrons decreased from 30,658 last year to 30,088. 
almost 600 less. ‘These patrons received 901 visits in an effort to improve the 
quality of the milk supply. These visits we are trying to increase from year to 
year, as improvement is always quickly noticed as a result. 

NuMBER oF Cows. The number of cows was 279,849 a decrease of 5,201 
from last season. The average production of milk per cow decreased from 3,650 
lbs. to 3,300 lbs. for the six months extending from May ist to Nov. Ist. 

Mitkx Dertiverep.. The total amount of milk delivered to the cheese factories 
during this period was 923,473,464 lbs. or nearly 68,000,000 Ibs. less than in 1917. 

Pounps oF CHEESE. Corresponding to the smaller milk supply the output 
of cheese also decreased some 6,000,000 lbs. the total make being 83,782,495 Ibs. 

AVERAGE YIELD OF CHEESE. The average yield of cheese was slightly better 
being 10.99 as compared with 11.07 and 11.02 in the two preceding years. 

Mitx Trestrnc. Babcock and lactometer tests were made of 25,615 samples 
of milk and of these 20 were reported as being adulterated as compared with 75 
in 191%. The owners of these 20 were prosecuted and fined a total of $745.00. 
This is the first time in a good many years that we have had so few adulterations and 
I trust it may continue so. 
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For some time, owing particularly to the discussions on the payment for milk 
on a fat basis we have been endeavoring to have tests made of the milk of every 
patron in every factory in Eastern Ontario. We did not have this completed in 
time for my last report, but this year we have it finished and I have arranged it 
to show the number of samples varying one-tenth per cent. all the way from 2.5 
per cent. up to 5 per cent. 
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This has entailed a great deal of work I assure you but I trust it may have 
the effect of showing to all interested, the great variation in quality and the lack 
of fairness in paying for milk by weight alone. 


SUMMARY OF 31,714 MILK FAT TESTS FOR 1917. 
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These tests indicate the variations in the percentage of fat in the milk sent 
to the cheese factories of Eastern Ontario. 

Sreprment Tests. Some 8,811 sediment tests were made of individual milks 
at the factories, 518 more than last season. More attention is being devoted each 
year to this feature of our work as their value is most noticeable in improving the 
cleanliness of the milk supply. | 

The details of all these tests I have arranged as usual in a tabulated form 
which I will not attempt to read now. The only figures that might be mentioned 
being the number of factories paying by test which total 97 and the 56 factories 
which pasteurize the whey. There were also 810 milking machines in use and 420 
new silos were built. 

Wuey Burrrr. During 1918 there were 177 cheese factories making whey 
butter, an increase of 26 over 1917 while 46 others skimmed the whey and shipped 
the cream to creameries to be manufactured. The total amount of whey butter was 
649,530 Ibs. valued at $262,250 and the whey cream $53,420. 

QUALITY oF CHEESE. For an accurate report of the quality of cheese going to 
Montreal, I am indebted to Mr. Burgess, the official grader, who very kindly 
furnished me each week with a list of the factories whose cheese did not measure 
up to the first grade. 

Everything considered, I would say that the quality was at least as good as 
usual but there were a number of rejections, particularly from the smaller, poorly 
equipped factories with inferior makers. 

It is true of course that to a greater extent than ever before good cheesemakers 
were hard to secure, many enlisting for war services and others going to other indus- 
tries where higher wages prevailed. The result was that in some sections it was 1m- 
possible to get experienced makers and factory owners had only the option of closing 
their plants, or accepting inferior services. 

This is a most important matter to which I would like to call special attention 
in the interest of the future of the cheese industry. I have mentioned it before, but 
never has it been, so vitally important.~ Not only have a great many of the better 
cheesemakers gone into other fields offering higher wages, but very few young men 
are learning the trade, so that right now the industry is facing and will face a very 
serious state if something is not done to make the inducements more attractive for a 
better class of men to enter this line of work. 

In the districts where the factories are largest and better equipped, the makers 
are naturally more capable and the smaller number of inferior cheese is most notice- 
able. 

To eliminate the manufacture of all inferior cheese may seem impossible but it 
should not be so and in fact in some sections there have been practically no second 
grade cheese during the whole year. We realize that to have finest quality three 
essentials are necessary, namely a clean milk supply; a properly equipped, clean 
factory and a capable maker and unless we have all three we cannot expect perfect 
results. 

How best to obtain them, we are endeavoring from year to year to find out, 
and many means are suggested and tried. To my mind the grading of cheese and 
selling them on their merits will do more than anything else. Milk producers will 
be obliged to pay reasonable prices for the manufacture of their milk, then furnish 
clean, cooled milk themselves and see that capable makers are employed and given 
suitable equipment with which to work. 

T am strongly in favor of having the date of manufacture marked on all cheese 
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at the factories, and for legislation preventing cheese being exported from Canada 
before it has reached a reasonable age. 

I realize fully the impossibility of holding cheese safely for many days in many 
of the present day factory buildings, but if they cannot be held there they should be 
held in cool storage in central depots or at the seaports. It does not matter so much 
where they are held so long as they are right before being shipped to markets for 
direct consumption. 

All our efforts of education to the factorymen concerning the suicidal. policy 
of shipping green cheese, seem to be of little avail, as during the past season I found 
this practice going on to a greater extent than ever, many shipping cheese each week 
just out of the presses and I believe that this has been the cause of many cheese 
being classed as second grade or lower. 

Another detrimental feature in connection with this point is the handicap 
placed upon our system of instruction, as when the Instructors call at the factories 
and find no cheese or cheese only a day or two old, they have little to guide them in 
the possible defects which may develop a little later. 

During the war period, the market for our cheese has undoubtedly been less 
severe in regard to quality than it might have been and now that we are returning 
to peace conditions we must be prepared to face more stringent standards. 

I trust that the dairymen may take due warning for these future conditions 
and make provision accordingly, for if Canada is to remain headquarters for finest 
cheddar cheese, there must be no let up in improving conditions surrounding the 
manufacture and placing the goods before the consuming public in the best possible 
shape. 

. In closing I wish to express my appreciation of the co-operation and keen inter- 
est shown by the instructors in putting forth their best efforts to bring about im- 
provements. 

I would also like to thank the factorymen and patrons for the ready sssistance 
given the instructors at all times in the discharge of their duties. 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE WAR. 
J. A. Ruppicx, Darry CoMMISSIONER, OTTAWA. 


I am always glad to come to a dairy meeting in this part of Canada, because I 
know that I will find a large proportion of the audience made up of progressive and 
wide awake dairymen—men who come to the meeting with a serious purpose in view. 
Most speakers are inclined to flatter their audiences, and I dare say we are all prone 
to overdo that sort of thing at times. In the present case, however, I am able to pro- 
duce evidence in support of the statement that this is a progressive dairying centre 
which is convincing, and at the same time very complimentary to the farmers of 
this district. 

During the past two years the Cheese Commission and the Dairy Produce Com- 
mission have compiled statistics showing the percentage of cheese of different grades 
from the various producing districts in Canada, and I am very glad to say that the 
Central Ontario district, which comprises all that part of the province lying between 
the Kingston district and Toronto, has stood both years at the very top. In 1917 
98.07 per cent. of the cheese from this district were graded No. 1. In 1918 the per- 
centage of No. 1 grade was even larger, being 98.28 The percentage of No. 1 cheese 
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from all Ontario in 1918 was 94.84 per cent. These figures speak for themselves, 
and I doubt if another cheese producing district in the whole world can show such 
a high average of quality. I do not know of any higher praise that I can give you, 
and we will let it go at that. 

The dairying industry of Canada has established another record in the total 
value of milk and its products exported during the year just past. Complete figures 
are not yet available but the total value of all dairy products exported in 1918 will 
be approximately $47,000,000. The increase for the seven months ended October 
last was $7,600,000 over the same period in 1917. A careful estimate of the 
total value of our dairy production in 1918, places it at something over $200,000,- 
000, of which about 25 per cent has been exported. 

The exports of cheese show a decrease in quantity but an increase in value. 
The decrease in the quantity of cheese exported is more than made up by the in- 
crease in the exports of butter, and there has been a large increase in the exports - 
of condensed milk and cream. Had it not been for the unfavorable weather in 
September and October, the showing would have been much better. At one time 
_ the receipts of cheese were ahead of 1917, but they fell off rapidly during the bad 
weather. 

It is rather curious that butter increased at the expense of cheese, although the 
price of butter was relatively lower all season. The explanation probably is in the 
fact that there was an unusual demand for skimmilk for the feeding of young 
stock. 

The milk producers have certainly had a strenuous time of it on account of the 
shortage of labor, but I hope the worst of that is over and that we may look for- 
ward to easier conditions for the future. 

It is quite the fashion in these days, now that the war is practically ended, to 
consider everything in the light of the new circumstances in which the terrible con- 
flict has placed the whole world. We do not, however, need to apply that much over- 
worked term “ reconstruction,” to the dairying industry. Probably no other indus- 
try has been so little disturbed or less interfered with during the past four years 
than the one which is represented by this Association and in the interest of which we 
have come together on this occasion. 

The dairying industry has nothing to fear in the days which we are now facing, 
days over which there are some misgiving and doubt in more than one line of 
human effort. The dairying ae =H continue to develop and expand as 
heretofore without interruption or disadvantages other than those with which it has 
always had to contend. 

It is true that the manner in which the exportable surplus of our dairy Be 
will be handled next season has not yet been determined, and nobody knows if the 
Dairy Produce Commission will be continued, or if some other plan will be adopted. 
Everyone is anxious to get back to the accustomed channels of trading as soon as 
possible, but that may not be as easy as it would appear to be on the surface. It 
may be necessary, owing to the great scarcity, to continue some measure of con- 
trol and distribution in the Old Country in order to prevent the supply all going 
to those whose purses are long enough to take it away from others of limited means. 
As long as control and rationing continues in the United Kingdom, it is quite prob- 
able that the authorities there may desire to handle the purchase at this end on lines 
similar to those followed during the past two seasons. I have no official information 
on this point, and can only give you my frank opinion on the situation, and of 
course I may be wrong in my surmises. 
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Of one thing you can be assured and it is this, the British Ministry of Food 
realizes that in order to encourage the production necessary to restore a reasonable 
balance of supply and demand, high prices must be maintained. They do not want 
low prices under the circumstances. Furthermore, the British Ministry of Food has 
always shown a desire to be fair and reasonable, as for instance when they increased 
the price of cheese last year from 23 to 25 cents per pound, one might almost say 
without the increase having been asked for. 

All this, however, is rather outside of my subject, and I must not forget that 
the one I am supposed to deal with is “ Some Lessons from the War.” 

Now the war, with all its results and consequences, provides a great many less- 
ons for those who are willing to learn. We have been taught to do many things 
which in pre-war days would have been considered impossible. It has been demon- 
strated in a hundred ways that we never know what we can do until we get up 
against it good and hard, or until we try in real earnest. Then what a lesson in co- 
operation it was when the Allies combined and put all their forces under Marshal 
Foch. A most perilous situation, from the Allied point of view, was relieved at one 
stroke, and the result was never in doubt from that day forward. 

But I must get down to something practical, and in doing so I propose to con- 
fine myself chiefly to one point. It is big enough and important enough to claim 
undivided attention. The suggestion which I have to make involves the whole 
question of the sale of cheese and butter. The idea is one which I have cherished 
for some years but having had some doubts on certain aspects of the scheme, I have 
never pushed it or discussed it at any length. I have, however, mentioned it on 
more than one occasion as the ideal method which ought to be followed if it were 
possible to carry it out. 

The experience of the past two years during which all butter and cheese export- 
ed has been classified into definite grades and paid for strictly on a quality basis, 
has proved so satisfactory that it has paved the way for carrying out the plan 
which some of us have long had in mind. The plan in brief is as follows: | 

All cheese and butter would be shipped regularly from the factories to a central 
warehouse at Montreal, where it would be graded by a government grader, and then 
offered for sale by auction to the highest bidder, and according to the real quality 
of each lot. 

I do not advance this scheme simply for the sake of proposing something new, 
-but because I believe, after long and careful consideration, that it offers substantial 
advantages to the individual factory and to the industry at large, without imposing 
corresponding disadvantages. It would reduce the cost of marketing and add that 
much to the price of the butter or cheese as the case might be. The individual fac- 
tory would make a direct saving in not having to employ a salesman. There would 
be an indirect saving by the elimination of the commission or salary paid to the 
country buyer, which amount would come back to the factory in the higher price 
which the exporter could afford to pay. The charge of ‘auctioneering would be 
a mere trifle and all other expenses such as freight to Montreal, cartage, cooperage, 
and warehousing, must be paid in any case. 

The industry at large would derive great benefit from the fact that all cheese 
and butter would be paid for on a strict quality basis. I do not know of anything 
which would be more effective as a means of improving the quality or of maintain- 
ing a high standard in our dairy products. There is, to be sure, some deduction for 
inferior quality under the present system. J am speaking of course of the practice 
before the Commission came into existence and which will prevail again when we get 
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back to normal conditions. I would remind you also that I am dealing with the 
whole of eastern Ontario and not any particular section, because I am aware that 
these remarks do not apply with equal force in all sections. What I wish to empha- 
size is the fact that any “ cuts” in price which are made at present are not made on 
a uniform basis. The extent of the cut often depends more on circumstances than 
on actual inferiority, and worst of all, it very frequently happens that there is no 
deduction at all when the quality is inferior. Much depends on the state of the 
market. If there has been upward tendency in prices during the interval between 
purchase and inspection, the actual value of the inferior article may be equal to the 
price agreed upon. No fault can be found with the trade for following this practice 
for it is the natural outcome of the system. It is no real gain to the factory if a 
cut of half a cent a pound is saved under these circumstances. It only engenders 
a false sense of security which leads to further trouble. This lack of uniformity in 
making claims leads to suspicion and lack of confidence, so that when claims are 
made, they are very often not accepted as genuine. This feeling is fostered by the fact 
that the decision as to quality is wholly in the hands of the buyer. With independ- 
ent and disinterested grading, the reports would be accepted as correct, and therefore 
the matter would be enquired into and some effort made to improve the quality with- 
out delay. It would be an easy matter to arrange for co-operation between the 
graders and the provincial instructors to ensure prompt attention where it was most 
needed. 

Now this suggestion is not altogether new. As I have said, you have heard me 
mention it in previous addresses given before this association and in articles in farm 
journals. As a matter of fact, a somewhat similar plan is in successful operation 
by the Quebec Agricultural Co-operative Society, which society handled over 100,000 
boxes of cheese and a considerable quantity of butter during the past year. It has 
been in operation for several years and the volume of business transacted has grown 
rapidly. Under the Quebec scheme the factories must become members of the Co- 
operative Society. 

There is another matter connected with the sale of cheese and butter which 
would be affected by the inauguration of a central selling organization, and it is one 
which I mention with very great reluctance and no little hesitation. I only do so 
because I feel that someone ought to do so, and that it is in the interest of the trade 
generally that it should be mentioned. Most of you who have been connected with 
factories for some time are aware that in the case of very green cheese it is not an — 
uncommon practice to allow one pound or more on the weight of each box. You 
may or may not be aware that this practice is very often followed in the case of in- 
ferior quality. That is to say, if there are a few low grade cheese in a shipment the 
matter is adjusted by undermarking the weight instead of accepting a reduced 
price. This is a bad principle to follow, even if it is done openly and above board, 
but it is not always so done. It is not infrequently an arrangement between the 
cheesemaker and the buyer without the knowledge of the salesman, and in such cases 
the action should be characterized by a rather strong term. This sort of thing arises 
out of the vicious system of cheesemakers and buttermakers guaranteeing the quality 
of their product. | 

There are salesmen, too, who are in the habit of receiving commissions from the 
buyers in connection with the sale of cheese, a practice which, to say the least of it, 
is not consistent with good service or good business. I repeat that I mention these 
matters with reluctance and with regret that the facts permit of them being referr- 
ed to at all, for it may appear like casting slurs on a body of men who in the great 
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majority of cases are honorable and upright in every respect. These things are only 
possible in connection with factories under loose management, but unfortunately the 
business end of many of the factories does not receive the attention which it de- 
serves, or which is necessary to obtain the best results. These evils, which I have 
mentioned, and they are evils where they exist, should be stamped out, and I do not 
know of any better way than by adopting the plan of selling by auction at a central 
point. 

The cheese and butter boards which have been in existence so long would of 
course be abolished if a central auction system became general. I don’t think there 
would be any occasion for regret on that head. As they are now conducted, with a 
few notable exceptions, they are little better than farces, although under the present 
system of country buying some such institution is necessary. 

One can produce plenty of evidence to show the great improvement in the qual- 
ity of butter.or cheese where grading systems have been introduced. My first exper- 
ience in this line, was in New Zealand 20 years ago. When I went out there as Dairy 
Commissioner, the first thing I had to do was to reorganize the grading system. In 
that country it is compulsory to have all cheese or butter graded, which is intended 
for export. It is universally admitted that the grading of the cheese and butter in 
New Zealand has been the most important influence in raising its quality to that 
high standard which gives the country’s dairy products such a prominent place in 
the world’s markets at the present time. 


Most of you have heard something about the truly remarkable results which 
have been obtained in Alberta and the other prairie provinces since they adopted the 
grading system in connection with the sale of creamery butter. I could also show 
you that the cheese and butter handled by the Quebec Agricultural Co-operative 
Society averages much higher in quality than the cheese and butter from other fac- 
tories in the province, which is marketed through other channels, without being 
graded. I find, from the records of the Cheese Commission of 1917 and the Dairy 
Produce Commission of 1918, that the percentage of No. 1 cheese, received in 1918 
from the Province of Quebec, has increased by nearly 8 per cent. and the chief in- 
structor and inspector, Mr. E. Bourbeau, attributes this increase to the fact that all 
cheese have been graded during the past two years. There was a higher percentage 
of No. 1 cheese from all districts in 1918. I shall not weary you arguing a point 
which is so clear. 

Of course I anticipate that there will be some opposition to this proposal. The 
country cheese buyer—and by that title I refer to the man who buys for a Montreal 
house on salary or commission—could hardly be expected to look upon such a prop- 
osition with favor, and possibly some of the exporters located in the country may 
see reasons to object. One is always sorry to propose anything which may be inimical 
to the interest of any particular class of the community. In this case the regret is 
all the deeper because I number among my good friends many men who are country 
cheese buyers. The interests involved, however, are too large to permit of these per- 
sonal considerations having any influence in the matter. Every improvement or re- 
form entails a measure of inconvenience or hardship on someone. 

It is quite possible that some of the Montreal exporters may have reasons for 
opposing the central selling, but I know that some of the leading houses would wel- 
come the inauguration of such a plan. Opposition or no opposition, I feel convinced 
that this system will eventually prevail. There is so much in its favor and so little 
that can be put in balance against it, that it seems to me there can be only one out- 
come. 
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It will not likely come all at once. I do not think it would be desirable to 
make the change all at once. A gradual turn over would be more likely to succeed. 

As I see it, there are two ways in which this scheme can be carried out. First 
a co-operative organization among the factories, to provide warehouses and facilities 
for handling the business at Montreal. The alternative is to have a private firm or 
company undertake the auction business at a fixed rate. 

There are likely to be some new warehouses erected in Montreal in the near 
future and they will afford excellent facilities for handling a business of this kind. 

In conclusion, I would say that this appears to be a matter to which the Dairy- 
men’s Association of Hastern Ontario might very properly give some consideration. 
I would like to see this Association, as well as others, take a more active interest in 
matters of this kind. The dairymen’s associations in Ontario were organized in the 
first place to disseminate information in regard to the manufacture of cheese. This 
function has been transferred by degrees to the dairy schools and the system of 
dairy instructors, and the associations, it seems to me, should devote their attention 
more to matters of policy and the larger aspects of the dairy situation. There is 
need at the present time for an aggressive policy, and the representatives of the 
dairy industry in Eastern Ontario must be up and doing if the important district 
which they represent, is to be kept well to the front. 


NEEDS OF CREAMERY INDUSTRY. 
JoHn H. Scott, Toronro. 


The Creamery situation in Ontario at the present time is unique in the history 
of the Province, in that the great bulk of butter manufactured in Ontario is con- 
sumed at home. 

That does not mean that the production of butter has fallen off to any great 
extent but rather that new avenues of consumption have developed. A few years 
ago, cities and large towns were the only local market for creamery butter, but now 
almost every village grocer is selling creamery butter to supply local needs, in fact 
a good many farmers, nowadays, sell all their milk and cream and_ buy 
creamery butter for their own use. Dairy butter is becoming scarcer every year, 
and with the decrease in quantity, the quality has become poorer. Thus, the butter 
business is being revolutionized, more creameries are being put in operation every 
- year, cream buying stations are being established in almost every village, in some 
sections of Ontario. In many cases the grocer or general merchant now handles the 
cream from the farmer, instead of and, as he formerly handled, dairy butter. He buys 
the cream, tests it for fat and pays a flat rate for the fat, regardless of the quality 
of the cream, then sells to his regular shipping creamery or to the creamery that 
will pay the highest price for fat. 

The competition for cream has become very keen in many localities, in fact, it 
has become so keen, that such prices have been paid for fat in many instances that 
any one familiar with creamery business, views with suspicion the methods in 
operation. 

The war and all that it has meant, particularly by shortening the production 
of butter abroad, and increasing the cost of production at home, has caused the 
prices for butter to go exceptionally high. Since 1913, the year before the war, prices 
have advanced steadily on an average of about 5 cents per year, so that the market 
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has always been buoyant. ‘This enabled butter dealers to buy butter at any time, 
at current market prices, and in a very short time sell again at a substantial profit. 
This market condition has not been conducive to improving the quality of butter but 
rather the opposite, because the buying of anything on a rising market tends to elim- 
inate the fear of having goods of poor quality rejected, and so the butter buyer has 
_ paid very little attention to quality during this period of rismg prices. The buyer’s 
indifference to quality has crept back to the creamery owner and he in turn has 
allowed it to pass on back to the farmer. Iixcept in very few cases, a flat price is 
paid per pound of fat, the quality of the cream regarding acidity or flavor not being 
recognized. Any effort that is being made to improve the cream, is by treatment at 
the creamery, after the cream has been more or less spoiled, rather than by an en- 
deavor to pay for cream on the basis of what it costs to produce it. 

The conditions prevailing to-day in the creamery business of Ontario, are a 
terrible outrage on the good old dairy cow, whether she be of the aristccratic pure 
bred, or of old brindle family. She gives to man the fat in the milk in a pure 
sanitary condition. Man in his ignorance and careless slovenly methods, and greed, 
allows that pure unadulterated fat to deteriorate so that much of itis wasted, becom- 
ing unfit for food for the human race for whom it was so well adapted. 

Now, what are “ the needs of the creamery industry,” for that is the subject I 
was asked to discuss at this meeting? I shall endeavor to point out a few of the 
present “ needs,’ from the standpoint of Ontario taking her proper place in the 
butter markets of the future. 

I believe that the creamery industry in Ontario needs a compulsory law regard- 
ing the testing of cream. The farmer should be assured that he is getting a “square 
deal ” when he produces a rich cream, as all creameries are asking for, for the manu- 
facture of butter. The buyer of cream should be compelled to weigh the sample 
used for testing, and should be held in place by a penalty, for over-reading or under- 
reading tests. All are agreed that weighing the sample is the only absolutely re- 
liable method of testing sour cream over 30 per cent. fat. Then why penalize the 
man sending the rich cream or the sort of cream asked for? A compulsory law re- 
quiring the weighing of the sample would bring the question of “ over-run” down 
to a question of skill and workmanship rather than as it is in many cases to-day a 
“ »encil made ‘over-run’”’ manipulated so that the price of fat will be attractive to 
the producer. The farmer has a right to know that he is getting paid for all the 
fat that he is producing. 

The creamery industry in Ontario needs to have more pasteurizing done. Pas- 
teurization has gone away past the experimental stage. It is no longer a matter of 
conjecture whether pasteurization is beneficial or not for keeping of butter. It is an 
absolute fact. Canadian butter will never gain favor in an export market as long 
as unpasteurized butter is made in any large quantity. 

The pasteurizing temperature is important. At the Dominion Dairy Confer- 
ence held recently in Ottawa, 170 degrees, held for 10 minutes was agreed upon as 
the minimum temperature at which it is safe to pasteurize for storing purposes. 
Many creamery men say they will pasteurize as soon as they are assured of a prem- 
ium on their butter equal to the expense connected with the operation. 

Pasteurizing machinery and fuel are very expensive articles at the present time, 
and from a purely economic standpoint, a man might well hesitate to make the in- 
vestment without knowing whether he would receive at least interest on his invest- 
ment, but let me ask you one question: Has it paid the creameries of the Province 
of Alberta to pasteurize ? 
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Pasteurization does not make all bad flavored cream good, although it may help 
to improve some, but experiments have shown that second grade butter made from 
properly pasteurized cream does not deteriorate in storage to the same extent that 
butter made from raw cream does. 

The creamery industry of Ontario needs more uniformity of method of man- 
ufacture, particularly in the matter of texture and salting. A very large percent- 
age of our butter does not have the moisture properly incorporated, due in large 
measure to insufficient working and temperatures too high. One cannot look at the 
butter coming down from the Western Provinces without being struck with the un- 
iformity of texture, and while I do not yet see anything to be gained by carrying the 
shortness of texture as far as they do in the West, still I must admit that the tex- 
ture of Western butter displays the fact that there is method used in the manufac- 
ture that is giving Western butter an individuality and a type that Ontario may very 
well imitate. Better judgment in working butter will well repay the manufacturer 
who is making the “loose moisture” type of butter. Loose, sloppy textured butter 
is rarely found to contain more than 13 or 14 per cent. moisture while if properly 
manufactured, might contain all that the law will allow and make a butter that will 
suit the consumer better because it will look better on the table and will spread 
more easily. It will suit the dealer better, because there is less shrinkage in storage 
and cutting, suiting the manufacturer and producer better by having more of it. 

Wide variations are found in the quality of salt used. A number of butter- 
makers still adhere to the delusion that salt being a preservative, the more salt put 
into butter, the better it will keep. Others, I fancy, use large quantities of salt, be- 
cause selling salt for butter prices is pretty good business. 

Local markets accustomed in the past to the use of highly salted dairy butter, 
have acquired the taste for fairly heavy salt. The brands of butter that seem to suit 
the most fastidious taste among Toronto consumers contain not more than two per 
cent salt. Manufacturers should aim at reducing the quantity of salt to conform 
more with Western type of mild-salted butter, in order to be prepared for export- 
ing our surplus across the seas with that from the other provinces, as Canadian 
butter. 

The creamery industry of Ontario needs a better marketing system. The buoy- 
ant market of to-day will not likely continue. Prices must surely reach the peak 
some time soon. The war which was the primary cause of high prices, is, we hope, 
over, so that we may reasonably expect a declining market in the near future, for 
various reasons. 

The production of butter in Ontario is almost sure to increase. Owing to the 
shortage of meat the world over, the demands for beef cattle will be keen. Produc- 
tion of cream especially in Western Ontario, is more or less a by-product of the beef 
industry. | 

With the return of men from war, many farms now unoccupied will be 
restocked with cream-producing cattle. New Ontario lands will be settled and this 
new country will soon be recognized as a factor in the production of butter in On- 
tario. 

The settlement and expansion of the Great Western Prairie Provinces will in- 
crease, and with the settlement more butter will be produced. The Western Prov- 
inces have a hmited market for butter in British Columbia, but the bulk of their 
surplus will have to move eastward, coming into competition with Ontario and Que- 
bec butter. ‘Western butter is coming east in increasingly large quantities and will 
continue to do so. Ontario cannot afford to be a disinterested party in the matter 
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of improving the quality of Canadian butter. The prairie provinces have done mar- 
vellously, and we are proud of their success. However, they did not adopt progress- 
ive methods until they were forced to go out and compete with New Zealand butter 
in the British Columbia market. Our position, I fancy, will be in the future sim- 
ilar to what they have experienced, only this difference, that our problems are so 
many and so very much more complex than theirs, that they will have to be work- 
ed out on lines adapted to our own conditions, but the aim of each province should 
be the same, viz—That all butter exported from Canada, should be uniform im 
character, and will be recognized on the importing markets as Canadian butter, not 
as Alberta or Eastern Townships, or Ontario, and it is in the interest of each ex- 
porting province to work to this end. 

The greatest need of course, in the manufacture of good butter, is always good 
cream. 

A study of the report of the Government Butter Grading Station, reveals the 
fact that there is a tremendous need for improvement in the quality of cream sup- 
plied to creameries. Out of 31 creameries sending samples of butter to the Grad- 
ing Station, 25 per cent. had over 50 per cent. second grade butter, defects princi- 
pally caused from heated, sour and over ripe cream. Yet we had 5 creameries or 
over 16 per cent that had less than 5 per cent. second grade butter. Most of the 
creameries sending a high percentage of second grade butter did not send samples 
very long, as they did not want the quality of their butter advertised. They appar- 
ently dare not refuse the poor cream, or pay for it by quality. If they did, another 
creamery would take it in. All this has helped to educate the producer that care 
of cream for butter making purposes is out of date. What is the use? Unless the 
farmer has pride enough in himself to be satisfied with nothing but the best, he re- 
celves no encouragement to improve present methods. 

We ask the question, “What is the remedy?” There is only one answer, that is, 
pay for butter according to its commercial value. Almost all commercial values 
are based on the quality of the goods, excepting butter. 

After being in close touch with the quality of butter produced and the market- 
ing of the same in Ontario for the last three years, I see no effort being made, 
either by the producer, the manufacturer or the dealer (except in a very few indi- 
vidual cases) to improve existing conditions. 

The Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, has endeavored to assist 
the butter trade, by putting at the service of the creameries, a Grading Station 
where butter can be graded for commercial purposes. The details of the system have 
been worked out during the last two years, and the station is now in a position to 
take care of grading of butter from all the creameries in Ontario. Al] that is require- 
ed is for the manufacturers and dealers to get behind the scheme and make of it a 
success. The grading service has adopted a system of making boxes by stamping 
the creamery serial number, date of manufacture, and churning number on the 
boxes. This system, if used, would be of great value to butter dealers both for local 
and export market, in identifying and classifying butter for shipping and storage 
purposes. 
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DAIRY PRODUCE COMMISSION. 


JAMES DONALDSON, PRESIDENT DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO, ATWOOD. 


I will speak for a short time on the work of the Dairy Produce Commission 
in Montreal. We as dairymen did not take offence so much at last year’s prices, but 
we felt that we were singled out and the price fixed on-our product and other lines 
were allowed to go without the price being fixed. I feel safe in saying that the 
matter has been rectified. I know that while last year the cheesemaker was kick- 
ing, this year the condensed milk manufacturer is kicking harder than the cheese- 
maker did last year. 

When we met at Ottawa, we did not object so much to the price for cheese 
in 1917 as to the fact that condensed milk was allowed to soar to any price they 
could get for it. We met the British Food Representative, and he was anxious that 
we should sell our cheese to him for 22c. The fact of the matter was that the United 
States were offering to sell cheese at 22c. I did not feel like taking 22c. I know 
that Mr. Ruddick did not feel like taking 22c. I knew that I had Mr. Ruddick be- 
hind me in the matter, and I virtually refused to accept 22c. I.stated we were mak- 
ing a better article than the United States and it was unfair to ask us to sell our 
cheese for the same money. We were under war conditions and the epicure was not 
getting our cheese, our cheese was going to the soldiers in the trenches, and any 
cheese, no matter where it came from was worth just as much to him. It was all 
one big family of soldiers who had to be fed. It came down to this that they would 
pay just what the British Minister of Food would pay, and I asked him if he would 
cable and he did so, and we succeeded in getting the price raised to 23c. The 
price paid by the buyers here or at Brockville we had nothing to do with. You knew 
the price was 23c. at Montreal. We got less for our cheese in the West than you 
people got here because it cost more for freight. There were complaints as to the 
weights in Montreal, and I looked into the question as well as I could. I saw cheese 
that I weighed in my own factory and they did not hold up to that weight when 
they got to Montreal. Our cheese were sent out very green, and that is one reason 
why the weights did not hold up. From the investigations that I made, I have 
every reason to believe that the Montreal weights are correct. Some people have 
asked why it was necessary to have this commission. I did not understand it at 
first, but after looking into the matter and having to do with it, I had no doubt of . 
the necessity of the Commission. There was a great shortage of boats, and a great 
shortage of freight space, and then there was the danger of submarines. If the 
Admiralty had not come forward and ordered the boats to call at Montreal and to 
provide space for the cheese, we would not have been able to ship any cheese from 
this country. The greatest secrecy had to be observed with regard to the reporting 
of these boats. They came up without any report as to their coming, and the cheese 
had to be ready to be loaded within twenty-four hours. Hach boat could take so 
many cheese, and that had to be allocated through the office of the Commission. 
and we have never had a word of complaint from any of the Montreal houses. My 
part of the work was very easy, as I did not have to do any of the detail work as 
that was all attended to by Mr. Alexander and his staff. He has given the Com- 
mission a great deal of faithful service, and I know for a positive fact that he has 
never benefited from it. 
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Some farmers have objected to the system of inspection at Montreal. One 
* of the outstanding features of the life of Mr. Burgess, the Inspector at Montreal, has 
been his fair, candid, out-spoken manner, and I believe the work done by Mr. Burgess 
at Montreal has been as fair as it was possible to be. The grading of the cheese this 
* year was just as easy as anytime in the history of the system. The Dairy Com- 
mission was the most cheaply run commission in Canada. The cost of running the 
Commission is a fraction so small that you can hardly get it on paper. There was 
$47,000,000 worth of business done. 

Now I want to say a few words on the commandeering order on butter for 
which we got so much blame. We sent our boys over there, and you know how nobly 
they did their part. It-was up to us to not only feed the army but also to feed 
the civilians of Great Britain and France and Italy. You all know how we felt 
when that reverse came to the Italians about a year ago, and there was danger of 
the whole country being overrun. We were told that that reverse was caused by 
German literature circulated among the Italan army, and perhaps there was some 
of that but, gentlemen, the principal cause of that reverse was lack of food. The 
question came to us by cable; the British people were, only getting two ounces of 
butter per week, and the stores in, sight would not support that allowance. The 
British people to-day are only getting one ounce of butter per week. When that 
cable was received, a meeting was called of the Dairy Commission at Montreal and 
I went to that meeting. What could I do? What should I have done? It was 
necessary. to make a decision in a hurry and we did so. I said, commandeer every 
ounce of butter in Canada. I said I will take every ounce of butter from my own 
home and every ounce of butter in Canada for six weeks if it is necessary to win 
this war (Applause.) We have the statement from the British Minister of Food 
that the action that we took at that time saved the situation, and I think that ought 
to be a good answer. It has been stated that Mr. Alexander made money out of 
that transaction; I want to tell you that out of 122,000 boxes of butter handled, the 
firm cf James Alexander & Co. only handled something like 2,200 boxes. Now T 
want to say a few words as to our trip out West to gather information with regard 
to the Saskatchewan Co-operative Association. We have felt for sometime, and no 
doubt there are gentlemen here who have felt, that dairying was not making the 
progress it should in Canada. We are very much over-lapping. It is costing the 
farmers of this country too much to produce the article, and I think by co-operation, 
we can eliminate a great deal of the cost of production. I know of factories in the 
Province of Ontario that this summer placed a first class article of cheese on the 
market at a cost of 2c. per pound for manufacturing, including milk drawing and 
everything else. I know of factories in the same neighborhood where the cost is 
- 3% and 4c. The reason for that is that we have three and four cheese factories in 
places where one could do all the work efficiently and well. It is just as easy to 
superintend the manufacture of 300 tons of cheese in a season as it is to superintend 
the manufacture of 80 tons. Then a great saving would be made in the purchase 
of supplies. If we could make the same standard of cheese all over the country 
we would get a better price for our cheese. We found at Winnipeg that the Grain 
Growers have been able to get a better price for their grain, and not only that but 
they have been able to buy their supplies at a much lower rate. At Regina we found 
from the Saskatchewan Creamery that they have been able to make great advance- 
ment through their co-operative system of grading cream and butter. We have been 
asked, “Where are you going to get the men to run this business?” All this business 
out in the West is either run by men from Ontario and farther east or the sons of 
men who came from the East. 
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We are now at the period of reconstruction, and these are matters that we 
should think about. Dairy products are the best things to stand by, at the present 
time. They are the scarcest thing in the British market and the markets of the 
world to-day, and I know that the safest proposition for the farmer to-day is dairy- _ 
ing. I think there is something in this proposition, but it may take a long time to 
work it out. It is a big scheme and will require good heads to work it out, but 1 do 
not think it is impossible of a solution. 


A STUDY OF THE CHANGING CONDITIONS AND METHODS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF CREAMERY BUTTER. 


L. A. ZUFELT, EASTERN DaArryY ScHooL, KinesTon, ONT. 


The process of buttermaking at the present time seems to be undergoing a 
series of evolutions, and many of us are beginning to wonder just where we are at 
and if we have got to go back to school and learn the science of buttermaking all 
over again. There have been some rather startling announcements made of late in 
regard to new methods advocated for the improvement of creamery butter, and 
whilst I am in favor of taking advantage of every aid which science may evolve for 
the improvement of the finished article, at the same time we must not overlook the 
fact that the quality of the raw material has a predominating effect on the quality 
of the finished article over and above any mere deviation in method of manufacture. 

The one big weakness which affects dairymen in general is this tendency of 
applying local or surface remedies for evils deep seated and of constitutional 
character. From time immemorial we have been taught that in order to have a fine 
quality of butter, we must first produce a fine quality of milk and cream, feed the 
ecws on good, wholesome foods and use every precaution to guard against the flavor 
being injured from any cause whatever. The development of lactic acid in the 
cream by the buttermaker was considered of paramount importance in order to pro- 
duce that distinctive butter aroma so characteristic of fine, well made butter. The 
market to-day apparently demands a mild, almost tasteless, butter and we are get- 
ting away from that distinctive aroma always associated with good butter in the 
past. I have frequently wondered if we are always safe in being guided by the 
opinions of the trade. Do these people fairly reflect the desires of the consuming 
public, or do they not rather reflect the opinions of the dealers as to the qualities 
which are less risky and show the smallest percentage of losses. There may be a vast 
difference between the qualities which the consumers may want and those which the 
dealers find profitable in handling. It should be our business as educators to co- 
ordinate these two requirements. 

When the buttermaker separated the cream from the milk himself at the 
creamery he could by pasteurization and the use of a pure culture of lactic acid or- 
ganisms produce a butter which not only had that desirable distinctive aroma, but 
had good keeping qualities as well, which made it a safe commodity for the dealer 
to handle. As the whole milk creamery is practically extinct and as the butter- 
maker is being furnished with a constantly changing quality of raw material, the 
whole process of buttermaking is being gradually changed to meet in the first place, 
the demands of the dealers for a safe commodity to handle and which will be rea- 
sonably satisfactory to the public. Our effort to do this has resulted in the produc- 
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tion of a butter of entirely different characteristics to those required a few years ago. 
We are now making a butter which may be more easily imitated by the “ Oleo”’ 
manufacturers and for that reason is to be regretted. It is the tendency of human 
nature to travel along the lines of least resistance and we as buttermakers, have 
found it more convenient to cover up the defects in our butter by changing our 
methods of manufacture rather than attack the real cause of these defects by de- 
manding a better quality of cream and by being prepared to pay a premium for this 
cream when it is offered. 

We are getting more and more in line with the manufacturers of shoddy cloth, 
trying to give the consuming public, appearance for substance. We can no more 
produce a high quality of butter from inferior cream than we can, sound cloth from 
shoddy material. In anything I am about to say regarding improved methods in 
manufacture, I do not wish you to lose sight of this fact, that no process of manu- 
facture can entirely overcome defects in the raw material and that improvement 
in methods of manufacture should go hand in hand with improvements in the qual- 
ity of the raw material. 

From the limited amount of work which we have been able to do at the Eastern 
Dairy School this fall, we feel we are safe in issuing the following instructions 
which we ask our makers to follow with discretion. 

Pasteurization is the one great aid to be used to give butter its keeping qual- 
ities. If the cream has a high acidity, first warm up to between 70 and 80° F. and 
then add sufficient neutralizer to reduce the acid to form .28 to .35 per cent. Then 
pasteurize to a temperature of 170° F. for 5 to 10 minutes and cool to churning 
temperature. The longer the period between pasteurization and churning, the better 
the results, especially in the texture and grain. At least three hours should elapse 
before churning. Wash the butter with pure water in which germ life has been ren- 
dered inactive at a temperature 2 to 5 degrees lower than churning. 

In order to have control of the moisture content, pass the butter through the 
rollers a few times and allow. all free moisture to escape. Then make a test for 
moisture, and salt by the trench system adding at the same time the water necessary 
to bring the moisture content up to the point desired. Work the butter from 15 to 
25 minutes to ensure a perfectly uniform color, thorough dissolution of the salt 
and a perfect incorporation of moisture with a bright, smooth, waxy texture. It is 
absolutely necessary for every creamery to be supplied with acid tests and moisture 
tests and in addition a fat test of each vat must be made each day if we wish to do 
our work intelligently and produce a uniform quality of butter. To simply say you 
have not the time, cannot be accepted. You must make up your mind that you have 
got to take the time to perform these tests or else get out of the business and I may 
tell you right now that the buttermakers who think anything is good enough and 
that performing these necessary tests is too much trouble, had better quit while the 
quitting is good. 

We have not been able to determine the value, or otherwise, of a pure culture 
and hope to do some work along this line next season. In the meantime I have no 
hesitation in recommending the installation of pasteurizers and following the in- 
structions already outlined. If we do, I am hopeful we will be heard from more 
favorably next year at our annual expositions than we have the past few years. 

Before closing, I wish to express my appreciation of the good work being done 
by the Dairy Department at Ottawa, and the opportunities afforded by them for an 
interchange of Provincial ideas with a view of nationalizing the Dairying industry 
so that the word “Canadian” will apply equally to all parts of the Dominion. 
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REPORT OF THE DAIRY PRODUCE COMMISSION. 
J. Burcess, Cuter Inspector, OTTAWA. 


In compiling the figures and percentages of the cheese and butter exported, 
by the Dairy Produce Commission during 1918, some information is made available 
which, I think, should be very interesting to the dairymen of Canada, especially 
so when the results are compared with the figures and percentages of 1917. 

The same staff of Inspectors were employed and the grading was conducted 
along the same lines as last year. No. 1 cheese included all cheese of good com- 
mercial value; no objectionable flavors and fairly sound in the general quality. 

Grade No. 2 consisted of cheese with a fair percentage of the samples off 
flavor, fruity or not clean flavors, acidy, too much moisture, open, loose and 
gassy, cracked ends, soft rinds, bad finish or too high for the boxes. One or 
more of these defects would be sufficient to place the cheese in No. 2 grade. 

No. 8 grade consisted of cheese which were badly off flavor, very fruity or 
rancid, very acidy, or any other defect which was considered too pronounced for 
No. 2 grade. 

Culls consisted of short grained, sour cheese, very moist with bad flavor, very 
porous or floaters. Cheese from which some of the. fat had been removed and 
also cheese which were badly frozen. A large percentage of the cull cheese were 
crumbly or lumpy and would not draw on the iron. 

I think it is understood that in grading large quantities of cheese, the work 
must be conducted, as far as possible, on a commercial basis and, while we only 
examined about 5 to 10 per cent. of the shipments, excepting in special cases, 
T think the grading was fairly uniform and accurate in the different warehouses. 


TABLE I.—CHEESE HANDLED BY THE DAIRY PRODUCE COMMISSION FROM 
May ist To DECEMBER 26TH, 1918. 


Province Total Boxes Nowal | No. 2 No. 3 & Culls 
ie 1 yee thi 3 % | ‘nO 8 jee a: At % 
OQULariderecte es f ten cal et cree ee ee ae 1,044,311 94.84 | oe .16 
QE DeGsi cto faces ee es ete ee son 716 ,448 78.50 | 207 bee 
re Hie (Sa diw cc neta en « Sete o Siu trek Caner 14,811 90.67 9532s. ivtxees cepRoe 
INS EER EWA ACd Ts Ee 3 ties Met tte ie Aen PS a ia 22200 85.56 | 10.61 3.82 
Totals and Average Percentages.......| 1,777,793 88.21 | LiS16 63 
| } 


1917—Total boxes, 1,882,670. Value, $34,275,497 .00 
1918— ‘‘ Ade EM EPs (hOB ‘9 $84,626,853 .95 


Decrease in boxes, 1918—104 ,877 
Increase in value, 1918—$351 ,356.95 
The total boxes given for 191%, cover the period from the appointment of 
the Commission in June, 1917, to April 30th, 1918. The decrease in production, 
allowing for 2,000 to 3,000 boxes which have partly come in since these figures 
were collected, will be about 102,500 boxes. This does not take into account the 
exports in 191%, before the Commission got under way. 
The shortage is approximately 60,000 boxes for Ontario, 40,000 boxes for 
Quebec, and 2,600 boxes for Prince Edward Island, while Manitoba receipts were 
increased by 1,500 boxes. 
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The shortage from Prince Edward Island is partly due to the fact that the 
cheese are all colored, and the greater part of the Fall make was sold or held 
for the Canadian markets. | 

One point which I would like to emphasize in Table 1, is the splendid 
improvement which has been made by the Province of Quebec. In 1917, the 
percentage of No. 1 cheese was 70.88, and in 1918, 78.50 per cent., an increase 
of 7.62 per cent. in No. 1 cheese. Several districts in Quebec have been making 
a lot of soft, moist cheese and the improvement in the quality is largely due to 
these districts making firmer and drier cheese. 

Mr. Bourbeau, the Chief Inspector for the Province of Quebec, has written 
me that the grading at Montreal has been of great assistance to him, and has 
been one of the main factors in securing an improvement in the quality. 

In subdividing the Ontario cheese to districts, the same division was made as 
last year. 

Western Ontario includes all the territory west of Toronto. 

Central Ontario is that part of the Province east of Toronto as far as Lennox 
and Addington Counties. 

Eastern Ontario starts with Frontenac and Renfrew Counties and extends to 
the boundary line of Quebec. | 

Northern Ontario includes North Bay, Sudbury, Nipissing and Algoma 
Sections. 


TABLE II.—QUANTITIES AND STANDING FOR THE DIFFERENT DISTRICTS IN 1917 AND 1918. 


District | Year Boxes | No. 1 | No. 2 No. 3 & Cullis 
E eres) % % % 
Western Ontario. s:.c-s.nrece aos ee LOLS, 61,538 95.44 4.31 P2D 
oy MMR IES c SC eee .| 1918 81,190 97 .54 24D .01 
pii@redse tl NG. Lista reas fore tee octiiuelig teat cee oes PARAL! UA arch asa cove rece as 
Genital, On tarde. 25, a0 chase | 1917 264,165 98 .07 1.91 02 
oe OF digs oN age tay Sg a A 1918 257 ,283 98.28 1.66 06 
dnereaseun Nomi. oe. ono [rete ee eee SPARS aie At ae RS aera ae ree te 
MASVEIN COUDATION ees « cease wks « 1917 | 758 ,403 91.80 7.96 24 
¥ We MT oleae a come tee 1918 | 699,507 93.73 6.12 anh 
PROT CAS CALIION Got Leceriea ah 657s all oie re there Gee eas POS Nee ere tes oe one ctaanaaes toms 
Northern Ontario.............. by LOT. BL208 43.81 50.84 aps 
ae te ce ie Re 1918 G,a01 42.50 50.50 7.00 
ECT EAS Or IeN OME iets a. ca han ose oti eae crete ed Pe ena. vn ok eles enn e ee wet 
} 


In Table II the figures for 1917 were compiled to the end of December, 
and do not include about 21,000 boxes of cheese which came in between January 
and the end of April. 

In connection with the receipts from Western Ontario, I understand that the 
Commission has only handled about 30 per cent. of the cheese which are produced 
in this district. For this reason the quantities are likely to vary from year to 
year. 

The 1918 cheese were all received by the latter part of August, and this, 
no doubt, lowers the percentage of No 1 cheese, as the Fall quality is always better 
than the quality in the fore part of the season. 

Soft rinds was one of the main defects in Western Ontario cheese in 1917, 
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but was completely eliminated in 1918. ‘The defective cheese was due to off 
flavors and gas. 

In Central Ontario, the percentage of off grade cheese is so small that there 
was not as much room for improvement. ‘The defects here were some acidy cheese. 
some fruity and off flavors, and a few lots of weak or open cheese. 

It was a common thing to find a great many cheese in some of the districts 
in Ontario, also in the Province of Quebec, which were just on a line between 
No. 1 and No. 2 grade, but.in this district there were very few liners, and the 
quality of the cheese was usually very fine. 

In Eastern Ontario, considerable improvement was made in certain sections, 
by making a firmer and drier cheese. Other sections improved slightly in the 
flavor, and ‘there was also a decided improvement in making cheese to fit the boxes 
with the result that the cheese landed in Montreal in better condition. 

There are still a great many acidy cheese made during the hot weather, and 
this, along with too much moisture, is probably the most serious defect. Other 
defects were, not clean flavors, some off flavors, gassy and open cheese and a 
regular supply every week of green cheese. 

Eastern Ontario is a very large district, and I must tell you frankly- that 
there are several sections which are making cheese quite equal in the quality to 
those made in Central and Western Ontario. 

In Northern Ontario there is a decided increase in the quantity of cheese 
this year which, no doubt, is partly due to an increased production, but may also 
be due to some of the cheese being credited to the Province of Quebec last year. 
as part of them are sold by Quebec salesmen. 

The quality of the cheese in this district is very poor and there is a big 
opportunity to raise the standard to the level of other districts. The amount 
of money lost on No. 2, 3 and cull cheese in Northern Ontario is close to $2,000 
and this seems large enough to SEL a special effort being made to ae 
the quality. 

In a general way, I may say that the average increase in the Freer 
of No. 1 cheese in 1918 over 1917 is 4 per cent. That is, the returns to the 
Canadian dairymen were increased by $34,994.21 by the improved quality. 


BurteEr. 


Referring briefly to the exports of creamery butter during the season: 
Table III gives the quantities and percentages by provinces, of all the butter 
received under the commandeering order from September 30th to November 9th. 


TABLE III]—COMMANDEERED BUTTER, SEPT. 30 TO NOV. 9, 1918 


| | Grades 
Province Packages | a oul hs ai: 
| o 1 | No. 2 No. 3 Ce 
% % | % | % 
Ontarioroin tock coe ADY 125 70.73 2748 1.04 .75 
Quebec wn eee i ec eee eae oa 39, 937 94.48 5.05 a2 335 
Alberta ics eee 13,485 90.26 8.63 .09 1.02 
Saskatchewaliwserue eee 7120386 71.66 12.58 | 14 15.62 
Manitobatini ei ee 10,021 81.10 14.89 .05 3.94 
Total Packages......... 115,554 
Average Percentages ...|.....ecccecs S217 15.54 47 1.82 


Total quantity, 6,449,037 Ibs. Value, $3,024,097.75. 
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The percentage in the column headed “ Excess Moisture” represents butter 
which contained over the legal amount of 16 per cent. moisture. This butter 
was lowered to No. 2 grade and a sufficient reduction made in the price to cover 
the excess: That is, if the moisture content was 18 per cent. the owner was paid 
for 98 pounds on the 100, at the rate of No. 2 price. Then the export invoices 
were marked “ Butter containing excess moisture.” I think it is generally 
recognized among creamerymen that the proper incorporation of moisture is a 
very important factor in the science of buttermaking. However, there is a possi- 
bility of overdoing this matter, and IJ think these figures show that every churning 
should be tested for moisture before the butter is shipped out. 

In grading the butter, we aimed to be as lenient as possible, owing to 
the exceptional conditions under which it was shipped. If the flavor was sound, 
the other defects would have to be very pronounced before the grade was lowered. 

In Ontario butter, we found the main defects were objectionable flavors, 
such as oily and old cream flavor. This was more pronounced in the butter from 
the smaller creameries and is a very bad defect. | 

The Quebec defects included some not clean flavors and excessive free moisture 
in the unpasteurized butter. There was also some very high salted butter from 
both Ontario and Quebec. 

The objections to the butter from the Western Provinces were, weedy and not 
clean flavors, along with short grained butter. 

The most striking feature in regard to the western butter, is the uniformity 
in the general character, and the very small percentage of objectionable flavors 
which frequently go with butter made on the cream gathered system. 

The short grained butter is a defect which the eastern merchants do not 
like, and it is up to the western men to eliminate this defect if they are going 
to cater to the eastern markets. 

Owing to the abnormal conditions, there were a variety of packages received, 
including 30, 50 and 70 pound tubs, 45, 50 and 70 pound boxes of prints, in 
addition to the standard boxes containing 56 pounds. Unfortunately a few of 
the creamerymen in Ontario were not able or did not secure new boxes, with the 
result that these packages were very dirty and in bad condition. 

The percentage of packages supplied by the different provinces: 


UNG AAG AL erent ein Seekee ic Rte see yeaa ' 39.05 per cent. 
UAT eGe Solve Beha REO RR STE NN 3 Lean RU mee BUN ey i 
TMNAYS cls: Pap Oe Re Ra LIT Sea Ry ec ee age TG Simon ss 
Packatcnewalime tek Gee jit een Manger Re ty 0:09 si FS 
ATLL agee th teehee a Ae el Cente th esis oy, 8.0700 me 


In conclusion, let me say, the Commission handled 44,272 boxes of butter 
before September 30th, which was largely No. 1 grade. 6,957 boxes of this quan- 
tity was commandeered from the Dominion Fish and Fruit Company of Quebec 
City who were carrying more butter than the regulations of the Food Board 
allowed them. 

The total quantity of butter exported in 1918 is 159,826 packages, weight, 
8,914,501 pounds, and the value $4,104,278.46. 
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Mr. E. H. Sronenovusez, PRESIDENT, ONTARIO MILK AND CREAM PRODUCERS’ 
ASsocIATION, WESTON. 


I am pleased to be at your convention this afternoon. Possibly I am the 
first representative of a Producers’ Organization to appear before this august body, 
or any body’ composed of manufacturers to a large extent, in this Province of 
Ontario. This would not have been possible a few years ago. 

The attitude of the producer in the days gone by has been perhaps antago- 
nistic. We have gone around with a chip on our shoulder, and our attitude has 
been practically : 


“ We do not want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 
We've got the men, we’ve got the milk, and we’ve got the money, too.” 


I am thankful to say that attitude has changed very materially, and we 
are more and more, beginning to realize that the great industry of which we form 
separate entities is one great industry, and our interests are very largely common. 
In the beginning the producer was not organized, but the pressure of circumstances 
was such that we found it was necessary to organize, and from a small beginning 
of a local organization, we have at the present time, the Toronto Milk and Cream 
Producers’ Association of which at one time, the present Minister of Agriculture 
for the Province of Ontario, and who is present with us this afternoon, was the 
president. 

From this organization, which began thirty years ago, in the City of Toronto, 
avery great number of organizations—about 35 all told—have sprung. The local 
organizations dealt with problems in their own particular centres without very 
much reference to what was going on in other places in the Province, but the 
day came when we found, in order to be efficient and in order to do the work 
for which the organization came into being, it was necessary that we should 
broaden our viewpoint and conduct our operations along entirely different lines, 
and from the consultation which resulted as a consequence of this state of affairs, 
we have to-day in this Province of Ontario an organization which is known as 
the Ontario Milk and Cream Producers’ Association, which has grown by leaps 
and bounds until to-day it is a factor which has to be recognized as one of the 
branches of this great industry, of which we all form a part. This organization 
has broadened in its viewpoint and has recognized that it is necessary to have 
an organization which shall extend the length and breadth of this Dominion, 
guaranteeing this great industry, and making it a solid whole for the advancement 
of the industry. | 

It is only as we compute in facts and figures that we see the importance of 
this industry and the proportions to which it has grown. When we begin to 
consider the figures as we have them presented to us, we are almost lost. In the 
pre-war days, if we had such figures presented to us of the total of the dairy 
industry in this Dominion, which is approximately $200,000,000, it would have 
staggered our imagination. It is only since the beginning of the war that we have 
become accustomed to thinking of billions instead of millions, and yet this industry. 
which to-day is of great proportions, is capable of extension into gigantic 
dimensions. 


% 
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As I go to and fro in this Province and in the other Provinces of the Dominion, 
and realize the outlook for this industry, my mind is lost in wonder as to what 
will eventuate, but the development of the industry depends on the men who 
are behind the industry, and who are to-day working wisely and well in leading 
us out into wider and better conditions. 

We have Provincial organizations in the various Provinces. It was thought 
that something more was required, something greater and broader; something to 
deal with problems that the various Provincial organizations were not able to deal 
with adequately, and it was wonderful the spontaneity of this thought. It did 
not seem to spring from any particular organization, but it seemed to spring 
full grown into being, and a few weeks ago in the City of Ottawa, a conference 
was called to consider the various phases of the work and to confer together as to 
what might be done to build up our industry and safeguard its future. Out of 
that conference there has grown or evolved what at the present time is known as 
The National Dairy Council of Ganada. I feel this afternoon, as first President of 
that organization, in coming before you, the best thing I can do would be to bring 
to your notice some facts in regard to this National Dairy Council. 

It was.thought when the various representatives met at that council, it would 
be a difficult thing for any organization to spring therefrom. In the beginning 
the difficulties seemed to be so great, the differences of opinion seemed to be so 
wide, the obstacles were so tremendous, that it was thought that in the dim and 
distant future something might be done, but this is a day of swift development, 
and it was found possible, after the conference had progressed a certain length 
of time, to get together and decide on some basis for action. Out of that consul- 
tation there was evolved this organization of which I have the honor to be the head. 


It was felt that every Province in the Dominion should be adequately repre- 
sented. It was felt that every branch of the dairy industry should be adequately 
represented, and when that was recognized it was an easy matter to get down 
to some basis in regard to organization work. 

The men who were called to the conference had no power to bind anybody, 
and it was possible to form nothing but a provisional organization, and of course 
the officials of the organization and the members of the organization were, for 
the most part, the men who were delegates to the conference. 

For particulars as to composition of Council, see page 7. 

The first phase of the situation that presented itself to our mind was the 
fact that this industry of ours was to be a great industry, and in order 
that it might be a great industry one of the chief factors must be the excellence 
of the product. This Dominion of Canada is very largely a dairy country, 
and will depend in the future for its prosperity on the dairying industry to 
a greater extent than any other industry. Therefore, the first question was 
the standardization of products. We must have the very best product possible 
to be manufactured, and to this end, we thought we should have certain definite 
standards; subject to revision by the National Dairy Council. To this end, every 
branch of the dairy industry should contribute—the producers in the first place. 
In order to have an excellent dairy product, it is necessary that the article from 
which it is manufactured must be pure and clean and of the-very highest standard 
of excellence, and that is one of the first objects of our great organization—the 
educating of the producer, or to assist in bringing him to a realization of the 
necessity of a high standard for the article he produces. 
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As I go to and fro in the Province of Ontario, I find this idea is taking root 
and the men upon the farms are lending themselves more and more to this idea, 
and I think you will bear me. out when I say that the standard of the product 
as it comes from the farms has increased very, very materially during the last 
few years. Still, there is room for improvement, and if we stand together in this 
matter, it will not be very long before we reach a very much higher standard. 

One of the great objects of our Association is to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Government; in fact, it will be the mouthpiece of the great dairy industry 
of this Dominion, to whom the Government of this Dominion will come for 
advice and for information before deciding upon any measure which will affect 
the dairy industry of the Dominion. That phase of the question was a difficult 
one when we were considering the organization. We have been apt to lean too 
much upon the Government in the past, both as regards Dominion and Provincial 
affairs. The feeling among certain members was that we could not finance the 
Association without the Government standing behind us and assisting us in 
various ways, but that was not the consensus of opinion when we faced the matter 
squarely. We have such tremendous territory to draw from, and so many resources 
at our disposal that the financing of the Association will be a very simple matter 
indeed. 

I believe that the different organizations will be willing to contribute, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that as far as the producers are concerned, they 
are willing and ready to do their share. 

Then the next question that was considered was the protection of our industry, 
and our Association had not gotten upon its feet, when questions began to crop 
up which we felt should have’ our careful scrutiny and which perhaps might 
require action upon our part. JI have reference to the express rates, which are 
to-day before the Dominion Railway Board, and we have taken this matter in 
hand and have arranged so that the interest of dairying will be represented and 
carefully safeguarded when they come up for consideration before that august 
body. 

We may have other questions that will call for our attention. There is the 
question of oleomargarine which will be a very vital question in a short time and 
one that will require not only action, but before we take action it will require 
careful consideration. We should make our position plain with regard to oleo- 
margarine. We take the position that this great dairy country, a country which 
is able to produce unlimited quantities of the very best food products along dairy 
lines, at a price which is within the reach of every portion of our community, 
without exception, should not allow oleomargarine to be imported or manufactured. 
One of the arguments advanced when the proposal came up to admit oleomargarine 
into the country was that there were a great number of our citizens not able to 
get fats on account of the exorbitant prices which were being charged for these ~ 
products. We find that even though the demand is so great, yet every person 
has been able to purchase dairy products. I do not think there is any necessity 
in this country for oleomargarine, because we can produce the pure animal fat 
at such a reasonable price that it is within the reach of all our people. Private 
interests will try to fasten upon this country this product of oleomargarine with- 
out any reference to the necessity for the product, and we, as representatives of 
the dairy industry of this Dominion, must have at our disposal data, and must 
have the whole question so carefully prepared and so carefully presented to the 
people of this great Dominion of Canada that when this matter comes up on 
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the floor of the House, it will receive careful consideration, and be decided in the 
dest interest of the country. 

The great industry that we are all so much interested in will require co- 
operation on the part of every branch if we are to achieve the objects that we 
have set out to attain. We have got to act in the interest of the whole, and if 
we see any particular branch of the industry trying to obtain advantages which 
are not its due, it would be our province, as the National Dairy Council, to see 
that all interests are protected. We must not expect to do everything in a day 
or a month, or in a year. It is going to be a slow process to work out the various 
difficulties that will come up from time to time. The National Dairy Council 
will have to be given wise leadership and careful direction, and in a very short 
space of time it will be an institution of great value to the dairy interests of 
this country. 

Mr. G. A. Purnwam, Director of Dairying for the Province, drew attention 
to the fact that Ontario produced over one half of the cheese and butter manu- 
factured in the factories and creameries of the Dominion. ‘These products, to- 
gether with the butter made on the farms, milk and cream supplied for city 
and town consumption, condensed milk, milk powder, ice cream, etc., totalled 
approximately $71,180,000 for 1918, a very handsome proportion of the agri- 
cultural output of Ontario. 

Reference was made to the fact that while the dairy farmers have been getting 
little above the cost of production for their output for many years, it is in the 
dairy sections that we find the most uniformly prosperous and contented agricul- 
turist. The dairyman has the advantage of a continuous income, and even in poor 
years gets a fair return, and can always “carry on.” It isa most dependable line of 
agriculture, taking it year in and year out. 

Mr. Puinam spoke at some length upon the organization and work of the 
National Dairy Council. Information regarding this feature will be found else- 
where in this report. Mr. Putnam also expressed appreciation of the harmonious 
co-operation of the Dairymen’s Association with the Department of Agriculture 
for the Province. 

“Your assistance in the work of the instructors sent out by the Department 
adds to the effectiveness of their efforts.” 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
T. A. THompson, ALMONTE. 


As Secretary of this Association, it affords me very much pleasure to present 
my report for the year 1918. 

The weather conditions for the past season were not very conducive to the 
production of milk, and there was considerable shrinkage in the amount of dairy 
products manufactured, and although prices were slightly higher than a year 
ago, yet they did not balance with the shortage of production and the increased 
cost of labor over the season 1917. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the dairy- 
men of Eastern Ontario have closed the year with a comfortable balance on the 
right side of the ledger. 

This Association has strenuously endeavored to stimulate the production and 
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care of dairy products in Eastern Ontario, and it is gratifying to know that each 
year sees a steady improvement along all lines of the business. 

The cheese exhibit in connection with this convention is the largest of its 
kind ever held in Canada, and the quality of the goods reflects great credit upon 
the makers and their efficient staff of instructors. 

Great credit is also due Mr. G. G. Publow, Chief Dairy Instructor for 
Eastern Ontario, whose untiring efforts and loyal devotion to duty is reflected 
in the ever increasing quality of the dairy products of Eastern Ontario. 3 

The district meetings held throughout Eastern Ontario during the past two 
months have been, on the whole, well attended, and have been the means of 
disseminating much useful information among the patrons of cheese and butter 
factories and creameries. 

It is a source of considerable annoyance to the Association, that notwith- 
standing their earnest efforts, the pernicious practice of tampering with milk does 
not seem to be on the decline, as is indicated by the convictions during the past 
season, and some more drastic measures will have to be introduced in order to 
stamp the base habit out and relieve our industry of this great reflection. 

The Directors appreciate very much the assistance the Association has re- 
ceived from the Ontario Department of Agriculture and also from the Department 
of Agriculture of the Dominion. 

Personally, I wish to tender my sincere thanks to the President and the 
Board of Directors for the assistance they have rendered me in the discharge of 
my duties and for their courtesy and forbearance at all times. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


1. That we desire to express our appreciation of the hearty reception given 
the members and delegates by the citizens of Belleville. We wish to thank the 
Mayor and Council for their kindness in placing the use of the City Hall for 
the Convention and Dairy Exhibit. 

2. We desire to express our appreciation of the addresses given by the various 
speakers, which have contributed to the success and educational value of the 
convention, and we extend to them our sincere thanks for their assistance. 

3. We wish to thank the Canadian Salt Company of Windsor, through their 
representative, Mr. I. G. Henderson, for the artistic badges presented to the 
members of this Association. 

4. We desire to thank the press for the excellent reports published by them, 
of this convention, and express our appreciation of their help. 

5. We wish to express our thanks to the donors of the following special 
prices: 

Canadian Salt Co., Windsor; Heller & Merz Co., New York; The Instructors 
and Cheese Makers of Eastern Ontario; Verrett, Stewart & Co., Salt Sellers, 
Montreal; The Western Salt Co., Courtright, Ont.; Wm. C. Coo, Esq., Toronto; 
The De Laval Dairy Supply Co., The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; C. 
Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s, Ont.; Parke, Davis & Co., Walkerville, Ont.; and 
The Viking Rennet Company, Hoboken, N.Y. 

6. We wish to express our thanks for the assistance of the Federal and 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture, to our Association, and now that the war 
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is successfully over and peace practically proclaimed, we press for the fulfilment 
of the promise that the importation and manufacture of oleomargarine be dis- 
continued in Canada. 

7. That we, the members of the Hastern Ontario Dairymen’s Association, 
having heard the report of the special Cheese Committee, representing the two 
Ontario Dairymen’s Associations and the. United Farmers of Ontario, recom- 
mending the establishment in Ontario of a farmers’ co-operative dairy company 
on lines similar to those on which the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company, Limited and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, Limited, are 
operated, and having heard the report of the special delegation of Ontario Dairy 
Farmers that has recently visited Saskatchewan to investigate this matter and 
report back their findings for the benefit of the dairy farmers of Ontario, are 
strongly in favor of steps being taken to further investigate this matter with 
the object of launching such a company or companies in Ontario should such 
action be deemed practical and desirable, it being our opinion that such a company, 
properly managed, should be a great benefit to the dairy industry in the following, 
among other ways: 

(1) It would lead the patrons of our factories to take a greater interest in 
the industry by extending the principle of co-operation in its management, a policy 
which our Governments and this Association have long advocated. 

(2) It would promote an increased production of dairy products by making 
the industry more profitable to the producers through reducing the costs of 
operation and improving the product by effecting a greater uniformity in make, as 
well as by making it easier to develop the home and foreign markets through 
having greater unity of management. 

(3) It would reduce the costs of selling our dairy products by making it 
possible for our dairy farmers to ship their dairy products direct to Montreal 
where it could be weighed, graded and sold under closer supervision by their 
representatives than is now possible, thereby tending to remove some causes of 
dissention between the producers and buyers, which have led to much dissatis- 
faction in the past. | 

We would, also, urge the continuation of the work of the Cheese Committee 
and the Association’s active connection with it, and would recommend our Asso- 
ciation to make a grant of funds to the committee to make it possible for capable 
speakers to be sent out to address meetings of dairy farmers in reference to this 
matter. 

Finally, we would express our approval of application being made to the 
Ontario Government, should the committee deem such action desirable, for legis- 
lation incorporating such a company along the lines that have proved so successful 
in the case of the two farmers’ companies in Saskatchewan, of which mention 
has been made. 

Mr. Witson: I cannot allow that last resolution to pass, as it has gone so far as 
to recommend that action be taken immediately and that the Government be asked to 
take some part in the formation of such an Association. I do not see that it is 
- going to accomplish very much. From what I have heard here, I am not convinced 
that it will help the dairy business in any way. I am a firm believer in farmers co- 
operating. I have always been a strong advocate of farmers owning their own fac- 
tories, but there is a limit to that. I believe they can do it better than any Asso- 
ciation can do it. The Western Grain Growers’ Association has been a success, but 
T do not think such an association as is proposed here would have the same success, 
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because we are situated differently from the Grain Growers in the West. The or- 
ganization of the grain growers was necessitated by the action of the elevator com- 
panies; the farmers had many grievances against the elevator companies that they 
wanted to have rectified. Have we any grievances that we want rectified to any ex- 
tent? Iam a farmer and have been on a farm all my life, and I have been a cheese 
manufacturer for fourteen years, and a salesman for twenty-eight years. Having 
had that experience, I think I know something about the business, and I contend 
that the farmers producing milk for cheese factories have not any such grievances 
as the grain growers of the West. Such men as the Hon. Mr. Crerar, who is at the 
head of the grain growers, were bound to improve conditions. He has done a noble 
work. The grain growers in the West were wonderfully successful because the el- 
evator men had not been treating the farmers properly, and there were many things 
that they had to rectify. The same state of affairs does not exist in connection 
with our business in the Province of Ontario, and I think it would be well to leave 
the matter over for further consideration. 

The adoption of the resolution was moved by Mr. Glendinning, seconded by 
Mr. Smyth. 

Mr, DarGaveEL: I object to part of that report entirely. I do not think it is 
right to railroad a resolution of that kind or attempt to do so at this convention. 
We have every opportunity now of taking charge of our product, and to compare 
our conditions with those of the grain growers of the West is absurd. We now have 
every privilege of managing our own business, largely on the same plans that the 
grain growers launched theirs. The farmer sends his milk to the cheese factory, 
and all the manufacturer does is to make cheese at so much per pound. The farm- 
er appoints his own salesman, usually one of themselves, and the cheese are sold to 
the best advantage at auction on the cheese board. The farmers are well treated 
in every way, and there is no occasion whatever for making any change. -I do not 
believe that the farmers of this country want to commit their product into the 
hands of some company that they will not have control of themselves. We would 
not know whether our milk and its products would not go into the hands of some- 
body who would make ducks and drakes of it or not. At the present time we know 
where it goes, and we know where the money comes from, and we get our money 
every week or month. We would not know, if the business were put in the hands 
of a company such as is proposed, when we would get our money. I believe the 
hard-headed farmers of this country are perfectly competent to manage their own 
affairs, and I do not want to trust my milk in the hands of any big company that 
might perhaps make a big failure. We do not want to do anything of that kind, 
and I seriously object to the railroading of this motion through, because I am sure 
it does not express the sentiment or wishes of the farmers and dairymen of this 
country. 

I give great credit to Mr. Cowan who is the originator of this, for the work 
that he may have done in the dairy interests. I think he is perfectly honest im 
this. For my part I want the milk to be controlled by each factory. I quite agree 
with the proposition made by Prof. Ruddick of the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, to-day. JI think that something could be done in that way, but to have a — 
great big company to manage the affairs of the dairymen of this country would be 
impossible and I totally object to it, and I wish to register my objection in a very 
forcible way here to-day. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: As chairman of the Resolutions Committee, I must say 
a few words. It is true, as Mr. Dargavel says, that Mr. Cowan started this move- 
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ment, but I think both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Dargavel have missed part of that 
report. They are under the impression that we are trying to railroad it through. 
We are doing nothing of the kind. That report is put before you in order that it 
may be discussed, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. DarGavEL: If that resolution is carried to-day, what would be the effect ? 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Mr. Cowan wrote that resolution, and we amended it and 
perhaps a few more words should have been struck out. Mr. Wilson says that he is 
a salesman of a large number of factories, and he is doing the very thing that we 
are advocating by that resolution. The resolution does not say one big company ; 
it says a company or companies, and that is merely extending what Mr. Wilson is 
doing, a little farther. The County of Prince Edward may very easily adopt this 
suggestion in sending their cheese to Montreal, and the County of Hastings might 
do the same thing. The resolution is there for you to do with as you please. There 
is nothing compulsory about it. (Applause.) 

Dr. C. A. Pustow: Mr. Glendinning mentioned Prince Edward County, and 
I would like to say that two years ago, while I was more actively connected with 
the dairy industry, there was on foot a movement something along this line to. form 
a co-operation company made up of all the cheese factories in Prince Edward 
County, and the management of these factories to be put under one man. We fig- 
ured that a great deal of money would be saved to the farmers of the county in the 
drawing of milk and in the buying of supplies and in the hiring of makers and in 
many other ways. I personally visited all the factories in the county where meet- 
ings were held of all the patrons, and while some of us felt that no doubt a very 
good organization could have been established, eliminating salesmen, yet the people 
of that county were quite unanimous in not caring to disturb the conditions under 
which they were working. They were quite satisfied with the conditions which they 
had. 

I do not believe we are in a position to say whether or not this is a good thing. 
Personally I would be in favor of having a committee appointed by the Association 
to investigate the matter. There is no particular hurry about it, and it could be 
reported on at another convention. There is one matter that certainly deserves the 
attention of the Association, and that is the question of cheesemakers. In Prince 
Edward County, during last summer, I do not know of any factory that had a man 
learning the business with the idea of going into it. We learn from your report 
that it is practically impossible to get a good cheesemaker, and something must 
be done to encourage young men to start in the business. As far as Prince Edward 
County is concerned, the people would not be in favor of expressing themselves too 
decidedly along the line of having one large concern to handle all their cheese. 

Mr. Witson: Mr Glendinning says I am opposing something that I am doing 
myself. I was a salesman for a combination of factories, but I had nothing to do 
with the management of the factories except the one I own myself. These people 
do not want one large company to do their business. They wish to do their own 
business themselves. I contend that the cost of management of the factories would 
be greatly increased by a central organization. The President of our factory gets 
$15 a year, and the secretary $40 and the salesman $30. Personally I would be 
better off if I never sold any cheese. The officials of the central organization would 
have to be paid high salaries and the management of the factories would be largely 
in their hands. The annual meetings would be held 100 or 200 miles away from 
some of the factories, and the farmers would not pay the expense of sending a del- 
egate to that meeting. The companies in different localities vary very much. In 
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one district there are two factories not 20 miles apart, and in one place they can 
manufacture cheese much cheaper than the other. There are a great many other 
things that will have to be considered. The men living in the immediate neighbor- 
hood know how to conduct their business better than the man who lives 100 miles 
away. 

ME, Hume: This is a large question and too big to rush into in a hurry. I am 
in favor of the principle, but we are not prepared to go on with it at this time, and 
I would suggest that this report be received, and that a committee be appointed to 
consider the matter and further investigate it and report on it at the next annual 
convention. 

Mr. SmytuH: It was understood that certain districts in Ontario wanted to 
try this matter out. There is nothing in that resolution that is going to put all 
the cheese factories into one company. We do not propose to take any factory or 
any number of factories and combine them into one. We have a report from Sas- 
katchewan and from different parts of Ontario, and we find that the farmers of On- 
tario are capable of managing their own business. This resolution was put in with 
the idea of having it thoroughly discussed. I think the resolution is a very oppor- 
tune one, and I am going to move'all the other resolutions be adopted except the 
last one. 

Mr. DarGAvEL: We quite understand that the motion was not for the purpose 
of taking the cheese factories out of our hands, but if that motion was passed we 
would be endorsing the principle, and that is what I object to. I very much doubt 
if this meeting wants to endorse that principle. That resolution suggests that we 
spend our money to propagate that doctrine, and | object to any of my money being 
taken for that purpose. The money belongs to the members of this Association and 
1 object to it being expended in that way, and I object to that principle being en- 
dorsed by this meeting. If that motion is passed it will go to the Minister of Ag- 
riculture, and naturally he would pay considerable attention to a resolution passed 
by a meeting of this kind. I hope the last resolution will be entirely withdrawn. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: Mr. Smyth moves that the former part of the report be 
adopted with the exception of the last clause. JI think we have accomplished what 
is intended, and that was to have this matter discussed. It seems to be the general 
trend that it is received unfavorably. Therefore, J think it is quite in order to 
adopt the first part of this report. 

Moved by Mr. SmryrH, seconded by Mr. Hume, that the first six clauses of the 
report of the resolutions committee be adopted. Carried. 

Mr. Stone: The farmers of this country are beginning to realize that they are 
in some degree competent to handle their own affairs. Every other class of manu- 
facturers in the Dominion are handling their own affairs. Why cannot the dairy- 
men of this country, who manufacture an important article, control it to some ex- 
tent on the market? J quite agree with Mr. Hume that this motion should not be 
entirely laid aside. It should be laid on the table for further consideration. I do 
not think the dairymen are ready for it at the present time. There is no doubt 
there is quite a bit of opposition to the resolution at this meeting, and I do not 
think the motion should be passed, but I think it should be further considered. 

Mr. Hume: I think Mr. Stone has got the right idea. The motion should not 
be passed at this time, but it should be laid on the table for further consideration. 

Mr. GLENDINNING: You had better name a committee to consider it, because 
no committee is mentioned in the resolution. 

Mr. Hume: I had reference to the committee who went to the West to investi- 
eate: Mr. Empey, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Donaldson from the Western Association. 
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I think their report should be received as a report of progress, and they should be 
named to gather further information so that the next annual convention will be able 
to consider the matter more fully. I do not think we are prepared to dispose of 
this matter at the present time or to throw it out. 

Mr. Witson: | do not wish to have the resolution thrown out entirely, and I 
am heartily in accord with the amendment to leave it on the table for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Hume: I move that resolution No. 7 be received and laid on the table, 
- and that the committee, composed of Mr. Empey, Mr. Anderson, and Mr, Donald- 
son, be continued to gather further information during the coming year and report 
at the next, annual meeting. Carried. ° 

GrorcE A, PuTMAN: The convention has not as yet taken action with regard 
to the National Dairy Council. The Western Provinces have all taken this matter 
up, and they have a representative meeting from all their associations in Saskatoon 
to-day and to-morrow. The Eastern Provinces have assured us-that they are ready 
to co-operate, Quebec objected at first, but they are now very enthusiastic in the 
matter. I do not know what the Western Ontario Association intends doing, but 
the other Provincial Organizations, the Creamery Men, the Milk and Cream Pro- 
ducers, the Ice Cream men and the Condenseries are all taking action and are going 
to do their share in financing. Your financial responsibility will not be very great. 
You should appoint two representatives, or leave it in the hands of the Executive 
to appoint your representatives. 

Mr. THompson: I have much pleasure in moving that this matter be left with 
the Board of Directors to take up and appoint members to represent the Asso- 
ciation. We have had considerable correspondence in connection with this matter, 
and the Board of Directors will be in a position to go thoroughly into the question 
before taking any action. ) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Wilson and carried. 

Greetings and an invitation to Ontario dairymen to attend the Manitobe 
Dairy Show and Convention were received from Mr. A. McKay. President, Winni- 
peg. 


AGRICULTURE, BANKING, AND TRANSPORTATION. 
J. W. Jounson, M.U.A., BELLEVILLE, 


‘(In the absence of Mr. Johnson because of illness, the following paper was read 
by Con. PONTON.) 

Canadians are heirs to the greatest legacy, the richest patrimony on earth. I 
have chosen for my subject to-night “A Triple Alliance” that exists and exercises 
a powerful influence for promoting the welfare of the Canadian farmer and effects, 
as well, the prosperity of all the people: the entente is that which binds together 
Agriculture, Banking and Transportation. 


AGRICULTURE. 


There is nothing more homely or less promising in appearance than the soil; 
but the Almighty has made its possibilities boundless; dictate to it through thor- 
ough preparation and seed or plant, and it will yield the most beautiful flowers or 

the varieties of grains, grasses and roots needed for the support of man and beast. 
| od, 
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The effect of the unwearied sun from day to day and the gentle rain from 
heayen co-operating with the labor of the intelligent and skilful farmer will be seen 
in the bountiful harvest that will be gathered and garnered bye and bye. 

At one period, in the Bay of Quinte section, the farmers summoned only barley 
from the soil; that was the time when the farms were covered by mortgages; the 
farmers raised only raw material and thought that if that crop should fail, disaster 
would follow. What was at first regarded as a disaster did come; President McKin- 
ley caused a law to be passed which made the tariff on barley going into the States 
so high that it proved to be prohibitive to Canada. 

It was then that the adaptability of the Canadian farmer to meet and overcome 
untoward misfortune was splendidly displayed; he had been only a producer of raw 
material for the malt houses of Oswego; co-ordinating brain and muscle, he quickly 
discovered that it was possible for him to manufacture goods from his raw material 
and secure double profit. Roots are now raised for the evaporators; tomatoes, corn, 
pumpkins, berries and peas for the canning factories, and wheat and oats and rye 
to meet home ‘and foreign demand. But of all the varied products, I have yet to 
name the most profitable—the pig and the cow. | 

The Holstein is the favorite cow in Eastern Ontario. I call her the black 
and white factory; she is always black and white, is constantly manufacturing, 
and yields her product twice a day. No other factory is run so cheaply and few 
make such profits. She does her own stoking, and overhead charges are free 
as sun and air and rain. ‘T'o the cow may be attributed, to a large extent, the 
marvellous change in the financial position of the Eastern Ontario farmers. She 
has changed their condition from that of borrowers to that of lenders. 


BANKING. 


The deposits of the farmers, in the banks, have made needed loans for the 
other great industries of the country easily accessible. Lend me your ears that 
you may hear, and fortify and charge your memories with these wonderful facts 
proving the progress made by Canada in less than a third of a century. I quote 
official figures. 

In 1885, the deposits amounted to 50 millions of dollars; in September, 1918, 
they had risen to one billion eight hundred and forty-four million; the capital 
paid in by shareholders amounted to only 226 millions, so the money of the public 
on deposit is beyond the capital invested by shareholders to the extent of 1 billion 
618 million; from poverty to affluence. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The union that exists between Agriculture and Banking has been demon- 
strated; equally tangible and definite is the third component:-part of the alliance— 
Transportation. With the railways we are all more or less familiar, we have a 
ereater railway service than any other eight millions of people in the world; 
with our highways we are in close intercourse; the rut which to the rubber tired 
bugey and wagon were of small account, have become tracks sunk in the roads 
by the furious, frantic drivers of automobiles. The Dominion and the Provinces 
are committed to the task of providing and maintaining a main thoroughfare 
from East to West; successful maintenance will depend upon the municipal 

authorities enforcing the law of the Province without fear or favor, a duty now 
ionored. 
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The waters of the Great Lakes, the unsalted seas, and their rivers and canals 
give Canadian products access to the markets of the world. This inland navigation, 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, gives Canada 
a continuous navigable water way into the continent extending 2,217 miles. The 
Harbor of Montreal is the furthest inland port in the world. Situated one thou- 
sand miles from the sea, at the interchange point between ocean and lake navi- 
gation, it is the most complete and busiest harbor on the American continent. 
Its limits comprise 16 miles of water frontage on each shore of the St. Lawrence, 
every foot of which is owned by the public. 

Among the latest developments in the harbor, is the great floating dry dock, 

capable of accommodating the largest ships of the British Navy and the great 
modern vessels of the merchant service. 

Co-ordinating with the navigation facilities of the great lakes, the flowing 
waters of their magnificent rivers are providing electric power and light throughout 
Ontario and aici 

That land is yours, your title deeds were. in jeopardy for four years, but 
now, through the dauntless and never ending bravery and tenacity of Canadian 
soldiers in conjunction with our staunch allies, you are now in undisturbed and 
undisturbable possession. 

Mr. J. A. Derpysuire, Mayor of Brockville, extended an invitation to the 
Association to hold its next annual convention in Brockville. 

NELSON ParLiAMENT, M.P.P., Prince Edward: When I saw the excellent work 
this Association was doing, I thought I would like to be one of the members and 
assist in co-ordinating the organization of the dairying industry of this Province 
of which we are so proud. 

We have received a great lesson during the last four years of what organiza- 
tion can accomplish for the people. We have seen that under autocracy they 
ean perfect an organization, but we have also seen that under a democracy they 
can perfect an organization in four years better than the organization that was 
perfected under the autocracy in forty or fifty years. That being so, we should 
continue that organization in all branches of our national industry—agriculture 
and everything else. 

I am sure that we feel alive to the situation, and that we will organize in 
every way along proper lines. We do not want to overdo organization. It must 
all be done with a certain purpose that will be beneficial to the country. Everyone 
admits that it is time we lived up more nearly to the standard that is set for 
us by the Canadian soldiers who went overseas to defend this country. 

It is upon the rural part of the country that we must depend to make this 
country grow, and I am sure that there are many things which we probably do 
not see at the present time which will have to be gone into and studied by the 
rural people. 

It was stated by the speakers last night that in Denmark they even changed 
the political life of that country so that practically all the cabinet positions in 
Denmark are held by farmers. JI do not say the same thing will be done in this 
eountry ; but I say it was made possible there in twenty or thirty years, and there 
is no reason why it would not be possible in this country. 

We need more independence in this country. All branches of industrial life 
are organized, and while I would not for a moment stand before you and say 
we should have class legislation, yet I say the agricultural men and women of: this 
country should be so big that they would not organize with that intention; we 
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should stand together to build up a great country here, which we are destined 
to be. 

It goes without saying that there will be a large influx of population, and 
we should now lay the foundation for receiving the foreigners who may come to 
this country, in order that they may be assimilated into the population, so that 
we will rear up here a strong, thoroughly Canadian people, and so that this 
British part of North America will take her proper place in the League of Nations 
in the years that are to come, when we will be a mighty force in dictating not only 
the policy of the Dominion of Canada, but the policy of the world. When we 
have done that, we will have rendered great service to Canada, and we will have 
been true to the British Empire, and will fill our proper place in the world. 
(Applause. ) 


ADDRESS. 
Pror. R. Harcourt, (oy Wer GUELPH. 


T am going to talk to you to-night about something that ought to be in place 
at a Dairymen’s Convention. I want to speak of the value of milk ag food. 
There are four things particularly I want to speak about in connection with 
milk,—its nutritive value, digestibility, its palatability and its cheapness. 'These 
are qualities that we look for in all foods. We want a nutritious food that is 
easily digested, that we do not get tired of and that we can get for the least 
money, and milk answers all these requirements. Milk and its products are 
among our most nutritious foods. 

How do we measure the value of food? Food is valuable as it nourishes the 
body and as it replaces worn out tissues and gives energy to do work, Our food 
then, must contain protein, that group of substances which forms flesh in the 
body. They are originally built up by plants. The animal has no power to 
originate any of them. They are forms built up from simple substances by the 
plant, and the animal can transform these into the form which they have in their 
bodies, but has no powers to originate any of these complex protein materials. 
Therefore, we must get them in our food either from the plant or from some 
form of animal substance. Of all the proteins we can get, none are recommended 
higher in value than those of milk; none are more digestible, so that in no way 
that we look at it, can we find proteins that are better for the system as a food 
in every respect than the proteins that we find in milk,—that is, the caseins 
and the albumens of the milk. We cannot place the proteins of the vegetable 
kingdom at an equal value. pound for pound, with those we get in the milk. 

When- we come to fats, we have no form of fat superior to that of milk, 
and we have no form of food that is more digestible than the fat of milk, so 
that from the standpoint of food content, milk and its products stand at the 
head of the list. 

We have not a very big range of carbohydrates in our milk. We have largely 
the one, milk sugar, which is rated amongst the highest in value of all forms of 
carbohydrate materials. 

In digestibility and in fuel value, or any way you like to take it, the carbo- 
hydrates that we have in milk are the very highest. If we speak of the mineral 
matter of the milk, we have in milk those ie substances which are essential 
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to the growth of the animal in the putting on of bone and the supply of ash 
constituents required in the flesh and blood; so that in these four substances— 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates and mineral matter—milk stands equal to the best 
and better than the great majority of our fats. 

If we want to make a comparison of the value of a food, we calculate it on 
the basis of the energy it will give us to do work. We can only compare foods 
on their ability to give us power to do work, or in their heat units, and again 
milk stands high. 

Some of our most recent research work has shown, in addition to the proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates and mineral matter, there is something else of value in food, 
and we have never yet been able to take out and examine this “something else ” 
that is to be found in milk, eggs and thin vegetables. Milk carries this wonderful 
substance which is so essential. Jixperiments have proven that we may take a 
purified form of these nutritive substances and feed animals on them without 
any growth or development, but that as soon as we add a little of the milk fats 
or egg fats or extract of vegetable, the growth will go on, so that milk has got 
this substance. Is it any wonder then that milk is so useful in the feeding of 
the young of all kinds? It has the substances that are required by all forms 
of life in their growth. It has them in the most digestible form we can get them, 
and it has got this essential substance, which nobody has been able to get and 
identify yet but which is necessary for growth in animal life. 

So that from a nutritious standpoint, milk stands away at the top of our 
list of foods, and. from a digestible standpoint as well, but that is a question 
that nobody can settle: One food may agree with one person and not with another, 
but as a general thing, we may say milk is a palatable food and agrees with most 
people. 

Then if we turn to the question of cheapness, we have to go into a great 
many figures. I want to speak of it first in this way, that- milk stands on the 
basis of calories of heat, at the top of all our meat foods. If we compare milk 
on the basis of calories with our vegetable foods, with flour and oatmeal, and so on, 
and the number of calories that you can buy for a dollar, milk will stand lower 
than our vegetable foods, our cereal grains, because of the large amount of carbo- 
hydrate material. Milk stands cheaper than all forms of flesh foods. At the 
price you pay for milk, it is the cheapest source. of proteins that you can- buy. 
In whole milk, you can buy digestible proteins cheaper than you can buy it in 
any other form of food that you can purchase to-day. 

There have been a great many samples of strong manhood brought up on 
skimmilk, and I wish there was a good deal more of skimmilk sold poet 
the country, because it makes pera calves, and it will make good boys. Skim- 
milk carries more digestible proteins for the money expended than we can get 
out of the whole milk. Skimmilk is one of our very best foods, and the same 
can be said of buttermilk. 

Now with regard to cheese; ee ne have demonstrated over and over 
again that the praieine and. fats of the cheese are as fully digestible as that of 
milk, and that is better than 95 per cent.; so that if we take a ai ripened cheese 
used in conjunction with other foods, especially bulky foods, we get 95 to 100 
per cent. digestibility. The reason why we have trouble with it is because of the 
thoroughness of its digestibility, and that is the reason why we have to take other 
bulky foods with it. Cheese is a food that is very easily digested. There are plenty 
of people who will say that is not true, that they know better from their own 
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experience, but there are other people who say they cannot eat strawberries, because 
they do not agree with them.. No food will be satisfactory to all people, but it 
stands as a result of experiment that cheese is one of the foods that is very easily 
digested. One pound of cheese will give you as much or more nourishment. than 
two pounds and a little over of meat; and you can figure for yourselves at the 
present prices where you will come out on the question of cost. Though you pay 
40c. for cheese and 40c. for meat, you are in 40 cents worth of nutrition between 
the two, and one is no better digested than the other. It is true, of course, when 
it comes to the question of meats that they have a serving purpose in a mixed 
meal in the way of gravy, and in one way and another they help along other 
things more than cheese, but there is a place in our diet for cheese. 

We find, in the old country, that cheese is used very largely in luncheons 
where they get nutrition in small bulk. In the old country, skimmilk is converted 
into cheese in order that they may have cheese that they can rub down and make 
up easily. It is used in Paris where they are recognizing the high value of it. 
Statistics in the United States—practically the only ones available on this conti- 
nent, show that the people use an average of 175 pounds of meat per person per 
year, and about four pounds of cheese. I think we can, with economy to ourselves, 
consume more of the cheese and less meat. Take it in any way you like, milk 
and its products stand higher in all points of food value, and cheaper than the 
great majority of other foods. 


ADDRESS. 


Hon. Geo. S. Henry, MINisTER oF AGRICULTURE, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
ToRONTO. 


By saying that I am pleased to be here this afternoon and evening is putting 
it mildly. It is not the first time I have visited this city by the bay. I have 
been down here on many occasions, and every time I come I seem to get a warmer 
welcome. 

IT come with considerable pride into a gathering of dairymen because privately, 
I lean that way myself, and for that reason I feel more or less at home when I 
am ip company with men who are engaged in the very important industry of 
looking after the dairy cow. While my interests have not been just similar to 
those of the average person here, my knowledge. of butter making and cheese 
making only extends over a few months that I spent at. the college at Guelph, 
therefore, I do not feel that I know much about the cheese industry or the butter 
industry itself. But there are a great many things in common in the various 
dairy branches which one can appreciate—difficulties and ups and downs that 
we have in feeding the live stock on the average farm in the Province of Ontario. 
I feel, therefore, that when I come to talk to you I have more or less inside 
knowledge of your occupation, and will be able to understand your problems, and 
may be able to point a way to improved conditions, and we can assist each other 
in this, one of the most important industries that we have, as an agricultural 
people, in the great Province of Ontario. 

Of course, in the Department it will be natural for us to maintain anything 
that has proven of value up to the present. No one should ever approach adminis- 
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tration or legislation with the view that things are entirely wrong. There is 
always a reason for everything that exists. Progress must be slow naturally, 
because we must move along the same lines and not go in an erratic course. We 
must always recognize that our predecessor has been doing things with a reason. 
We never can make real progress were we to dwell too much on the ‘past; we 
must necessarily be feeling out for the new fields of endeavor, new efforts of 
advancement. We cannot stand still. We must go backwards or forwards, and 
you know that we, as a people, are never satisfied to go backwards; we are never 
satisfied to give a foot. Therefore, we must press on. 

For that reason I look with hope and expectation toward the annual gatherings 
that we have in our various conventions of one kind and another. ‘These associa- 
tions will give expression to the members’ views and will work out problems and 
place them before us. | 

At the present time we are face to face with the great problem of reconstruc- 
tion. We as a people have never faced conditions such as we are about to face 
this year and for the years that are to follow. We have in the past pioneered and 
proved ourselves successful as a people in various lines, and for that reason we 
approach a new field of activity—a new set of conditions, with all the confidence 
that would naturally come to a people such as ourselves, and with such a confidence 
that would naturally come to us when we think of the representatives that we 
have sent across the seas—men who never gave an inch, who never lost a gain, 
and who never failed to take an objective that they set out to take. 

Then I think of the proud position they have attained in the eyes of the 
enemy. You have all noticed in the official dispatches of Sir Douglas Haig, the 
other day, that the Commander-in-Chief, Gen. Foch, played a ruse on the Germans. 
We have often asked ourselves for months past what was the real reason for the 
failure of the Germans to go through at Amiens; why they turned back? Sir 
Douglas Haig tells us that a counter-offensive was planned—at least was thought 
to be planned from the German standpoint, on the Flanders front. The Canadian 
divisions were deliberately placed in the front lines and advertised as being there, 
and the Germans said to themselves, “The Canadians are here, and an offensive 
is on and we must prepare for it.” That is the reputation that our boys gained 
for themselves.in the eyes of the enemy. What a proud position they occupied, to 
be known as.one of the instruments, one of the divisions that would be used in the 
ereat offensives that took place from time to time. We are all proud that our 
boys from Canada have risen to such a high place of efficiency, so that they were 
looked on as some of the real men that were called on for a man’s job when 
occasion required. 

With that knowledge before us we should have every reason to approach 
our period of re-construction with the greatest of confidence. Pessimists may tell 
us that things are going wrong, that Bolshevism is going to spread among our 
people. We must have confidence in ourselves that we are a liberty loving people 
that have shown ourselves capable of using liberty, possibly as no other people 
in the world have. We have no reason to anticipate any of the dire consequences 
that are showing themselves in the European countries. We look at Germany 
to-day and we realize that they do not know what leadership is. They have never 
been schooled in the school that we Canadians have been in. From municipal 
life right up through to Parliament, every man is free to have a voice and everyone 
has been given a chance to take an active part in municipal and other adminis- 
trative capacities. We have learned in that way the capacity of governing and 
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developing ourselves, such as they have not in the Old Countries, where autocracy 
has ruled them for all time. 

Remembering that nearly 60,000 of our boys he in Flanders Fields, it has 
been suggested that there should be some form of memorial for the boys who 
have gone from various centres. I noticed in the paper a day or two ago a 
suggestion that has taken root in the American Republic to the south of us, 
that they should plant an oak or some other tree as a memorial to all those who 
have gone away not to return. There was one churchyard in a district from 
which four boys had gone, and it was suggested that there should be four trees 
planted as a living memorial to those who will not come back again. I just 
wondered if that was not a fair idea for the people of Canada. We have been 
sending over for some years, seeds from the maple to grow saplings so as to have 
them planted in the various cemeteries in France and Flanders, and I just 
wondered if we could not, as a people, plant in our parks and on the village green 
and on our main highways and in our various centres, trees in memory of the boys 
who will not return. 

We go along from year to year and say that tree planting is a nice thing, 
but we should do it. Other activities press upon us when trees should be planted, 
and then the work becomes entirely forgotton, but I would lke to throw out this 
suggestion, because it appeals to me rather forcibly, and I think it would be well 
worthy of development throughout the Province. 

I understand the Federal Department has talked on the advisability of 
carrying on and doing what you can to insure an increased production, particularly 
along live stock lines. We approach a period when we do not know what prices 
are going to be, but I think it is evident on the face of it that the last thing that 
is going to be affected in the way of prices is live stock and its products, and 
for that reason we should have every confidence, as a people, in developing our 
live stock and in increasing our dairy products. Feeds are high now, but they 
will come down long before the products which are produced from the feed come 
down, and we will have a chance to have a handsome return by keeping on pro- 
ducing, because we will be able to buy the foods much cheaper. This is particu- 
larly so in connection with dairy products and the product of bacon, because the 
process from the raw material into the finished product requires a comparatively 
short space of time. For that reason, there is every indication of good prospects 
for dairymen and the allied industries in this Province of Ontario. JI would like 
you to feel confident, and not be swept away by the feeling that things are going 
wrong. 

I was rather struck by a statement I heard a week or so ago, by one of my 
neighbors who had been marketing some hogs in one of the city abattoirs. He 
said that the man at the abattoir said to him, that there were fully a thousand 
sows sent in the week previous. There is nothing going to injure us so quickly 
as getting what someone might call a “ dose of nerves.” There is not any indication 
that is as permanent at this very moment as the bacon industry. As an indication 
of that, I increased my holding this winter along that very line, appreciating 
that prices were going to be good for our bacon, with the possibility of being 
able to feed hogs comparatively cheaper than we have been able to in the past. 
There is nothing that is going to hurt us so much as a panic on the farm, as 
shifting from one line to another. The man who wins out in the end is the 
one who decides on his purpose, equips himself for his line of activity and sticks 
to it. The man who is shifting from one thing to another, my experience has 
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taught me, does not succeed. There is nothing that retards a country so much 
as shifting from one line of endeavor to another. For that reason I appeal to you, 
not to change your line of activity. Dairymen as a rule do not change as much as 
in some other lines of agriculture, but I would ask you to keep up to your 
maximum, 

There is another thing that is going to come out of the war, and that is, 
we have developed in ourselves a capacity to do things with less labor by the 
use of machinery of various forms. I feel that the dairymen of Ontario will, 
from now on, produce greater than they have ever done before, per capita, that 
the capacity of the individual man will be greater, from now on, than it has ever 
been, by the use of machinery and by labor saving devices. No man is going to 
get a great amount out of his endeavour unless he systematically and wisely plans 
to use all the labor saving devices that promise to give him real results. It may 
not be possible for every farmer in the Province of Ontario to take to tractor 
farming. That does not appeal to some parts of Eastern Ontario, but there are 
a great many other labor saving devices that can be applied on the average farm. 
Some of us are inclined to look upon a certain operation on the farm as not taking 
very long, but it must be remembered that it has to be done 865 times on the 
dairy farm every year,—sometimes 730 times, and anything that will reduce any 
part of that labor that has to be done twice a day, is a great help and advantage. 

I am very pleased to know of the growing use of the mechanical milker. 
I am not acting as an agent for any of them; in fact I was more or less antagonistic 
to the mechanical milker for many years. I saw one of them tried at Guelph 
some twenty odd years ago, when it was not at all satisfactory, but my experience 
in the last few years has proven to me that we have been a little inclined to be 
prejudicially slow in taking advantage of the appliances that our dairy needs. 
There are various forms of mechanical milkers now on the market that are giving 
good service, and a great number of them are being used in the eastern part 
of the Province. It would be well for those who are milking a herd of fifteen 
cows or upwards to consider the advisability of installing one of these machines. 
They are not difficult machines to operate; in fact you will find instances in- 
numerable where a boy of twelve or fourteen, after a little instruction, will be able 
to give good results, especially in harvest time when the milking of cows is one 
of very serious moment, because the farmer is so anxious to get in his crops. 

If you cannot send your boy to the Kemptville School, let him try a short 
course in your own county. All the counties of the Province are having short 
courses now, for the boys, during this month, giving them a chance to freshen 
up and get a taste for better agriculture. After the boy has taken a short course, 
if he finds there are other avenues he would lke to follow up, then you can send 
him to Kemptville or to Guelph. Kemptville is a school for teaching the lower 
forms that are taught in the earlier years at the College, at Guelph. We are 
anxious to get as many of the boys closely in touch with the scientific study of 
agriculture as we can, because we appreciate that if we can do this, great benefits 
will ensue and it will open the door of science to our boys, and help to get them 
on the farm. We want our boys to stay on the farm, and we must not do any- 
thing that will retard the development of the farm, and we must do everything 
that will encourage the boys to stay on the farm, because we, as a people, are 
depending on our agricultural wealth in the first instance. For that reason, I 
appeal to you, fathers and mothers and friends of the boys in your various 
neighborhood’s to do all you can to encourage the boys to stay on the farm. Give 
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them a short course, and then send them to Kemptville or Guelph, and then they 
can come back to the farm as missionaries of a brighter and broader agriculture. 

When I was a boy attending college at Guelph, the farmers were more or less 
inclined to laugh at book agriculture, but the changes that have taken place in 
the last twenty years have caused the farmers to recognize Guelph as a Mecca 
for agriculture. It is the authority on what we want to know in the development 
of our great basic industry. It is necessary for us to continue to study. The 
Department blue books are of advantage, and I would ask you, on winter evenings, 
to take them down and look them through. Don’t throw these books in the 
waste paper basket, but go through them, and you will find something of impor- 
tance and advantage to you, and if there is anything in them that you do not 
understand, call up your Agricultural Representative. That is what he is there 
for. He is our ambassador in your county, who is sent there to give you infor- 
mation. We cannot get the best results unless men on the farms come to us 
and ask us to help to deal with their problems. . 

The endeavour of the Department as a whole is for the development and 
betterment of the average man on the average farm. Some people may say “ You 
will try to develop the breeders of pure bred stock and help the big interests 
on the large farms.” That is not the case. The men we particularly want to 
help is the average man on the average farm; the man who gets up in the large 
scale and becomes a big operator and gets a name, has won his place and he 
does not need education or assistance. It is the average man on the farm we 
want to awaken, and to that end the efforts of the Department of Agriculture 
in the Province of Ontario are bent. 

We have read in the press, in recent months, that agriculture is going to be 
called on to pay the war debt of the Dominion. I am rather proud of that, and 
I think we should feel ourselves fortunate that as an industry we are going to 
play such a large part in paying the war debt, not that it is to be a burden upon 
us, but it will be an opportunity for service that we, more than any others in 
the whole broad Dominion, are to be looked to to provide the exports that will give 
us a favorable balance of trade, to enable us to square our accounts annually with 
the Old Country. I look on that as an opportunity for service, and an opportunity 
for advancing. There is every prospect that while we are going to undertake 
a large part in meeting the war debt and in keeping this country in sound 
financial position, at the same time we are going to have our toll out of it, and 
we are going to be amply paid for our services. 

In closing, I want to appeal to the people of Eastern Ontario, agriculturisis, 
farmers and the dairymen specially, those who are upholding this basic industry 
in the Eastern part of the Province, to take a broad view of our national endeavour. 
Let us, as a farming community, rise to the highest of ideals. May we realize 
in ourselves the highest national ideals of any section of the people of this Province. 
Don’t let us drift on into a position that we are going to look after our own 
interests and nothing else. There is nothing that would be more fatal to us than 
such a doctrine. No man is going to get the full value out of life if he thinks 
of nothing but his own interests. He must recognize his position as a citizen 
and make the best of his opportunities. Therefore, let us, as agriculturists, realize 
that if we are to hold a high ideal and show that we have confidence in ourselves 
and confidence that in Canada we are destined to be a great people, we will rise 
above the small, petty divisions that are sometimes fed to us by men who are not 
thinking wisely and along sane lines. 
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1 want to close with a quotation from possibly the greatest farmer that the 
American continent has produced, the late W. D. Hoard, who has been such an 
influence for the betterment of dairymen throughout the whole continent. In a 
memorial number that was recently published by his paper, these lines oceur, 
and you will notice that it is a message to the people of the American Republic, 
and I am not changing the words, knowing they fit our own country, Canada: 

“When our fathers founded this Republic, they never dreamed that men 
would measure their civic duty by the trade that followed. No greater lovers of 
agriculture ever existed than the heroes of the revolutionary period, yet what 
would be the astonishment of our fathers if they could attend some of the later 
day conventions and hear our farmers urged to vote on questions of national 
necessity, not as citizens, but simply as farmers. All these questions of general 
public moment must be looked at and weighed in the light of our relations to 
each other as citizens, equal partners in one great concern, and not by the trade 
we follow.” That I think should be the attitude that should be followed in this 
Province. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks to the speakers of the evening and an invitation to spend 
a social half-hour at the Belleville Club brought a most successful convention to 


a close. 


Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario 


The Fifty-second Annual Convention of the Dairymen’s Association of 
Western Ontario was held at London on Wednesday and Thursday, January 15th 
and 16th, 1919. The President, James Donaldson, occupied the chair at all the 
meetings. The attendance was exceptionally good, and the interest taken in the 
addresses was kept up until the last paper had been read. ‘The exhibit of dairy 
products was the best ever held under the auspices of the association, and while 
not the largest, was perhaps the most attractive exhibit of dairy products ever 
shown in Ontario. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
James Donaupson, ATWOOD. 


We have had a very favorable year for dairying. The supply of milk has 
been fairly large, and the prices realized in all branches of dairying have been 
very satisfactory to those engaged in the business. During the past year the 
dairy business, particularly the cheese branch, has been run on somewhat different 
lines than formerly. As the producers’ representative on that Dairy Produce 
Commission, I did not leave any stone unturned, that I could move, to try and 
make matters as favorable as possible in regard to every phase of the business 
and in the handling of the cheese and butter that was shipped to Montreal for 
export. 

Last fall, the Dominion Government called together, at Ottawa, representa- 
tives of all branches of the dairy business from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
a great deal of valuable work was done. Every department of this great industry 
was discussed by the best men that could be called together from different parts 
of the Dominion of Canada. Not only was the production of cheese and butter 
discussed, but every phase of the dairy business, including condensed milk, milk 
production for domestic consumption, etc. The outcome of that meeting was the 
formation of what is to be known as the National Dairy Council. That is a 
matter that will be dealt with at greater length during the sessions of this 
convention. After hearing the discussion at Ottawa, I am firmly of the opinion 
that when the National Dairy Council is fully organized and established, we can 
look for good results in connection with the advancement of our industry in all 
its branches. The National Dairy Council will be composed of the best men in 
the business; I personally know quite a few of them, and from what I know of 
them and from the way the different matters were discussed at Ottawa, I am 
convinced that we have in that council some of the brightest men in connection 
with dairying in the Dominion of Canada. 
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DIRECTORS REPORT, 1918. 


Your Directors beg to submit the following report. The season just closed 
may be said to have been a fairly profitable one for the dairymen, prices for all 
dairy products ruled high, and no prolonged period of dry warm weather was 
experienced. Pastures and fodder crops yielded well in comparison with some 
other years. The labor shortage, however, ‘was a factor with which producers 
and factorymen had to contend. In this connection it may be pointed out that 
the output of creamery butter did not diminish, while the output of cheese was 
slightly less than in 1917. The total cheese output for the season was affected 
to some extent by the shortage of milk for city consumption occurring in the Fall, 
which made it possible for a portion of the milk which would have been sent 
to the cheese factories for the Fall months, to be diverted into other channels. 

The number of cream buying stations throughout Western Ontario was in- 
creased by a few more creameries adopting this method of purchasing cream. 
For the third time we wish to express our doubts of the wisdom of this movement, 
giving as reasons (a) probable effect on butter quality, (b) economic, (c) increase 
of competition for cream to the point where disastrous disorganization of the 
creamery industry may result. We would suggest that in their own interests 
the creamery men and producers should come to some understanding regarding 
this point, and either submit to drastic regulation of the. cream buying 
stations or agree to eliminate this method of selling or purchasing cream. 
Delivery to the local creamery or direct shipment is the suggested solution of 
the problem. 

Mempersuip. Your Association had. a membership for the past year of 276. 
Subscription to Farm & Dairy is included in the membership fee of $1.00. 

SPECIAL Orricer. A special officer was again employed to deal with cases 
of deterioration of milk delivered to cheese factories. Twenty-four cases were 
reported and fines from $10 to $50 were imposed by Magistrates. 

Datry Herp Compstirion. Owing to the small number of entries in 1917 
your Directors decided to temporarily discontinue the competition until con- 
ditions become normal. This competition has perhaps served its purpose in being 
the means of starting some of our progressive dairymen on the way to permanent. 
success. Their example has encouraged other milk producers. 

Darry Exursition. Your Directors decided to donate an amount of money 
to the prize list equal to that of last year, and we appreciate your support. 
A class for June 14 pound box butter was decided upon, and the number of 
entries is distinctly encouraging. We feel that this portion of the dairy exhibit 
will be of special interest. We wish to call attention to the increased number 
of special prizes, and to specially thank every person who donated these prizes. 

Instruction Worx. A full report of the work of dairy instruction will 
be submitted by the chief instructor. The butter “grading service ” inaugurated 
by the Ontario Department of Agriculture was continued during the past year, 
and although market conditions were not favorable to the selling of butter “on 
grade,” yet the machinery for doing the grading is now well established, and as 
soon as conditions warrant no doubt a greater number of creameries will avail 
themselves of this service. We respectfully recommend that this work be con- 
tinued in conjunction with the regular dairy instruction work. 

SPEAKERS FOR ANNUAL Muetines. The Dairy Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture again provided speakers for the annual factory 
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meetings. This work is much appreciated and will be continued during the 
present winter. 

Lxecistation. At the Dairy Conference, held at Ottawa in November last, a 
Dairy Council was formed, details regarding which will no doubt be under discus- 
sion at this convention. A number of recommendations were made in connection 
with “standards for dairy products,” “standards for grading dairy products,” ete. 
In December, the Milk and Cream’ Producers’ Association recommended to the 
Provincial Government that certain sections of the Dairy Standards Act, governing 
the testing of milk and cream, should be put into force. 

Boarp Megrines. Your Directors have endeavored to carry on the business 
of the Association to the best of their ability. We wish to express our appreciation 
of the excellent work done by both the Federal and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, and also beg to point out that the desire and aim of this Association 
is to assitt in placing the dairy industry on a solid basis and to keep the quality 
of our dairy products second to none. 

Your President was appointed a member of the Dairy Produce Commission, 
and his good work in this connection speaks for itself. 

Authorities state that for the next several years dairy products will be in 
heavy demand by Great Britain. Indications point to a long period of good 
prices for these products. Dairy farmers are urged to conserve their breeding 
stock and increase their herds, at the same time developing a class of cows which 
will produce at a profit. 

Factory cheese and buttermaking tends to increase the raising of live stock. 
The valuable by-products ef whey, skimmilk and buttermilk are among the cheapest 
and best foods for young stock and of immense importance in the economic 
production. of hogs and beef. The cheese and butter industry should, therefore, 
receive every encouragement not only for the reasons mentioned, but also that 
there may be no decrease in the output. The labor situation should improve for 
the coming season and dairy farmers and factory men will not likely be handi- 
capped to the same extent as was tlie case during the war. 

The great world war is over and allied victory is complete. Peace has dawned 
upon the world, and the re-adjustment period is now at hand. May we, so far. 
as is humanly possible, meet these changed conditions and put forth every effort 
to increase the much needed special food supplies of the world—dairy products. 
Not only is the opportunity at hand for increasing the supplies but to improve 
the quality as well. 

Datrymen’s Patriotic Funp. When the war broke out in 1914, it was 
decided by your directors to inaugurate a Dairymen’s Patriotic Fund, the proceeds 
of which were to be donated to the Canadian Red Cross and Patriotic Funds, and 
to the Belgian Relief Fund. Each year, as the war went on, reference was made 
to this fund in the Directors’ report. The factories or individuals contributing 
to this fund were notified regarding the disposal of same, and although no con- 
tributions were received during 1918 on account of the fact that the money was 
donated by the individual patron to their county organizations, yet it was felt 
that now the war is over a final complete financial statement should be given. 
The books of the Secretary of the Patriotic Fund have been audited and a signed 
auditor’s statement is attached to this report to be printed in the annual report 
of the association. The fund is now closed. The account was handled by the 
Bank of Toronto, free of charge, and all cheques were cashed at par. The 
Secretary’s services were given free, the Association paid for any necessary printing, 
stationery and postage, therefore no expense whatever came out of the fund. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DAITRYMEN’S PATRIOTIC FUND. 


RECEIPTS, 
1914. 

5. T. Fred. Boyes, Lambeth=..7..... ROME ast alo hele Gan ooh Am Oey MORI or ip ets 

ere LOL TOL cel NOT WICH. Ree oeerte cece cs Had, ote uP Nara a Riv pier eee dod 
17, Patrons, White's. Creamery, MoOoretowm .oi.2.pcs. oss Sh eee wees 
LILO LICE RE ILS LIAM OT WLCLUG scone se eeeme tenths Mas tects, foc had a, gore, aah oy sees APA LEI 
Dien eC NEE MS CYS LUO Gi coy asc pitas cel ume de a abe lsl ove! BS ak erp cals sien ch! Gare, aor 
21. Patrons, Maple Grove Cheese Factory, Stratford ................ 
POU ee Ela WiC OUT Lia tl Ce pins oes sate ae Ce int: Pei Ak su aed 
Pieratrone:, CanporenCnecse: Mactorye CanbOre Me One) ckd 32.4 o eee a 
ee MATA L GY: Sav ee sk WL LLGiadt Been eee eta arti crete ee oho ee ated ree halle 
Beh TICE WOOU TE HSEOR Mone yo ake Sere ee Saks eh ee etek pene 
or Patrons, Wolden’s ‘Cheese’ Factory, Ingersoll 2.6.00... 8040 o. bes 
9. sf Trowbridge Cheese Factory, Trowbridge ............... 
a. a Arkona CnecsGaractory. ATKONAY. .... | eee es pce ot a, 
12. = FOrest CreSinery 7 HOrestumn. 220. 0 eee te ee oe 
14. ‘ Selkirk and Cayuga Creameries, Selkirk and Cayuga . 
18. DE Culloden: Cheese |-Wactory,,. Culloden: uit .<c5e 5 os wk bo 
19. < Evelyn Cheese Factory, Thamesford .................. 
20. 4. Black -Creek :Cheese Factory, Stratford. ov... 0. 0.....4.. 
vA “+ & Co., EH. Zorra and Blandford Cheese Factory, Innerkip 
PRS i Bluevale.-Creamery,, Bluevaler 2.2.05 wl. os ue a ale 
Dae a Paramount Cheese’ Factory, Paramount .......:.-...2.. 
24. i Attercliffe Cheese Factory, Attercliffe.........00..¢.0.... 
25. Winchelses :Creamery, -Winchelséa 2.) woce. nancies. . ooo. 
Ose bk. TUTTI MeL LOlLn crc OES ake Renee Mane arte they nwt 0 te SEN a 
21. Patrons, Newry Cheese Factory, (Atwood %s.0.0003 2 6. PAS Se 
30. oe MantlandaGCheesearractory, AtwO0d- acai eec ue. mendes ce 
1; Hsborne; Cheeses Maclory,. Corunna tae i aga seeds ones 
vi Himsa “ohecse -Wactory,,» ACW O00 «5.0.08 .. PAu ee sale ah ae 
fee Leese | TOMO LA LW OOU ag 6 eric sek tomas cil iaeehe 6 aot oc cheng eo hake a ole 


é Patrons, Dereham & Norwich Union Cheese Factory, FQNnaae. ke. 


Delaware Cheese Factory, Lambeth ...............-.... 
- Thamesford Cheese Factory, Thamesford ....-.......... 
3 Elma & Mornington Cheese Faetory, Britton .......... 
.. West Nissouri Cheese Factory, Thorndale .............. 
- S. Walsingham Cheese Factory, Pt. Rowan ............. 


‘ Dilver, ‘Corners Cheese «Wactory, Moneriei i. ..3 0... 5.6 
Me Elmbank Cheese Factory, Listowel ........ Co PUR, See de 
2 Weilace:.Cheese: Factorve UIstOwely . foo eee casts a sk ake s oe 


ns Molesworth Cheese Factory, Listowel .................. 
_ Marion Beaver Cheese Factory, Palmerston ............. 


Sede Ar OC ELOON CLs DULZOSSV1 LLG rn whe Me cic oor he bees Ube ee ve aces shia cs 
~Pratrons, nidageway: Creamery, Ridgeway .ayocs <o.05. 266 ob ne © le 


Re mipleye Cheeses WaActory ait lP lO Vee re w oS beh eas nee he Phones 
a Ballymore: Checse Wace rye WEUPiGh cage herr ls erates <vscss bee 


1915. 


. Patrons, E. Zorra & Blandford Cheese Factory, Innerkip ......... 
ee Hee LOL TIS 28 lO TULCIROemer ier. cin) > Stas crneieis whe tos Dae te ea cue nA S 
ME aLrOnss palord ce neese EP actory, Angersoll: yoo oh ise eis pee oe 


New Dundee Creamery, New Dundee .................. 
ae Pambion Creamery sGo;\ Petrolia 3.4.0 28. 2 o< oka na lice ws 
ss Millbank. Gheese Factory, Millbank <4 2552.35.04. 6ek.2<: 
p CoLpetiec creamery clara id we ect, irae n eared ea hla 
i Donesal-Cheese Mactory, Atwood”. 2.25.0 sc. ce lvwin s bee 


1916. 


_jratrons,, Ripley.< heose, & Butter Co... Ripley 2. 0 e..6 saa. noes 


4 German Union Cheese Factory, New Hamburg ......... 
Pee EMeshaNOW. Tamil DUuromes Sonia aw ah Mie cokes ered beeen ees 
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1917. 
Feb. 22. Patrons, German Union Cheese Factory, New Hamburg ......... $150 00 — 
fe AG Rie “ H. J: Neeb, New, Hamburg 22. 2.2 eae Re Mae Soci ite 10 00 
Total 2. 1k Sse A Ne ee ie ee eee ee " $5,237 58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
1915. 
Feb. 1. Noel Marshall, Sec.-Treas. Canadian Red Cross Fund, 77 King St. 
Bos TOTONO. Se/sloevjersteln se sis wceehgiele Soe a 80.6 he Sharer Seema fetetele =a nee $1,000 00 
s 1. Hector Prudhomme, Belgian Consul, 59 St. Peters St., Montreal . 1,000 00 
= 1. Hon. W. T. White, Sec.-Treas. Patriotic Fund, Ottawa ........... 2,532 88 
Mar. 18. Noel Marshall,°“Canadian. Red Cross, Mund)... 225 see. eee 121 85 
2 18.2Hon. W. Ty White; Canadian vatriovie: und see oie ae 100 00 
Apr. 17. Noel. Marshall, Canadian Red Cross ound. ooo isce aie wegen sa 25 00 
*. - 17.:-Hon.2W.-T; White, .Conadiang Patrioticabaind se see ae eres 25 00 
“-- $0.-Noel.Marshall, Canadian Red Cross: Hund sg. . ii assee «eke erent 30 00 
¢  30.:-Hon.- W..'T. White, Canadian \Patrioticuhundsca qoek eer ees 49 00 
1916. 

Feb,’ 2. Hon:.W..1T. White, Canadian: Patriotic! undies. «ores eee 83 85 
“28. Hons W."'D- White, Canadian’ Patriotic’ Hund gs ta eee cee ie 119 00 
1917. 

Feb.. 22) Hons W.-T.; White, Canadian PatricticiNiund 3 ee oe eee 75 00 
22.) Noel. Marshall; ‘Canadian’ Red. Cross (hundeoss.. sea ee eee 85 00 

Total. disbursements yee oc csc cca gre eie tie toe tenet oes od eee eae $5,237 58 


Total receipts 


Balance .. 


ome Bw: (0 <6, 0 Fe) 6 «0! 20 © fel a! 4 querne: ieee. 9) @: © 6. 6 Os 6s) ©! (ele) e © 2) boa 8 ese se) |e ele mL ere 


We, the undersigned auditors, have examined the books, cheques, vouchers, and bank 
book in connection with the Dairymen’s Patriotic Fund, and find everything correct, 
and also find that a total amount of $5,237.58 has been received and the same amount 
has heen paid out to the various funds as stated under “ disbursements.”’ 


J. C. HEGLER, . 
J. A. NELLES, Auditors. 


FRANK HERNS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


JAS, DONALDSON, 
January 7th, 1919. : President, D.A.W.O. 


It is with the most sincere regret that we record the death of one of our past 


Presidents and a Director of this Association for many years, the late Mr. J. N. 


Paget, of Canboro. 

He was born in Norwood, Ont., and as a dairyman of Haldimand County, he 
was for over thirty years one of the strongest supporters of this Association, and 
in his unyielding faithfulness and clear thinking, helped to lay a broad and deep 
foundation for the dairy industry of not only Western Ontario but of the Province. 

His sound judgment and logical methods of dealing with the big questions 
which came before this Association, made him looked upon as one whose advice 
and assistance was always of special importance. 

The many years in which he has been elected a Director of this Association 


after his term as President expired, shows the respect in which he was held and . 


the appreciation of his work by his fellow dairymen. 


se ~—h 
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He was always willing to take his share of the load of responsibility in 
connection with any large dairy problems which had to be faced from time to 
time, and when any difficult situation developed which required special ability 
_ to deal with, he was one of the men who could always be depended upon to present 
the matter in proper light, with strong logical arguments. 

For many years he was Superintendent of the Dairy Building of the Canadian 
National Exhibition at Toronto, and his honesty of purpose, his painstaking 
accuracy in handling the many details in connection with the dairy exhibits 
and the eonfidence which exhibitors placed in him were important factors in the 
growth of the dairy exhibition. 

As an institute speaker, he preached the “ gospel of dairying” m all parts 
of Ontario and his influence in this connection will be long felt. 

Since the inauguration of Farm and Dairy he has filled the position of 
Director almost continuously, as representative of this Association. 

In the management of his factory he was up to date in every respect and 
carried on his business in an honorable, upright manner. He served the people 
of his community, during his hfe time, with zeal and care for the welfare of his 
patrons, and made sure that the quality of the dairy products turned out from 
the Canboro factory were always of the very highest grade, for which he received 
the highest price. 

He always supported and practiced manufacturing methods which insured 
high grade dairy products and at some sacrifice at times to his own business he 
continued to insist that the raw material and the finished goods should eonform 
to the high standard required for the export trade, of which he was always a 
staunch supporter, realizing as he did that Canada’s future and pre-eminence as 
a dairy producing country was dependent upon. the export trade. 

He will be missed not only in his own community but by the dairymen of 
Ontario and of the whole Borns To his family is extended sincere sympathy 
in their bereavement. 

Mr. F. Herns then presented the financial statement. This and the Direc- 


tors’ Report were, on motion of Mr. F. Boys and R. W. Srrarton, received and 
adopted. 


IMPROVING THE DAIRY HERD. 
Gro. H. Barr, OTTAWwa. 


I am sure the dairymen of Ontario will be sorry to learn that Mr. C. F. 
Whitley, who for so many years addressed the dairymen’s conventions on the 
subject of Cow Testing, has been helpless since June as the result of a paralytic 
stroke. Mr. Whitley was deeply interested in this work, and we shall miss his 
flowery eloquence in dealing with this somewhat dry but nevertheless important 
subject of improving the dairy herd. 

Some splendid work has been done during the past twenty years in improving 
the milking qualities of Canadian dairy cows. For example, some twenty odd 
years ago, I was invited to speak at a convention of students and dairymen at 
the Western Dairy School, Strathroy. I was then making cheese and butter at 
Ballantyne’s Black Creek Factory, near Sebringville, and IT took occasion to state 
at the convention that one of the Black Creek patrons had that year sent to the 
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factory slightly over 50,000 pounds of milk from a herd of ten cows. At that 
time, this was considered an exceptionally high average for a herd of ten cows, 
and some of the farmers at that convention could scarcely credit the truth of 
the statement. 

Twenty years ago that Black Creek herd was a greater wonder than a herd 
giving 10,000 pounds of milk per cow is to-day, but have we got rid of all the 
poor cows and herds in the last twenty years? 

In our cow testing work in 1918 we received records of about 14,000 cows 
in the month of July. Seven per cent. of these cows gave milk testing under 
3 per cent. fat, quite a number tested under 2 per cent., and two and a half 
per cent. of this number gave less than 400 lbs. of milk in 30 days, which means 
we still have many cows giving less than 4,000 Ibs. of milk in their milking 
period, and many more which give very little over 100 lbs. of fat in a year. 

So there is still room for improvement, and this brings up the question: 
What is the best way to improve or build up a dairy herd? Some one says, 
“Sell the poor cows,” but I want to ask, “ How are you going to tell which are 
the poor cows?” and some one again says, “ Oh, I know which are the poor cows 
in my herd. I milk the cows every day and I know.” Is there not a big chance 
that you are mistaken? It is rather difficult to tell from memory just how each 
cow in the herd milked every day or week or for say ten months, but when the 
milk is weighed and tested and a record kept of it, there is no guessing about it; 
you know. 

I believe the simplest and most economical way to keep records is to take 
up the cow testing work as carried on by the Dairy Division, Ottawa. The 
details of the plan may be found in Circular No. 25, copies of which may be 
secured free, by writing to the Dairy Commissioner, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

A member of our cow testing work writes as follows: 

‘In what experience I have had, I find that the milk from some cows foams more in 
the pail when milking than that from others, which will lead many to believe they are 
big milkers, but when the pail is put on the scale, it tells a different story. 

In regard to testing, I found that my best show cows were not.the jbest testers; 
-therefore, how can a man judge for himself with best results which cows to raise heifer 
calves from without this system of weighing and testing. I would strongly recommend 
this system to all farmers not engaged in official testing, for three reasons: 

1. It costs very little. 

2. It increases your interest and enables you to get a first-class herd. 


38. Weighing the milk every day gives you accurate information as to the value of 
each cow as a milk producer, 


These are perfectly good reasons, are they not? If the weighing and testing 
is done carefully, the owner of the herd will know which cows respond to extra 
feed. He may also find that some of the cows are unprofitable and, of course, 
they will all grow old, so there must be some plan to replace them. New cows 
ean be bought, but I am inclined to think it is not the best plan. I believe a 
better way to build up a dairy herd is to fellow the plan suggested in the letter 
1 have just read; raise the heifer calves from the best cows. 

This brings us to an important feature in dairy herd improvement! the sire. 
Have dairymen been paying enough attention to the dairy sire question? I don’t 
believe they have, and the result is, we still have many herds of dairy cows giving 
comparatively small quantities of milk and also milk extremely low in butter 
fat, because the sires that have been used were bred from no better and sometimes 
poorer milk producing stock than the cows. 
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Suppose a herd of cows average 5,000 pounds of milk per year and the per 
cent. of fat is 3.8. Are the heifers Sy these cows likely to give larger quantities 
of milk and test higher in fat if, the sire’s immediate ancestors gave less than 
5,000 lbs. of mill per year, or the percentage of fat is less than 3.8? How many 
patrons of cheese factories and creameries in Canada can tell how much milk 
and fat the dam of the dairy sire they are using, gave yearly? ‘They will tell you 
he is pure-bred, but further than that they know very little. If a breeder of 
horses wants to increase the size of his horses, he will use big heavy sires. If he 
wants to raise a colt that will trot faster than its dam, he will take out his 
watch and see how fast the sire can trot, but when it comes to raising dairy 
heifers, it often looks as if dairymen paid little or no attention to any particular 
qualifications in the sires. 

We will admit that size and conformation are important, but they are not 
always reliable guides as to the value of a dairy sire. To my mind, the dairy 
sire should stand first for larger quantities and higher testing milk from his 
offspring. Beauty and conformation are a secondary consideration. 

How can we be reasonably certain to get heifers that will produce larger 
quantities of milk and fat than their dams? There is only one plan that will give 
anything like certainty; always be sure the female ancestors of the sire gave 
larger quantities of milk and higher testing milk than your own cows are giving. 

When one thinks of the dairy sires that are scattered over this country, both 
grades and pure-bred, for which there is no record of milk or fat producing 
qualities of their ancestors, it is simply astonishing. It is bad enough to use a 
grade animal, but to my mind, it is even worse to invest money in a pure-bred 
animal and know nothing about his ancestors’ milk producing qualities, and yet 
scores of pure-bred dairy bulls are being sold every year with no records to show 
how they are bred in regard to. milk production. They may have pedigrees a 
mile long, but that does not mean that their female offsprings will be any better 
milk producers than their dams. 

I take it that the business of a ie herd is to produce milk economically. 
Tf the head of the herd is bred from a strain of cattle that produces milk and 
fat economically, does it not follow that his offspring will have the same character- 
istics ? 

Increased production can only come from two sources; better feeding and 
better breeding. Any improvement from breeding must come through the sire. 
What may happen if the sire is not properly bred? Allow me to quote a paragraph 
or two from an article published in Farm & Dairy last October. 


At the Cap Rouge Experimental Station, a very fine French-Canadian bull, which 
will be called Z, was bought a few years ago, one that would easily have won champion- 
ship honors at any exhibition in Canada against all comers. Moreover, this bull, accord- 
ing to ordinary standards, was of a conformation which induced one to believe that he 
was of a heavy milking strain and would produce good heifers. But, unfortunately, 
such was not the case, and he did not leave a single heifer which was worth keeping 
as a milk producer. 

Cow A, to the service of another bull, produced a daughter which later qualified 
for Record of Performance with 7,794 pounds of milk, whilst to the service of Z, she 
gave a heifer which never gave 15 pounds of milk per day during her first lactation 
period. 

Cow B qualified for Record of Performance as a three-year-old with 5,332 pounds of 
milk, gave 4,624 pounds during her first period of lactation and averaged 6,117 during 
her first five years in milk. Her daughter, by Z, gave only 3,040 pounds during her 
first period of lactation. 

Cow C was out of a dam-which qualified for Record of Performance with 9,747 
pounds of milk, but herself failed to qualify, though tried two different years. She gave 
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only 3,297 pounds during her first period of lactation and her daughter, by Z, only gave 
2,800 pounds during her first period of lactation. 

Cow D qualified for Record of Performance with 8,358 pounds of milk and her 
daughter, by Z, only gave 2,776 pounds during her first lactation period. 

Cow E qualified for Record of Performance as a two-year-old with 4,547 pounds of 
milk, and as a three-year-old with 5,530 pounds, whilst her daughter, by Z, only averaged 
2,131 pounds during the first two periods of lactation. 

Cow F is the dam of a cow which gave 10,229 pounds of milk in 365 days, and her 
daughter, by Z, only gave 2,401 pounds during her first lactation period. 

Cow G averaged pyar a pounds during four lactation periods, going up to 6,224 in one 
of them, and her daughter, by Z, only gave 2,947 pounds during her first 365 days in 
milk. 


Does this not prove that it is absolutely necessary to know the history of 
the sire’s ancestors, and should we not place before the dairy farmers of this 
country more forcibly than ever the necessity and value of getting records of the 
milk and fat produced by the ancestors of dairy sires? When I say milk records, 
I do not mean a 8 day or a seven day record; I mean a record for the full milking 
period. If the purchasers of pure-bred dairy stock demand this mformation 
before buying, they will get it, for the breeders cannot afford to have it adverhised 
that they are not in a position to provide such records. 

The Dairy Commissioner’s Branch employs a Supervisor of Cow Testing in 
each of the following provinces: Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. ‘These men are con- 
stantly being asked where pure-bred dairy sires can be purchased. We have decided 
that in future they will direct prospective buyers of pure-bred dairy stock to only 
those breeders who are prepared to give reliable milk and fat records of the 
animal’s ancestry. We believe this is necessary, if the dairy herds of the country 
are going to be improved as they should be. 3 

te closing. allow me to make a suggestion in regard to judging dairy cattle 
at our exhibitions. I will admit that S hopsethy of nn and type are important, 
but I believe the time has come when a judge of dairy cattle should have some- 
thing more to guide him in placing the prizes than form and type. Of what 
value is a dairy cow if she is not an economical producer of milk? Of what 
value is a dairy sire unless he is bred from cattle that are economical producers 
of milk? I am inclined to think that a cow with a beautiful form without the 
qualifications to produce milk economically is one of the worst snares we could 
possibly have in the dairy business, and I know that a dairy sire, no matter how 
true he is to type and conformation, if he has not behind him ancestors that are 
economical producers of milk, will be a hindrance instead of a benefit to the 
community in which he is placed. I would, therefore, suggest that in judging 
dairy cattle, the milk records of the cows and the milk records of the immediate 
female ancestors of the bulls be produced, and that these records be given an 
important place in awarding the prizes. If this were done, it would place a 
ete on cow efficiency and a check on the spread of what one may term 
“fancy” but mighty poor mortgage lifting stock, from the ordinary dairyman’s 
standpoint. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WORK IN DAIRYING. 
H. B. Cowan, PETERBORO. 


I had the privilege last week of saying a few words on this subject at Belle- 
ville. JI was informed afterwards that there had been considerable speculation 
among the members as to just what Cowan expected to get out of this company. In 
case there may be some here wondering on the same question, I might say that I do 
not expect to get any more out of this than I did out of other things that I have ad- 
vocated :—Grouping of factories for instruction purposes, certficates for cheese and 
butter makers, etc. 

In connection with the proposal to establish a dairy company in the Province 
of Ontario similar to the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Company in the 
west, I may state that about two years ago the United Farmers of Ontario, growing 
out of the great success of the farmers’ organization in the West, felt that possibly 
the time was ripe to establish a similar company, on similar lines, in Ontario, and 
a committee was appointed to look into the matter. I was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee, and that is how I come to be speaking to you to-day. We invest- 
igated the matter thoroughly. Just recently through the Hon. Mr. Crerar’s co-oper- 
ation, we had a committee of Ontario farmers appointed to look into the matter. 
Your Chairman, Mr. Donaldson, was appointed on that committee. This commit- 
tee went out West and investigated the matter thoroughly, and they are satisfied 
that it can be made a success in this province. This matter of farmers getting to- 
gether is in the air, and it is the natural consequence of the success of these com- 
panies in the West. We frequently hear it said that dairy conditions in Ontario 
are different to what they are in the West. The difference is not nearly as great as 
some people try to make out. 

Noting the marked success of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany the Provincial Government suggested that the Dairy Farmers should form a 
Co-operative Dairy Company on similar lines, and offered to help by passing the 
necessary legislation, and the Saskatchewan Creamery Company was formed. It was 
formed in 1917, and has taken over twenty creameries. The Government appointed 
an arbitrator or valuator, the company appointed one and the local creamery appoint- 
ed one. These three men inspected the creamery and placed a valuation on it, and 
if that valuation was accepted the stock of the local company was transferred for 
stock of the big company. The local company formed a unit of the larger company 
and appointed a director to attend the annual meeting. This company was man- 
aged entirely by the farmers. Let me give you a few figures to show the success of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery Company. They took over the company 
supplying milk in the City of Regina, and they have also taken over four cold stor- 
age plants at central points. At a recent meeting of the directors this statement 
was presented: Authorized capital $500,000; assets $300,000; paid up capital 
$177,000. This company was only organized two years ago and now they own and 
operate twenty creameries, four cold storage plants, eight cream buying stations, 
and two poultry killing stations. In 1918 they manufactured 2,800,000 lbs. of 
butter, 100,000 gallons of Ice Cream, 1,500,000 quarts of milk 100,000 gallons of 
eream. 

After paying the market price for all products the company is paying a div- 
idend of 8 per cent. and have given a bonus of one per cent. per pound on every pound 
of butter fat received, and one cent on each dozen eggs, a special bonus to milk ship- 
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pers whose stables are clean and sanitary, and a'special bonus to herds that pass the 
tuburcular test; these bonuses amount to $30,000. In 1919 they will erect new cold 
storage and creamery plants in several places. The total profits last year, after 
allowing $30,000 for depreciation on their twenty creameries, was over $75,000. 

We have asked the Western Ontario Dairymen’s Association to appoint a rep- 
resentative to co-operate with us, and we have had the advice and co-operation of 
Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Herns. We held a meeting at Toronto two months ago to 
look into Ontario conditions. There is no idea of making a big splash at the start 
and taking in a large number of factories. If a start is made, it will be ina small 
way, possibly in Eastern Ontario, because down there conditions seem more favor- 
able than in other parts of the province. In one district in Eastern Ontario there 
are 145 factories co-operatively owned by the farmers, and they are about the best 
factories in that part of the province. I think we will have to act with the greatest 
care, investigations will have to be carried a little further, and then we will be ready 
to come back to your Directors and have their co-operation. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


C. R. SomerviLte, Mayor of London, on behalf of the Municipal Council and 
the citizens, extended a most hearty welcome to those in attendance, and expressed 
the hope that they would make a return visit at an early date. 

These are days in which we ought to be proud to live. These are the days in 
which great things are going to be done in our country. These are the days in which 
the great products of our country must be developed to the fullest extent. We have 
perhaps the richest country on the face of the earth, and Ontario is the best prov- 
ince in the Dominion. There has been no time in the history of the world when 
the things that we are producing from the ground were more required than they are 
to-day. There is no doubt that the things which you gentlemen are producing and 
which you are trying to improve, are required to-day more than ever before. We 
have been through strenuous days during the past four and a half years. The boys 
from the farm and the boys from the city and the boys from every walk of life who 
have been away from us from two to four years, have to be put back into similar 
occupations to those which they occupied before they went away, or some other oc- 
cupation that will give them a livelihood, and I am sure that they will find plenty of 
employment in this great country. 

What we produce from the land and from the mines is clear gain outside of the 
cost of production, but of what we produce in our factories a great deal has to go 
for the cost of the material or rough produce from which our goods are manufac- 
tured, and the gain or profit is what we have after paying for the raw product and 
the cost of manufacture. =e 

If we are going to be able to pay off the great war debt that we have contracted. 
we will have to enlarge our population on the land. I am sure there is no person 
here who would have thought at the beginning of the war that Canada could have 
done what she. has been able to accomplish during the past four years. When we 
consider what our boys have done at the front and the sacrifices they have made, 
there is nothing too great for us to do in memory of what they did to save civiliza- 
tion and make this world safe for democracy. Our boys have done greater things 
than the most scientific soldiers the world has ever seen. Our boys have been up 
against soldiers trained from their youth up, yet our boys after a few months’ train- 
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ing were able to accomplish more and to drive back these professional soldiers. ‘The 
Germans thought our army would not be able to compete with them in the field. It 
may not have been on account of their training that our boys accomplished so much, 
it may have been on account of the spirit they possessed: that spirit which we have 
in this country of wide and broad and noble things and plenty of elbow room, which 
gave our boys an individuality which no Hun or Austrian possessed. Our boys were 
able to take care of themselves individually, collectively, or in any position they 
found themselves, because of the education they received in being brought up in this 
country. We have a name now in the world second to none. 
: London is a large city and one of the educational points of the Dominion. It 
is also noted for its manufacturing establishments, for its fine parks, its good streets 
and also for the beauty of its situation on the forks of the River Thames. I do not 
know of any place more happily situated and I feel sure that in the near future we 
will have a population of one hundred thousand. We will be very glad to have you 
come again, and we will do all we can do for you at that time. 


Guo. M. Rem, President of the London Chamber of Commerce, extended to 
those in attendance the freedom of the Chamber of Commerce. Our rooms are in the 
Tecumseh House, and we will be very glad to have any of you call there and meet 
‘Mr. Gordon Phillips our very energetic secretary. He will be able to tell you all 
the advantages of London. if you come here to live or start business. Our Chamber 
of Commerce has about a thousand members and we should be very glad to have any 
of you become members. Our object is to do good to the community and we are 
glad to act shoulder to shoulder with the dairymen of this district. 


ADDRESS. 


Gro. S. Henry, MINistER oF AGRICULTURE FOR THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO, TORONTO. 


Before saying a few words to you from the agricultural standpoint I want to 
express my pleasure at being here, and of having the opportunity of meeting the 
dairymen of Western Ontario, studying their needs, finding out their aspirations, 
and seeing if there is not some way in which the Department of Agriculture might 
be of even more service to you than in the past. 

I would like to throw out a hint to the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The City of Hamilton became ambitious a year or so ago and established an 
agricultural section in connection with their Board of Trade. I was present a week 
or so ago at their annual luncheon, and was more than surprised to see the enthus- 
iasm that was displayed in the gathering and the unanimity of purpose that was 
shown between those living at the outskirts and the surrounding country and the 
people of the city itself. I am looking in the near future to having agricultural sec- 
tions in connection with the various Boards of Trade in the cities throughout the 
province. J think we cannot do anything better than get as close together in trade 
and in the discussion of matters of trade as possible. There is nothing that will give 
us such confidence in ourselves as farmers and nothing that will give the citizens 
confidence in the farmers as getting close together. J rather feel that that is one of 
the results that is going to come to us out of this great war. If there is one thing 
that has stood out more than any other it is that in our patriotic efforts we acted 
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as citizens, irrespective of whether we lived in the city, the town, or the township. 
We all worked with one purpose, and while there was some little feeling that one 
section was not doing as much as another, yet I.am satisfied if a record of perform- 
ance along certain lines were taken, no one could hold up their hands and say they 
had excelled. I cannot be of service to the people of this province unless I have the 
views of the average man and the regular organizations, and that is why I attend © 
meetings of this kind. I look upon myself as a trustee of a great industry, that is 
recognized in this province as of paramount importance, and while I may throw out 
some suggestion that may be of value to you, yet I feel that I will get from you as 
an association, suggestions of the greatest importance to the industry. 

I have.a very particular interest in dairying, because living as I do close to a 
large city, we are more or less thrown into one industry, that of supplying milk. 
While our problems are not your problems in the entire, very many of the problems 
in dairying are common, no matter what particular line you follow. Dairying has 
developed of late years to such an extent. that it is almost impossible for anyone to 
become efficient in all its various lines. Some one has said “ Wait till we get back 
to normal, back to the conditions that we had before the war.” To my mind we 
are never going to get back to the conditions as we had them before the war. We 
_are entirely a new people. Having passed through the furnace of suffering and 
adversity of the past four and a half years, it is impossible for us as a young nation, 
as part of the Empire, and also.as part of the Great Entente that has played such a 
part in the last four and a half years, to get back to the conditions that maintained 
before that struggle. That is particularly so with those who have their loved ones 
overseas. We have all developed in ourselves a desire to serve our neighbor and to 
be more interested in the various developments of our country. Up to the time of 
the war, we thought that the world for ourselves was within ourselves, and that we 
lived practically independent of one another. These things have all passed and we 
have come to realize that we have a duty to our neighbors, and we have also 
come to realize that we did not appreciate ourselves aright. Reading recently a — 
little book called “ Be Good to Yourself,’ I was thinking of the people in Canada, 
and I am afraid that we do not think enough of ourselves. Perhaps that is an 
Anglo-Saxon trait bred in the British family. Our American cousins tell the 
people in the old land that they do not know how to advertize, that they do not blow 
their own horn, and possibly that has been true in Canada. I think we are inclined 
to sit back and not have confidence in our own ability to move forward and do great 
things. That to my mind is one of the things we are going to reap out of the war. 
If any one had told us four and a half years ago what we were going to do in the - 
next fifty months, who would have believed them? We have developed in ourselves 
a capacity for doing things that we never dreamed of before. If we will only have 
confidence one in another and decide to make the very best of our opportunities 
we will make greater advancement in the future than ever before. I think I am safe 
in saying that in all human probability the present generation will not have to fight 
a similar conflict. We are depending on our representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence to see that the enemy is placed in such a position that he will, for a gener- 
ation or two, be unable to take the step he did in August 1914. We have every con- 
fidence in our leaders, we feel satisfied that they will bring out of the conference, 
results that will be of immense importance to ourselves as a people. We were living 
in a false paradise, we thought we were not going to have any more war. . When the 
late Lord Roberts told us there was going to be a war within a few years we could 
not believe him. We see now how well he could read the signs of the times. At the 
same time we feel that the strugele that we have passed through is going to bring - 
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results and we are going to be able to peaceably develop our people, and that man- 
kind generally is going to reap a big reward for the struggle of the last four and 
a half years. 

Another result we have out of the war is the prominence of farming. We had 
grown into the opinion as a people that farming was more or less of a side issue, 
and that the matter of sufficient to eat and clothe ourselves was of minor import- 
ance. ‘The war has shown us that the basie industry of agriculture is of paramount 
importance, and we realize what a big part.it plays in our National life. We alk re- 
alize how much is depending on agricultural progress and development in the next 
few years. Someone has said “ The farmers are going to pay the cost of the war.” 
In a certain sense that is largely true, but not that it will be a burden on the farm- 
ers. It is a privilege that the farmer has to be so situated that he will be able to 
take on his broad shoulders the responsibility of paying the debt of the war. I am 
looking forward, in the immediate future, to the time when the farmer will get a 
better reward for his labor than he has done in the last few years. I think he is 
justified in it, and I think the state would be justified in encouraging it and assist- 
ing in so far as the Government can assist. For the development of agrieulture 
generally it is essential that the reward for the efforts put forth on the 
farm must be commensurate with the labor. For that reason there must be 
ample reward to encourage the development and enable us to get our skilled 
men to stay in the industry and not drift into the larger centres. We have 
come to a rather serious time in our history, we do not know what is going 
to take place. We as a people think prices are going to drop. Of course they will 
drop, they will go down in stages. Wages cannot go down until living goes down. 
One thing that stands out more than another, as far as the men on the farm are 
concerned, is that live stock as an industry will stand out prominently, and there will 
be greater rewards in the production of live stock in a comparative sense than in any 
other line of agricultural development. We have almost the promise of lower prices 
for feed in the immediate future and at the same time comparatively high prices for 
our product. For that reason I feel confident in telling the farmers to hang on to 
their stock, and not become nervous of conditions. JI am told that thousands of 
sows were sent to slaughter houses at Toronto when the armistice was signed be- 
cause there was a feeling among many men that there was going to be no profit in 
feeding live-stock. There is no reason for us as farmers to be so nervous. Food 
stuffs for the moment seem to be congested in the ports of the old land. It is a mat- 
ter of transportation. and distribution. When we think of the millions of men who 
have been engaged in destruction of one another and of the millions who have been 
engaged in the manufacture of munitions for the past four years, it is not possible 
for us to have kept up with the demands of the human race. Until these things 
right themselves there is going to be an abnormal demand, and for that reason I am 
rather inclined to speak strongly to the men on the farms of Ontario to develop, 
along sound lines, their live stock. 

_ The crop of this year is going to play a very large part in the adjustment of the 
cereal crops of the world. The same thing will not be true of live stock; you cannot 
inerease the live stock of the world in a season. We are told that after the Civil War 
in the United States it was fifteen or twenty years before they arrived at normal 
conditions as far as live stock was concerned. If that is true of a country where a 
war of a minor character was carried on for four years, how much truer will it be 
under the conditions that will follow the present war? 

Some of us have been inclined to be critical of the restrictions of the Food 
Board. I speak to you now as an individual citizen, not having had anything to do 
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with these restrictions, but I feel that it is incumbent on me to say that there were 
no restrictions placed on us that were not absolutely necessary. Some 
people were inclined to talk and say that somebody seemed to be sitting up at nights 
thinking of what new restrictions they could put on to bother the people. I think 
if the truth were known some people sat up at nights trying to devise ways and 
means so that there would not be restrictions on these things. It will not be long 
before we are back to our natural conditions. We must appreciate that we here 
in Canada have suffered practically nothing compared to what they did in the old 
land. There they could only have meat on certain days of the week. We did not 
get as much of some things as we would have liked and possibly got too much of 
some things that we did not like. We should feel thankful that we got through with 
such small inconvenience. " 

We have come through it all victorious. There is considerable unrest among 
laboring circles in some countries. We are sometimes told that there is considerable 
unrest within our own borders. J am satisfied that the labor leaders are sound 
sensible men, and that they are carrying us along under these trying conditions and 
that with a little patience we are going to get back into our natural stride. There is 
no reason why labor and other interests should get antagonistic. There is 
no reason why labor in this country should have any fault to find. How different 
are things in Europe with famine staring them in the face. In Russia and Ger- 
many they have never developed in themselves any capacity for government by the 
people. Self-government is developed in this Dominion as possibly it is not de- 
veloped anywhere else in the world. We have free and broad institutions that have 
enabled us to develop, and that has been shown by our boys at the front. Our boys 
have shown great capacity to take care of themselves and to work in unison one with 
another. So much so has that been the case that we have been told in a recent des- 
patch by Sir Douglas Haig that when an offensive was planned the Canadians were 
placed in the front line trenches and when the Germans at Amiens saw that the 
boys. from Canada were placed in there, they immediately massed reserves behind 
their lines in Flanders anticipating an offensive in Flanders, and thereby saved the 
day for usin Amiens. For that reason I look with confidence on our people having 
the ability to take care of any difficulty that may arise. If with steady, staunch 
hearts we stand together we will come through triumphantly. For that reason I 
want to ask the men on the farms not to go off into a camp by themselves and say 
that we have particular interests that must be guarded and that these interests 
are paramount and we have no interests as citizens. Farmers have every reason to 
organize as much as any other industry in the country and I look for a great deal 
of development along that particular line. But don’t forget that you are citizens 
and that you have a right to take care of your neighbor and that you are interested 
in the consumer in the city and that the closer you get in touch with him the better 
will be your results. Along this particular line I am anxious to see co-operation - 
developed. JI think there is nothing as promising as the organization of farmers 
clubs. The farmer then organizes to buy so that he can get his purchases from as 
close to the manufacturer as possible, reducing thereby the actual cost to him. 
Then as he develops confidence in himself in buying let him: develop on the other 
hand the marketing of his products. We have developed the capacity to produce 
on the farm and to manufacture our goods into cheese and butter, and we have not 
spent very much time in developing the very important problem of marketing these 
products, and we have wondered why there was such a spread between the prices 
we received and what the consumer paid. A year or two ago a farmer sold a barrel 
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of apples and put on a card inside the barrel, “ I received one dollar for this barrel 
of apples, 1 would lke the consumer to write me, giving his address, and telling 
what he pays for this barrel of apples.” It was found that the consumer paid be- 
tween four and five dollars for that barrel of apples. Then there was considerable 
inquiry and justly so. Organize together so that you can get as close to the consum- 
er as possible with your products. In that way you will increase the consumption, 
because naturally the product will be cheaper, and at the same time you will get a 
greater price. It is along that line that I think most of the development of the 
future will be. Therefore I would say organize to buy your equipment and or- 
ganize to sell your product. We are doing what we can to help you and guide you 
along the various lines. Only yesterday we were down to Ottawa trying to interest 
the Dominion Government in a terminal elevator for the province. If we secure 
what we want you will have a place. where you can ship a car of grain and have it 
graded and weighed and cleaned. You would get a warehouse receipt on which the 
Bank would advance you money. 

Let us not forget that we are citizens, and that we as a people will never rise 
to our full opportunity unless we all work together. JI never can forget that Can- 
ada of all the countries in the world is the least developed. It has always appear- 
ed to me that Providence is using this country for some purpose, and that in this 
Canada of ours there is to be a development along the line of democracy, and we 
will not be doing the work that has been planned for us unless we, as citizens, 
irrespective of our particular calling stand together. 

We are going to see a great immigration to this country in the next few years, 
after our boys return from the front and shipping becomes normal. You cannot 
tell me that the Britisher is not coming to Canada. The statement is made that the 
man power of Britain is as great today as it was before the war. In spite of all the 
losses in men who were buried in France and Flanders, the man power of Britain 
is as great to-day ag it was in 1914. It is the normal condition in the Old Land 
that there must be a certain emigration annually, and emigration has been shut 
off. As soon as restrictions are removed the men and women of Great Britain are 
coming out to Canada, the country that mustered five hundred thousand men and 
sent them across the seas. The greatest flotilla, in the early days, that had ever 
been known to cross the water, and the people of the Old Land are coming out to 
see the people who could do great things. I understand that the Immigration De- 
partment at Ottawa is laying very comprehensive plans looking towards the bringing 
from the Old Land as many people as desire to come. Everything is going to be 
done to develop this country, and we are going to go forward with leaps and bounds. 

In going around through the various organizations, and particularly the two 
organizations I have had the pleasure of meeting this week and last week, I am 
struck with the possibilities of dairying. We were told this afternoon by Prof. 
Leitch that the land is practically settled in Ontario, and that we must develop along 
certain lines, but he did not tell us that we could not increase our dairy population, 
and he did not tell us that we have no markets for our products. I noticed in one 
of the newspapers a year or two ago that the butter export from the Dominion of 
Canada was only two per cent: surely we are able to produce more than that. I ap- 
peal to dairymen generally to see if they cannot branch out and do more in 1919 
than they have ever done in any previous year. I might talk to you along these lines 
for another hour, but will conclude by saying that this exhibition here and the one 
at Belleville is only an example of what we can do if we will get together and plan 
to develop and strike out on broader and bigger lines than ever before, I thank you. 
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DAIRY AWARDS, WINTER: DAIRY EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1919. 


Crass 1, 


Section 1, September White Cheese. 


Score 
H. B. Donnelly, Straffordville. 98.90 


. Martin Calder, Sebringville... 98.67 


. Jos. Skelton, Kintore ......... 98.25 
J. F. Koch, Palmerston ...... 98.24 
.R. L. Butler, Springford ..... 97.77 


6. W. E. Brown, Brussels ....... 

*7, C. J. Donnelly, Lambeth .... 

*8, J. T. Donnelly, St. Thomas.. 

9. L. H. Schneider, Gads Hill ... 
*Tie, money divided. 


Section 2, September Colored Cheese. 


Score 
Cc. J. Donnelly, Lambeth ..... 98.37 


. H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 97.75 


6. A. D. Riddell, Innerkip ....... 
7. H. Maddock, St. Thomas 
8. H. 
9. B. 


J. T. Donnelly, St. Thomas ... 97.50 E. Carter, Stratford ...... 
©. W. Justus, Listowel ....... 97.24 A. Holland, Ingersell ...... 
. W. E. Brown, Brussels ...... 97.00 
CLass 2. 


Section 1, October White Cheese. 


Score 
H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 98.74 
. J. T. Donnelly, St. Thomas .. 97.99 
C. J. Donnelly, Lambeth ..... 97.62 
dicho Koch Palmerston... 97.59 


Jas. L. Thompson, Harriston.. 97.49 


6. H. J. Neeb, Tavistoek ....... 
7. H. EH. Carter, Stratford ..... 
8. W. E. Brown, Brussels ...... 
9. B. F. Howes, West Monkton. . 


Section 2, October Colored Cheese. 


Score 
.J. T. Donnelly, St. Thomas .. 98.12 6. Martin Calder, Stratferd F 
. H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 97.62 7..H. J. Neeb,: Tavistock... 7..... 
GJ; “Donnelly, (Lambeth ..,.. 97.55 8. H. B. Carter, Stratford ...... 
. O. W. Justus, Listowel ....... 97.50 9. C. W. Bell, Kincardine ...... 
J. L,. Thempson, ‘Harriston, .: “97.17 
CLASS 3. 


Section 1, 56-lb."Box Butter. 


Score 
C. A. Davis, Guelph ......... 97.00 
. J. R. Almont, Silverdale ..... 95.70 
. Silverwoods, Ltd., London ... 95.55 
W. G. Medd, Woodham ...... 94.65 


. Cornwall City Dairy, Cornwall 94.60 


6. Jas. H. Ross, Exeter ..... 2% 
7. E. M. Johnston, London ..... 
8. Whyte Packing Co., Brockville 
9. W. A. Coleman, Ayton ....... 


Section 2, 1-lb. Prints. 


Score 
CowAs Davis, Guelph not, es. 95.90 5. Silverwoods, Ltd., London .. 
J. R. Almont, Silverdale ..... 95.85 6. Whyte Packing Co., Brockville 
W. G. Medd, Woodham ...... 94.50 1: W.iAwOoleman A VtON ae, oe eee 
. Jas. EB. Wilson, Forest ....... 94.35 8. E. M. Johnston, Londom ....... 
Cass 4. 


Section 1, 56-lb. Box October Butter. 


Score 
E. M. Johnston, London ..... 95.65 
W., -G... Medd, Woodham ...... 95.15 
Ca Ay Davis Guelph osc 94.90 


. Cornwall City Dairy, Cornwall 94.55 
. Jas. H. Ross, Exeter ........ 94.30 


6. Whyte Packing Co., Brockville 
7. Jno. sMain, Wattord 2.2. esau 
8. Belleville Creamery Ce., Ban- 
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Seore 


97.67 
97.62 
97.62 
97.49 


Score 
96.99 
96.87 
96.77 
96.36 


Score 
97.87 
97.12 
96.87 
96.80 


Score 
STAD 
96.97 
96.87 
96.75 


Score 
94.35 
94.30 
94.25 
94.05 


Score 


.- 94.20 


93.75 
93.55 


Score 
93.45 
93.40 
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Section 2, 14-lb. Box June Butter. 


Score ‘ Score 
1 OF ALE, Guelph ross. ae ests -D.DO 6. J. R: Almont, Silverdale ...... 93.05 
2. W. G. Medd, Woodham ........ 94.10 7. Whyte Packing Co., Brockville 92.90 
3. Jas. E. Wilson, Forest ....... 93.50 8. William Webb, St. Thomas 92.70 
4. Lea Marshall, Pt. Dover 93.30 9. GW. Phillips, Sarnia ...... 92.65 
Del ASE CORONGIU IUR COLOR uo cee ie 93.10 
Crass 5 : 
Section 1, Three Stilton Cheese. 
Score Score 
1. Cc. J. Donnelly, Lambeth ..... 98.74 4. Peter Callan, Woodstock 96.12 
2. H. BE. Donnelly, Straffordville. 97.25 5. H. Maddock, St. Thomas 95.75 
3. Wm. Laughlin, Thamesford... 96.50 6. Lea A. Wallis, St. Thomas 95.74 
Section 2, Two Flat Cheese. 
Score Score 
1.C. J. Donnelly, Lambeth 97.37 i AP E. Stedelbauer, Vienna 
Bele. 1 0lOs Corinth toes oc 6 ce ee 97.12 Cyn, OD» NAavoryy seo .-w. 96.62 
3. J. F. Koch, Palmerston (won 6. Peter Callan, Woodstock 96.62 
ON TLNAVON) Seo oe eels eae 96.87 7. H. J. Neeb, Tavistock ........ 96.39 
4.M. Calder, Stratford ......... 96.87 8. J. T. Donnelly, St. Thomas 96.24 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


By the Heller & Merz Co., 505 Hudson St., New York—C. Richardson & Go., St. 
Mary’s, Ont., Canadian Agents for Alderney Butter Color: $10.00 in cash—To the Butter- 
maker securing the highest score on butter exhibited in Class III, colored with Alderney 
Butter Color.—c. A. Davis, Guelph. 

$5.00 in cash—To the Buttermaker securing the second highest score on butter 
exhibited in Class III, colored with Alderney Butter Color.—J. R. Almont, Silverdale. 


By C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s: $10.00 in cash—To the Buttermaker securing 
the highest score on butter exhibited in Class IV, Sec. I, colored with Alderney Butter 
Color.—E. M. Johnston, London. E 

$5.00 in cash—To the Buttermaker securing the second highest score on butter 
exhibited in Class IV, Sec. I, colored with Alderney Butter Color.—W. G. Medd, Woodham. 

Notre.—The winners of the Heller & Merz Co., and C. Richardson & Go.’s Special 
Prizes will, if required, be expected to take an affidavit stating that they have been 
continuous users of Alderney Butter Color during the past twelve months. 


By the R. M. Ballantyne, Limited, Stratford, Ont., for D. H. Burrell & Co., Little 
Falls, N.Y., manufacturers of Chr. Hansen’s Rennet Extract and Color: One Four-bottle 
Facile Babcock Milk Tester—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on Sep- 
tember White Cheese, Class I, Sec. I—H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

One case of Hansen’s Cheese Color—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score 
on October Colored Cheese, Class II, Sec. 2.—J. T. Donnelly, R.R. 4, St. Thomas. 


By Geo. E. Booth, Ingersoll, for D. H. Burrell & Co., Little Falls, N.¥., manufac- 
turers of Chr. Hansen’s Rennet Extract and Color: One case of Hansen’s Cheese Color 
—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on September Colored Cheese, Class 
I, Sec. -2.—C. J. Donnelly, R.R. 3, Lambeth. 

One Four-bottle Facile Babcock Milk Tester—To the Cheesemaker securing the 
highest score on October White Cheese, Class II, Sec. I—-H.°H. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

Note.—All cheese competing for the special prizes offered by the R. M. Ballantyne, 
Limited, and Geo. E. Booth, must be made with Hansen’s Rennet Extract and Color. 
No special cheese required. 


By the J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., manufacturers of Wyandotte Dairymen’s 
Cleaner and Cleanser: One finest quality Gentleman’s Silk Umbrella—To the Cheese- 
maker having the best finished and most stylish-looking cheese on exhibition in Class I. 
—H. BE. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

One finest quality Gentleman’s Silk Umbrella—To the Cheesemaker having the 
best-finished and most stylish-looking cheese on exhibition in Class 2.—C. J. Donnelly, 
R.R. 3, Lambeth. 
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One finest quality Gentleman’s Silk Umbrella—To the Buttermaker having the 
neatest and most attractive exhibit of butter in Class 3—W. G. Medd, Woodham. 

Cine finest quality Gentleman’s ‘Silk Umbrella—To the Buttermaker having the 
neatest and most attractive exhibit of butter in Class 4, 'Sec. I.—Belleville Creamery Co., 
Bancroft. 

Notre.—The winners of the special prizes offered by the J. B. Ford Co. must be 
regular and exclusive users of Wyandotte Dairymen’s Cleaner and Cleanser. No special 
cheese or butter required. 


By the Marschall Dairy Laboratory, Madison, Wis., manufacturer of Marschal’s 
Rennett Extract and Color; Maclaren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., and 
DeLaval Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., and Montreal, P.Q@., Canadian Agents: Gold 
Waltham Watch, value $25.00, 17-Jewelled Movement, 25-Year Guaranteed Case—To the 
Cheesemaker securing the highest score on Cheese (except Stiltons) made with 
Marschall’s Rennet.—R. L. Butler, Springford. 

Note.—-No special cheese required. 


By Parke, Davis & Co., Walkerville, Ont.: One case containing two gallons each of 
Curdalaec and Germtox—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on September 
White Cheese made with Curdalac, Class I, Sec. I.—No entry. 

One case containing two gallons each of Curdalac and Germtox—To the Cheesemaker 
securing the highest score on September Colored Cheese made with Curdalac, Class I, 
See. II—No entry. 

One case containing two gallons each of Curdalac and Germtox—To the Cheesemaker 
securing the highest score on Flat Cheese made with Curdalac, Class V, Sec. II.—C. J. 
Donnelly, R.R. 3, Lambeth. 

Notre.—No special cheese required. 


By the Western Salt Co., Limited, Courtright, Ont., N. A. Leach, Manager: One 
barrel Purity Cheese Salt—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on Septem- 
ber White Cheese, Class I, See. I—H. HE. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

One barrel Purity Cheese Salt—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on 
October Colored Cheese, Class II, Sec. II.—J. T. Donnelly, R.R. 4, St. Thomas. 

One barrel Purity Dairy Salt—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on 
fifty-six pound box Creamery Butter, Class III or 1V, Sec. I—C. A. Davis, Guelph. 

Ome barrel Purity Dairy Salt—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on 
twenty one-pound Creamery Prints, Class III, Sec. II.—C. A. Davis, Guelph. 

NotEeE.—No special butter or cheese required. 


By the DeLaval Company, Limited, Peterborough, Canada: One Cheese Trier—To 
the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on ‘September or October White Cheese, 
Class I, ‘Sec. I, or Class II, Sec. I—H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

One Cheese Trier—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on September or 
October Colored Cheese, Class I, Sec. II, or Class II, Sec. II.—C. J. Donnelly, R.R. 3, 
Lambeth. 

One Cheese Trier—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on Cheese 
exhibited in Class I or Class II.—H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

One One-Pound Butter Printer—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on ~ 
butter exhibited in Class III, Sec. II.—C. A. Davis, Guelph. 

One Butter Trier—To the Buttermaker securing the highest score on butter 
exhibited in Class IV, Sec. I—E. M. Johnston, London. 

Note.—No special cheese or butter required. 


By the ‘Sharples Separator Co., Toronto: $10.00 in cash—To the Cheesemaker 
securing the highest score on September White Cheese, Class I, See. I, or October White 
Cheese, Class II, Sec. I—H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

Notrt.—No special cheese required. 

By W. A. Drummond & Co., Toronto: $10.00 in cash—To the Buttermakers securing 
the highest and second- highest score on 14-lb. box June Butter, Class IV, Sec. II.—1st, 
$6.00; 2nd, $4.00.—O.A.C., Guelph., and W. G. Medd, Woodham. 


By the Imperial Bank of Canada: A Silver Cup—To become the property of the 
Cheesemaker securing the highest total score, three times, or twice in succession, on 
two cheese; one cheese either white or colored, exhibited in Class I, and one cheese 
either white or colored, exhibited in Class II. In awarding this cup the scores of the two 
cheese securing the highest score in Classes I and II (belonging to the same exhibitor) 
will be added. In case of a tie, settlement is to be left with the judges. Won in 1910 
by J. E. Stedelbauer; won in 1911 by R. A. Thompson; won in 1912 by D. Menzies; won 
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in 1913 by R. E. Hastings; won in 1914 by Mrs. O. Cuckow; won in 1915 by J. K. Brown: 
won in 1916 by P. Callan; won in 1917 by H: W. Hamilton; won in 1918 by C. J. 
Donnelly.—H. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 

Notr.—No special cheese required. 


By the Toronto Produce Exchange: A Silver Shield—To become the property of 
the exhibitor of Butter (except 1-lb. prints and 14-lb. boxes) at the Winter Dairy 
Wxhibition who shall receive the highest score three times or twice in succession. Won 
1917 by R. A. Dennis; won 1918 -by J. R. Almont.—cC. A. Davis, Guelph. 


By the Slawson Co., Ingersoll, for D. H. Burrell & Co., Little Falls, N.Y., -manu- 
facturers of Chr. Hansen’s Extract and Color—To the Cheesemaker securing the highest 
score on October White Cheese, Class II, Sec. I: one case of Hansen’s Cheese Color.— 
YW. E. Donnelly, Straffordville. 


To the Cheesemaker securing the highest score on October Colored Cheese, Class 


II, See. II: one Four-bottle Facile Babcock Milk Tester—J. T. Donnelly, R.R. 4, St. 
Thomas. 


Note.—Cheese without a bandage shall be considered unfinished, and shall be scored 
off for finish accordingly. 


Cheese on exhibition may be paraffined. 
All one-pound print butter on exhibition must be wrapped in plain wrappers. 
All October butter must be sent to London Cold Storage by November 11th. 


All June 14-lb. box butter must be sent to Toronto Municipal Abattoir Cold Storage 
by July 10th. 


REPORT OF BUTTER GRADER, 1918. 
JoHn H. Scorr, Toronto. 


The following is a report of the Ontario Butter Grading Station for the 
year 1918. 

The Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture carried on the work 
of grading butter in 1918 along about the same lines as in 1917. A few creameries 
continued sending samples to the grading station all winter but most of them 
commenced sending in May or a little later. 

Thirty-seven creameries, including all that were in last year, entered for 
erading in 1918. Six did not send any samples, three or four others sent only 
a very few samples. The scarcity of labor was given as the reason why they 
did not send more. Thirty-one creameries were, therefore, graded more or less 
regularly throughout the season. 

The total number of samples graded was 3,854, of this number 3,019 or 
78 per cent. scored Ist grade or 92 points and over. This is a slightly less 
percentage than in 191%, although these figures given cannot be taken as a com- 
parison from one year to another for various reasons. 

Four of the creameries graded had less than 5 per cent. seconds, five had 
from 5 to 10 per cent., six had 10 to 25 per cent., nine from 25 to 50 per cent., 
four from 50 to 75 per cent. and three had over 75 per cent. These figures cannot 
be taken literally as representing the quality of butter made by these creameries, 
but simply means the butter graded for the creameries in the grading service. 
Some of them sent samples from every churning throughout the whole season. 
Some graded only what was packed in solids for storage purposes, and some 
eraded only butter made from cream graded out at the creamery as first grade 
cream. 

Some very interesting results were noticed where cream was graded at the 
creamery. The cream graded as second grade by the creamery invariably made 
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butter that was second grade by the butter grader. Nearly all the creameries 
that had over 50 per cent. seconds did not send samples very long. They evidently 
preferred to go on in the old way rather than have the defects of their butter 
advertised on a score card. | 

As I see the butter situation in Ontario to-day, after three years of close 
contact with both ends of the trade, I feel that there is need for improvement. 
Evidently some of the creamery men do not view it in the same light as was 
evidenced by the programme of the Canadian Creamery Association Meeting 
recently held in Toronto, when not five minutes of the time was spent in discussing 
of how the quality of butter can be improved. If market conditions of the past 
few years are to continue, then I can see a reason for not paying more attention. 
to quality, but if we are to expect a surplus of butter for export, then Ontario 
cannot afford to go along in the old way; but will be compelled to improve the 
quality. The reports from Montreal, of butter received from Ontario compared 
with some other provinces, during the commandeering period, are not encouraging 
to say the least. A number of our creameries are turning out fine butter and 
should be given every credit for it, but there are others that must improve in 
quality or eventually suffer serious losses. 

There are three outstanding defects in Ontario butter: 

The first, of course, is flavor, and I think that I am safe in saying that 
95 per cent. of the defects in flavor are due to cream being held too long at too 
high temperature, developing too much acidity and allowing yeasty fermentations 
to take place. Inquiries from creameries as to conditions of cream, from which 
samples of clean mild flavor butter was made, reveals the fact almost invariably 
that the cream used was comparatively sweet. ‘This is no new doctrine, it has been 
endorsed by good dairymen for many years, why discuss it. 

The second outstanding defect I would mention is the prevalence of the 
coarse, loose free moisture type of butter. We cannot overestimate the importance 
of this defect. The loss in weight and the soft appearance of this type of butter 
cannot be ignored. ‘The moisture should at least be incorporated until there is 
no possibility of leakage after being packed. Anything short of this will not be 
satisfactory to the distributing end of the trade. Butter incorporation of moisture 
will also assist in clearing or evening the color of butter. 

Then there is the salting. On the whole I think there was an improvement 
in salting during the past season, but there is still a very wide variation in the 
quantity of salt used. At the Dairy Conference held in Ottawa recently, 3 per 
cent. was agreed upon as the maximum amount of salt butter should contain. 
The very best trade requires not more than 2 per cent. 

Regarding the success or failure of the butter grading service in Ontario, 
I leave others to judge. The support it had received from those who should 
have been and it was thought were most interested in the proposition, has to say 
the least, been disappointing. Some of the best creameries that would have added 
strength to the work, had they come in, did not enter-for the grading service. 
Possibly it would not have been of much commercial value to them but the moral ~ 
effect would have been very helpful to the grading service. The attitude of the 
dealer to grading has been disappointing. In my judgment, the initiative must 
come from the dealer. We may keep on grading butter just as long as we like. 
but until the butter dealer loses fear of his competitor, grading will not bring 
the results it otherwise would. We must have co-operation between all concerned, 
but I believe the beginning must come from the marketing end. 
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There is now no doubt in the mind of anyone of the value of pasteurization 
for keeping butter. Yet creamery salesmen tell me that they are rarely asked 
by the dealers whether butter is pasteurized or not. It costs money to pasteurize, 
estimated at one half cent per pound of butter at the least calculation, therefore, 
pasteurized butter must bring a premium at least equal to cost of the operation. 
It is worth more. 

Not more than 20 per cent. of the creameries in Ontario pasteurize, therefore, 
I think the trade generally needs to lay greater stress upon this point of proper 
pasteurization. 

While we are not able to report any great accomplishment for the butter 
erading service, there is this to say, however, with the experience of the past two 
years, we have worked out many little details, and have been able to demonstrate 
the fact that grading from sample boxes is practicable. We have also been able 
to work out systems by which the work of grading can be carried on, we think, 
successfully. 

We will be glad to have the assistance of all interested, by their suggestions 
for any improvements that is thought would be helpful. 

1. W. Sremnnorr: I have heard Mr. Scott’s address, and. there are some 
things in connection with it that I would like to say a few words on. I refer more 
particularly to the grading system set on foot two years ago. I do not wonder 
that Mr. Scott feels a little disappointed at the slow progress that has been made. 
I think the time has come when we should do one thing or the other. If we 
continue with a small number of creameries we are going to go back. We have 
talked about this matter for quite a while and we must now do something. We 
will soon be exporting butter to the United States and Hurope, the market price 
in the United States is much above ours, therefore I think it is important that 
we should get into line and grade all the butter. The Toronto dealers realize 
that we have not made any success in this matter. I have worked ever since I 
went to Toronto to try to bring the dealers and producers together, and when we 
eet them closer together we will be able to make greater advancement. I would 
suggest that this convention appoint a committee to treat with the dealers. I am 
sure the dealers are prepared to buy butter on the graded basis, and to give their 
strongest possible support to that system, but they mal not do it so long as such 
a small proportion of the butter is graded. If you will appoint a committee I am 
sure the merchants will be only too glad to meet that committee. 

Mr. Frank Herns: I do not think there will be any difficulty in appointing 
the committee. There are always men on the directorate who are willing to take 
that matter up. The Association has done all that it could possibly do to get 
this matter going on a proper basis. I would like to say that during the whole 
three years that I have worked in connection with this grading problem, Mr. 
Steinhoff has given me a good deal of help, and he has had a good influence on 
the dealers in Alston in nia their opinion in this matter of grading. He 
has helped us a good deal, and we also appreciate the help we have received from 
the other dealers. I can understand that during the past two years, owing to 
trade conditions, it has been very difficult for the dealers to carry out their first 
intentions. However there will be no difficulty in getting a committee, and T hope 
we will be able to secure good results. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF DAIRY INSTRUCTOR AND SANITARY 
INSPECTOR FOR WESTERN ONTARIO, 1918. 


Frank Herns, Lonpon. 


I beg to submit my twelfth annual report. The work of dairy instruction 
was carried on along practically the same lines as in previous years. The in- 
structors attended the Dairy Conference, held at O. A. C., Guelph in April. 
A meeting of the instructors was held at London, in June, at which time plans 
for the work of the season were completed. 


CuHerst Instruction REpPort. 


Cneresh Factories. One hundred and thirty-seven factories received 351 
full day visits and 379 call visits by the five cheese instructors. 

Mitx Suppry. Nine thousand one hundred and three patrons supphed milk 
to the factories. The estimated average per cent. fat in the milk for the season 
was 3.35 (.01 per cent. greater than 1917). The estimated average loss of fat 
in the whey for the season was .24 per cent. (.01 per cent. less than 1917). One 
hundred and twenty-six patrons were visited. 

QUANTITY OF CHEESE, 1917. There were 25,255,941 pounds of cheese 
manufactured in Western Ontario in 1917, which is 3,950,349 pounds less than 
was manufactured in 1916. 

AVERAGE YIELD AND Price. The average number of pounds of milk re- 
quired to make one pound of cheese was in 1917, 11.384. The average price per 
pound of cheese was in 1917, $0.21.52. This is shghtly less pounds of milk to 
make one pound of cheese and is $0.0332 greater average price than in 1916. 

JuNE Output, 1918. The question came up at the end of June as to the 
quantity of cheese made in Western Ontario during that month. At my request 
the instructors collected information on this point, and it was found that the 
total output amounted to 3,692,924 pounds. This is 46,161 boxes of 80 pounds 
each. Using the month of June, 1918 for comparison, we shall in future secure 
at the earliest possible date the June output of the current year, which should 
give, early in the season, a fair estimate of the likely increase or decrease of 
production. 

Quatity oF CHEESE. With the exception of about two weeks in July the 
quality of the cheese was well maintained. , The factories were in many cases 
run under difficulties owing to the scarcity of labor, and during periods of ex- 
tremely warm weather it was more difficult than usual to handle the situation. 
It is felt that with the many handicaps under which milk producers and factory 
men had to labor, that on the whole the general quality of the cheese was excellent. 
During no previous season was the milk delivered at the factory in as good condi- 
tion as last season. 

Tur Usr or Renner. A greater number of factories than in 1917 used 
rennet during the past season. This was not only due to a more liberal supply, 
but to the fact that substitutes have never been as popular as genuine rennet. 
Seventy-nine factories used nothing but rennet, while the balance used a mixture 
of rennet and rennet substitutes. . 

Mitx Sreprment Test. Two thousand four hundred and ninety sediment 
tests were made, and the special cards to which “discs” were attached covering 
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brief instructions for the proper care of the milk, were sent out to a number of 
patrons with good results. 

Factories Havine Ice cool curing rooms, 11; septic tanks for disposal of 
sewage, 13. 

Factoriss paying by test, 33; pasteurizing whey, 55; turn cheese in hoops, 7-4. 

Wuery Burrer. Owing to the increased demand for fats and the high prices, 
36 factories purchased whey butter plants during the past season. Of this number 
1% factories sold the cream and 19 factories manufactured the butter at the factory. 

In this connection it is urged that every precaution be taken to insure a 
good quality of whey cream by skimming a rich cream, pasteurizing, if possible, 
and cooling immediately to a low temperature. The cream should not be held 
teo long before shipping or churning. 

All piping and utensils with which the whey comes in contact must be strictly 
sanitary. Care must be taken that only a normal loss of fat in the whey occurs 
in the cheesemaking process. | 

Pasteurizing or heating the whey to 155 degrees is necessary, whether or not 
skimming is practiced, if yeasts and many other objectionable flavors which are 
transmitted through the whey are to be eliminated. Pasteurization of the whey 
is all the more necessary when considered from the standpoint of precautionary 
measures against the transmission of disease, such as tuberculosis to calves and 
pigs to which the whey may be fed. 

Prosecutions. ‘T'wenty-four patrons (same number as 1917) pleaded guilty 
before a magistrate to delivering deteriorated milk to cheese factories. Fines 
from $10 to $50 were imposed. 

AnnuAL AND District Mretines. From Nov. ist, 1917 to Oct. 31st, 1918, 
635 factory meetings were attended by the instructors and myself. Total attendance 
2,385. There were many applications for speakers to attend meetings, which could 
not be met owing to poor railway connections and very stormy weather during 
January and February. 

EXPENDITURE FOR IMPROVEMENTS. $47,110 was spent in factory improve- 
‘ments. A considerable amount of this money went into capital expenditure for 
avhey butter plants. 

GENERAL. The high cost of supplies entering into the manufacture of cheese, 
together with the former acute labor shortage, has tended to somewhat discourage 
a few of our best factory managers, and has resulted in some of the best cheese- 
makers leaving the business to take up some other occupation. 

It is hoped, however, that now the war is over and the situation regarding 
factory help will in future be more permanent, these men will see their way clear 
to again enter the business. Their expert services are needed, and as factory sup- 
nlies become more available it should encourage not only our cheesemakers but 
milk producers as well. The producers and factory men deserve every credit for 
the excellent manner in which they performed their duties during the two past 
strenuous years, and in the face of many handicaps maintained the output of 
cheese and in addition kept up the quality to a high point so that our reputation 
for finest quality of cheese has not suffered. 


Creamery Instruction Report, 1918. 


One hundred and twenty-three creameries were given 283 full day visits and 
83 call visits. Three new creameries were opened; estimates indicate an increase 
of about 10 per cent. in the output of creamery butter over 1917. 
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Quantity or Burrer. In 1917 Western Ontario creameries manufactured 
22,497,371 lbs. of butter. The Toronto creameries turned out nearly four million 
lbs. from cream, about one-third of which came from Eastern Ontario. This, with 
the addition of 591,937 Ibs. of winter butter made at the cheese factories, gives 
a total production of 23,089,308 lbs. This is an increase over 1916 of 298,725 
Ibs. instead of a decrease as was anticipated in the fall of 1917, before the actual 
returns were obtained. 

Parrons. Thirty-nine thousand, five hundred and twenty-six patrons sup- 
plied cream to the creameries; the average per cent. of fat in the cream was 28.1. 

MorsturE IN Burrer. The average moisture content of 469 samples of 
butter was 14.78 per cent.; a proportion of these tests was made at each creamery ; 
37 samples contained over 16 per cent. moisture and were taken from 22 creameries. 

Satt. The average salt used and retained in the butter according to 430 
tests made was 4.68 per cent. and 3.12 per cent. respectively. 

Testing Cream. Sixty-four used the metric scale for weighing cream 
samples for testing. 

Cooter. Seventy creameries used a cooler. 

Pasteurizina. ‘Twenty-six creameries pasteurized the cream all or a part of 
the time. | 

CuuttureE. Ten creameries used a culture. 

GrapInG. One creamery graded the cream and paid for according to grade. 
Six creameries graded for churning., 

Septic Tank. ‘Twelve creameries have a septic tank for disposal of wash 
water. 

NeutTraAuizeE THE .CrEAM. [ight creameries neutralize very acid cream 
during warm weather. 

EXPENDITURE FOR IMpRovEMENTS. ‘Three new creameries were built at a 
cost of $15,083 and $107,633 was spent in general improvements. 

Butter Grapine Service. The butter grading service was again operated 
from one grading station, the Municipal Abattoir, Toronto. Thirty-one creameries 
signed agreements to take advantage of the opportunity to send in butter samples 
for scoring. Ten of this number came into service for the first time. The same 
form of agreement as in 1917 was used, and the ten new creameries were supplied 
with stamping outfits, 14 pound boxes, ete., at cost. 

The grader also referred in a number of cases, between the original seller and 
buyer of creamery butter when asked to do so by both parties. This work is 
separate from the regular grading service. The grader, Mr. Scott, also did the 
instruction and inspection work for the several Toronto creameries. He will submit 
a full report of his work. 

BactErIA, YEASTS AND Moxps In ReEwLation To Keeping QUALITIES OF 
Butter. It has been fairly well established that the absence of yeasts and molds 
in butter is an indication as to whether or not the pasteurizing temperature has 
been high enough to insure that the butter will keep in cold storage. Such an 
examination also indicates whether or. not contamination of the cream has taken 
place after pasteurization; that is to say, cream may be pasteurized at the proper 
temperature and yet become contaminated from improperly cleaned pumps, piping, 
and unsterilized churn or in some other way. With a view of doing some pre- 
liminary work on this point, I asked Prof. Lund, Bacteriologist at the Ontario 
Agricultural College, to take up the matter, and if sufficiently important results 
were obtained, the work could be extended for 1919. In my judgment there 
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is a wide field for this kind of work in the creamery industry. We hope to be 
able to provide for the creamery men who make butter from pasteurized cream 
and send in samples regularly to the grading station, additional information 
to that indicated by the score of the grader, 1e., by reporting on each sample, a 
count of the yeasts and molds present in the butter. With this information, the 
buttermakers should be in a position to find out the cause if the yeasts and mold 
count is high in the finished butter from pasteurized cream.’ He should also 
have, from the results of this examination, a pretty fair idea whether or not the 
putter will keep properly in cold storage. Prof. Lund will give the results of his 
preliminary work on this point at this convention, and I shall appreciate it very 
much if the creamery men will take full advantage of the opportunity for discus- 
sion. I wish to express my appreciation of Prof. Lund’s work in this connection 
and hope that in future we shall be able to give the creamery men who pasteurize 
their cream a service of special value. 

PasTEeurizATION. It cannot be too strongly urged that proper pasteurization 
of cream is, along with cream and butter grading, the solution of many of the 
problems which have arisen in regard to improved quality. The pasteurizing 
temperature recommended at the Ottawa Dairy Conference was 170 degrees Fah., 
holding for at least ten minutes. If this temperature can be unanimously adopted 
by the creamery men, the Storch test may also be applied, which test has been 
universally adopted by the creamery men of the Western Provinces. 

June Burrer. In May, a circular letter was sent out to the creamery men, 
inviting them to forward to the grading station one 14 lb. box of June butter. 
This butter was kept at about ten degrees Fah. during the summer and the keeping 
qualities noted. Twenty-two entries were received and these samples of butter 
are now on exhibition. The examination of these samples will, I am sure, prove 
interesting and of much educational value to the creamery men. 

Mr. G. G. Pustow: I wish to congratulate Mr. Herns on the splendid ex- 
hibit of butter and cheese that you have at this convention. I have seen a good 
~ many exhibitions of butter and cheese, but I have never seen as attractive an exhibit 
as you have at this time. The men in charge should be classed as artists. I was 
glad to hear Mr. Herns say that the object of that exhibition was to show the 
value of our dairy products. There is too much indifference towards exhibits on 
the part of producers of dairy goods. One lesson has come out of the exhibition 
that we hold annually in the East: All the cheese shown are sent to cold storage 
and cured in exactly the same condition, and I think that accounts for the uniform 
quality. When you realize that 87 per cent. of these cheese scored 96 points or 
over, you will have some idea of the difficulty of the judges in making awards. 
It is an object lesson in having cheese cured at a uniform temperature. I think 
more attention should be given to having a proper place for storing cheese, and 
in seeing that they are in proper condition before they leave the factory. Many 
of our factories do not give consideration to curing. The cheese are shipped 
practically from the hoops every week and that does not give our makers and 
instructors an opportunity for good work. Mr. Herns mentions in his report 
the increased number that are making whey butter. We have the same experience 
in Eastern Ontario. I have no objection to the factories skimming the whey, if 
they can do it to advantage. but I would like to give a warning to the factorymen 
to see that their plants are in a sanitary condition. If you are making whey 
butter, don’t neglect the sanitary end of the business. We have more difficulty 
in factories where they are making whey butter than ever before, particularly 
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where the whey is not pasteurized. You must be particular in the manner im 
which the pipes are put in, and see that there is proper provision made for having 
them cleaned. We had one factory where the pipes had to be taken down and 
burned out. It is better to pay the makers so much per pound for making the 
whey butter rather than make them a party to the profit from the process. We 
all know human nature, and we have noticed in these factories where whey butter 
is manufactured, that there is a greater loss in the whey. I do not think there 
is any necessity for that, if the work is properly carried on. With the present 
price of feed and the shortage of butter, I think there is something in it fer 
the farmer. The average price of whey butter last year was 40c. per pound. 

I was glad to see the resolution brought forward at the Dairy Conference te 
have a uniform standard for dairy products all over the Dominion. We should put 
forth every effort to see that our dairy products go to the consumer in the very 
best condition. We should aim to have our butter and cheese of such a quality 
that it will give entire satisfaction to the consuming public. We do not follow 
our goods to the market, so to speak, and see what they look like when they come 
to the hands of the consuming public. If we are to get the best results we will 
- have to devote more attention to seeing that our goods get to the consumer in 
the very best condition. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CREAMERY INDUSTRY IN WESTERN 
ONTARIO. 


W. G. Mepp, WoopHam. 


There is the immediate future and the distant future, and it is about as diffi- 
cult to tell what will take place in the one as in the other. My subject therefore 
is a difficult one. I scarcely know how far into the future I am to foresee or just 
how much of the future I am to talk about. 

It has been said that a study of history is necessary to enable one to forecast 
in any measure, what the future will be. The reason is obvious. It is but a study of 
cause and effect. It is not my purpose to give you a history of the Creamery Indue- 
try at this time. J want simply to say this, that, we have lost to some extent the 
ideals of the pioneers of the Dairy Industry in Western Ontario. Some question 
the value of the ideals. They ask, “ What have ideals to do with making butter 
and selling butter?” The answer is “everything.” An ideal is a standard of per- 
fection we seek to attain. What then have we lost? We have lost largely an ideal 
of uniform butter—butter representing the whole product of Ontario Creameries. 
The Cheese Industry on the other hand has largely attained such an ideal. I ques- 
tion if you could purchase a car of Ontario butter made in two or more creameries, 
and get it uniform in every respect. To use a current phrase, I would say that 
“we've been drifting on the tide of materialism.” We have been going in a some- 
what haphazard way, the present taking the largest share of our thought and plan- 
ning. We forget that in planning only for today, we are apt to fail to-morrow. 

It takes time, it takes labor, it takes study, it takes money, to press toward 
the mark of our high calling in butter making. The worst part of it is that drift- 
ing doesn’t get us anywhere in particular. We make no progress without a goal in 
view. We have also lost to some extent, the ideal of perfection in our finished pro- 
duct. Butter has been easy to sel]. we found no trouble to sell butter of any kind, 
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good prices have prevailed. Producers have had greater returns. The high cost of 
manufacturing during recent years, has reduced the profit to the manufacturer. 
At any rate it has done so in the cream collecting creameries. This should not pre- 
vent thoughtful planning for the future. It should be provocative of the most 
careful planning that the industry be not handicapped by too cheap service. 

What I wish to point out is this, “ That the ease with which we can sell butter, 
and the lack of criticism on the market, has reacted on the quality of cream received 
and on the quality of the output of butter., Now, don’t misunderstand me. I am 
not saying that the quality of Western Ontario butter is bad, not by any means. 
There is a lot of good butter made in Western Ontario, and while I say this, I want 
to say also that there are a great many varieties, of good butter made in Western 
Ontario. This should not be. 

I would like to see just one kind of good butter made in Canada, Canadian 
butter, second to none, equal to the best made, anywhere; I don’t care where it’s 
made, Denmark or anywhere else. How much first grade butter do we make in On- 
tario? I don’t know, but I'll give you something to figure on. According to the 
statement of Mr. Burgess, Chief Inspector and Grader for the Dairy Produce Com- 
mission, it is this, that of the butter commandeered last Oct. and Nov.—70.73 per 
cent. of Ontario Butter graded number one, and of Quebec butter, 94.48 graded 
number one. It is said “ comparisons are odious.” May I ask to whom? 

This butter was made during months favorable to producing No. 1 butter. Can 
you reckon how much of our last summer’s butter would grade No.1? I think not 
so much as 70 per cent. What about next year? That’s the near future. I know 
changes may take place. Even radical changes might come. The United Farmers 
of Ontario might buy up and take over the whole industry. Their ambition just 
now, as I understand it, is to get part of it. Why not all? An argument used in 
favor of the scheme, is that the farmers have little or no control over their product 
after it leaves the farm or local factory. Ill not try to refute the argument. It’s 
a good argument. It’s a big argument, it comprises so much. This argument ap- 
plies to everything the farm produces, wheat, grain, eggs, butter, cheese, live-stock, 
hides, wool, in fact everything, and if followed out logically the farmers should own 
all flour mills, cereal mills, packing houses, cold storage, creameries, cheeseries, 
shoe factories, woollen mills, in fact all factories where the raw material comes 
from the land. There would then be just two classes, or perhaps just one class by 
combining them, the farmers and their hired help—their employees, of course they 
would educate and govern themselves. If this is the way the golden age is to come, 
everybody say “Amen,” “ Let it come.” Effort is being made; no doubt, will con- 
tinue to be made, along this line. If anything is done it will mean change of some 
kind, whether for the best or not, the future will tell. So much for that. Speaking 
more seriously, we cannot get away from, the fact that three classes are needed to 
successfully carry on the dairy industry, namely, producers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors. No matter who or what controls men, machinery and organization 
will be required just the same. It is a question of economy. Much study is required. 
IT believe in evolution. These things will be worked out eventually for the common 
xo00d. 

Other things might occur that would materially affect our industry. The oleo- 
margarine trade may be permitted to continue in Canada. This would 
certainly knock low grade butter. How it will in the future affect first grade butter 
is hard to say. We do not know how soon Western agitation will result in tariff 
changes. 

8p. 
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We must prepare for anything. One sure thing is that our export trade will 
increase with the increased production that we count on making. If we are not 
awake now, the greater competition of butter producing countries will open our 
eyes to the necessity of concentrating our efforts on the making of a uniform first 
grade butter. Now, what shall we do? I want to state a few things that, to my 
mind, are essential. I will state them under two heads. 1. Manufacture, 2. 
Marketing. 

Under “ manufacture ” let me say first, we want a better raw material and to 
get it I advise more frequent delivery, and grading of the cream. These two should 
go together. It is not just to the producer to grade his cream while leaving it on 
his hands, 4, 6, or 10 days at a time. 

Those farmers who ship to centralizers or sell to buying stations do as they 
please anyway. It does not matter whether this old, sour cream is shipped or col- 
lected and is run through a pasteurizer and doped with a neutralizer, it will re- 
sult only in a poor advertiser for Ontario Butter. The increased cost is the main 
reason for not getting a more frequent delivery. The hidebound adherence to 
that old adage “ competition is the hfe of trade” has to answer for the strangling 
of a lot of profit to both farmers and factory men. : 

And speaking of grading the cream for butter making, J recommend to you 
the grade standards for cream set by the Dominion Dairy Conference, Ottawa, 
Nov. 28th, 1918. 


GrapE STANDARDS AND GRADE DESCRIPTIONS OF CREAM. 


SPECIAL GRADE: This grade shall include any lot of cream which is fresh and 
clean in flavor, of a uniform consistency and fit for making into Special Grade 
butter. The acidity of cream in this grade shall not be more than .3 per cent. 
(three-tenths of one per cent.) at the time of being graded at the creamery where 
it is to be manufactured into butter. 

First GrADE: This grade shall include any lot of cream which is reasonably 
fresh and clean in flavor, of a uniform consistency and fit for making into butter of 
this grade without the addition of acid neutralizing agents. Its acidity shall not 
be more than .5 per cent., (five-tenths of one per cent.) at the time of grading at 
the creamery where it is to be manufactured into butter. 

SECOND GRADE: This grade shall include any lot of cream that does not need 
the requirements specified for the next higher grade, which is bitter, stale, musty, 
metallic or otherwise unclean in flavor. 

It has been demonstrated by experiments carried on by Instructors, and by ac- 
tual grading in a number of creameries, especially in Western Canada, that grading 
can be done from both patron’s cans and collector’s samples. We do some talking 
about grading butter, but the right place to begin is at the root of the matter. Let 
us grade the cream. 

Next let me speak of making the butter. It may be some time before we will 
have the kind of cream we desire, and in the meantime—and I want to emphasize 
this—there isn’t anything that will help make the kind of butter that will sell on 
‘any market, as pasteurization. I attribute any success I have had in making butter 
to frequent collection of cream, having it as sweet as possible, and to pasteurization. 

Again I will refer you to the Dominion Dairy Conference, and will read you 
its resolution regarding pasteurization of cream for butter making. 
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Moved by H. H. Dean, seconded by L. A. Zufelt, that: Whereas, bacteria under 
modern conditions of creamery butter making, play so very important a part in deter- 
mining the flavor of the butter, which is regarded as forming about one-half of its value; 


and 

Whereas, pasteurization has been found to be the most practicable means of con- 
trolling bacteria and enzymes in milk and cream, thereby improving the flavors and 
keeping quality of butter; and, whereas, the expense of such pasteurization is not such 
as to prevent its immediate and general adoption by creamery butter manufacturers; 


Resolved, that this Dominion Dairy Conference hereby recommends the system 
known as pasteurization of milk or cream in the manufacture of all butter made in 
Canada, and urges its adoption at once by all creameries which are not already using 
this method. The standard temperature recommended is 170 degrees Fahrenheit, holding 
for ten minutes. 


Some Ontario Creamery men have questioned the advisability of heating the 
cream higher than 150 degrees. I am not going into a scientific discussion of this 
question ; I wish to keep to the practical side. I may say here, however, that I have 
been of the opinion for some time that we should have in connection with the dairy 
industry of this province a department of research, with a bacteriologist and a chem- 
ist having their whole time devoted to dairy research. Returning to the question 
of temperature, I think the temperature recommended is a safe one. Tor the sake 
of uniformity, should we not make an effort to follow closely the recommendation ? 
For last year, 1918, out of 123 creameries in Western Ontario, only 26 pasteurized. 
There is surely room for progress. Permit me now to say something about uni- 
formity in manufacture—details of making the butter. Notwithstanding the ex- 
cellent instruction given at our Dairy Schools and by our travelling instructors, 
I really believe every butter maker in Western Ontario is a law unto himself. 

Take the matter of “salting ” for instance. In a report given last year at Strat- 
ford by Mr. Herns, the salt content of 241 churnings varied from .9 (Nine-tenths 
of one per cent.) to 6 per cent., surely variation enough to suit everybody. We have 
learned that in the butter commandeered there was a great variation in color and 
texture, not to speak of flavor. We can not expect to take a high place in export 
frade with such a variety in our butter. 

Can we not get a uniform butter, throughout Canada by adopting uniform 
methods of making, 1st by agreeing on uniform methods of making; 2nd by agree- 
ing on a uniform standard and setting ourselves to attain it? 

One thing that will help considerably in this respect is, “Selling on grade.” 
The one way to sell that is fair to both buyer and seller is on the graded basis. 
Some may question the capability of one man, no matter how qualified he may be, 
to grade butter under all conditions. This question has come to me from both buy- 
ers and sellers. Personally, I think one man, the best man for the job, should do 
the grading. Mistakes may be made. Butter may not turn out as graded. It is 
only just that in such cases provision be made for re-adjustment. I think those 
cases will be the exception. 

The outlook for the future is not dark. It is full of promise. We are living 
in a land of promise. We should take possession of it with faith and courage. The 
needs of the future are apparent, namely: Uniformity of product; system in mar- 
keting, and the adoption at once of the methods that will secure these things. 

In conclusion, let me ask for Western Ontario the first place among the prov- 
inces in the excellence of its creamery butter. 

May I quote some words that are applicable to any noble undertaking: “ We 
look for a new earth and we set ourselves to fashion it. We-see a City Beautiful 
coming when we build it.” 
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ADDRESS. 
Gro. A. PutnaM, Drrecror oF DatryInG, TORONTO. 


First of all I would like to compliment the makers and producers on the very 
excellent exhibit which you have at this convention. The Province of Ontario has 
never before shown such an attractive exhibit of cheese, and the quality is excellent 
throughout. The butter makers of the Province of Ontario have accomplished 
wonders with the raw material furnished them. You know the condition, and I 
need not enlarge upon it. We have not made the progress that we should in 
improving the quality of our raw material. 

The possibilities of development in the dairy industry in the near future are 
very great. The very best markets of the world are open to the dairymen of Canada. 
You have an opportunity this year such as will never present itself again, and we 
must do something to establish and protect a high standard for export dairy 
products. | 

No government, or dairy association can force people to take proper care of 
their cream. We cannot force the makers to follow the best methods but we can 
help them in many ways. We cannot demand quality, but the government should 
protect the man who is producing a high quality of dairy products so far as the 
export trade is concerned, and when you protect the export trade, you are, to a certain 
extent, protecting the home trade. Some effective method must be adopted at once, 
if we are to get the benefit of the exceptional opportunity that is now presented for 
making a name for Canadian dairy products. Canadian cheese already has an 
enviable reputation that must be protected; let us see to it that Canadian butter is 
as favorably and as well known. What can be done in 1919? Government officials 
can do but little without the hearty co-operation of all engaged in the industry. 
The makers can do much to induce the producers to furnish the required quality of 
raw material. I do not think the makers fully appreciate the fact that an earnest 
appeal on their part is much more effective than an appeal from Government 
officials. 

Might I suggest that in order to protect the good name of Canadian cheese, and 
to establish an equally good reputation for Canadian butter, all dairy goods shipped 
out of the province in which they are manufactured should be graded and properly 
labelled and certificates issued. If you produce a low grade product, you should be 
made to keep it within the province. A section of the province that is turning out 
exportable goods, should not be handicapped by inferior goods from other sections. 
We have a butter grader with ability, and the confidence of the dairymen will give 
Mr. Scott additional assistance if necessary. You cannot stand still in butter 
grading or any other line of work that you may undertake, you must either progress 
or go back. We must not go back in the matter of grading; we must go ahead. 
Butter grading is well worth while. The money spent by the Provincial Department 
in butter grading has already been of great direct and indirect benefit. We should. 
however, have more co-operation on the part of the makers and the commission men, 
a more definite understanding among all interested parties. Would it not be well for 
you to appoint a committee to take up the whole question with the Department and 
the commission men? Let us be frank in this whole matter and make it worth 
while. I do not believe we fully appreciate the magnitude and importance of 
the industry. The man who is an efficient buttermaker and who will co-operate in 
the big things that are going to be done along dairy lines in the near future, will 
in the near future occupy a position of great affluence and importance. 
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Let us take hold of this industry in a business like way and conduct it as 
though it were a permanent feature of Ontario agriculture. 

At your dairy conventions and all dairy meetings, we seldom hear anything 
beyond the presentation and discussion of methods whereby the output will be 
increased and the standard raised. The object of all this is to increase the profits, 
and we are glad to know that the past season has been so satisfactory in this respect. 
Dairying is the most profitable as well as the most dependable, line of agriculture in 
the Dominion. May we ask you to turn from the consideration of profits to discuss 
for a short while the question of a wise use of money, for you represent a large 
current income? 

Man is never truly happy until he contributes a little to community progress, 
and to the happiness of other people. Exercise your influence as leaders in your 
respective communities. Canadians, both men and women, accepted their responsi- 
bility with much credit during the past four years. 

Just before the war, we appealed to the Women’s Institutes to undertake 
certain features of work; the reply was: “ We have already more than we can do.” 
But when an appeal was sent out to the women of the Institutes, for assistance im 
War Work, the response was immediate and liberal. They not only did more on 
their own farms and in their homes, but they contributed in one year to the Red 
Cross and for other patriotic purposes in goods and money $855,000,—more than 
$28.00 per member in one year. Of course it was essential that we look after the 
boys Overseas, and all credit to the women and men who did their part; but we 
have responsibility now, as great as we had at that time. In the period of rebuilding, 
and readjustment, every true Canadian has not only responsibility but an unprece- 
dented opportunity to exercise an influence for the good of the whole community. 
Exercise your influence how? In the social life of the community. There is no 
class of men who come more in touch with the people of the whole community than 
the men identified with the cheese factory and the creamery. ‘The officers and 
makers in the factories, should take a keen interest in the educational affairs of the 
province. Dr. Cody has expressed the hope that every School Board will have on it 
at least one woman. He has more hope of the women of this country in connection 

with educational matters than he has of the men. Men have had a fair chance, but 
the women are going to see to it that their children are looked after as well in the 
schools as they are looked after at home. 

I wish I had time to tell you of the health conditions in the rural sections of 
this Province as revealed through the medical inspection carried on under the 
auspices of the Women’s Institutes. In the Women’s Institutes we have a sort of 
Free Lance organization. Why should the Women’s Institutes be the organization 
to introduce medical inspection in schools? The need existed and they set themselves 
to the task. They have examined over twenty thousand children in the rural schools 
of the Province, and it was found that the general health of the children in the 
rural districts is below that of the children in the city schools. Conditions have 
been reversed in the last fifteen years. Some years ago it was recognized that the 
children in the city schools were weakly and delicate as compared to the rural child. 
but we find to-day that the children in the rural schools have a larger percentage of 
defects—defective eyesight, defective teeth, adenoids, diseased tonsils, etc., than the 
city children who have had the advantage of medical inspection and supervision by 
a nurse. Sixty-five per cent. of the children examined under the auspices of the 
Women’s Institutes needed their teeth attended to; thirty-three per cent. of the 
children in the rural schools are troubled with adenoids or diseased tonsils; nineteen 
per cent. of the children have defective eyesight, and ten per cent. have defective 
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hearing. Are you going to allow the rising generation of this province to suffer 
under these handicaps. The expenditure of $5 when the child is young is as 
beneficial as.the expenditure of $50 when he has grown up. It is a good investment. 
I have every hope that the Minister of Education will provide for a health survey 
throughout the rural sections of the Province. We want co-operation of your 
members and other public spirited persons in making such survey of real value. 

Those who are interested in community effort, health and: educational matters 
should write to the Department of Agriculture, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, for 
a copy of the Women’s Institute report for 1918. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 1919. 


(1) Resolved, that we, the members of this Association desire to express our 
appreciation of the hearty reception given the members and delegates by the 
citizens of the City of London. We also desire to thank the Mayor and Council 
for their kindness in furnishing the free use of the Masonic Hall for the Convention 
and for the Dairy Exhibition. 


(2) We desire to expresy our appreciation of the addresses given by the various 
speakers which have contributed to the success and educational value of the 
Convention and we extend to them our sincere thanks for their assistance. 


(3) The thanks of the members of this Association are hereby tendered to 
the Canadian Salt Co., Windyor, through their general manager, Mr. E. G. 
Henderson, for the very handsome badges presented by the Company to the members 
of this Association. 


(4) We wish to thank the Press for the excellent reports published by them, 
of this Convention and express our appreciation of their assistance. 


(5) The thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to the Torento Pro- 
duce Exchange; Heller & Merz Co., New York; C. Richardson & Co., St. Mary’s; 
The R. M. Ballantyne Co., Limited, Stratford; Geo. E. Booth, Ingersoll; D. H. 
Burrill & Co., Little Falls, N.Y.; The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich.; The 
Western Salt. Co., Courtright, Ont.; The DeLaval Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont.; The 
Parke Davis & Co., Walkerville, Ont.; The Imperial Bank of Canada; W. A. 
Drummond & Co., Toronto; Sharples Separator Co., Toronto; Marschall Dairy 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisc.; and the Slawgon Co., Ingersoll; for the special prizes 
donated for the Winter Dairy Exhibition. 


(6) That this Association is in sympathy with the plan for the butter grading 
service put into effect last season by the Dairy Branch of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture and believe if continued this will stimulate and encourage a per- 
manent grading system for creamery products. 


(7) That.as dairymen we are under great obligations to both the Provincial 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture for assistance rendered the dairy industry 
and we wish to tender our sincere thanks and express our appreciation of the work 
done by these Agricultural Departments in promoting the Agricultural interests of 
the Province and of the Dominion. 
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dd SNe PAGEL: 


Resolved, that this Association in Annual Convention assembled, desires to 
place on record an expression of their deep sense of the great loss which has been 
sustained, not only by this Association but by the dairy industry of this Province, 
in the removal by death of the late J. N. Paget, of Canboro, Ont., who, during 
most of his life time, devoted his best energies to promote the great dairy industry 
of this country. 

For over thirty years he never neglected an opportunity to advance the 
dairying industry whether as President or Director of this Association or in his 
business relations as a manufacturer of dairy products or as a Farmers’ Institute 
lecturer. His dealings in life were characterized by a high sense of honor and 
upright living. 

That this resolution, together with a copy of the Directors’ Report, be placed 
in the records of this Association and a copy forwarded to the family of the deceased. 


In MEMORIAM 


RESOLUTION re RELEASING SOLDIERS CONNECTED WITH THE Datry INDUSTRY. ° 


Whereas, the war debt of Canada can best be paid off by developing its 
natural resources, particularly as having reference to the dairy industry, and, 

Whereas, in view of the great increasing demand for dairy products, and, 

Whereas, the dairy industry is badly crippled for want of suitable labor, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this Convention bring to the attention of the Government, now 
that peace is practically declared, the importance of releasing, at the earliest moment 
possible, all soldiers in any way connected with the dairy industry, which includes 
producers, cheese and butter makers, milk distributors, and others, that they may 
return to their respective occupations and so be ready when next season opens 
for a big output of milk and dairy products. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Whereas, the Federal authorities saw fit to temporarily admit the manufacture 
and sale in the Dominion of Canada of oleomargarine; and 

Whereas, the order permitting said manufacture and sale was granted only 
to relieve food conditions during the war; ‘and, 

Whereas, on the successful conclusion of the war, conditions in the Dominion 
will again become normal ; | 

Be it theréfore resolved that the said order be rescinded and that the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine within the Dominion of Canada again be de- 
elared illegal. And also that no further action be taken before consulting the 
National Dairy Council. 

Whereas, our Past President, Mr. Donaldson, has been an active member of 
the Dairy Produce Commission during the past year and has been the means of 
securing for our dairy products due recognition as to prices and movement; 

Be it resolved that this Association desires to express its ‘appreciation of his 
services and to extend to him our sincere thanks for the valuable work which 
he was able to do, and carry out. 


REsoLutTIoN re NATIONAL Datry CouNcIt. 


This Association. desires to express approval of the formation of the National 
Dairy Council and also give the Directors power to appoint the representatives 
to act on the Council Board. 
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RESOLUTION ve STOP-OFF OF DAIRY SHIPMENTS. 


Whereas, the stop-off privilege in connection with warehousing of cheese and 
butter, having been cancelled by the railway companies, thus imposing double 
freight rates for small lots of cheese or butter, increasing the cost of handling from 
producer to consumer ; 

Be it resolved that the Railway Commission be requested to reconsider the 
matter. 


RESOLUTION ve CO-OPERATIVE DarIRY COMPANY. 


Having heard the report of the special Cheese Committee in reference to the 
Co-operative Dairy Company, which it has been proposed shall be established in 
Ontario, as well as the report of our President, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Dairy Farmers that recently visited Saskatchewan to investigate condi- 
tions relating to this proposal, 

We desire to express our appreciation of the importance of this matter and 
its possibilities for good to the dairy industry, and would recommend the re- 
appointment of our representatives on the Cheese Committee and that our Directors 
be given full power to deal with this matter in such manner as they may deem 
wise, should need for action later arise. 

Moved by Mr. T. G. Markuam and seconded by Mr. Bristow, that the fore- 
going resolutions be adopted. Carried. 


ResouutTion ve INCREASE IN CLASSIFICATION BY RAILWAY COMPANIES OF 
CHEESE AND Burrer Boxss. 


Whereas, the Railway Companies have made application to the Railway Com- 
mission for permission to increase classifications of cheese and butter boxes which, 
if granted, will mean an increase of nearly 50 per cent. in the prevailing rates, and, 

Whereas, freight rates have been increased twice in 1918, and, 

Whereas, if the proposed increase is allowed it will mean increased cost of 
materials to both cheese and butter manufacturies, which will affect both producer 
and comsumer ; 

Be it therefore resolved that this Association, in convention assembled, go on 
record as distinctly opposed to any increase and as strongly urging that the present 
classification stand as at present. / 

Moved by R. W. Srratrron, seconded by Rospr. Myrick. Carried. 

THE CHarrMAN: Before leaving the platform I wish to introduce to you 
Mr. Frank Boyes, of Dorchester, the newly elected president of the Dairymen’s 
Association of Western Ontario. He will look after your interest in an aggressive 
and capable manner. I desire to thank you for the unanimous kindness that has 
been extended to me by all connected with this Association since I have been 
President. 

Mr. Frank Boyes, Dorchester, President Elect: I thank you very much for 
the honor which you have conferred upon me this afternoon in electing me your 
President for the year 1919. I have to thank those who a couple of years ago 
saw fit to select me as one of the Directors of the Association, and those who since 
have elected me President. I recognize that there is a great duty involved in 
accepting this office, and I will do my very best to carry out the high duties that 
have fallen to my lot at this time, and ask for your hearty support and co-operation 
» in the work for 1919. (Applause.) 
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CHEESE AND OTHER DAIRY NOTES. 


Pror. H. H. Dean, O. A. CoLLEGE, GUELPH. 


The cheese industry of Canada will need careful consideration during the 
next few years if it is to remain the strong feature of dairying, as has been the 
ease in the past. There are many indications that it will not long survive a return 
to pre-war prices for cheese. Unless the price of cheese can be maintained at 
somewhere near its present level, the manufacture of Cheddar cheese is likely 
to drop to a point where it will be a minor, instead of a major factor, in Canadian 
dairying. 

Among the points which should receive careful consideration, is that of 
consolidation of cheese manufacturing interests, whereby making charges are re- 
duced to the lowest point possible, consistent with the making of fine quality: 
and the selling costs got to a “rock-bottom ” basis. It is evident that this cannot 
be done under the present system of small factories, many of which are poorly 
equipped and inefficiently manned, while the system of selling, in vogue previons 
to the war, was not on the lines of good business. Whether these changes shal! 
be brought about by farmers owning and consolidating the factories, or by a 
consolidation of present interests, or something entirely different, time alone will 
reveal. 


SKIMMILK AND BUTTERMILK CHEESE. 


Prevention of wastes is another factor to be considered in modern factory 
management. The utilization of all kinds of human food to the fullest extent 
possible, is characteristic of these times. The separation of whey and the manu- 
facture of the fat, formerly fed to the pigs, into human food, is an instance of 
the conservation of what was formerly a waste from the factory so far as human 
food is concerned. 

The chief objection to the manufacture of buttermilk and cottage cheese, is 
the labor involved. Recent tests made at the dairy of the O. A. College, indicate 
that the curd can be separated by means of centrifugal force in a separator 
bowl. While we have not applied it in a commercial way, our work indicates 
that the separation of curd by centrifugal force, from sour milk, is quite 
feasible. There are now special machines for this purpose built on the principle 
of a laundry dryer. We obtained from nine to as high as twenty-nine 
pounds of cheese from 100 pounds of sour milk, averaging 15.5 pounds to the 
hundred. The low yield was too dry, and the high yield too moist. From twelve 
to fifteen pounds of excellent food material can be obtained from ten gallons of 
buttermilk or sour skimmilk. This will spread on bread like butter and may 
easily replace the more expensive butter for at least one meal in the day. If the 
manufacturer received fifteen cents per pound, which would pay well, the returns 
per hundred pounds sour milk would be from $1.80 to $2.25. If the consumer 
naid twenty to twenty-five cents per pound for it, this soft cheese would be com- 
paratively cheap food. 

Cheese of this class was held in cold-storage at a temperature of 40 degrees F.. 
packed in 14 pound butter boxes, and kept in good condition for six weeks. 
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CHurppsarR CHEESE EXPERIMENTS. 


PasreurtzED Mitx. This is a continuation of the work done in previous 
years. Briefly summarized, the results for this year show, that the pasteurized 
milk produced 1.84 pounds more cheese per 1,000 lbs. milk, than did similar milk 
treated in the usual way for making Cheddar Cheese; the pasteurized milk cheese 
contained .25 per cent. more moisture when one month old, and scored, as the 
average of six experiments, a little higher in flavor and total score, than did the 
cheese made from normal milk. The cheese made by using five per cent. of lactic 
acid culture in the pasteurized milk, were slightly better in quality than those made 
by using hydrochloric acid in the milk pasteurized for cheesemaking. 

While we are not prepared at present to recommend the pasteurization of milk 
for the manufacture of Cheddar Cheese in Canada, it is possible that compulsory 
pasteurization of all milk and its products may be necessary in the near future, 
in which case our work shows that good cheese can be made by using pasteurized 
milk, but the expense for manufacturing would be increased, which would be 
offset to some extent, by the increased yield of cheese resulting from the use of 
pasteurized milk. 

CoMMERCIAL vs. Homr-MADE Rennets. Owing to the scarcity and high 
price of commercial rennet, a number of cheesemakers have tried the plan of making 
their own rennet extract, by using calves’ stomachs purchased from farmers, but- 
chers, and abattoirs. In the following tests we used one stomach soaked in from 
two to three pounds of water and this extract was added to 1,000 pounds of milk. 
The commercial rennet was used at the rate of three ounces of extract per 1,000 
pounds of milk. The results were: the commercial rennet produced slightly more 
“cheese (one-tenth of a pound more per 1,000 pounds milk) and the cheese scored 
slightly higher (.1 of a point), but the home-made extract coagulated the vats 
of milk in less time (9.5 minutes) and there was slightly less loss of fat in the 
whey, where home-made extracts were used. On the whole, there was not much 
difference in the results. A cheesemaker can make rennet-extract at home by 
soaking the required number of good stomachs for about five days in salt water 
and by adding a small quantity (1 dram per pound water) of acetic or hydro- 
chlorie acid, to act as a preservative. | 

Errect oF Mitk TEMPERATURE AT TIME OF ADDING RENNET. In order to 
ecohomize on rennet, some makers heat the milk to 88 degrees or 90 degrees F. 
before renneting, and use less rennet. Five tests were made by using two to two- 
and-one-half ounces of rennet per 1,000 pounds milk which was at a temperature 
of 90 degrees F., comparing this with similar milks where the vats were set at 
86 degrees F., using three ounces of rennet per 1,000 pounds of milk. The chief 
results were a longer time (average 4 minutes) for coagulation in the lots set 
at 90 degrees; nearly one pound more cheese per 1,000 pounds milk; and a slightly 
lower average score of cheese where less rennet was used in milk at a higher 
temperature. The tests indicate that rennet can be saved by adopting a higher 
setting temperature for the vats of milk, but the quality of the cheese is likely 
to be somewhat poorer as a result of these variations from standard methods of 
Cheddar Cheese making. 

ReNNET SuBstiruTes. The scarcity and high price of commercial rennet- 
extract has led to the use of a large number of substitutes for rennet. These are 
neatly all made from pepsin, or pepsin and rennet, and are sold under various 
trade names. They have undoubtedly been of great service to the cheesemakers 
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of Canada during the past four years, when supplies of European calves’ stomachs 
for rennet manufacture were almost unobtainable, and without the substitutes, the 
cheesemaking industry of Canada would have been seriously crippled. The thanks 
of all those interested in the Canadian cheese trade are due the manufacturing 
chemists who came to the aid of cheesemakers in their time of great need. 


There are, however, two or three weaknesses of rennet substitutes which 
should receive the further attention of chemists working on this question. One 
is, the lack of keeping quality. Our experience is that all these substitutes per- 
ceptibly weaken in from two to three months, and at the end of about six months 
are practically useless. A second weakness is their lack of coagulating power as 
compared with rennet, as we find it necessary to have more acid on the milk 
at the time of adding the pepsin coagulant and to use four ounces per 1,000 pounds 
of milk, as compared with the standard three ounces per 1,000 for rennet-extract. 
A third weakness is a tendency to produce cheese which is not quite so nice in 
texture, as where rennet is used. ‘The average score of the cheese made from 
rennet during the past season, was one point higher for texture as compared with 
cheese made by using rennet substitutes. The total average score of the rennet 
cheese was one-and-one-half points higher as compared with cheese made from 
similar milks, by using rennet substitutes for coagulation. 

Our experiments indicate that better results are got by mixing rennet and 
pepsin solutions. A mixture of 1% ounces of rennet and 2 ounces of pepsin 
solution, and adding this to 1,000 pounds of milk, increased the yield of cheese 
and improved the quality of the cheese made as compared with using rennet alone, 
but we would not lke to press this point until we have made further tests on 
this question. The results were an increase of 114 pounds of cheese per 1,000 
pounds milk, and nearly half a point higher average score, by mixing the 
coagulants, as compared with using rennet alone. 

Two methods of increasing the coagulating power of pepsin solutions, have 
been suggested. One, is by increasing the acidity of the milk at the time of adding 
the coagulant; and the other is, to increase the temperature of the milk at the 
time of coagulation. 


As a result of six tests where milk, having an average acidity of .17 per cent., 
was coagulated with rennet (3 ounces per 1,000) and compared with similar milks, 
having an average acidity of .184 and coagulated with pepsin solution (4 ounces 
per 1,000), it was found that the pepsin lots coagulated in 7144 minutes less time; 
were made into cheese in about one hour less time; the yield of cheese was 1.08 
pounds greater per 1,000 pounds milk; the pepsin-cheese lots contained shghtly 
more moisture, and scored slightly lower in flavor, closeness, color and texture, 
averaging .68- points less, in total score, for all the lots. These tests show that 
the higher acid on the milk at the time of “ setting the vat ” with pepsin solutions, 
shortened the time of coagulation and for making the cheese, increased the yield 
of cheese, but produced cheese of slightly poorer quality, as compared with normal 
rennet lots. 

The standard temperature for coagulating milk used in making Canadian 
Cheddar cheese, is 86 degrees F. As a result of increasing the temperature of the 
milk to 90 degrees F., and using three ounces of pepsin per 1,000 pounds of milk, 
and having an average acidity of .18 per cent. in the milk at this time, the yicld 
of cheese was practically the same as where four ounces of pepsin were used in milk 
at 86 degrees F., though the time for coagulation was five minutes longer with 
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three ounces at 90 degrees F. and the quality of the cheese .84 point lower in 
total score. 

Comparing three ounces of rennet per 1,000 of -milk at 86 degrees F. for 
coagulating milk, with four ounces per 1,000 of pepsin at 90 degrees F., acidity 
of milk .17 per cent. in both cases, the time required for coagulation was five 
minutes longer using the pepsin, the yield of cheese was the same for both lots; 
but the cheese made by using rennet scored an average of three points higher. 
The chief difference was in texture of the cheese, in favor of rennet lots. 

Normat vs. Moist Curps. It has been suggested a number of times that cheese- 
makers stir the curds less in order to retain more moisture in the curds and 
cheese, thus reducing the number of pounds of milk required to make a pound 
of cheese, which factor has been gradually increasing for a number of years. 
The danger in following this suggestion is in deteriorating the quality of the 
cheese. 

During the past season seven tests were made by dividing the curd from a 
vat of milk into two parts as nearly equal in weight as possible. One of these 
was stirred to a normal condition, containing an average of 49.18 per cent. 
moisture; the other half contained an average of 53.54 per cent. moisture. The 
green cheese contained respectively 35.4 and 36.4 per cent. moisture; and the 
cheese one month old, percentages of 35.27 and 36.21. In other words, the moist 
curds contained about 4.4 per cent. more moisture than did the normal curds, and 
the green and ripe cheese about one per cent. higher moisture content. 

The scoring of the cheese indicate a slightly better quality in flavor, closeness, 
color and texture, from the normal curds, averaging nearly one-half point higher 
in the total score. According to present standards of Canadian Cheddar cheese, 
stirring the curds after dipping to a point where they contain over fifty per cent. 
moisture, means a greater yield of cheese, but the quality of the cheese will hkely 
be not so good as where curds are stirred to a normal condition, or so that they 
contain less than fifty per cent. moisture. 

PARAFFINING CHEESE. In order to prevent excessive shrinkage of cheese 
during the ripening or curing process, and also during the time which cheese 
are held for marketing purposes, especially when held from fall to spring, it is 
becoming the practice to dip the cheese in hot paraffine wax when about five to 
seven days old. This plan leaves a thin coating of wax over the whole surface 
of the cheese, which prevents excessive loss of moisture. 

Two series of tests were made during the season of 1918, to compare the effects 
on weight and quality of cheese, half of which were paraffined and half not; 
and half of each lot were held in an ordinary curing-room at a temperature of 
65 degrees to 75 degrees F., and half in an ice-cold storage at a temperature of 
about 40 degrees F. Part of the cheese were made in “ flat ” size, weighing from 
33 to 46 pounds each, and part in larger size, weighing from 60 to 70 pounds 
each. The cheese made during the months of May and June were weighed when 
taken from the hoops, and weekly thereafter, for one month, and again at the 
end of two, and three months. The lots made in September were weighed when 
new, weekly for one month and again at the end of two months. 
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The following table gives the main points in the results of these tests : 


TABLE SHOWING PER CENT. SHRINKAGE AND SCORE OF CHEESE PARAFFINED 
AND NON-PARAFFINED 


Per cent. Shrinkage | | Average Score of Cheese 


| 
. enya! i werae hy |Flavor| a; 
Kind of Cheese | Place Held Weed es ors i wae | 3 | (40) laee Coton | fase Total 
as | wks. | mo. | mos. | mos. | | (15) | (15) | (20) (100) 
May and June | | | nal | | 
Flats, paraf...... Cold Storage..)- 1:6) 1.97) 1.91) 2.4 | 36.7 | 13.7 | 14 175274) 916 
Flats, non-paraf..|Cold Storage..|) 2.6; 3.4, 3.7 | 5.5 | 86.7 | 13.5 | 13.81 16.5 90.5 
Flats, paraf...... Curing oom. sel. O0me.d y coal pO) 34.01 15.9 | 1320 #1568 _ 86.7 
Flats, non-paraf.,|Curing Room..| 2.7 | 4.7 | 4.3 | 8.8 | 34.6 | 13.8 | 13.5 | 16.0 | 86.5 
Large, paraf..... Cold Storage..) 1.1} 1.3) 1.5) 2:0| 87.3') 14.0 |.14,0 | 17.3. | 92.5 
Large, non-paraf.|Cold Storage..; 0.8) 1.4} 1.9] 2.8 | 36.8 | 14.5 | 14.5 | 16.8 | 92.5 
Large, paraf..... Curing Hoot. ol 2c ea Sar 8.07) o5.0014 00 7 loon 16. a 8Osn 
Large, non-paraf.|Curing Room..| 1.9 | 3.1) 4.5 | 5.3 | 36.5 14.3) 14. | 16 90.8 
Sept. Cheese | | | 
Flats, paraf...... Curing Room... | FBTR MATE Se POE a Bae 35.0 | 18.5 | 13.5 | 16.5 | 88.¢ 
Flats, non-paraf..|Curing Room..; 3.0 | 4.3 5.1]...... 35.2 | 18.5 | 13.5 | 16.2 | 88.3 
! } } } ss | | | 


NOTE.—AI] cheese were scored full ten points for “finish.” 


Conclusions: The saving of shrinkage by paraffining, on “ flat’ cheese made 
during May and June and held in cold-storage for one month, was 1.5 per cent. :; 
for two months, 1.8 per cent.; and three months, 3.1 per cent. Similar cheese 
held in an ordinary curing-room, lost 4.7 per cent. in weight during one month 
when not paraffined and 2.4 per cent. when coated with wax. 

Larger cheese made in May and June, paraffined and held in cold-storage 
for one month, lost 1.3 per cent.; and in three months, 2 per cent. The losses 
in weights for similar cheese not paraffined were 1.4 and 2.8 per cent. for one and 
three months. In the ordinary curing-room, the paraffined lots lost 2.2 per cent. 
in one month and 3.6 per cent. in three months. Similar cheese not paraffined 
lost 3.1 and 5.3 per cent. in weight respectively, at the end of one and three months. 

Flat cheese, made in September, paraffined and held in the ordinary curing- 
‘room for one month, lost in weight 2.5 per cent.; and in two months, 2.8 per cent. 
Similar cheese not paraffined, lost 4.3 and 5.1 per cent. in one and two months 
respectively. During two weeks, the lots paraffined lost 2.2 per cent., and the 
non-coated, 3 per cent. ; 

There is a very decided saving in the shrinkage of cheese as the result of 
paraffining, whether cheese be held in an ordinary curing-room, or in cold-gtorage. 

There was not much difference in the quality of the cheese, whether paraffined 
or not paraffined, when other conditions were similar. Where there was 
a difference, it was in favor of the paraffined cheese in most cases. Where 
cheese are held for two weeks or more, either in the ordinary curing-room or in 
cold-storage it will pay to dip them in hot paraffine wax when made from five 
to seven days. This is a comparatively simple and inexpensive operation. 
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CREAM SEPARATOR TESTS. 


Errect oF TEMPERATURE OF MILK SEPARATED BY BELT AND TURBINE 
PowrrR MACHINES. | 


Lots of milk were separated with both belt and turbine separators at tempera- 
tures between 90 degrees and 100 degrees F., between 120 degrees and 130 degrees 
F., between 150 degrees and 160 degrees F., and between 170 degrees and 180 
degrees F. All other conditions were as nearly alike as possible. The general 
results were, a slight increase in capacity of the machines up to 125 degrees F., 
after this the capacity of the separator was slightly decreased, when the milk 
was heated to varying temperatures up to 173 degrees F. The percentage of fat 
in the cream, decreased in most cases, with an increase in the temperature of the 
milk at the time of separating. In the case of the belt separator, the average 
percentage of fat in the cream, when milk was separated at an average temperature 
of 96.5 degrees, was 44.6; at 124.5, the fat percentage in the cream was 43.6; 
at 153.7 degrees, 40.4; and at 173.5 degrees, 42.3. 

The turbine, separating milk at an average temperature of 99.5 deg. F., 
produced cream testing an average of 34.5 per cent. fat; at 126.3 deg., the fat 
percentage in the cream was 34.4; at 149.8 deg., it was 30.9; and at 171 deg. 
the cream tested 28.2 per cent. fat. 

There was a gradual decrease in the percentage of fat in the skimmilk from 
both machines, as the temperature of the milk was increased at the time of 
separating, between 90 deg. and 180 deg. F. This, however, was very slight, as 
both machines did good work at all the temperatures tested. 


EFrect oF PercENTAGE OF Fat IN MILK SEPARATED WitH HAND 
MACHINES, ON Fat IN CREAM AND SKIMMILK. 


Milks averaging 3.25 per cent. fat, produced cream with an average fat per- 
centage of 35.45. Under similar conditions of feed, speed, temperature of milk, 
etc., four hand machines produced cream testing an average of 44.96 per cent. fat, 
when the milk separated, tested an average of 3.93 per cent. fat. The losses of 
fat in skimmilk averaged slightly higher when the higher testing milk was 
separated. These results, which need confirmation, indicate a very marked effect 
on the percentage of fat in cream, when the percentage of fat in the milk was 
increased less than three-quarters of one per cent. 


EFFECT OF SPEED VARIATIONS WHEN SEPARATING MILK WITH 
Hanp MACHINES. : 


One of the most important factors in separating milk with centrifugal separa- 
tors is that of speed of the bowl, because centrifugal force varies as the square 
of the speed of the revolving bowl. Four types of machines were used in the 
tests. Three of these are what are known as “ disc”? machines, and the other as 
“suction-feed.” The variations in speed were six revolutions of the handle per 
minute below, and six revolutions above, normal speed, for all the machines. 
Other factors such a. feed, temperature of milk, etc., were constant in each case. 

The results show that lowering the speed of the separator six revolutions of 
the handle per minute below normal, caused a small increased loss of fat in the 
skimmilk, with all four types of separators. Lessening the speed also decreased 
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the percentage of fat in the cream with the disc-type of separators from an average 
of 34.8 to 31.2 per cent. fat, or 3.6 per cent.; while an increase of speed to six 
revolutious above normal, increased the percentage of fat in the cream from these 
machines to an average of 38.2, or .3.4 per cent. The increases and decreases in 
percentage of fat in the cream, were fairly uniform at about one-half per cent. 
for each increase or decrease of one revolution of the handle per minute for these 
three machines. 

In the case of the “ suction-feed ” separator, exactly the opposite results were 
obtained, as to the effect of speed on the test of the cream. At normal speed, 
the average percentage of fat in the cream was 43.08;.at six revolutions of the 
handle per minute below normal, the cream tested 55.13 per cent. fat; and at 
six revolutions above normal, the fat in the cream averaged 39.22 per cent. This 
is probably accounted for by the fact that at the lower speed the capacity of the 
machine is reduced by about one-fourth; and the capacity is considerably increased 
by increasing the speed, six revolutions of the handle per minute, above normal 
speed. 

The results of several years’ work on this point, show that speed of the bowl 
of the separator is a very important factor in determining the percentage of fat 
in the cream obtained. It is therefore important to maintain, so far as possible, 
uniform speed throughout the run each day, and also day after day, in order not 
to have the percentage of fat in the cream varying, as delivered to the creamery, 
or other purchaser of cream. 


[IirFrect or VoLuME or Fiusuing Mareriat Usep, on PERCENTAGE or Fat IN 
THE CREAM. 


Most persons, when operating a hand separator, use about the same volume 
of warm water or skimmilk each day in order to flush the cream from the bowl 
of the separator at the close of a run, whether the volume of milk separated be 
large or small. 

In order to determine the effect of using two quarts of warm water to flush 
the bowl after separating 50 pounds (5 gallons) milk; and also after separating 
100 pounds (10 gallons) milk, several tests were made, with the results that the 
cream from 50 pounds of milk tested an average of 32.55 per cent. fat; and that 
from 100 pounds milk, tested 34.31 per cent. fat. The average fat percentage 
in the cream from the smaller weight of milk was reduced 1.76 by using the same 
volume of warm water for flushing the bowl, as was used after separating 100 
pounds milk. 

A similar experiment, using two quarts of skimmilk for flushing, gave tests 
of 38.63 and 36.17 per cent. fat in the cream respectively, after separating 100 
pounds and 50 pounds milk, testing an average of 3.4 per eent. fat.’ In “this 
ease, the reduction in test of the cream, was 2.46, by using an equal volume 
of skimmilk for flushing the bowl after running through five gallons of whole 
milk, as compared with separating ten gallons. 
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CREAMERY BUTTER EXPERIMENTS. 


PASTEURIZATION OF CREAM AT TEMPERATURES oF 140 Dzc., 150 Due., 160 Dae. 
AND 170 Duc. F. For BUTTERMAKING. 


The first pasteurizing work done in Canada, with reference to cream in a 
commercial way, was carried out at the Dairy Department of the O. A. College 
during the Dairy School term of 1896. Since then a large number of experiments 
have been made, in the Dairy at the College, with referente to the pasteurization 
of both milk and cream. Owing to the difficulty in controlling temperatures 
by the ordinary methods of pasteurization, we have not been altogether satisfied 
with the work from an investigational point of view, until the season of 1918, 
at which time we installed a temperature control apparatus, by means of which 
we were able to secure the desired temperature for any length of time. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to ie best temperature for 
heating cream which is pasteurized for buttermaking. It is obvious that the 
lower the temperature and the shorter the time for holding at which good results 
may be obtained, the less the cost; but the cream to be made into butter held 
for some time must be heated to such a temperature that the butter will have 
“keeping quality.” This can be obtained by adopting a comparatively high 
temperature for a short time, or a lower temperature held for a longer time. 
The tendency among practical buttermakers is to use a temperature of at least 
170 deg. F. and hold for about ten minutes. 

In the work done this past season, two lots of cream were heated to 140 
leg. F., held for twenty minutes, then cooled to ripening temperature (65 deg. 
to 70 deg. F.) and into one lot was put ten per cent. of lactic acid culture. To 
the other lot no culture was added. Similar tests wére made by heating cream 
to 150 deg., 160 deg., 170 deg. and 180 deg. F. 

As these tests may be considered preliminary, we would reserve final judgment 
until further investigations are made. The results indicate: 


1. The addition of ten per cent. culture (“starter”) improved the flavor 
ot the butter, when first made, and hence may be recommended for print trade, 
but did not add to the keeping quality of the butter placed in cold-storage. 

2. The highest scoring butter, after holding over five months in storage at 
a temperature of about 40 deg. F., was made from cream heated to 160 deg. F. 
and having no culture added to the cream. It is fair to say, however, that the 
lots of cream heated to 170 deg. and 180 deg. F. were poorer in quality than 
were the lots heated to 160 deg. F. The butter from the lots heated to 170 deg. 
and 180 deg. F. held their flavor in cold storage, and were practically as good, 
aiter holding from two to three months at 40 deg. F., as when made. These 
lots, heated to 170 deg. and 180 deg., contained high acid (over .5 per cent.) 
at the time of heating and the loss of fat in the buttermilk was excessive, averaging 
Trom .5 to .8 per cent. 

3. The lots of cream “ neutralized ” with lime water to an acidity of .3 to .4 
per cent. before heating, produced butter with slightly better keeping quality 
though the results were not conclusive. The average score of the neutralized 
lots, for flavor, was 41.6 (maximum 45) when first made and 40.5 after holding 
for two to three months in cold-storage. The non-neutralized lots scored an 
average of 40.1 when fresh and 39.6 at the end of the storage period. 
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VARIATION IN WerrIcHts oF CrEAMERY Prints, Cur Wits Butter CUTTER. 


A number of creamerymen pack butter for their print trade, in a special 
box holding ninety pounds, and place this in cold-storage. When firm, the butter 
is eut with a machine into pound blocks. ‘The blocks or prints are cut more 
nieely than can be done with hand printers. Both hand and machine printers 
do not make the prints so uniform in weight as is desired. The customer who 
purchases a print of butter for one pound, is entitled to receive sixteen ounces— 
no more, no less. 

As a result of two tests made on May 28th, and two on September 13th, 
where four boxes or 360 blocks of butter, were cut with a machine, only 27 blocks 
weighed exactly sixteen ounces. One hundred and ninety-seven were less than 
sixteen ounces in weight, varying from one-thirty-second to eighteen thirty- 
seconds of an ounce under full weight. One hundred and thirty-six prints were 
over weight, varying from one thirty-second to twenty thirty-seconds of an ounce. 
on individual prints. 

There is room for improvement in the uniformity of weights of butter printe 
ent with machines and by hand. 


Ick Cream MANUFACTURE. 


On May ist, 1918, the Canada Food Board decreed that ice-cream should 
eontain not more than ten per cent. fat, nor more than six pounds of cane sugar 
i eight gallons of ice-cream. 

As a result of investigations made during the month of June, the Dairy 
Department was able to recommend a “mix” or recipe which would meet the 
requirements of the the Food Board. This was sent to the press and others 
imterested, on June 26th, 1918. 

The formula for making eight imperial gallons of ice-cream is: 

44.5 lbs. cream, testing 13 per cent. fat. 

1.5 Ibs. skimmilk powder. 

6 Ibs. cane sugar (1.5 lbs. sugar may be replaced with 2 Ibs. cane syrup). 
4 oz. vanilla extract. 

8 oz. gelatin dissolved in 6 Ibs. skimmilk. 

The cost per gallon of ice cream, for the above ingredients, in June, 1918. 
was from 53 to 67 cents. 


‘ 


BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLDS IN BUTTER AND CREAM. 
T. H. Lunn, B.S.A., O.A.C., GuELpH. . 


In inviting me to address you this afternoon, your Secretary, Mr. Herns. 
suggested that I should say something about the bacteriology of butter and cream. 

Bacteriology is the science which deals with bacteria. It is a comparatively 
new science, as sciences go, having been built up chiefly within the last 40 or 50 
years; a science showing remarkable achievements in the past and pregnant with 
possibilities for the future. 

When the average person thinks of bacteria, germs or microbes, it is usually in 
connection with disease. Fortunately for us disease-producing, or pathogenic bac- 
teria, as they are called, form a very small proportion of the organisms at work 
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around us, yet these few have gained unenviable notoriety through the manner in 
which they manifest their activities, namely, in attacking and frequently killing both 
animals and man. 

Of medical bacteriology I shall say little. Brains and money without stint 
have been pressed into the service of humanity to investigate and solve, if possible, 
the many difficult problems arising in this field. Something of the successes 
achieved is known to every intelligent person and where failure up to the present 
time has to be recorded, it is altogether probable that further investigation and 
research will bring to light the facts necessary to enable bacteriologists to bring 
under control some of the diseases which at the present time-stalk the world at their 
own sweet will. 

Agricultural bacteriology, and the application of its findings to certain 
agricultural industries on this continent, is a development of the last 20 years. In 
dairy operations, bacteria and other microscopic organisms play an all important 
part, and no cheese or buttermaker is considered properly equipped for his business 
now-a-days unless he has studied the elements of this science, learning something 
of what bacteria are, where they come from, how they live and die, and what they do. 

In the field of dairy investigation and research something has already been 
accomplished, but much yet remains to be done. Our knowledge of certain pro- 
cesses is still obscure, and we need more hght in these dark corners to show us the 
way and to explain things which at the present time we do not fully understand. 
As in the field of medicine, it is only by applying brains and money to scientific 
research work that the dairymen may expect to get their own particular problems 
solved. Never was there a greater need for this than at the present time when 
efficiency and economy are so necessary to enable us to meet competition and at 
the same time to make our business pay. 

_ Another pressing necessity is the more general application of scientific find- 
ings, already well established, to every day operations in and around our cream- 
eries, cheese factories and dairy farms. 

Take for example the cooling of cream. It is a well-known fact that a better 
quality of butter can be made from properly-cooled cream than from cream not 
so cooled, yet the average temperatures of cream reported last year by the instruc- 
tors were 66.1 deg. F. for 1st grade cream and 72.7 deg. F. for 2nd grade cream, 
showing to what a small extent cream is properly cooled. Such temperatures as these 
are used by buttermakers and cheesemakers in preparing their lactic starters where 
an active development of germ life is required. Our largest bacteriological incubator 
atthe College, into which we put our cultures to make them grow, is run at a temper- 
ature shehtly higher than the second of these. There is httle doubt that a marked 
improvement in the quality of Ontario creamery butter will follow just as soon as 
creamery patrons as a whole take steps to properly cool their cream. 

Little has yet been done in Canada in the way of controlling practical dairy 
operations by laboratory methods. A few of the larger city milk companies 
employ trained men to keep track of the bacterial content of milk received, to check 
up the bacterial efficiency of their pasteurizing apparatus, and also to see that cans, 
bottles, pipes, pumps, vats, etc., are thoroughly, that is to say, bacteriologically 
clean. Several of our former students are engaged in work of this kind. The 
consuming public are coming more and more to demand clean milk, free from 
disease germs, that is to say, milk of a reasonably low bacterial content, and milk 
which has been properly pasteurized and protected from recontamination after- 
wards. Because of the reasonableness of these demands and their relation to the 
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public health, certain Canadian cities exercise bacteriological control over all milk 
sold within their limits. The concern that is in a position to supply what the pub- 
lic demands is the one that gets the business every time. I look to see a consider- 
able expansion in this line of work in the near future, as the quality of the milk 
supply of many of our smaller towns and cities might with advantage be consider- 
ably improved. 

With regard to buttermaking, it is only quite recently that creamerymen have 
begun to take any interest in laboratory control of the processes carried on by 
them. Especially in plants where pasteurization is practiced, buttermakers are 
beginning to ask themselves whether the work is being efficiently done. As the 
chief aim and object of pasteurization is the destruction of germ life in the cream 
it stands to reason that if the process is to be effective, the majority of the germs 
must be destroyed. In so far as this is not accomplished, the process is inefficient ; 
we are wasting time and money, only half doing a job which to be effective must be 
thoroughly done, and fooling ourselves and the public besides. 

The question of recontamination of pasteurized cream has also to be taken 
into serious consideration. It may occur in a number of different ways, neutral- 
izing to a greater or less extent, the beneficial effect of pasteurization, at least so 
far as the germ life in the cream is concerned. If it is important that the cream 
should be pasteurized thoroughly, it is just as important to see that recontamina- 
tion does not occur. It is only by making cultural tests of the cream for bacteria, 
yeasts and molds at different stages of its journey from the farmer’s can, to, and 
into, the churn, and of the finished butter, that one can find out the efficiency in 
regard to these points with which the plant is being run. 

While bacteriology is the science which deals with bacteria, there are other 
_ microscopic organisms that are of considerable interest and importance in dairy 
work, namely, the yeasts and molds. These are studied by much the same methods 
ag are used in the study of bacteria, and so it happens that the bacteriologist has 
taken them to some extent, under his wing. It has been suggested that the term 
“Microbiology ” be used to describe the science now known as “ Bacteriology,” 

that is to say, the science which deals with microscopic life; this would include 
the yeasts and molds as well as the bacteria, all three being classifled as plants, 
the protozoa which belong to the animal kingdom, and also the invisible organisms 
which we are practically certain exist, but which are so small that the most power- 
ful microscope does not reveal them to the eye. 

Let us now summarize some of the things we know about bacteria, yeasts and 
molds, noting the differences between them, and learning something of the 
numbers in which they are found in cream and butter, what they do, and to what 
extent they can be controlled. 

(The speaker then with the aid of diagrams described the differences between 
bacteria, yeasts and molds, noting the shape, size, arrangement, method of repro- 
duction, spore formation, ete., and the relative ease with which these different 
forms are destroyed.) 

Now let us learn something of the numbers in which they are found in cream. 
(Table No. 1.) These figures (Tables Nos. 1, 3, 4 & 5,) were secured in an inves- 
tigation carried out at the Indiana cuca Station. We note at once the 
high numbers of organisms present per c.c., very many more than would be found 
in the milk from which this cream came. The bacterial content of good milk 
will run from 5,000 to 50,000 per c.c., milk of medium quality from 50,000 to 
500,000 per c.c., dirty, old and improperly cooled milk will show several million 
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per ¢.c., while here we have an average of 215 million bacteria per c.c., and 344 
million yeasts and molds. How do we account for this enormous increase and what 
does it mean? It means that some of the organisms originally present in the cream 
have found themselves in an environment so much to their hking that they have 
srown and multiplied rapidly, producing in a short time numbers such as these. 

This is known as a fermentation (from the Latin, fervere, to boil,) and it is 
fermented or partly fermented cream which we are receiving at our cream-collecting 
ereameries to-day, that is to say, cream in which bacterial development has pro- 
oressed to a marked degree. 

Let us glance for a minute at what takes place in sterile milk held at a favor- 
able temperature after being inoculated with a lactic acid culture, as is done in 
preparing starters. (Table No. 2, Data by B. W. Hammer, Iowa Experiment 
Station.) Here we see a rapid increase in the number of bacteria and also a slight 
increase in acidity in 14 hours. If this experiment had been continued, we should 
probably have had from 1 to 1% billion bacteria and an acidity of .6—.7 per cent. 
at the end of 24 hours. It is a change somewhat similar to this that has been pro- 
eressing more slowly in the cream. 

What we are chiefly interested in, however, is not so much the numbers of 
organisms present as it is the question of what they do. If they bring about any 
changes in the cream, we want to know whether these changes are beneficial or 
injurious, and whether it is advisable to encourage the growth of the organisms 
causing them, or whether it is better that they should be controlled or destroyed. 

Here (Iowa Experiment) we have a pure culture of lactic acid bacteria bringing 
about a true lactic acid fermentation, the one and only beneficial fermentation from 
the buttermakers’ point of view. In the whole milk creamery, the buttermaker 
inoculates the fresh, sweet cream with a culture of this kind, thus controlling 
the fermentation from the start and everything is well. Unfortunately, im 
collected cream, the fermentation is usually well advanced when it reaches the 
creamery , and what is more, it is usually a mixed fermentation, that is to 
say, other bacteria besides the beneficial lactic acid bacteria have been taking 
a hand and these frequently have produced changes in the cream of an 
undesirable kind. Dirty cows, dirty hands, unclean utensils, dust, flies, etc., all add 
their quota of injuries bacteria to milk and cream, and lack of prompt and thorough 
cooling aggravates the trouble by causing them to grow and multiply rapidly. The 
extent of the changes produced by the growth of these undesirable organisms 
determines chiefly the quality of the cream, and cream quality and butter quality go 
hand in hand, hence the introduction of cream grading to encourage the production 
of clean, sweet and well-cooled cream, that is to say, cream in which bacterial 
development has not occurred to any marked degree. The buttermaker no longer 
has control of the fermentation as of old, he has to take what he gets as he gets it, 
and patch up the damage as best he can. Some day perhaps, cream will be delivered 
to the creameries sweet and clean. The fact that 41 creameries in Iowa during the 
past season, in making butter for the U. 8S. Navy, have handled only cream of this 
kind, proves that it can be done. 

This brings us to the question of pasteurization, a subject which should be of 
very great interest to every creameryman, particularly as the advisability of enfore- 
ing compulsory pasteurization of all milk or cream being manufactured into butter 
is under serious consideration in dairy circles just now. 

You have before you the resolution on this subject, passed at the recent 
Dominion Dairy Conference, and this should indicate, to those who have not yet 
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adopted this method for handling their cream, the way the wind blows. Let them 
get busy and look into the matter thoroughly and see if there is not something in 
it for them after all. 


Also you have the recommendation of a special committee, appointed by the 
same Conference, to report on commercial grades and grading of dairy produce, that 
official grade certificate shall be issued only on butter made from effectively pasteur- 
ized cream. There is little doubt that this recommendation will be enforced in 
Ontario in the case of the “Special” grade. 

When we come to consider pasteurization we must look at it from several points 
of view. Tirst, there is the question of transmission of disease germs, to human 
beings through the butter, and to the livestock on the farm through skimmilk and 
buttermilk. To many people the chief advantage of pasteurization is the elimination 
of such dangers as these. The tubercle bacillus has been repeatedly isolated from 
butter, even after storage at low temperatures for as long as six months. Little is 
known about definite infections due to the consumption of butter containing tuber- 
culosis germs. To safeguard the public against danger from this source, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture requires that dairy products used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine shall be effectively pasteurized (145 deg. F. for 30 minutes or 186 
deg. F. flash) ; automatic temperature control with reliable recording thermometer 
is required, and temperature charts for inspection have to be filed. 

In discussing the subject of compulsory pasteurization recently at the Lowa 
Buttermakers’ Convention, Prof. Mortensen of Ames said: “It is not difficult to 
see that some of us have been napping, and the sooner we wake up the better it will 
he for the dairy industry of our state. There is no doubt in my mind but that most 
of the butter produced in our local creameries is the finest and purest butter made 
anywhere. In spite of that, however, we must give the consumer full assurance that 
our butter is manufactured in accordance with the principles of modern science and 
such assurance cannot be given them if we disregard pasteurization.” This 
applies equally also to us in Ontario and should set us thinking along this line. 

With regard to the transmission of disease through creamery by-products, 
tuberculosis is again our chief concern. Dr. Torrance, Veterinary Director-General, 
has lately called attention to the marked increase during recent years of tuberculosis 
among swine, particularly among those coming from the dairy districts, due 
undoubtedly to a large extent to the feeding of infected dairy by-products, includ- 
ing buttermilk from unpasteurized cream. He recommends that the pasteurization 
of all dairy by-products should be made compulsory. If this recommendation is 
adopted all cream-collecting creameries will have to pasteurize their cream. 

Secondly, pasteurization is beneficial in driving off, to some extent at least, 
taints absorbed from undesirable surroundings, and volatile substances produced by 
germ activity. It is impossible to measure the extent to which this takes place, but 
there is little doubt that the lower grades of cream are benefited in this way. 

Thirdly, we must consider enzyme destruction and the germicidal effect of 
pasteurization on the non-pathogenic microorganisms in the cream, and the relation 
of these to butter flavor and keeping quality. 

As I said earlier, the chief aim and object of pasteurization is the destruction 
of germ life in cream. Let us examine the figures in Table No. 3 and see what 
laboratory counts show. Pasteurization at 145 deg. F. for 20 minutes, in the case 
of 33 lots of cream showed an efficiency of between 99.8 per cent. and 99.9 per cent. 
that is to say, that 998 and 999 germs out of every 1000 were destroyed. At 185 
deg, F. flash. the efficiency figures out at 98.9 per cent. to 99.0 per cent. while at 
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165 deg. F. flash, it runs from 86.2 per cent. for yeasts and molds, and 89.8 per cent. 
for total count. While efficiency percentages do not tell us the whole story, this test 
has demonstrated that germ destruction is very complete in the case of cream pas- 
teurized for 20 minutes at 145 deg. F. and only slightly less so when “ flashed ” at 
185, deg. F. It also shows that 165 deg. F. flash, is unsatisfactory from a germ- 
killing standpoint as about 10 per cent. of the germs present in the cream survive ; 
if the cream were held at this temperature for 10 minutes, it is probable that the 
germicidal efficiency would work out about the same as in the other two cases. 


The study of the relation of microbial activity to butter flavor and keeping 
quality divides itself naturally into two parts: we concern ourselves with what goes 
on in the butter on the one hand, and on the other, with the nature and extent of 
the changes which take place in the cream. We have already referred to acid forma- 
tion by the desirable lactic acid bacteria, but even this is frequently allowed to 
proceed too far, and fishy and metallic flavors are likely to develop in the butter 
made from high acid or overripe cream. The work of Rogers at Washington has 
demonstrated the superior keeping quality of butter made from sweet pasteurized 
cream. Injurious flavors and other by-products of undesirable organisms are not 
necessarily destroyed by pasteurization, and undoubtedly they are important factors 
in many cases of poor flavor and keeping quality, due to conditions obtaining in the 
cream. If we would seek to improve the quality of Ontario butter to any marked 
extent, while the more general adoption of pasteurization will undoubtedly help, 
eventually we shall have to go to the source of the trouble and take steps to improve 
the quality of the general run of cream. 


Some idea of the number of organisms found in raw and pasteurized cream 
butter may be got by a perusal of Tables Nos. 4 and 5. We note the large number 
present in the raw cream butter and many less in the pasteurized cream butter, 
depending on the temperature used. While the number of bacteria found in pas- 
teurized cream butter will vary considerably, depending on the amount of starter 
used, the addition of starter, unless it is contaminated, will not increase the count 
of the yeasts and molds. Owing to this fact, it is possible to use the yeast and mold 
count of butter to check up the efficiency with which creamery pasteurizers are being 
operated and to determine to what extent pasteurized cream becomes contaminated 
again before it is churned. We shall return to this subject shortly, but in the mean- 
time the yeast and mold counts on these two tables give you some idea of what you 
may expect to find. 


Whether pasteurization of cream improves the flavor of butter or not is a matter 
of controversy. The different qualities of cream handled and methods of 
pasteurization and ripening employed may easily account for the differences of 
opinion on this point that we find recorded from time to time. With regard to the 
deterioration, in storage of butter made from pasteurized cream as compared with 
that made from raw cream, it is generally recognized now that the keeping quality 
of butter is considerably improved by pasteurizing the cream. Just how to account 
for this we do not know, but it is probable that, besides germ destruction, other 
factors are involved. Butter made from cream pasteurized, by the holding process 
at the lower temperatures, even when the efficiency is high, does not keep as well 
in storage, according to the experience of numerous observers as butter made from 
pasteurized cream where temperatures from 170 deg. F. to 185 deg. F. have been 
used. This is explained by some on the basis of enzyme action, the enzymes present 
in the cream being unaffected at the lower temperatures, while at the higher tem- 
peratures the great majority of them are destroyed. 
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There has been considerable discussion of enzymes lately, so it may be well to 
say a little about them now. Enzymes, or ferments as they are sometimes called, 
are a complex class of substances, widely distributed in nature, and essential to 
vital activity in a number of different ways. While it is difficult to define an enzyme 
(a chemist will tell you that an enzyme is a biochemical catalyst) their general 
properties are pretty well known. In the first place they are able to produce, even 
when present in very small amounts, very large effects without themselves under- 
going any permanent change, or having their own matter disappear. In the second 
place they are very sensitive to physical and chemical conditions, losing their 
activity rapidly at temperatures above 160 deg. F. Their other properties we need 
not refer to here. [Enzymes are formed by living organisms, in some cases they are 
retained in the animal or plant cell where formed, whilst in others they are passed 
out into the surrounding medium as required. The former were at one time known 
as “organized ” ferments and the latter as “ unorganized ” ferments, this however 
was an artificial distinction which further knowledge of them has broken down. 
Rennet and pepsin, both engaged in digestive processes, are two enzymes which are 
well known to you all. 

Milk contains certain enzymes, for example, peroxidase, reductase, catalase, 
etc., and it is to substances such as these that people refer when they speak of there 
being “life” in milk. Storch has made use of a test for peroxidase in milk to 
determine whether or not, milk has been heated above a certain temperature; this 
is a color reaction and it is found that if the milk has been heated to a sufficiently 
high temperature to destroy the peroxidase, when the reagents are added 
no change of color occurs, but if, on the other hand, the peroxidase has not 
been destroyed, the addition of the reagents causes the milk to turn a greyish-blue. 
This is known as the “ Storch test,’ and the critical temperature for this reaction 
in milk is around 176 deg. F. when heated momentarily, and somewhat lower 
when the holding process is used, one investigator reporting 167 deg. F. when held 
for twenty minutes and 158 deg. F. when held for one hour. 


Small quantities of the enzymes naturally present in fresh milk, pass into 
the cream and also into the butter, if the cream from which it is made is un- 
pasteurized. Thus we find the Storch test being applied to butter in some of 
the western Provinces, to determine if it has been made from pasteurized cream. The 
critical temperature in this case, appears to be between 160 deg. F. and 164 dee. F. 
for vat pasteurization, depending on the rapidity with which the temperature 
is raised, length of holding period, and the rapidity with which the cream is 
cooled. Enzymes other than peroxidase may require for their destruction, tem- 
peratures varying to some extent from these. 


Besides these enzymes, at times-we have others, possibly in considerable 
quantity in cream and so in unpasteurized cream butter, produced by the activities 
of bacteria, yeasts and molds. Their determination is a matter of difficulty and 
we know less about them than about the hving cells from which they come. 
We know that the higher pasteurizing temperatures destroy most of them and 
that a temperature of 145 deg. F. for 20 minutes does not. Their relation to 
keeping quality has already been hinted at, also the desirability of handling cream 
in which they have not been generated to any large extent, that is to say, fresh, 
clean, sweet cream. 

Once the butter is made, the bacteria, yeasts and molds usually find condi- 
tions much less favorable to their activities and even to their existence than 
was the case when they were in the cream. ‘They usually die off fairly rapidly, 
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although at times certain species may grow and multiply. When the cell dies 
and disintegrates, enclosed enzymes are liberated; this fact may have some con- 
nection with butter spoilage, particularly in the case of raw cream butter where 
the bacterial content, as we have noted, is high. Occasionally, particularly in 
the case of unsalted butter, we find an active mold growth in progress, usually 
working inwards from the outside. Destruction of mold spores is part of every 
buttermaker’s business, as the butter or its immediate surroundings must be 
infected with living spores before molding can occur. 

During the latter part of the past season, some preliminary tests were made 
to determine the yeast and mold content of several boxes of butter, sent by various 
Ontario ecreameries to the grading station at Toronto. It was felt that our 
knowledge of this subject was limited and might, with advantage, be improved ; 
it was also our desire to find out whether the yeast and mold content of a box 
of butter would give us any indication as to whether it had been made from 
raw or pasteurized cream. It was realized that some such test would be necessary 
in connection with the issuance of grade certificates, if the policy were adopted 
of issuing them only on butter made from effectively pasteurized cream. 'T'wenty- 
two boxes of butter in all, representing the make of eleven Ontario creameries, were 
examined. Five of these creameries, from which 10 boxes came, pasteurized their 
cream, while six creameries, which contributed 12 boxes to the test, churned 
their cream raw, with the exception of one, where the cream was warmed up 
by the flash method, to between 120 deg. and 130 deg. F. Details of the method 
used will be found in the report of the Dominion Dairy Conference, held at Ottawa, 
Nov. 25th to 28th, 1918. Tables Nos. 6 and 7 show the yeast and mold counts 
that were obtained. 

Commenting on the results of this test there are several things we may note: 

1. There is a marked variation in the yeast and mold content of butter made 
from the different creameries, and of different lots of butter from the same 
creamery. 

2. That the raw cream butter from four creameries contains large numbers 
of yeasts and molds. 

3. That the raw cream butter from two creameries contains a markedly 
smaller number of yeasts and molds. This is probably due to the smaller pro- 
portion of old, sour cream received. 

4. That the pasteurized cream butter shows an exceptionally low mold count 
as compared with the raw cream butter, while the difference in the yeast count 
is not nearly so marked on the whole. 

5. That the high yeast count of the pasteurized cream butter indicates 
inefficient pasteurization, or marked recontamination between the pasteurizer and 
the finished package. 

6. That 120 deg—130 deg. F. flash has no germicidal effect on the yeasts 
and molds in the cream. Possibly it stimulates dormant cells to grow and 
multiply, thereby aggravating the trouble one is usually striving to avoid. 

As to the possibilty of using the yeast and mold count as a test for effective 
pasteurization, the figures obtained in this investigation seem to indicate it may 
be of use for this purpose. Possibly in whole-milk creameries, low counts would 
indicate pasteurization when the process has not been employed, but unfortunately 
whole-milk creameries are conspicuous by their absence, in Ontario, to-day. On 
the other hand, high counts might indicate non-pasteurization where the cream 
had in reality been pasteurized. but due to inefficient operation, numerous germs 
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had survived, or else by recontamination, the mold and yeast content of even 
effectively pasteurized cream had been increased considerably before the butter 
was made. Butter made from cream handled in such a way is not entitled to be 
classed as pasteurized cream butter; the line has to be drawn somewhere and 
the interests of the consumer have to be considered besides. 

Why not use the Storch test as in the West, some of you possibly say. ‘The 
weakness of the Storch test, to my mind, for this purpose, is that it is positive 
or negative only, and not one of degree, while the yeast and mold count puts the 
records on a numerical basis, although it may not be quite so simple to apply. 
It has the added advantage, which seems to me to be a most valuable point in its 
favor in butter inspection work of this kind, in that it shows up inefficient methods 
and abnormal conditions when they exist in the creamery, allowing a remedy to be 
sought without delay. The Storch test, on the other hand, can do nothing of this 
kind. 

The mold (Oidium lactis), which was the only one found in large numbers 
in all these cultures, is comparatively easily destroyed; 130 deg. F. for 30 minutes 
or 135 deg. F. for 10 minutes, practically eliminating it from sour cream. 
Yeasts are found to be somewhat more resistant to heat, but few survive an 
exposure of 145 deg. I. for 30 minutes in sour cream. This latter exposure is 
about what is recommended for the purpose of destroying disease germs in milk 
and cream, yet butter made from such cream would probably be classified as 
unpasteurized, if the Storch test were used. Again, such an exposure is effective 
in destroying the majority of the non-pathogenic bacteria, as the figures I have 
previously given you show, and it is a question whether further heating of the 
cream 1s necessary where the butter goes into immediate consumption, resulting, 
where the lower temperature is used, in the saving of a considerable amount of 
water and steam. 

Not much is known concerning the relation of yeasts and molds to butter 
flavor and keeping quality, although Combs and Eckles, of the Missouri Station, 
have recently shown the injurious effect produced by the growth of Oidium lactis 
and other molds in the cream. While butter containing numerous yeasts and molds 
may give good commercial satisfaction at times, as some of our work has shown, 
nevertheless, the larger creameries are coming to recognize the fact that butter 
with a low mold and yeast content, indicating efficient pasteurization and use of 
sanitary methods preventing recontamination, is a better risk on the whole than 
butter made in a less efficient way. 

I have -discussed this matter at some length with the idea of stimulating 
the interest of Ontario buttermakers and creamerymen in problems of this kind. 
We know that chemical and physical factors are also involved in butter spoilage 
but those subjects do not come within the scope of my talk to-day. 

It is our intention to carry on and expand, if possible, this line of work 
during the coming season, depending upon the time at our disposal, the facilities 
to hand, and the interest shown in the matter by the creamerymen. Many of 
the larger creameries across the line are getting mold and yeast tests of their 
butter made regularly, and when we know that by strictly efficient and sanitary 
methods they are able to keep the count down to ten per c.c. we must realize 
that the figures reported here, plainly show that we can well afford to take more 
interest in matters of this kind. 
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TABLE I.—BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLDS IN CREAM. 


Sour, farm-skimmed cream as received at creamery, average of 33 lots. 


Batteriavc. ce -ee 215 ,000,000* Average Yeasts and Molds. 38,300,000 | Average 
| 
reese = eee 575,000,000 Maximum “ «47,000,000 | Maximum 
a ie eal Sr eee, a 13 ,000 ,000 | Minimum Pie oom | 15,000 | Minimum 


| 
} | 
| & 1 


* Figures indicate germs per cubic centimeter of cream. 


TABLE I] —LactTic ACID FERMENTATION OF MILK. 


Hours Bacteria per ¢.c. | Acidity 
2 830 ,000 16% 
4 3,900,000 16 
6 26 ,900 ,000 16 
8 116,000,000 18 
10 175,000 ,000 .20 
12 250,000 ,000 o22 
14 | 460 ,000 ,000 24 


TABLE III.—MICROORGANISMS IN RAW AND PASTEURIZED CREAM. 


Average of 33 lots of each. 


— — | Total Yeasts and Molds 
Raw! Cream e050 ee a eee | 209,714, 285* 4,032,000 
Pasteurized Cream 5..7:. 0.4% 145°) F220 tamntesite ee | 113 ,574 2,201 
165° 70s ashe sn eae eee | 14,768,000 197 ,911 
TS5 See iiasiy ee cee ree | 1,416,029 16,782 
| ; 


* Figures indicate germs per cubic centimeter of cream. 


TABLE IV.—BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLDS IN BUTTER. 


Raw, sour, farm-skimmed cream. Ten per cent. starter added. Average of 33 lots. 


Bacterian ets ee ecw | 20,000 ,000* Average Yeasts and Molds. 224 000 | Average 
fe feceeeeeee 210,000,000 | Maximum Pe! ae .| 1,300,000 Maximum 
ita ath. Wetey tp | 1,000,000 | Minimum z Sta 900 | Minimum 


* Figures indicate germs per gram of butter. 
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TABLE V.—BACTERIA, YEASTS AND MOLUDsS IN BUTTER. 


Pasteurized, sour, farm-skimmed cream. Ten per cent starter added. Average of 
33 lots in each case, 
— Bacteria Yeasts and Molds a 

Vata eID ULOSs ve cari. acces oe ame rare 250 ,000* 900 Average 
1,350,000 10,000 Maximum 
3,000 Minimum 

POD la Sitges ares wes Oto eakinree 1,700,000 16,000 Average 
12 ,000 ,000 250,000 Maximum 
40,000 50 Minimum 

aE eed emia Glitter tate cee ae, as ar estas G5 tah 750,000 3,700 Average 
4,000,000 | 32 ,500 Maximum 
10,000 | 0 Minimum 


* Figures indicate germs per gram of butter. 


TABLE VI.—BuTTER FROM UNPASTEURIZED CREAM. 


| 
Sample Number | Creamery Age of FUR a buterin | sods perec. | onste merce. Molds per c.c. Yeasts per c.c. 
| 
B 14 | A | 22 1,900 2,500 
B 19 | A | 16 1,500 1,200 
B 5 B | 22 1,800 1,500 
Bes D 18 50 700 
Ba) 4 F 53 10 350 
Bec2 F 8 80 400 
Beat G 6 (AU FM de tae 
Beis G 64 1,800 1,200 
B 9 G 8 2,800 3,000 
B 28 G 8 2,400 700 
Balz K 18 2,000 1,800 
B 27 K 16 1,100 4,000 
Average (exclud- 
EVGA BA) 9 Die ge a a rey So yen, Spi Se es A ba Pera Aca 2,039 1,700 


Nore.—At creamery G cream was warmed up to between 120° and 130° F. by the 
flash method. 
Creamery D. remarks “cream not overly sour.” 


T'ABLE VII.—BUTTER FROM PASTEURIZED CREAM, 


Sample Number Creamery Age veces 1 Molds per ¢.c. Yeasts per c.c. 
Bis C 12 4 5,000 ,000 
Bs C 6 0 500 
B 20 C f! 1 5,000 
Bee? E 8 10 300 
B 21 E 15 2 2,200 
B 18 H 18 7 800 
B25 H 5 110 300 
B 24 I 16 3 60 
B 16 J 21 3 300 
B 26 J 12 Oa mule (tele e so. Tk 
WEVETARO TR Serr eek ee eae eres deen en adteneees 15 1,182* 
Average (exclud- 
UNOS SI TY net EGE Mee Bi yon Rane AI AIRE eR a 4.3 


* Bxeluding sample B 8. ay Le 
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Details of Pasteurization: 
Creamery C. 160° for 10 minutes. 
rk E. 170° flash. 
E H. 170° for 10 minutes. 
4 I. 170° flash. 
is J. 145° for 30 minutes. 


Note.—No starter used in any of these five creameries. 


SOME ECONOMIES IN THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 
J. A. Ruppicx, Darry CoMMISSIONER, OTTAWA, 


It is like coming home for me to attend a meeting in this part of Ontario, 
because, as some of you know, I was born and spent the first fifteen years of my 
life not far from this city, where my father and mother still reside. As a dairyman, 
I take some pride in the fact that I am a native of Oxford, the banner dairying 
county of this broad Dominion. 

During the past summer, it was my good fortune, through the kindness of 
Mr. Herns, to have a motor trip through some of the best cheese producing districts 
of western Ontario. It was some years since I had been through the country 
except by rail, and many of the roads over which we travelled, were entirely new 
to me. I can only say, that after having seen Canada from one end to the other, 
and also a large part of the United States, it is my firm conviction that there 
is not a better and more successful mixed farming district on this continent, or 
one in which there are so many fine farm homes as there are to be found in these 
central counties of western Ontario, where dairying is the principal occupation 
of the people. One cannot help noticing that those districts where dairying has 
been most intensely followed, are the ones in which you will find the greatest 
evidence of prosperity,—better buildings, better houses, more up to date equipment, 
than in any other part of the country. I cannot conceive of a more convincing 
experience in favor of the dairying industry than a visit to these sections which 
I have spoken of. ) | 

Of course I know that speakers are always inclined to flatter their audiences, 
_ but in this case, those who are familiar with the country, and in a position to 
make comparisons, will know that I am stating nothing more than the truth. 

(Reference was here made to the production and export of cheese and butter. 

We should get over the habit of assuming that the dairy industry is declining 
simply because we are making less cheese or less butter, or selling more than the 
usual number of cows in any particular district. A friend of mine, who is interested 
in the export trade, was lamenting a few days ago over the large number of 
“canners” that were passing through the stock yards at Montreal. I told him 
I was very glad to hear it. The more of these cows that go to the butcher the 
better it is for the industry, and I take it as an evidence of progress rather than 
a sign of decline. 

We should also guard against being carried away by the attraction of big’ figures. 
It is of no importance that we produce $200,000,000 worth of dairy products 
in the year, unless the individual farmer is getting a fair share of profit out of it. 

I am glad to know that the improvement in dairy herds continues to show 
good progress. The average yield per cow has been increased by at least 25 per 
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cent. during the last ten years. That is where our increase in production is coming 
from largely, and where those who keep their eyes on the number of cows in 
the country are being deceived. ‘This increase is largely the result of disposing 
of the unprofitable cows. 

I hope that from this time forward, the labor conditions in connection with 
the production of milk will be easier, and that farmers and their families will 
be relieved to some extent at least of the hard work which has attended the 
production of milk during these strenuous years just passed. 

Probably the most important dairy event of the year, was the Dominion Dairy 
Conference held at Ottawa, November 25th to 28th, under the auspices of the 
dairy branch. The different associations representing the dairying industry 
throughout the Dominion were invited to name delegates, and when these names 
were received a formal invitation was sent to each one. Others were invited 
on account of their official positions. The total number of delegates was 61. 

One of the chief objects in calling the conference, was to give the dairymen 
of Canada an opportunity to organize a National Dairy Council. It was not the 
intention of the Dominion Government, nor is it the desire of the National Dairy 
Council, that this movement shall be dependent on a Government grant, but it 
was felt that some initial expense on the part of the Government to permit of 
the organization being started, was quite permissible. 

The organization of the National Dairy Council, so far as it could be promoted 
at the Ottawa conference, was fully carried out, and thus the first object of the 
conference was attained. It now remains for the local associations to confirm 
the action of their delegates, and to adhere to the programme laid down. 

Another very important matter was the consideration of legal standards for 
milk and its products, and also commercial grades and grading of dairy products. 
After discussion, a committee was appointed and a report brought down, which 
was adopted unanimously by the conference. Thus the second object was attained. 

There were discussions relating to the pasteurization of cream for butter- 
making, and what will be of greater interest to live stock men, a resolution was 
unanimously passed, asking for the compulsory pasteurization of all dairy by- 
- products. | 

Many other subjects were dealt with, and anyone who would like more details 
will find them in the verbatim report which will be issued shortly, and which 
may be obtained on application to the Dairy Commissioner, Ottawa. 

The delegates to this conference were the best working body of men that I 
ever saw come together in Canada in connection with any agricultural interest, 
and that is the general opinion of those who saw anything of the conference. 

I trust, now that the matter of confirming the provisional organization is 
up to the provincial associations, that no time will be lost in completing the work 
which was so well begun at Ottawa. It may be advisable to carry out some 
reorganization in some of the provincial associations, before the plan of the National 
Dairy Council can be completed. 

I am very much in favor of the suggestion to have one general association 
in each province to cover all lines of dairy activity. Such an association would 
have separate sections to deal specifically with various branches of the industry. 
For instance, if you had a general dairymen’s association for the province of 
Ontario there could be an eastern and a western Ontario section, or a cheese section, 
a butter section, a milk producers’ section, a milk distributors’ section, an ice 
cream manufacturers’ section, a milk condensing section, and so on. It would, 
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in effect, be a union of all the existing associations and any others that may be 
organized in the future. A body of this kind acting together, on questions affecting 
the industry as a whole, would have much greater influence and be very much 
more effective than a number of associations acting independently and without 
co-ordination. 

Now that the war is practically over, everybody is talking reconstruction, 
but I do not think that somewhat overworked term need be applied to the dairying 
industry. There has been very little interruption or disturbance of the industry 
during the war, and it will flourish in the future just as it has in the past. The 
dairy industry has nothing to fear in the days which we are facing, and there 
is no need for misgivings and doubt as there may be in some other lines of industry. 
It is the opinion of everyone who has pretended to study the situation, that the 
dairy farmer has better prospects of receiving good prices for his products for 
a longer time ahead than the producer of almost any other farm crop. 

No doubt many of you would like to know how the export trade in butter 
and cheese will be handled during the coming season. The Dairy Produce Com- | 
mission, of which I am a member, has no information on this point. We have 
had no advice as to what the British Ministry of Food proposes to do. Most likely 
they do not know themselves. Everyone is anxious to get back to the accustomed 
channels of trading as soon as possible, but that may not be as easy as it looks. 
Owing to the great scarcity of dairy products it may be necessary to continue 
some measure of control and distribution in the Old Country in order to prevent 
the supply all going to those whose purses are long enough to take it away from 
others of limited means. The ration at present is only one ounce of butter per 
week, and there is doubt if even that can be continued for civilians. As long 
as control and rationing continues in the United Kingdom, it is quite probable 
that the authorities there may desire to handle the purchase at this end on similar 
lines to those followed during the past two seasons. this is only my opinion, how- 
ever, and I may be wrong in my surmises. Of one thing you can be assured, and it 
is this, that the British. Ministry of Food realizes that in order to encourage the 
large production necessary to restore a reasonable balance of supply and demand, 
high prices must be maintained. They do not want low prices under the cireum- 
stances. They have always shown a desire to be fair and reasonable in these 
matters, and you need have no misgivings on that point. 

I have taken so much time with these rambling preliminary remarks, that 
I fear there is very little left for the topic which appears in the programme 
opposite my name, namely “Some Needed Economies in the Cheese Industry.” 
There are, however, one or two matters which I shall refer to very briefly. The 
high prices for apparatus and supplies, the high cost of labor, etc., has made the ~ 
matter of economy in the management of cheese and butter factories a very much 
more important matter than it was a few years ago. Much of the standard 
equipment was designed under very different conditions to those which exist to-day. 
I believe it would be possible to effect a very considerable saving in many directions. 
In this respect, we might take a lesson from our Danish friends and the methods 
which they have followed in reducing costs of manufacture. The success of the 
dairying industry in Denmark is due as much, if not more, to the thriftiness 
of the people and to careful management, as it is to the high quality of the output. 

One of the useful institutions in Denmark is the Bureau for Creamery 
Statistics, under the auspices of the Danish Co-operative Creamery Association. 
This Bureau, established in 1898, collects statistics on the cost of fuel and other 
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expenses in connection with the manufacture of butter. At first a great variation 
was found in the cost of fuel at different creameries. A mechanical and engineering 
expert is employed to advise creamerymen in the matter of the installation and 
the economical operation of steam boilers and engines, and a very big saving has 
been effected in the cost of fuel. The same sort of thing has been done in many 
other lines. 

It would be a very easy matter for this association to collect statistics as to 
the cost of fuel per pound of cheese manufactured in the factories belonging to 
the association. A comparison of the cost in different factories would lead to 
investigation on the part of those whose costs were much higher than others. 
The same method of investigation could be applied to other costs. This, it seems 
to me, is a line of work which the Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario 
might very well take up. If you appoint a committee to deal with this subject 
and report at the next convention, you may count on the hearty co-operation of 
the dairy branch at Ottawa in carrying out the investigations. 

The Dairy Division recently undertook to conduct some tests at the Finch 
Dairy Station as to the saving effected by using cold feed water as against water 
heated by the exhaust from the engine. We have not secured sufficient data from 
which to draw definite conclusions, but the tests made would indicate that there 
is A saving when using water heated by the exhaust steam, the heat from which 
would otherwise be wasted, amounting to over 15 per cent., and in some caxes 
more than double that much. In a large factory, this would be an important 
saving during the year, effected at a very small cost, by the installation of a tank 
in which water is heated by having the exhaust from the engine passing through 
it. This tank also supplies hot water for washing and other purposes in the 
factory. We have found a great saving in the use of this device at the Finch 
Dairy Station. We propose to follow up this line of investigation by covering 
different methods of boiler feeding. 

One might go on to discuss the importance of keeping a boiler clean, both 
inside and in the flues, of having .arches properly constructed,and of having 
sufficient draft to secure good combustion, the relation of grate area to heating 
surface, and even the kind of grate to use for different fuels, but we shall pass 
on to one other matter before concluding. 

The increased cost of tinned sheets for the manufacture of cheese vats, 
cream vats, etc., makes the care of such apparatus a much more important matter 
than it has been hitherto. A great many cheese vats are used up in half the 
time they would have been if proper care had been taken to prevent unnecessary 
rusting, or other damage. It is important in the first place, that a cheese vat 
should be cleaned as soon as possible, as the strong acid of the whey has some 
corroding effect on the tin. To my mind, one of the strongest arguments in favor 
of the use of the curd sink, is that it permits the vat to be cleaned earlier in 
the day, and the vat is not exposed to the action of salt which is put on the curd, 
or to damage caused by forks and other utensils used in handling the curd. 
I have always been rather in favor of completing the process in the vat, or at 
least on racks in the vats, as against the use of the sink for small factories, but 
if the present cost of cheese vats is to continue, it is worth while considerine 
the use of the curd sink, even in small factories, for the sake of saving the cheese 
vat. When a cheese vat is out of commission for the season, it should be thoroughly 
greased with some non-drying oil or fat, such as lard or cheap vaseline, turned 
upside down and the bottom painted, so as to prevent rust both inside and out. 
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It is worth while making sure also that the steam pipe under the pan is of gal- 
vanized iron and not ordinary black iron, as there will be very much less rusting 
of the vat where galvanized pipes are used. 

With the cost of labor increasing all the time, machinery and other devices 
for the saving of labor, becomes more important. We shall have to pay more 
attention to the planning of our factories so as to avoid unnecessary steps or 
unnecessary handling, and thus reduce the labor to the lowest possible minimum. 
In the eastern part of the province, there could be a very great saving of labor 
by combining a number of factories in many localities, but that is another matter 
and it is bound up to some extent, with the question of good roads. 

I have not attempted to go into these matters in any detail. My object 
is rather to draw attention to them with a view of having some organized effort 
made to study the problems involved, so that the possibilities of economies in 
the dairying industry may be brought definitely to the notice of all concerned. 


THE NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL OF CANADA. 


A National Dairy Council, representative of the whole Dominion, was formed 
as a result of a Dominion Dairy Conference called at the direction of the Federal 
Minister of Agriculture and held in Ottawa on November 25 to 28, 1918. 

A report of the above conference, including an outline of basis of organization 
adopted for National Dairy Council, can be secured by writing to the Dairy Division, 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Instead of reporting the references to the Council made by several speakers 
at the Annual Conventions of the Eastern and Western Ontario Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciations, it has been thought well to present the following information regarding 
the Council. 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT DoMINIoN DAtry CONFERENCE. 


Whereas the present prosperity of agricultural communities has been largely 
brought about by the growth of the creamery and cheese-making industries: 

Be it resolved that in order to safeguard the dairy industry, steps be at once 
taken to organize a National Dairy Council, and that all dairy organizations repre- 
sented at this meeting be included in the organization, and also any other dairy 
organizations that may be formed and are eligible to send representatives to a 
National Dairy Council. 

The special committee to which this resolution was referred brought in the 
following report. 

IREPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


Your Committee beg to recommend that the National Dairy Council be com- 
posed of two representatives from each Province, one representative from each 
Province to be a producer of milk, and that they add to their numbers as follows: 

Four representatives of the cheese industry, three from the East and one from 
the West. 

Three representatives of the butter industry, two from the East and one from 


the West. 
Three representatives of the milk distributors, two from the Hast and one from 


the West. 
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Three representatives of the milk and cream producers for city trade, two from 
the East and one from the West. 

Two representatives of the ice-cream manufacturers, one from the East and 
one from the West. 

One representative of the condenseries. 


OBJECTS OF THE COUNCIL. 
The objects of the Council shall be: 


The consideration and advancement of all matters tending towards the im- 
provement of the Dairy Industry in Canada, including Production, Manufacture, 
Transportation, Storage, Marketing, ete. 

(a) By analyzing proposed legislation and regulations both provincial and 
federal, and assisting in obtaining such legislation and regulations as will be bene- 
ficial to the Dairy Industry. 

(b) By emphasizing through interprovincial co-operation the importance of 
the industry and to obtain for it the position it deserves as the most technical and 
complicated branch of Agriculture. 

(c) By encouraging the adoption throughout Canada of uniform standards 
for dairy products. 

(d) By the holding of meetings, the distribution of literature, and by system- 
atic advertising, inform the general public in regard to the food value of cairy 
products. 

(e) By encouraging production, uniform standards of grading and by co-opera- 
tion in marketing, assist in developing a better trade for Canadian dairy products. 

(f) To co-operate with the railways in securing the best conditions for trans- 
portation, and a just equalization of charges therefor. 

(g) To carry on any business which may seem to the Council capable of being 
earried on in furtherance of the objects above set out. 

Full particulars as to officers, Constitution and By-laws, programme of activi- 
ties, etc., can be secured by writing to Nationa! Dairy Council, Ottawa, Ont. 


Ontario was represented at the Dominion Dairy Conference by the following: 
Mr. Geo. A. Putnam, Director of Dairying, Toronto; Prof. Lund, Bacteriologist, 
0.A.C., Guelph; Prof. Dean, Dairy School, Guelph; L. A. Zufelt, Dairy School, 
Kingston; Frank Herns, Chief Dairy Instructor, Western Ontario, London; G. G. 
Publow, Chief Dairy Instructor, Eastern Ontario, Kingston: John Scott, Official 
Butter Grader, Toronto; J. Bingham, Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ottawa; B. A. Bull, Jersey Breeders’ Association, Brampton; J. P. Griffin, Hol- 
stein Breeders’ Association; C. B. McNaught, Milk Distributors’ Association, 
Toronto; J. D. Laing, Milk Condenseries; S. B. Trainer, Milk Powder Manufac- 
turers, Toronto; E. H. Stonehouse, Milk Producers’ Association, Weston: Mack 
Robertson, Belleville, and W. G. Jackson, Simcoe, Ontario Creamery Association ; 
R. G. Leggett, Newboro; T. A. Thompson, Almonte, and J. A. Sanderson, Dairy- 
men’s Association of Eastern Ontario; James Donaldson, W. G. Medd, and Frank 
Boyes, Dairymen’s Association of Western Ontario. 

At the above Conference, among several resolutions adopted, was the following, 
which are recommendations only and refer to: (1) Commercial grades for cheese. 
(2) Commercial grades for butter. (3) Grades for cream. (4) Standard tempera- 
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ture at which cream should be pasteurized for buttermaking. 
of dairy by-products. 


(5) Pasteurization 


RESOLUTION CoveRING ScorE CARD FOR CHEESE AND BUTTER. 


Whereas, there is a lack of uniformity in the scoring of butter and cheese 
throughout Canada, and, j 

Whereas, the adoption of uniform score cards and certificates would benefit 
the dairy industry. 

Be it resolved, that the following score cards and grade standards be adopted 
for general use throughout Canada and that all score cards of this form bear 
the heading “‘ Canadian score cards for butter or cheese.” 


SCALE OF POINTS FOR SCORING CHEESE. 


(1) Flavour, 45. (2) Texture, 25. (3) ‘Cléseness; 15. 
Acidy. . Stiff. Loose. 
Fruity. Corky. Ragged holes. 


Rancid. Mealy. Gas or pin holes. 
Tainted. Coarse. Swiss holes. 
Cowy. Weak. 
Weedy. Lumpy. 
Bitter. Basi. 
Gassy. 
Heated. 
(4) Colour, 10. (5) Finish, 5. 

Streaky. Rough edges. 

Wavy. Crooked ends. 

Mottled. Soft rinds. 

Acid cut. Mouldy. 

High. Dirty. 

Light. Box. 


Total, 100 points. 


GRADES FOR CHEESE. 

Special Grade— ; 

Score, 94 to 100 points. Minimum for flavour, 41 points. 
I'irst Grade— 

Score, 92 and under 94 points. Minimum for flavour, 39 points. 
Second Grade— 

score, 87 and under 92 points. Minimum for flavour, 37 points, 
Off Grades— 

Score, under 87 points and under 37 points for flavour. 


‘ SCALE OF POINTS FOR SCORING BUTTER. 


(1) Flavour, 45. (2) TELtUre.s lb. (3) Incorporation of 


Flat. Weak. Moisture, 10. 
Heated. Salvy. Leaky. 
Weedy. Greasy. Free moisture. 
Sour. Brittle. Milky brine. 
Stale. Overworked. 
Metallic. 

(4) Colour. 10. (5) Salting, 10. (6) Packing, 10. 
Too light. Too light. Poorly packed. 
Too high. Too heavy. Poorly printed. 
Uneven. Undissolved. Poorly wrapped. 


Total, 100 points. 


Poorly nailed. 
Poorly finished. 
Dirty. 
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GRADES FOR BUTTER, 

Special Grade— 

Score, 94 to 100 points. Minimum for flavour, 41 points. (Must be from pasteurized 

cream.) 

First Grade— 

Score, 92 and under 94 points. Minimum for flavour, 39 points. 
Second Grade— 

Seore, 87 and under 92 points. Minimum for flavour, 37 points. 
Off Grade— 

Score, under 87 points and under 37 points for flavour. 

The Committee recommends that official grade certificates shall be issued only on 
butter made from effectively pasteurized cream. 


GRADE STANDARDS AND GRADE DESCRIPTIONS OF CREAM, 


TABLE CREAM. 


This grade shall include any lot of sweet, clean, flavored cream bought for 
re-sale for household use. The acidity of this cream shall not be more than 
.18 per cent. at the time of grading. The term “Table Cream” may be supple- 
mented by the terms “Inspected” or “ Extra Special” as the initial purchaser 
may in each case uniformly adopt. 


CREAM FoR BuUTTERMAKING. 


Special Grade. 


This grade shall include any lot of cream which is fresh and clean in flavor, 
of a uniform consistency and fit for making into special grade butter. The acidity 
of cream in this grade shall not be more than .3 per cent. (three-tenths of one 
per cent.) at the time of being graded at the creamery where it is to be manu- 
factured into butter. 

First Grade. 


This grade shall include any lot of cream which is reasonably fresh and clean 
in flavor, of a uniform consistency and fit for making into butter of this grade 
without the addition of acid neutralizing agents. Its acidity shall not be more 
than .5 per cent. (five-tenths of one per cent.) at the time of grading at the 
creamery where it is to be manufactured into butter. 


Second Grade. 


This grade shall include any lot of cream that does not meet with the re- 
quirements specified for the next higher grade; which is bitter, stale, musty 
metallic, or otherwise unclean in flavor. 


PASTEURIZATION ‘OF CREAM FOR BUTTERMAKING. 


Moved by H. H. Dan, and seconded by L. A. Zursgnt, that, whereas bacteria 
under modern conditions of creamery buttermaking, play so very important a part 
in determining the flavor of the butter, which is regarded as forming about one- 
half of its value; and, 

Whereas, pasteurization has been found to be the most practicable means of 
controlling bacteria and enzymes in milk and cream, thereby improving the flavor 
and keeping quality of butter; and, 
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Whereas, the expense of such pasteurization is not such as to prevent its 
immediate and general adoption by creamery butter manufacturers ; 

Resolved, that this Dominion Dairy Conference hereby recommends the 
system known as pasteurization of milk or cream in the manufacture of all butter 
made in Canada and urges its adoption at once, by all creameries which are not 
already using this method. The standard temperature of 170 degrees Fah. holding 


for ten minutes. 


ComMPULSORY PASTEURIZATION OF DaAtry By-Propvucrts. 


It was moved and seconded, That, whereas tuberculosis of swine is shown by 
statistics to be increasing from year to year, and is now causing serious losses to 
Canadian farmers; and, 

Whereas, this disease in swine is derived almost entirely from tuberculous 
eattle, chiefly by feeding the hogs on unpasteurized dairy products; 

Be it resolved, that the by-products of cheese factories and creameries should 
be rendered harmless by pasteurization before removal from such factories for 
feeding purposes, and that the Dominion Government be requested to make it 
compulsory to pasteurize all dairy by-products. Carried. 


| 
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THE DAIRY SCHOOLS. 


DAIRY SCHOOL, 0. A. COLLEGE, GUELPH, 
SESSION 1919. 


The registrations at the Dairy School in connection with the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College for the various courses of 1919, were as follows: 


Pn reeeiion un SeLACLOLY .COUTShO ue oe worse ec dae where aes Walaa care c 43 
Warm sal Ey se OUTeWCCKS « COUTSC Ras tals cer aie ol Soraya sao ude (elecethe ee | 
CO W-LESUID amen Grete raere sree tae Te ee) aie ts aie boat © ou is aces anniaudiiyanek Paro te ase 30 
[CG-Creammanaesol CACheGSe eq) an sices Sas are ers eisai se wwe Wks bilan gale, uae 14 
PRE Chay pat baked sd mie Oey ot 2009 es ee PU en he eno oe ae ie oy aera eee ere 8 

2 


RTL ITNETE OS ar Cl eae eer ote eet AL ERC re Mee. ol, ho hus, cheb cahahene Wogan diba 


The Staff of Dairy Instructors was: 


Pit. wWEAN, B.S:Al 221.5% Professor of Dairy Husbandry. 

R. Harcourt, B.S.A. ..... Professor of Dairy Chemistry. 

A. L./ Gipson, B.S.A. ..... Lecturer in Dairy Chemistry. 

De JONES. BiSsAs oes: Professor of Dairy Bacteriology. 

Loge JUND od. 0A loos Fes Lecturer in Dairy Bacteriology. 

Mee ENLCKINNEY. <2. .... Instructor in Cheesemaking. 

CFEOMILRAVISI Se hes ss tee Instructor Hand and Power Cream Separators; also in Boiler, 
Engine, Piping, Soldering, ete. 

(ty SoU Wee ae, Ree Wee ee Instructor in Buttermaking and Ice-cream making. 

Piel UAVIS. So. 0AL rae Instructor in Milk and Cream Testing. 

Mics DELLE MILDARB <s..05 2 Instructress in Farm Buttermaking and Farm Dairy, Soft and 


Fancy Cheesemaking. 


Of the Factory Course students, thirty-six wrote on the final examinations, 
all of whom passed except three, who will be required to take supplemental exams 
in dairy chemistry and bacteriology. Twenty-eight passed the examinations in 
cow-testing and are qualified to act as Official Supervisors for testing cows officially. 

Great interest was taken in the prizes offered by the Ayrshire, Holstein and 
Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Associations for the best judges of dairy cattle; also, 
in the competitions for proficiency and manufacturing prizes, given by a number 
of dairy firms who are interested in the Dairy School. The number of prizes has 
been increased for the 1920 classes. We hope to make this feature more attractive, 
so as to induce a larger number of students to attend, and also in order to attract 
a better class of students. In order that we might accommodate larger cla=ses 
and give better instruction, we need very badly, increased accommodation and 
larger money appropriations for this work. We hope the dairymen of Ontario will 
assist us in securing much needed buildings and equipment, commensurate with 


the great dairy industry of this Province. 
H. H. Dean. 
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EASTERN DAIRY SCHOOL, KINGSTON, 
SESSION 1919. 


Officers and Staff. 


Director—GrorGE A. PuTNAM, B.S.A., Toronto. 
Superintendent—L. A. ZureLt, Kingston. 


Staff of Lecturers and Instructors. 


DAY AURELT oe ee en ee Dairy Lectures. 

Woe ECON NEL tt Laie ee Professor of Dairy Bacteriology. 
W..L. Goopwin, M.A. .......6.... Professor of Dairy Chemistry. 

Js, AS HCHLING etnies eae Instructor in Cheesemaking. 
'W:7G: SGQARDINER™. 4. kt. Sas eee te Assistant in Cheesemaking, 

J. Ac? CRAIG? Eno tne te eee Instructor in Buttermaking. 
CHAS) (DC LIINN pe Se at rene Assistant in Buttermaking. . 

J BU ROU res sale EN cee ents Instructor in Separators. 


See he a eee Instructor in Milk Testing. 


The attendance at the Eastern Dairy School for 1919 was as follows: 
Long Course for Diplomas, Jan. 1st to March 20th 8% 


oeceereere eee ee eee 


Short Course for Creamery Managers, March 38rd‘to 8th .......... 22 
Instructors’ «Course, March «24th ito w2oth es. 2) eee ee, 19 
Total ese ES ay a ds ce ee te ee eee ene 69 


Seventeen students wrote on the final examinations and all but two obtained 
a very creditable standing and will be granted diplomas after six months successful 
management of a creamery or cheese factory. 

The Short Course for butter makers was a most enthusiastic one and no 
doubt will have far reaching effects. This course proved so popular that the 
students made a request that it be repeated again next session and, 1f possible, given 
a permanent place in the School Calendar. From the peculiar conditions which 
prevail in Eastern Ontario, it would appear that our regular long course for 
diplomas must be supplemented by short courses of from one to two weeks duration 
in order to reach the vast number of makers who cannot afford, or think they 
cannot afford the expense of a longer term. 


EASTERN Datry ScHooL CREAMERY. 


Owing to the operation of the Creamery during the entire year, we have been 
in a position to obtain valuable information for the improvement of Ontario 
creamery butter. This information is being passed on to the creamerymen with 
the result that the general quality of the butter made in Hastern Ontario is steadily 
improving. 

Whilst the creamery may not make a very large return in actual profit, yet 
it would be difficult indeed to estimate its value to the creamery industry at large. 
This fact is being more and more appreciated by the creamerymen, and we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the information we have been able to impart 
is bringing in a substantial revenue through a higher standard of quality. 


CREAMERY STATEMENT FOR YEAR 1918. 


Total-amount, of putter Madman ee ey eee 131,058 Ibs. 
Total receipts. i ee cee eh eRe RS Soe re oe ee ee $60,937 37 
Average price paid patrons per Ib. of fat ................... 52M4c. 
Manufacturing (charges. 3: oo. ec ee eee $4,971 74 


L. A. ZuFELT, Superintendent. 
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, 


To His Honour Sir JOHN STRATHEARN HENDRIE, C.V.O., a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Militia of Canada, etc., etc., etc., 


Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontarto. 


I have the pleasure to present herewith for the consideration of Your Honour 
the Report of the Live Stock Branch of the Department of Agriculture for 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. S. HENRY, 


Mimster of Agriculture. 
Toronto, 1919. 
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Annual Report of the Live Stock Branch 
1918 


To tHe HoNouraBLe Gro. 8. HEnrRy, 


Minister of Agriculture. 


Sir,—I hereby transmit the Annual Report of the Live Stock Branch for the 
year 1918. It contains the financial statement of the Ontario Provincial Winter 
Fair for the year 1918; report of Ontario Stallion Enrolment Board; report of 
co-operative shipments of pure-bred live stock; financial statements and lists of 
officers of the Live Stock Association and addresses delivered at annual meetings 
of the Live Stock Associations. 


Faithfully yours, 


R. W. WADE, 
Director. 


ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD 
ROTEL sd eee soak sla s a a ee ois oie sie am epson LiEvutT.-CoL. R. McEwen, London. 
JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. 
F. C. GREENSIDE, V.S., Guelph. 
Peter CHRISTIE, Manchester. : 
BELO a tng ara Wilt ace AO se weieisn 6's are Wideas R. W. WabdeE, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


Ontario Provincial Winter Fair 


Following are a number of comparative tables of attendance, gate.receipts, and 
entries for a series of years; also the regular annual statement of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending January 31st, 1919:— 


ATTENDANCE. 
1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Brida ve sc. en eee OU aC a abate ee 1,195 
Saturdayy 1s) .4 clo eeeeae ee 2.550 3/914 4,287 1,794 790 
Monday. sco. B COG malice omen 5, 827 7,063 7,985 Doo0 3,410 
Tuesday ...+- 6,391 8,210 NBR Cea 11,629 8,228 8,994 Delile 
Wednesday 12,235 15,327 12,128 12,612 12,470 13,812 3,985 
Thursday 9,587 138,180 5,050 6,915 ‘8,711 8,022 1,329 
Rridayui <tc s 3,090 eno De eR Dare Paring Cet Rte Pete Binge Mt), BA 
Total ... 35,009 40,983 Ua i: 42,628 41,681 37,952 12,629 
Gate Receipts. $3,689.50 |$4,622.40 [$4,219.40 |$4,363.00 [$4,504.00 |$4,959.45 |$2,769.70 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, 1910-1918. 
take 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
HORSES: | 
Ciydesdsie {1.6.50 eae 141 164 128: ).0202%% 1440 L719 40 Wb Sa ee 
Shirew.t eet ee Le 12 11 10 6 T | 8 5 9g 
POFGNETLON oases ees ele ere raters ie evatetelets 48 48 35 28 27 32 42 
HACKney notte cee 18 21 13 27 27 44 po 35 36 
Standard-Bred ......... 17 16 12 11 14 33 28 36 24 
Thoroughbred ......... 14 8 6 ne 16 12 31 Be 18 
BODY 2 ore oe etare oe 6 15 13 a 5) 14 30 12 20 15 
Heavy Draft 2.w) es. 35 38 By) 45 31 dl 34 24 43 
Saddies Horses 034s eaeu so Cee pale ae aia crete eee eae alg aati Steeia mee Ol eee 
248 274 266 | 373 | 287 | 3761 302 | 338; 398 
BEEF CATTLE: 
Shorthorn ...... ro iate heen 36 39 34 47 44 62 82 ve Siena (iy) 
Hereford: ..:... Neen Rie 3 21 16 12 13 13 ot 19 43 70 
Aberdeen-Angus ....... 8 6 7 Il 6 19 |} 27 Pal 38 
Galligway acer ee 1933 4 6 4 8 BV eee ges loge: oh elacie 40 
Grades or “Cross)-3.4- 2...) 51 48 44 58 83 83 67 al 40 
Amateur -Class ........ 62 36 31 21 40 OTM oes 6 aes Ags 
Export Steers. ......... 10 5 6 6 Oar ess Le ee ee 
Dressed Carcasses ..... Live sale eee PP ee ra CI Pee Are cis) le a 
Inter-County- Baby «Beet id F..Ps ae core we 1a eiwcoes hie cs geen» ete eneton fn ote aie wae 3 5 
218 154 140 | 160; 203 | 258] 185 | 1781 260 
DAIRY CATTLE: 
MHOTtCHOrn ys eo ee ree eee 1 I 2 6 4 6 4 5 7 
AYVYSNITOF Ae eee: oat 10 22 19 LG ely. 53 4} 36 43 
FLOStei nis ss cae stra. 26 34 37 34 27 72 34 39 51 
TETSCYG oe eee Gen. eae 3 14 13 4 24 19 25 
GPa Cera, tne en crue, 5 5 8 9 11 11 ita 6 8 
a SV A8 62 693) 79 721 346! 114. )o T0osh 134 


_1919 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ENTRIES, 1910-1918.—Continued. 


1910 
SHEEP: 
Otay Old) wettest ewe. 6 52 
GE TLGCO Tl el ed oy Se) elk pBiciersst at 38 
PELGI CORLEY Sie ee Saisie st os. 44 
Oxtord=DOWwls Gs: once. s 32 
SHPOPSHITOS oe ckee 3 an os 31 
PULL UL Wille oes aks ace 26 
Moarset, Horn. eat ke ok 19 
Hampshire and Suffolk.. 8 
Grade ‘or’ Cross 3:78... ie 
dee 
SHEEP CARCASSES: 
COLE WOLGS oo lecpieiccsutsrecs 13 
EADCO Mee onn om citaree een 9 
PIOLCRSLEC Bae hated suss.k.0 shea. > 14 
PISPOTG-DOW I ome eee see 10 
SRPODSnITS = Aas te ce fies 11 
POUL OU Wil oe et css 3 9 
TIOTROC) ELOUIIE: netctiae ess 11 
Hampshire and Suffolk.. 1 
Grade or? Crosse 2. ..cs 0s 33 
ala he 
SWINE: 
OTR BUITO Gt chs sie vg wae 66 
BGrkShITe echt ks we hs are ral 
SRAUINV ORL sees ciecs «ites ss 31 
Chester. White .3.05s..: 19 
Any Other Breed ...... 58 
Grade or. \Cross ....... 
Bacon, Hogs, Pure Breed. 31 
Bacon Hogs, Grade..... 20 
Carecasses, Pure Breed... 23 
Carcasses, Grade ....... 7 
Butchere HOPS eis cas eileicas cee 
Carcasses, Butcher Hogs)|........ 
Farmers’ Sons, Special. |........ 
336 
PSTN earn aii Path oie be eho es 148 
POULTRY 
COW ABS Rarely sp s'0.c/o usr e!sth 2 6. as 3,542 
Turkeys & Water Fowl. 449 
FIL COU SE  rricta eae ke secon cts 443 
PGttetOCKn. o.oo cea ae. ot 48 
WTI CV ON ee ot. seca oer es 13 
Selling Class .......... 331 
Dressed Poultry ........ 178 
PAVITSIGUSe Sai. sim iae ces cae 
5,004 
JUDGING COMPETITION: 
Ogu late acon cece ee aus 250 
Inter-County Teams ....|...ccece 
250 


1911 | 1912 
54 43 
45 45 
30 25 
55 35 
36 re 
54 38 
17 15 
14 11 
66 69 

371 | 322 
16 10 
9 il 

5 7 
14 3 
6 8 
14 10 
8 7 

3 4 
31 30 
106 90 
61 40 
70 42 
30 17 
22 18 
30 26 
24 16 
18 9 
21 11 
17 8 
293 | 187 
138 | 186 
3,577 | 3,296 
379 | 298 
455 | 435 
18 38 
18 18 
323 | 251 
273 | ~~ ‘159 
5,043 | 4,495 
293 | 242 
293 242 


1913 


eeeeee 
e@oeeerve 


274 
250 


1914 | 1915 
52 62 

44 36 

38 33 

52 56 

55 61 

63 50 

18 26 

19 35 

90 63 
431| 422 
14 14 
11 6 

6 7 

12 11 

14 13 

16 9 

9 6 

4 5 

43 11 
129 92 
62 72 

36 60 

22 36 

23 40 

8 34 

31 48 

19 40 

YAN ect 

19 34 
138s 

ah often 23 
eee 22 
pei 6 
250| 415 
337| 331 
3,311) 4,198 
378| 346 
474| 558 
28 46; 
13 201 
147; 229! 
228| 185 
4,579| 5,582 
250! 195 
A ae 54! 
250| 249 


1916 


eoeoere 


82 
208 


eonnee 


5,490 


124 
63 


187 


1917 


eoeeee 
eves es 


6,113 
145 


60 
205 


1918 


140 
63 


| crc ee | ee en | | 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Of the Ontario Provincial Winter Fair, for the year ending January 31st, 1919. 


Receipts. 
Levislative «cram trys sews celle ret heres See ee aes eeteern ek ueireei ts austere -- $12,000 
Federal ‘grant: s..5 cscs se roe eles Fue ae ee de Sin daneee meee tere ae tte er seein atateee ate oie anette 5,000 
Grants: 

Horse ‘Breeders’. Associations. 2:5... 35 2 occ te ote e Wasie thease = oe es we ee 1,550 
Canadian Clydesdale Breeders’ Association ........ we $1,500 00 
Canadian, Shire Associations.%.<. .....--etieeeeiete ents of 50 00 

Cattle - Breeders’ Associations, 25 ccc. oa. sca tae wise cts aac mcr e eieie ae ieee ates 2,185 
Canadian Ayrshire | Associations <x...) ante cies s creas ele $300 00 
Dominion sshorthorn.Association.....uses wesc ss 500 00 
Hereford’ Breeders’ Association ......:...0.ccccccccens 250 00 
Aberdeen Angus Association, 1917 and 1918 .......... 410 00 
Holstein-Priesian. Association=..-. .< smn Gees 725 00 

Ontario Sheep: ‘Breeders’ -Association ~. . .: Gen a crestsate ec oon eters see teioler 300 

Swine™.Breeders’*"Associations., 25% 5. Sc. etek ott whe eed sii eeleee bes Pte cos eee 275 
Ontario Large Yorkshire. Society ...........c,.2.s«. $100 00 
Ontario Berkshire Breeders’ Society ...........e.+0% 100 00 
Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association ................ 75 00 

Subvyention=to ‘seeds,“19 1 %eand 1918 te oy. c cette sotetster ste eters cleete ete atetere rene 752 
Concessionsvat: Wairoa cs conn s whe teen ees te oe oF s)6 ac hice 'siahs 6 one eee Eee 384 
Gate Receipts: 3525. 25 cb sree Bete Se wie the tid are’ oo !a'e eacue Peace cnt sehr anche ates een erences 2,769 
Bnitry: Pees Soke. 8 vee ela ee cucrste come ate Dea Let aetletee ne ee Sa eb atet oer Neo el a eee 6,937 

FLOTSGS 2k Be Se Be DI ee OR re PAN ea ae Pete ct pe eerie $782 15 

HIOTsessStalls 2a? oie caine (iu ae na enc ap eeetenette cin tae eer tees 311 00 

CATES 2 Pri a ets teenie hee een ot ary act Re a 869 91 

Sheep. fs GR We hehe ok Poss ere we oe NG eta cere caren ecco tan om ae 514 75 

SWINC Gere al ees ere eee ae non en ne, een eee creeds meee 349 15 

1,100 0) Beane open A pilin ira Warten Spe caprlls ONT A Relea ay pt lab tine Sid ae we a 21 85 

JUGSING Meee ate area ee ka kone PERE EY Si ears West £9 141 00 

H6Cds.- Se ee a ae Se rd ee Ct aL I Obes ORR ee Rte ae sane 306 14 

PO ULtrey ccaes veks ore ale Pre ore oe ee eee ate een near cce een an eee ree a 3,099 88 

Pomltry -Membpersnipsis.e es ee cic tei oe tee siete tater erets Se 542 00 

Advertising .in-premium list. and catalogue =e l a: sees es eens 1,156 
— Proceeds ) Of -Catalofues (e..7-< osc, bcs w'ese 6 aie Cis. 5 hUeTe ale wiole anete es eeeneneece nt a a ene teen 152 
Proceeds of swine: Carcasses sje eee Se a ee cs eas ie ae eee eer 2,497 
Proceeds: ofisheep carcasses... 5 25/5 404s s 2 shines civ Gee Me ec e ee Cale ates oe 1,100 
Proceeds ‘of. dressed poultry. 0 Se aks oo Bal oe cee Serene Oe oe Chee 879 
Proceeds OL vSEGdS ood s else wo elk ete ie aries ca SPAT ave oe Pole ae eet ase TSN tee cee 784 
Refund, i prize MONS weet. Learns SH os ae shee ier wee ogee a eel ee eee ee eee 85 
HINtrys Tees 1G 1 es Pe eerste ie ane a ietetale ths ee Cccee ama Metae siete a Races eee 17 
Donation “for: dressed «poultry. iH. oie. Cabeie clo Ik ests ore cue cee ee. ee ee 50 
Saletottdoal se Ge Oks re cae ac ete Siac lee a oes aie eee er re 14 
Sale} of seeds; 31917 Aes. Sie Gite at Ast Picks oo Co te SOc is Ee ee ier oy eu, cee ee 4 
Sale of baskets .......... Ate wba cal Tally. Gh car te OEM deh OAPs cat Lee eee 5 
Roots and -ensilage® sa 052 os bbe ces ne oki oe thane os ager eke eee eee ss nes, En ete ’ 136 
Reltnd, -labor scAGCOUN teh Fra ules aug cad teem cee ies Hes ee he er are Ot ne ee ee 6 
Proceeds offs milk Ae rc cists se cere aes ea ee he cic cal te ah Fe ee eee 886 
EXXPTess! ON COME Fe ae es A a eres Pre Ri See cee eho ne eee 8 
Debit balance jos. a. see pare Alyn: WE Uae eis ah eiglg Stan nt eae hte cae abstr en ie Ga tetoeen sees eae 6,095 
TOC oie a’ a in veces ate Tale See US Ole ore Thao Rate eRe sotae cat ere eee ee $46,335 
Expenditures. 

Balance due. Treasurer. as pert last-report +... oi. waa eee nts a ee $238 
POUL Y= JU GES. eco oe cok ecoce tayo yd tee Cae Sonal sev Leia Tee eget te & each ney nee 834 
LAVOE: StOCK YJ UO as ao a5 Sie Se eis ore POE BUNT go Oa Ren Ee ae ren cri 2 Pa eC a 636 
GOUT ASO Le gies aise hs ie aoerd etal o ocean sue Wie tata fe ea ie cee anes Fae Ce ree 60 
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1919 LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION. aay 
WR ee etn sere et Gio oka aos eee © ATi TEES ia ate Siete TE FC ho ne Bie wees atk weee Sia ety: o's 122 25 
LaTOAC LOTS Gk DETISES te cratti eie doce sre toh Dunia delice rsteen: © nado oss  slnleccik wiele suate 1,243 95 
ELOe Ed imate COLO TOTO. 0. cere ie ecto rete cc eee dhs cas pie an ECG ale ae 0 6! aie ws 76 85 
Peer BCLOL Summ LUTICILCOILS Meme oe ies iene tre ae en een Oe 2 oes Or 8 hE ee as wie ae ohare we, She stainiere ce 398 32 
Pee PST OSS Wl ais setae ta’ sia in ae Pet TRE Stee eat diet Serato ate bs Settee L aes ee ale Sib ews 32 34 
MERCIA Oey le Saccie a chicks Sie sie Se ee a ee oon ee ee ee Bea tte Rae Be Pc 7 80 
Pra ee ORC CLIELE POUL SMe ree ere See ore reise are lk @ ila rete trangia hia S aererenk eee ence ovele Sale we els 9 85 
LEE ih 2 0 Pak cepa Rint, Bet, asd ye DRA PO Ra ae By Rees NTT a EY ae States tin at eetias Fae 96 00 
ELEDACOROTMLLOION Crete = sat Grint ce tiec ciclo CW eter ei ala) chal ose che Uietoleieve bine! Bisteldio alec duhe 73 55 
RO RESe Me a IE oor eee ee cia cre a tae a eee eta els ate a clo ew ele oho wwla ein o 225 88 
REL LOLA a LS 1d te ee eye tee Ce ee a rice. Me tel ae eT MET Meee ovale w RUG LSE SE's Gagne 681 91 
ST Teme HOCUS tients tats a Mi sats ordi i SANS) ake cab LPR T Ie Pei Saale witia'clea’s sides c'e's oe Wie 782 38 
RT VRE COB CPE GPM re catty. aoe cre toe Sas te a sac ete pha atts ears ONS hte ha VCR oe oe le a We abs 99 96 
Je toheVe WMG Ess Seem MRT ey 7 825 heer. eR RORY weak Ed RA ALA tg a Oc GOR ar ree RN oP RTI 160 88 
Pa COC KR LOO ern ete h er chstere cr schae Sct cet ehd wera te Stee TEV deo re dusts wares Ge lelovatel ec 163 59 
REE OMIT D) Oiete See tanec ie eons ahs Raye eR a Creo eed or ae, och abet: aie wit hel PUR 463 20 
CAROL D LOS mae ota te tate: so atctel ohcvlhe tn aot econ ernie Hees elas Ch are alae eRe © as 181 25 
EA Ie Ee ALONG eee ete nce aia Bekele or dra latte Pire alee Tone ace nib Malad amlewedweiec naan 338 05 
BELTS a SLOG Ke UC LL reetere a tee ice Oke ex ona wo ee eta PT euch ic eens ie Whe bia tare ore de ac Heve 821 40 
BerHeUCL Vani CLs teeedet fortes Aice Wie At Sik, o eI edo ecm CEA Ea dese ee eo Eales Mialpiicd ewe 1,020 30 
SetlM OO IMEILOUD Mcic tte eee ae Cis tenis ordi siear ne oR eee ete e iia ota Oh wal war eee. 8 101 50 
BERR EL SUS CEL COMMtR ST es 680 cot ato 0200 Ses oer Phe a cies brace ay ePae Cok ACTOR OME aonale Seat a ual @ Loe a Rialy Waaies 176 75 
PSB SES CCOE CODALEMION 6 oii let oon Geer ane alalate @ olcheld bal cad aie eh va ered eo eeadiplav aie eithess 112 44 
EL GEIT ON OY es Ath ace ete ie. cr rie seh. ihe Bes ae ale eta ods ore me 6 cthae ote sie ciclaats bei 24,025 75 
PA OT SOS ae ate ee teehee oo ata rctuteie Uke Gg atte opie Loren OM cab aA HER Acts $5,495 00 
Dairyacattle.<.. <...4% Se gible aie ie ds Mlepale otNSIS ow den hata ege ot Faure. sas 2,457 00 
FRCOL CALUION foe cca oh SA ae sas dh ietel eel oe tee eho ele a a Diet ETE S seb ore 3,374 00 
SILGOD Seether celal sic s So wee 4 eb one bie ee shite te sia areata e Mamta 3,156 00 
SOV 1 Cree ey of eras cr ree ate, St fares ANS Cee cise a a Btls be oS a 2,087 00 
SSC MRT ete ear aial ebay Tae Ch AIe SUIT eA Ce Trees at 1,115 00 
We Cit cg haa 2 ore le Cn nscnrid bokeh Spb chee itm ARR Uist cti eA Bie eh CMR eye 465 00 
RCOULLY Mamma taniares cletarct. concuit ie mi ctalal ce eat cePs eicascl Goatees <cthen thee eavhate Otis 4,649 25 
PTT OSBECMEDOULLLY eas seve ic cicero ete Gacniin eet eat et caaticware these arse 435 75 
PL OOT Stee Farm cites eerie ots, tiie eee cei wal tne ane ohets uae Breites 406 75 
‘Holstein-Friesian, Aberdeen Angus and Bright Specials .. 385 00 
DT Oe ene ic htvia se «eek eee titres ea Ris log ae eps ee ase pc ve eset sess 237 50 
TL UMs yal COC cloe se sate aoa ste, ante eins grea, eats « i ae acets wi 8bs ore she Wigie ¢ 4.0.6 elekeve a si eiece oes 
POLEC LI ee DULG I meets 2 iis eta er Be aes ama pers Oe Seats ava ede a hdl nt wie ace) of a ie-a'm ki 1,387 10 
PAPSULT ULICOMEY Oreo cteraee oOo bint snsee nc cit octal NEU Da ees Silas the a tatthe 's* ae Oh eee be. 8 chess veeie ts 111 80 
PA POEUIGUT Salter oc fa: < tad oo 6 aMnehs sie Creche ere Shen oy a rhe oR eo eine aici ane AF Ott si 56 8) orei'ous 1,316 26 
PAP ATILA LI SUC a= hk. sci Ten Oe oud dole erase oats scutesistete abuse Maen eae o cer caus yale Z,000ule 
Piet LAN ee LCI Ores oe ecu Semkshe ao poe eacieetaae Minot aed Pete hia*sl eet dae slene, abate, 962 97 
PATTER LOT OMM RO cena eis Oe RS ater or SRE TarE OER eo age ae tcleUt GG USTOR Se sea MeIN a Metal SUS rea ah eke cat one 15 00 
RUPIGSbrOLUerst (CNSTAVINS ) wir. cis ictaia wictehe see bat oilsrepele in satet dete:a (si atte yaers, © shee Wa ers.4 41 90 
HIG TOL eC KOSSOU.. DOULLEY 045s hics ors ete in ois nv fies Be Atte sO Iiinls egal dp ee 6 879 54 
TRIN IELOD | CAL CASSER 1a ht 2 5 hh oe siete wistentitceye: cletcis iera te hetero he oe cree ale Ghat dig Fe 2,869 70 
ETO ES HOOD LCATCASSOR! vitae cits Oe cl cients eich APL owtintet aia tugs woe sceielerenase @ 1,101 83 
PERE. IUBIVG «cect on die aged Scaan elie Aad ee Mie 4 Be dl Aa kk aap ie en gar a 2o06 
Membership fee, Eastern Canda Live Stock Union ..................-200.- 25 09 
WaxCGm ; fasca ue BOSE® othe i ramege SAR ATES bel WAR 16 8, YSERA Sc RI kh er ARN te diay hs 16 46 
Prec MRCTILE VRLGOS tt or eee has te osc iehtin ls hee tise ne wea pe ease Ris ah broke Neos 66 65 
Straw and shavings, straw, $421:83;. shavings, $203.02-.......6a..-.00s00e5 625 85 
PLOT ar Stat Le LOCOS bec creat tees er ee pen er Pate t Geas Coor anh Se plc besa tem que wages. whee Soe 3 ws okey 53 00 
SPENT LILY Kee IMU cr atta rate at ct aise vette Ie erste er sires Ga ae ass ARNE oP Male bya hie diate a'sia Siete 92 65 
tari. POULLTY @ARSOCIALION,. MEMDETSHIDS: 2.5 cigs nas « cules 66 ew acces 542 00 
ETE CO LIANCOUS Setters fe codes ate cle cut elr ote ateceret al «ie otal cic ik al dete. ce iinte ncecel state pei ths. o-6 ounce 77 45 
EL OUR ae. trae aks wei siete si) cuete chic late ele etarnie eiciy-c ole sverd Sols, alate, hile eae ee ials $46,335 05 
Jno. I. FLATT, R. W. WADE, 


President. Secretary. 


Stallion Enrolment 


SUMMARY FOR THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO SHOWING BY COUNTIES THE 
NUMBER OF THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF STALLIONS ENROLLED 
DURING 1918. 
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Inspection is. necessary every second year until the horse has passed seven years, but this Certificate must be renewed each yeax. 
pant ete eas areeretort Se a a en 


AP P ROVED Enrolment No. 
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OF PURE BRED “y, 
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PYG yyy 


STALLION 
| 
so eesti dete are +. Registered in the 23 ee ee Stud: Book’ as) No..2:..525 
Owned by..___. ete sen See el) Khas P aN ode Melo lool SoA AL IONS BM na ee Foaled in................... 
has been enrelied under THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT. Inspected on the.....____ ~——-—day of 
° DONE AE ERS RS, MES RN oe ae 192 , and found to be sound, of good conformation and 


am animal typical of the breed. 


Reena gin 


THE ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD. 


pein en aeeocerececqrecereemeneewarnsreremnennebaewesemenanenesseenrreratse rere erat entre waeenenenene 


Chairman Secretary 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, the... day oh eat ee ig. ease 
GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 3lst, 1919. 
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Application for Renewal and Transfer on back of Certificate. 
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Inspection is necessary every second year until the horse has passed seven years, but this Certificate must ine renewed each year. 
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PASSED Enrolment No... ..... FORM 1, 


ARAN AR AR AR AR AS 


RS . Eurolment and 7 
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a a “U7; 
rr PURE BRED in, 


BRERA AD 


STALLION 
enone seh ty edt ne Ute) ee ke ROG eveG in the: sae ts TE is 2 ee ee _Stud Book as No..........-. a 
CO WTR I Ba a ON ee de eee. we a Roaledsins:.5.o 
has been enrolled undes THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT. Inspected on the. cccccccessccsessssereneeeees day of 


—-- 19......... and Passed. 


THE ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BOARD. 


Pew ee ann ge 
Dated at Toronto, Ontario, the.......... day" Olfee ee 210 eee 
GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER 3lst, 1919. 
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_ Application 


for Renewal and Transfer on back of Certificate. 
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Inspection is necessary every second year until the horse has passed seven years, but this Certificate must be renewed each year. 
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DEFECTIVE Enrolment No......... FORM 2 = 
Euroluent i : 

oe att oe Dizy lg 
XS OF THE tps 4 | 
PURE BRED 


STALLION es 
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SB Ho Wo he HW We YG 


Pe eT nee Ae OREN AI eRe Snes Registered in theistic susecgenndiaecnmedecrmnnotud Book as No.0... gs 
Owned Bye cies cdennctcnctn tnt ns ost fas aD tagin i eee de O Necro ect ale ames teehee ea da cages ee eee ROBE aitl ae aera - & 
s has been enrolled under THE ONTARIO STALLION ACT  Imspected om the iio ccccccccccccscsccccsseseseceereeenee day of = 
3 i en sel RE old LON ;and: found’ to20..8 einer a. eae 5 aa ee 
i353! = 
{ 5 | THE ONTARIO STALLION ENROLMENT BCARD. & 
Lascapbuiessamatseh tunstiternccclon Mac caabar aT easier sree gee 


Dated at Toronto, Ontario, the creme GAY Of. cece Soc 
GOOD UNTIL DECEMBER R_31st, 1919. 
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Application for Renewal and Transfer on back of Certificate. 


Enrolment INO cmen eee ee sarees cree 
Premium No....... P,P a of Popes a aye 
This'is to.Gertify that thea...0 eee 
Sota iOn ye. iN ecas. snisns ep upnlitgds cents vgttns 4! ales sap aR Re een ee 
Reoistered: in: the. .2 gach ani ete et ee 
SiLICEDOOKIaAS NOs ee ee Hoaledyin...) 4)... 
Owned 12) ARE) RM EA DERE ARR NE MUR RIOD itech 
ON cre leeccacsdiaigsivsdel le civic apenas On eek nota ss 
Recommended by the Premium Inspection Board as a 
Premium Horse for the year 1919 
Canton sate cede ep estas Shana is toate Ane ee ae 


eeew Ch Ree Chere Heese ee = Fee rnereeesrenereeereseseneeeeeterneseorecse 


Secretary 


Co-Operative Car Shipments 


COOPERATIVE SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK. 


Below is given the shipments for the years 1908 to 1918 inclusive, and that for 1918 


in detail: — 


NUMBER IN EACH SHIPMENT. 


Year | Horses. | Cattle. Sheep. Swine | Total. 
UL ietoeiten crs «aes 418 wee aen § 22 74 14 15 125 
Ores eer, 6 ore alsa s 6 25 70 84 4 183 
hid () peers Feceteetre crs eee che ae sie overs 39 bl 36 7 133 
LOL Ue err te coe sca sic cubes 58 51 51 18 178 
a cocite evindis oie 0°8.¢;« bh 45 24 20 140 
Nd an reine rsls- ce s’atefate oie 47 71 107 21 246 
OY Spee, creleters ¢ aiotes s Carers 49 97 34 20 200 
ML eren ets Sista heals wsbisee * 28 104 76 Sei 216 
UCN) Giese ner the ct te cs ete ss 59 185 100 an 366 
DEY ere terre. Via cie the oy ck ee ees 70 269 196 15 550 
UU, Ge ap AsO a er ae ee 67 250 180 4 501 
DETAIL OF CO-OPERATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR 1918. 
Stock. Jatin) Heb: Mare, April.| May. Taher! ctr Lotak: 
| | 
Horses— 
br leg uleG eit staorerornter + skekoete seme 1 10 26 12 4 Gradient cre 59 
Pereherons. ss oiesate se ae eae teres heh Ses if Parle ace & blots teeta peer ras 3 
MGI meer ct oe OO clens ere eens Ol bettas all's, sath'e.s TPE roaierec st oie ciet cee teat 1 2 
PIA OGD YS tia serene ea edeeete alee fredelotel eo sipuatat es MM vce rae War cron ccel a's er oke. heme eee: i 
Thoroughbreds.........seceeeeseloceeee 1h liotsiog al Bc loaal Eel OBA lees 1 
HrenecheCoaCy tele. ve ners vas viele onl eietele's alee s oats LOM SRee tare [aye trtials Serene hare «kee ik 
Cattle— bam Aled sy, 
SOMOTE MOTUS ta aisles ohe acelelecole wl stele ehere 27 26 56 30 10 4 Te 160 
ORGS Riel oe sla ea cce Forno aie 'aae See aeh wrelodae olin eeyeta Leese, Be vase crete les ecnmces 5 6 
PS DerOSEN- ANGUS: 5 hice os eernetsclee 9 1 4 9 AUS to oes es Sl A 42 
FLO LSI OE een cee oie. o tk Mlete. Se ehabes. sa 2 Zero Lidia eats 3 2 10 
RETOLD INL AL a ete ccnltas o ce stave eke + 4 14 (Ont eee Pt ee gs Aa 2 28 
AVIS UIPO es a. flaca atte wleies wiedt) « oieteus Lae ass ae ZORVe SerAla scien eee Soe 3 
CLOW Naas Coa sta s eiece’s ees Fee er ae EMG MEME: ca Pt0G EP eae ec cules ahs eirall sew ctecute Hy 
Sheep— ——— 250 
PRS HIT OS ep eae cares ole wise 6 Drm Glia See  Nernd alg <A ae tele 178 Ran Aa Pe are | OLR A 3 3 
SSS ITE e ct, eee taeete tice aateral sibs aieseias « Teta | area ahate A() a bittna cadets 7 36 90 
PCOS ee erties cee ests ce Cesena a wus co 8 I mA eRe ee ite Mees har roters 1 10 
eT eaten ars 4c eeeceis nis wslaaes Bei ctrrcent later ates Seri bcredtiestos (SPccake eis felare have kare cabin 2 
PROC LL See eee ee cere be wis ect athe ea Bele oecenee Wereln outa alens sia leq @akts 4 4 
Se is ee re cen ee actin Uc ense ore ois Glee re ka wil aoe avele [ote 'e SCPE |e oe ig’ 4. 4 
SL eOTn ETI CRM te are Te AVR enn cose cars| Se Gi atare Sileie'e ek Thicke eneds tie watnie [seed scat gy bar ia 5 
CILGTAG eA ns aes he pens ens 14 12 ah Be get yl ari a agit a a Sal 62 
Swine— —— 180 
PY ORIGIN Ouse iva tlace Betachetatora tate bie aie Sieroter Laer rete etree (Min cel sare g trina ataters I 
eric shire © ccs tn ae ole oka cree eeeil olen aa Ha bras HIP Ra eae Morea RN tre Crater 8 3 
—— 4 
60 79 LED 96 34 25 102 501 
MEIKLE SCORER aCe rec! ESAT hee maar gesiigs Aes 3 6 4 2 1 2 
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IS 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SPACE IN CO-OPERATIVE CAR FOR REGISTERED 
STOCK ONLY. 
R. W. WADE, EsqQ., 
Director Live Stock Branch, 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, TORONTO, ONT. 


Dear Sir,—Kindly reserve space for the stock named hereinafter, in the next ship- 
ment of pure-bred stock for Western Canada. 


ALL STOCK WILL BE ACCEPTED AT THE OWNER’S RISK ONLY. 


CATTLE: —Number in shipment 
Matevor-Memale <P ite ace Georgie y ceue ets xteat oe eened 


Age (in months if under 24 months) 
Breed sees. ce eo eae tee 


eoeceevree rte ere ee ee se ee ew oO 


eececereceererrter ee eee eee eee 


SHEEP: — Number in shipment 
Male:or . Female. osc: 2h. en ee oes be eee 
Weight (including crate) 
Breed 


eoceceer ere er er eee eee eee see 


eececeeoeceereeeestseceoeeereseeeee eee e eee et eee 


SwInE: — Number in shipment 
Mate wor. Hemale ts. Wai see scegthe oie ne Gere eae 
Weight (including crate) 
Breed 


coceoeoeeoreeoeoevreeoer see ee ee © 


oeererecerereeer ee eee eo @ 


oceoereeveeveere ee reece ee ere eer ee eee ee eee eee 


Horses:—Number in shipment 
Male or Female 


eeoeeceeese eee eee ere ee ee & 


oee ec eee ere eee eo este oee reve ee & 


APO Dees eee ee Pee hee teeter thes ae elate ie bareree ieee 
Brees 2 in cco eis ale tte ee ee en ek epeie crane cere 
Space Tequired, wae. ees Oe AAR IAN 1 


A, 
Answer yes. Answer yes. 


The above: stock is to be delivered -te Mr. 2225... <0 < ou eee ee eee 


Ss Bae eat eee Br So ates Ba M SRO on ao CET Railway Station 


e' 0% e 16 efe @ 0 Go 0. 0 6 0 8) © 6 0 © © 6 6 OY <= ue Wel esteem 


The shipper of each horse or horned animal must supply it with first-class halter, 
and tie rope at least six feet long. When the halter or rope above described is not 
supplied by the shippers, one dollar extra will be added to the transportation charges to 
pay for said halter or rope and the trouble of procuring same. 


When the car is ready to go please motify, Mri .2t o acct te eaters ets ee ee : 


PO Rie ee a tay Bi Ot ae ices Ge Oe or & , who will look after shipping in Ontario. 


His nearest. Railwayastation -i8 427.4 40.2 So eee Line of Railroad 


“Ee, 0 6 0 6 © 6.5 648 5.19) ¢)'9. 6 


Charges to be prepaid or collected 


oewoerer ert eee sro eseeeoeereen ese eeee 


I hereby agree to pay for space for stock on above conditions, unless my notice 
cancelling same is received by the Director, Live Stock Branch, before final notices 


regarding shipping this car are mailed, and certify that the above stock is in good health, 
and in a fit condition to be shipped. 


(Signed) 


c 8 © 0 0 8 © 6 0 0 6 e 6 e 00 0 eee 0 6 © 8) 5 6 enje © 0) « © 6 0 6 0 0 6 0 8 ool = o'6 0 be © 0, eae ce) Weer eEN is Sle 


O68, 6 CO @ (OL eo © 61:6 16, “e' 0.0 (6. 0) 10) 6,0)" '0/ 16, ©, 0) .p ©) One) ie) eine. eho. al sen ee 


ALL STOCK MUST BE RECORDED IN THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RECORDS 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES FOR STOCK TO MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND 
ALBERTA IN CO-OPERATIVE CAR. 


The following are particulars of rates charged for registered live stock in Co- 
operative car. These rates include transportation, care and feed during the time stock 
is in car. If it is necessary to ship to some point to meet the car, or if it is necessary 
to re-ship from the main line in the West to the destination, such charges in each case 
will be extra. (Registration certificates in a Canadian National Live Stock Record, 
must be forwarded to Director, Live Stock Branch, for the inspection of the station 
agent at the shipping point.) 


NOTICE TO WESTERN BUYERS. 


When stock is to be re-shipped from Co-operative Car to a point 100 miles or more 
from point of re-shipment, the purchaser must furnish an attendant from the point of 
re-shipment to destination. 


The main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, through Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, is divided into the following sections: 


Section 1, Winnipeg and East thereof. 
rs 2, Bergen to Oak Lake. 
3, Routledge to McLean. 
<3 Ss 4, Balgonie to Aikins. 
5, Swift Current to Bowell. 
6, Suffield to Calgary. 
7, West and North, of Calgary. 


CATTLE. 
BULLS. 
Sec.1. Sec.2. See. 3.- Sec-4. Sec.5. Sec.6. (See. 7, 
Eiders bo 7mos> 6 oe eee $9 00 $10 00 $11 00 $12 00 $13 00 $14 00 $15 00 
Ae UO eee cIN0S: oe feo ee bs oa ee 14 09 15 00 16 00 17.00 18 00 19 00 20 00 
PAROS ATU COV OTS a0. dees aia Selene 18 00 20 00 22 00 24 00 26 00 28 00 30 00 


HEIFERS AND Cows. 


Sec.1. Sec.2. Sec.3. Sec.4. Sec.5: See.6. Sec. 7. 


EINCerit1 2: MOGw at see ee $9 00 $10.00 $11 00 $12 00 $13 00 $14 00 $15 00 

POS ITO tac he texte 122700 ~ 213 “007 94200 “15 00> -16 00" ~ 17700 “18> 60 

ZAwINOS, GANG OVI tou oko et: 15 LO0C eG. 00 seLie00- 8 418. 00" =19°00 220 00) 21-00 
HORSES. 

Sec.1l. Sec.2. See.3. See: 4. Sec.5. See.6. See. 7. 

UEMESDUGCE Shin ccetltins os sir odessa $25 00 $26 00 $27 00 $28 00 $29 00 $30 00 $31 00 

De SPU COM Eis tr Ue wee theresa ai os sO P00 432) 00" = 3450077 36500) 2 238500240. 60) 242: 00 
SHEEP. 


Sec.1. Sec.2: Sec.3. Sec.4. See.5. Sec.6. See 7. 
Weight (including crate). 


UMarce dey 25M OT aici he My Sian cee eae $400 $425 $450 $475 $500 $5 25 $5 50- 
POO IDS EAI OVED cess migrate oncis 4 75 5 00 dD 25 5 50 5 75 6 00 6 25 
PIGS. 


Sec.1. Sec.2. See. 3. Sec.4. ‘Sec.5. Sec.6. See. 7. 
Weight (inc’uding crate). 


WNder Ta0 IDS aan ee aa eres oe wey $5 00 $600 $700 $8 00 $9 00 $10 00 $11 00: 
Rs LCi UC Nee itaga ove ates iy 7 00 8 00 20055 10.00- 0d, O0~ ele 00) 45 00 
DUA age OVC sitaee «kein SbEUOT™ 16°00 2 17 00. 18.00 = ~ 19200220 00 - "21400 


N.B.—Horses will be insured for $200, $500 or $1,000, as shipper requests, at 114%. 
for 20 days. Write below amount of insurance required. 


Incorporated Poultry Associations 


Aylmer Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Beamsville and Lincoln Poultry Association. 

Beaver Valley Poultry Association, Meaford. 

Belleville Poultry Association. 

Border Cities’ Poultry Association, Windsor. 

Brampton and Peel County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Brantford and Brant County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Brockville Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Caledonia Poultry Association. 

Carleton Place Poultry Association. 

Chesley and North Bruce Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
Collingwood Poultry Association. 

Dufferin County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Dundas and North Wentworth Poultry Association. 
Dunnville and Haldimand County Poultry Association. 
East York Poultry Association. 

Elgin Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Fort Frances Poultry Association. 

Galt Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Gananoque Poultry Association. 

_ Guelph Poultry Association. 

Hamilton and Wentworth Poultry Association. 
Hanover Poultry Association. 

Harriston Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Huron County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Kent County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Kingston Poultry Association. 

Kitchener Poultry Association. 

Lambton County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Leamington and Essex County Poultry Association. 
Lindsay Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Listowel Poultry Association. 

London Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Midland Poultry Association. 
Mitchell and Perth County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Mount Forest Poultry Association. 

Muskoka Poultry Association. 

Napanee Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
New Hamburg Poultry Association. 

New Ontario Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Nickel Belt Poultry Association, Sudbury. 

Norfolk Poultry Association. 

North Bay Poultry Association. 

Northern Ontario Poultry Association. 

North Ontario Poultry Association. 

North Middlesex Poultry Association. 

North Wellington Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
North York Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Northumberland and Durham Poultry Association. 
Oakville Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Oakwood Poultry Association, Toronto. 

Ottawa Poultry Association. 

Owen Sound and County of Grey Poultry Association. 
Paris Poultry Association. 

Peterboro Poultry Association. 

Powassan Poultry Association. 

Power City Poultry Association, Niagara Falls. 

Prince Edward County Poultry, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
Renfrew Poultry Association. 

Sarnia Poultry Association. 
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Smith’s Falls Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

South Oxford Poultry Association, Ingersoll. 
Spencerville and Grenville County Poultry Association. 
St. Catharines and Niagara District Poultry Association. 
Stratford Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Tavistock Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Teeswater Poultry Association. 

Temiskaming District Poultry Association. 

Tillsonburg Poultry Association. 

Toronto Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

Waterloo Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 

West Elgin County Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
West Middlesex Poultry and Pet Stock Association. 
Waterdown and East Flamboro Poultry Association. 
Wiarton Poultry Association. 

Woodstock Poultry Association. 


COPY OF AN ORDER IN COUNCIL GOVERNING GRANTS TO LOCAL POULTRY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


1. Local Poultry Associations may be organized in the Districts and in such manner 
as prescribed herewith, and may, upon application to the Minister of Agriculture through 
the Director of the Live Stock Branch, become recognized Poultry Associations, and 
shall, under the conditions named receive such assistance and such grants out of the 
funds appropriated by the Legislature for this purpose, as provided herewith. 


2.—(a) Any Local Poultry Associations heretofore recognized shall be continued so 


long as they comply with the regulations providing for the annual conduct of recognized 
Local Poultry Associations. 


(0) In order to qualify for recognition and grant, Local Poultry Associations shall 
henceforth be recognized upon the application of 60 bona fide poultry keepers, not mem- 
bers of any other Poultry Association, who have become members by the payment of 
fees. a 

(1) Where the recognition of an Association is cancelled for non-compliance 
with the regulations, another Association may be recognized upon conforming to 
the conditions herein set forth. 


(2) Provided always that not more than one Association shall be recognized 
in any city, or more than two in any electoral district, unless such district in- 
cludes a city when an additional Association may be recognized in the city. 


(c) When any recognized Association fails to comply with the regulations during 
any calendar year, the Minister of Agriculture may give permission for a new Associa- 
tion to be formed in that district. 


3. Application for recognition must be made on a form to be supplied to the Minister 
of Agriculture through the Director of the Live Stock Branch, and such application 
shall include a copy of the constitution of the Association, the minutes of the organiza- 
tion meeting, and a list of the officers and directors. 


4. Local Poultry Associations shall receive annually, on recommendation of the 
Minister of Agriculture, a grant of $50.00, and in addition a lecturer shall be supplied 
to discuss questions relating to the poultry industry at a meeting to be held under the 
auspices of the Local Poultry Association. 


5. The grant shall only be paid upon receipt of an annual report made out in such 
a manner as may be required by the Minister of Agriculture. 


6. The Minister of Agricuiture may make such regulations as may be required 
for the better carrying out of this Order in Council. 


Canadian Swine Breeders’ Association 


The annual meeting of the Association was held in Toronto, February 3rd. 
1919. The President being absent, Mr. F. Byrne occupied the chair. 


OFFICERS. 
President ©, f BAe BIE ee Deo tin aaa ane dene ee H. M. VANDERLIP, Cainsville. 
Vice-President —: S80 ce age) ee ee ee M. W. MILLER, Brome Centre, Que. 
Secretary-Treasurer” 2.3.0. 5. cee eine eee. oe R. W. WapbkE, Toronto. 
Heecutwe Committee... les wei iales > a0 peta eras H. M. VANDERLT, Cainsville. 
M. W. Micier, Brome Centre, Que. 
J. E. Breruour, Burford. 
P. J. McEwen, Wyoming. 
AUGtiIOT? Abe ES oe Red a ae ee eae G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 
DIRECTORS, 
P. J. McEwen, Wyoming. S. G. Hutrron, Lacombe, Alta. 
J. E. BretrHour, Burford. ©. EF. ToLmig, Victoria, B.C. 
H. M. VANDERLIP, Cainsville. FRANK ByRNE, Charlesburg, Que. 
W. H. EnciisH, Harding, Man. M. W. MILLER, Brome Centre, Que. 
S. V. Tomrcko, Lipton, Sask. PETER Bropig, Little York, P.E.I. 
RECORD BOARD. 
H. GERMAN, St. George. J. LvFLATT Hamilton: 
J. D. Brign, Ridgetown. M. W. MILLER, Brome Centre, Que. 


J. E. BretHour, Burford. 


Representative to the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union: J. E. BReETHOUR, Burford. 

Representative to the Western Canada Live Stock Union: W. C. MCKILLICAN, Ex. 
Farm, Brandon, Man. 

Representatives to Proposed National Winter Fair: WM. JONES, Mt. Elgin; H. A. 
Dotson, Cheltenham, R.R. 1. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cir THE CANADIAN SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31ST. 1918. 


Receipts. 
Cashvonanand assper lastTepOrie 25 < nee oe eee $6,563 47 
RSSISCVaAtIONS 2) aoe. wetter oo Te ote a eee EO Exeter 10,574 35 
ME GTUDETSHIDS:- tere, Pe eso olecea se ae ae aie eae Pe a eec tia. nee Re eee eR 3,156 00 
TEECTEST OOS oe ee ae Thee see ea tees Ze oie eae el art taut, ate oie aa eee 116 65 
T Ota. FS Se A ce reer: ee nae eee $20,410 47 
Hependitures. . 
Directors’ 46x pensés-2ci... eh Se eee eee eee ee $895 15 
POSTAL His Gee eect ae oan PS ee Ook ee ae ce a 100 00 
Grants :— 
Ontariotswine Breeders; Association 2 fee. eae 1,150 89 
British Columbia Swine Breeders’ Association .......... 159 19 
Alberta; Lives Stocks Associations 3.4.2 oe ee eee 462 15 
Alberta Provincial ‘Swine Breeders’ Association .......... 462 14 
Quebec Swine Breeders’ Association ...............ceeeee- 1,029 15 
Maritime Swine Breeders’ Association .................... BASGa Le 
Manitoba Swine Breeders’ Association ........... Ri adetay gee 464 52 
saskatchewan Swine Breeders’ Association .............. 803 84 
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HSVOTUMOMICe GLOlr eSalaries, (LO LGN ser me ree cle ois ds dele « doled aceks 3,625 00 
Record Office, balance due on expenses, 1917 ..................- 330 60 
FIOLOIAL LST Lee orl Uk OL POO) vata ars aha s: oc o bude wvebas'a sk te ohare ai 10 00 
AUOIOPG, sone ee eee Ces One See AER Wa Se ee sce tt Vk ght "me 5 00 
Meporters Aiea ial Me@tn Sryciews cael dt eee sik eieare So sheieiei ne ata 19 00 
Prorectograpo euuin pan ys. CheOCK # WLILOMa . sare cate stue es 'a.s.avisie's acess 10 00 
Membership fees for Eastern and Western Live Stock Unions .. 25 00 
PY UNELN ES MT OCOLU GOS tere oe Al eR yia eM Te PAR OENS wa pad Ubes bet 3,703 34 
PONS enoucess andapallotse sites catch taieyierd ce hs ole bo oh si bse 55'-50 
CaO AO Wee oy Gee a es biccstte nese 2 Reece et. sy mo fara ona 6,961 86 
EOL UE PSA ie cee ee Tse aos STAT ELE ee, MTOR EL PEPE ROS ada ali ede gle ores $20,410 47 
(Sed.) G. H. Hutton, (Sgd.) R. W. WADE, 
President. Treasurer. 
ADDRESSES. 


EK. 8. ARCHIBALD, OTTAWA, 


I feel that this is an opportunity I should not miss to let the swine breeders 
know that the experimental farm system is really trying to do something for the 
swine industry in Canada. I think the swine breeders do not always appreciate the 
difficulties that the Federal Government, on their experimental farms, have to 
face. Nor do the breeders appreciate the progress which has been made, nor do 
they keep in touch with the results, good, bad or indifferent, which we have 
achieved. 

On the Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations, of which there are 
33 in Canada, we have 21 stocked with live stock of various kinds. Seventeen 
of these are now working with swine. Six years ago, five farms only had swine, 
and I believe the total number of swine that year amounted to about 200. At 
the present time, on the 17 farms they have about 1,500 hogs, and as the farrowing 
season has not started, I think I am safe in saying that we will handle 3,000 
pure: bred swine on the various experimental farms and stations this summer. 

Our work is strictly experimental, in breeding, feeding, housing, general 
management and care; in fact, any problem the farmer who is perhaps dealing 
with many or a few hogs has to face. We are there for the purpose of assisting 
the average farmer. Perhaps we cannot assist you the leading swine breeders in 
many instances, but are following in your footsteps along certain commercial lines. 
Our work is experimental and demonstrational and if we have anything of an 
educational value to give to our thousands of visitors, we are very glad to be 
_ of assistance to them. However, our main purpose is to gather information and 
get it into the hands of the breeders and agricultural societies whereby the largest 
number of average farmers may benefit thereby. 

There are four farms where special work is being done with regard to swine, 
one at Lacombe that was in charge of Mr. Hutton, one at Brandon in charge 
of Mr. McKillican, one at Agassiz, B.C., and last but not least the one at Ottawa. 
The problems we are trying to work out are these: the cheapest method of raising 
hogs on the green pastures; methods of feeding—self-feeding vs. hand feeding— 
at various ages, from before weaning till the animal is ready for market; and 
breeding—raising the best breeders we possibly can. We are doing a certain 
amount of systematic crossing of breeds but this has not reached the stage where 
we feel justified in crossing to any great extent. We do not want to interfere 
with the breeder but desire to place pure bred young boars in districts that are 
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backward, and where we can do the greatest amount of good by introducing 
good breeding. We are really opening a market instead of interfering with the 
breeders. 

In housing we have done a large amount of work, trying out piggeries of 
different sizes. Our best results are from the cheaper shelters, even for young pigs. 
The results even in cold climates, such as we get at Ottawa and in the northwest, 
have been most satisfactory. The shelters must be dry. We are trying to work 
out the problems you are facing. We are trying to extend your markets, for 
good breeding stock, by introducing better breeding stock throughout all the 
. districts where the poor boar is kept. Our prime object is to work out your 
problems in their experimental phases, and that is the only justification for our 
existence. If you do not use us—that is your fault. We want you to use us, and 
we want to know your problems. It seems to be more and more difficult for us 
to purchase the class of breeding boars we need. We feel that we have a class 
of sows on our experimental farms that will compare favorably with those owned 
by the breeders of this Association, but to get boars good enough for those sows 
is a problem and one that you also must be faced with. Whether we should 
import or take other procedure is a question regarding which we want your 
advice and assistance. , | 


W. B. ROADHOUSE. 


I was interested in listening to the remarks of Mr. Archibald, and following 
up his remarks it may be pertinent to say a word or two as to the work of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture, and its relation to your industry, and its place 
alongside the work which Mr. Archibald has outlined. 

The authorities of the Ontario Department are acting very largely as a medium 
between the experimental and demonstration farms and the men on the farms. 
While we endeavor to carry on some experiments at our Agricultural Colleges and 
perhaps one or two other places, our main object is represented by the Live 
Stock Branch, represented by the District Representatives and other Branches, 
which disseminate information that will be of greatest benefit to the men on the 
land. That means shows, short courses, agricultural demonstrations of various 
kinds, and in doing this we seek to reach the average farmer and thereby raise the 
standard of stock that is carried on the average farm. 

While I appreciate that this perhaps is not of as much direct benefit to the 
breeders of this Association who represent the leadership in this swine industry, 
at the same time, the success of your business necessarily and naturally depends 
upon raising the standard of the stock generally, and we feel that in disseminating 
this information we are helping the man who buys as well as the man who sells. 

I am very glad indeed to notice the success of your organization during the 
past year, and although I recognize that you are now entering upon a period 
that will perhaps be more trying, in view of the uncertainty of the markets, I 
feel the outlook is good and the future will no doubt develop in the interests 
of the industry you have at heart and for which you are doing so much to 
develop. 

There are present to-night and will be present at the meetings during this 
week, various experts from the Ontario Department of Agriculture, as well as 
others from the Federal Department and I wish to say that the services of all 
these officers are at your disposal, and: I trust you will use them in the best and 
fullest way possible. I do not wish to encroach upon the ground that may be 
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covered by other speakers who will deal more fully with the outlook of the swine 
industry at the present time, but I hazard this opinion; notwithstanding present 
conditions, the outlook is good and the underlying conditions are sound. I feel 
sure that with the co-operation of this and other Associations, with the Govern- 
ment, and all concerned, that we will be successful in building up, in this Province, 
a swine industry which will be a source of profit to those engaged in it, as well 
as being a national asset to the Province and to the Dominion of Canada. 


H. H. Le Drew, 0.A.C., GUELPH. 


Although I am instructor of Economics at the Agricultural College at 
Guelph, I do not know all about the bacon export trade to the British Isles. 
For example, I do not know what the Imperial Government of Great Britain is 
doing about the situation at the present time, and still less do I know what the 
Dominion Government is doing—but I think there is something doing. I think 
they realize that we are passing through a very critical stage in regard to the 
bacon industry. 

It is inconceivable to me, after all that has taken place in the last three or 
four years, and the appeals that have been made to us from time to time, that 
something is not being done, because the Imperial Government, at least, knows 
what is going on. I suppose, if it were not for what the Canadian farmers did 
in 1916, 1917 and part of 1918, the war would still be raging. I am not con- 
cerned at all with present conditions in the British market. There appears to 
be a tremendous amount of pork of various qualities stocked up—not on the 
British market perhaps, but on the shores of the British Isles. 

In looking over the situation you may say there is a glut on the market. 
I do not think there is a great quantity of bacon such as Canada has been 
producing. You can take the facts as they occur. Perhaps the Americans put 
something over on us—I don’t know about that. I think it is a temporary 
situation anyway, and will readily pass. 

It is to the future I will devote my time. I think the future is far more 
vital to Canadians than the present conditions that obtain in Great Britain. If 
the bacon industry is going to continue and if we are going to retain the market 
which we have already, to some extent, captured, then there is going to be a 
severe problem there for us to tackle. 

The trade that Denmark had with Great Britain dates away back. We 
know the Danes used to seek a market in the British Isles when their Vikings used 
to roam the North Sea. There is no question in my mind, however, that the 
bacon trade that existed between Great Britain and Denmark before the war 
was really built up because the Danes supplied a genuine article, and it is there 
our chief ‘competition will edie. The Danes have never forgotten what they 
learned about the British trade long years ago. The Danes think that they are 
foster mother to Great Britain because they supply her with butter, bacon and eggs. 
But, to my mind, Great Britain is the foster mother of Denmark. I do not 
think there is a more inglorious page in whole annals of history than the action 
of the Danish people, who had been supported by the British trade, when they 
turned that trade over to the enemies of the Allies. I think that action will 
stand as long as Denmark stands, as a disgrace against the Danish people. (Hear, 
hear. ) 

No matter where you go in Denmark, their purpose is to control the British 
trade, and they have selected their best men to look after that. Now, what did 
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Great Britain do when Denmark defaulted. She turned as naturally as any parent 
would do, to the children. That is the best feature I see about it, Great Britain 
called upon the Dominions—called upon Canada. Then we have a perfect right, 
if we have difficulties, to call upon the mother land. Why did the Danes default? 
They did not have the sentiments we had, they did not have that indefinable 
something that makes us one blood, and they were ready to seek their gains 
from some other country. 

However, Britain turned to Canada. We have certain advantages over Den- 
mark, and we are right up against it with Denmark as a competitor. We have 
four advantages: first, that sentiment I mentioned, exemplified in our soldiers and 
the men who did the work at home. Go where you will and you will hear of the 
part Canada played in the war. Then, we are better farmers, because I do not 
think a man can be a perfect farmer unless he rises to the full measure and 
stature of a man in every way, and the Danes have never done this as a people, 
and I don’t think they can. The Danes have not got that broad outlook, indepen- 
dence of spirit and sturdy reliance as farmers, that the Canadian farmer has. 
We have a little cheaper feed. We can feed our bacon type of hogs, and perhaps 
every other kind a little cheaper than the Danes can because they have to import 
feed. Then we are a couple of million pigs ahead of them now. That is sup- 
posed to be an advantage to us. _ 

But Denmark has perhaps five advantages. She has a standardized system, 
State supported, which is working perfectly satisfactory as far as the Danes are 
concerned. That is helping the Dane tremendously to solve his problems. Then 
there is no difference of opinion and no wrangling between packer and breeder. 
Co-operative Associations handle the products, and the farmer is the packer, and 
there is a perfect understanding in regard to transportation, curing and every- 
thing else that pertains to the business. I think that is a great thing in their 
favor. And they have a perfect organization which is built up with the express 
purpose of controlling the British trade. 

They have only one-tenth of the distance that we have to transport their 
products. And the last and most important item is that they understand the value 
of the British trade so completely that even this night they are working feverishly 
to establish that trade again as soon as peace is declared. If that condition 
obtains, and I am sure it does, it is a suggestion for us. Is this our opportunity? 
It is, and we must get ready to act in the proper way, in a whole-hearted way, 
there must be no hesitation in the matter if we are going to win. 

Surely we can have whatever understanding we want between the packer 
and grower. Surely we are able to handle that problem without calling in outside 
aid. That is in our own hands. If we realize the value of it, we can manage it. 
We can organize as well as the Danes. They do not stick together because they 
love one another; not at all. They stick together for the money that is in it. 
It pays them to stick together and that is why they do it. We can learn the 
value of the bacon trade with Great Britain as well as they can. 

About four years ago I visited Denmark. I was told before leaving Canada 
I would not find out anything about the bacon trade as carried on by Denmark. 
I visited their farms and was sent back to their packing houses, and then from the 
packing house to the farm again. I never got inside a packing house, they were 
afraid I would learn the secret of their, cure. I was not interested in their 
cure. If they had given me their formula I would not have understood it. I 
was interested in finding out what kind of farmer the Danish farmer was. I 
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found that by long odds they have a more difficult proposition ahead of them 
in the way of farming, than we have. But you must give the Danes credit for 
having some good things about their system when they have seven times as many 
hogs per hundred acres as we have. They have 15,000 square miles of territory 
and put 2,300,000 lbs. of bacon on the British market annually. 

Here is another question I want to put to you. How long do you think 
it will take the Danes to recover. After you arrive at an estimate of that, I 
would advise you to cut it in two. I want to impress upon you that all their 
machinery is turned loose to solve that problem as quickly as it can be solved. 
I would not be surprised if some of their breeding stock went from Canada. 
They have ways of doing those things that I cannot follow. 

There are two things that should be done. I think there should be some - 
attempt made, whether between the Government and the packer, or between the 
breeder and packer, to arrive at some kind of standardization. Again I think the 
distance between the east coast of Canada and the west coast of the British Isles 
should be made exactly the same as that between the west coast of Denmark 
and the east coast of the British Isles. That is a question for the Imperial 
Government. It is within the limits of possibilty, and if it is brought to the 
attention of the British people and put to them squarely in some way, that 
distance can be made equal. We do not ask for preferences over anybody but 
ask for a fair field, with no favors. Put us on an equal basis with the Danish 
farmer. Even if the Danes further subsidize their industry, while we are young and 
strong, I think we can meet them even to that extent. It is of tremendous im- 
portance that the competition of the Danes should be dealt with quickly. I have 
tried to make it as plain to you as I could, and it is after studying the conditions 
actually, on the Danish farms, that I have arrived at these conclusions. If these 
things can be brought to pass, I am sure we can compete with the Danes, and 
there is very great possibilities ahead of us. 


J. K. BRETHOUR, BURFORD. 


I believe this is rather a vital time in our industry. I had partially pre- 
pared myself to give a little information to the breeders, as I was recently in 
Ottawa, but I have been ill almost continuously since then and have not been 
able to give the matter much attention. However, I would ask you to bear with 
me, and I will give what information I have. 

At the present time there is a good deal of uneasiness in regard to the 
future of our Canadian trade, which justly is the case. I do not believe it is as 
serious a matter as many think it is. We are met with a serious drop in price 
in connection with our commercial bacon of about $2 a hundred, which has 
been brought about by the unfortunate condition which happened in England 
when the four months embargo was put on Canadian bacon. That is an act of 
the Imperial authorities, and is no doubt justifiable, and I believe we, as Canadians, 
have a right to meet it in that spirit. Why we should meet it in that spirit is 
because we cannot help but admit that England has done some wonderful things 
for Canada in this war; and Canada has done much for England. England has 
developed a wonderful market for our products, at high prices, and taken our 
goods at almost any price asked. England is now- in a very critical period. The 
Imperial authorities are endeavoring to keep up their end of the buying pro- 
position. Just now the British market is filled with American heavy meats, 
heavily salted. That condition of the market made a very serious problem for the 
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English people, and the embargo has been placed now so that the present stock 
can be unloaded before they allow any accumulation of fresh stock. The problem 
the British authorities have, is to unload that meat on to the European markets, — 
and they have made that proposition to the American people. The meat that 
is there has been paid for by the Americans, and they say the meat can be dis- 
posed of in Europe or elsewhere, but it must be replaced with exactly the same 
amount of American fresh meats. 

I know England will adjust that condition, but at the present time Mr. 
Hoover has it on us a little bit, and I think he is putting a little over us. He 
has guaranteed the price of bacon in the United States, and has to unload a lot of 
high priced meat on somebody, and has to unload it on the Englsh people at 
the present time. 

In explanation of the large amount of meat from the United States that is 
in England, I would say, that the English people were placed on rations prior 
to the armistice, and were allowed so sane bacon per day for each family. The 
good bacon that was sent from Canada and other countries where good bacon 
is produced was being sent to the boys in the trenches. With the settlement of 
war conditions, the Englishman says, “I am buying my own meat and I am 
going to buy the class of meat I want,” and he absolutely refuses to buy the 
heavy, salted, coarse meat, but he wants good, prime bacon. There is an Oppor- 
tunity for us when the market gets settled. There may be a short period of 
depression, but after that I do think there will be no difficulty at all to dispose 
of all the good bacon that can be produced, and on a good, remunerative basis. I 
believe prices will be high, that feeds will be cheaper and labor will be less. 
This will enable us to put our hogs on the market at a lower cost, and there will 
be an unlimited market for all the bacon that can be produced in Canada. 

That being the case, I think we have very little to fear as breeders, and 
should carry on present operations and extend to the very fullest limit. There will 
be a large market in the old country for our prime meats. I do not wish you to 
think, because I happen to be a Yorkshire breeder, that I want to specialize, I 
throw out this suggestion to every.Canadian farmer and breeder—to be careful 
in his selection; get the very best breeds obtainable. We have to discriminate 
in our markets, and have to meet the conditions we find and the only way to do 
that is to consider the matter in a business way. 

I can only say further that our Association in the past has been composed 
of various breeders, of all classes of live stock, and we have always worked 
harmoniously and there is no reason why such relations should not continue in the 
present case, because there is a great field for our operations. If you aim to 
cater to the export trade you must furnish the class of animal that will meet that 
trade. What the Englishman demands is his prime breakfast bacon. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


On motion of W. H. ENGLisH, “seconded by P. J. McEwen, the following 
amendment to the Constitution was carried: 

“That the Constitution of the Canadian Swine Breeders’ Association be 
amended to read as follows: Section 15, Subsection 8, following B. Add Sub- 
section 9 to read “ Any other pure breed approved by the Canadian National 
Live Stock Records Committee.” . 


Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association 


The Annual Meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February 
4th, 1919. 
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REPRESENTATIVES TO FAIR BOARDS. 


Canadian National Exhibition: Apam THomSon, Stratford, R.R. 1; JoHNn Duck, Port 
Credit. 

Western Fair, London: W. F. Wricut, Glanworth; Geo. Doveias, Mitchell. . 

Central Canada, Ottawa: Gro. R. THomas, Record Office, Ottawa; Wm. JONES, Mt. 
Elgin. 

Ottawa Winter Fair: J. W. Brant, Ottawa; Gro. R. THomAS, Record Office, Ottawa; 
J. C. STuaRT, Osgoode; Wm. Hartin, Richmond. 

Ontario Provincial Winter Fair: WM. JoNsES, Mt. Elgin, R.R. 4; JoHN I. Fatt, 
Hamilton; P. J. McEwen, Wyoming; J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 

Eastern Canada Live Stock Union: JoHN I. Fuatrr, Hamilton. 

Proposed National Winter ‘Fair: J. E. BrerHour, Burford; P. J. McEwen, Wyoming. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE ONTARIO SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 
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R. W. WADE, 
Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JouHn I. Fuatr, Hamiiron. 


The hog raising industry of Canada is passing through the most precarious 
time of its history. Common sense tells us that with the depletion abroad the 
live stock industry will be the industry for the next few years, and it will be 
a crime if Canada does not have her full share in replenishing the world with 
live stock and foods. A good deal of our success in the Live Stock Industry 
during the next ten years will depend entirely on the manner it is handled by 
those in charge of this work at Ottawa. Canadian bacon has made a name for 
itself during the past four years such as it never had before. We have always 
been able to secure a premium for Canadian bacon over the United States raised 
product, and the very fact that our market for live hogs is under that of the 
United States to-day, does not, to my mind, speak very well for those who are 
handling these affairs at the present time. We all acknowledge that the price 
of live stock is high, and must necessarily be lowered, but I feel that the process 
of lowering should be handled by the Government, and that a minimum price 
should be guaranteed both the raiser and the packer for their product, just so 
long as the dire want for food stuffs in the world exists. It is true that the 
credit of the countries of our late enemies may not be very inviting at the present 
time, but surely when people are literally starving to death, our financiers 
should be able to make some kind of arrangement whereby these people can be 
fed and the producers of this country can find a market for their product. Every 
possible effort of this Association and similar organizations should be used at 
this time to impress on the Government the absolute necessity for the judicious 
handling of the live stock industry. 

A prominent American packer recently on the stand in Washington, among 
other things, said: 

“Tf a monkey-wrench is thrown into the gears of this business its effect 
will not be confined to the meat packing industry, it will affect corn prices, and 
wheat will then be drawn in, so will bread, so will labor, and so will everything 
that has for its basis the wealth produced by agriculture.” 

And since this statement was made, the United States Government has, as 
T have stated above, fixed a minimum price on live hogs for the month of February. 
In fact the United States Government is alive to the fact that the live stock 
in the United States at the present time is so much in excess of its previous 
production ‘and that so much of the welfare of the Country depends on the live- 
stock industry, that they are giving this industry their particular attention. 
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It may be of interest to you to know that Live Stock on farms January Ist, 
in U.S. as given out by the Government Report, aggregated 219,775,000, an 
increase of 6,344,000 over same time a year ago. Valuation and numbers are 
highest known, valuation being $8,830,204,000, a gain of $546,000,000 for the 
year and $2,000,000,000 as compared with two years ago. This shows an increase 
of 4,609,000 hogs, 1,200,000 sheep, 287,000 cattle and 57,000 milch cows. 

I believe I am quite safe in: stating that the increase in production in Canada 
will compare favorably with that of the United States everything considered 
and I believe that the absolute necessity of the close supervision of the Government 
in the handling of this very important industry is what is required, and as I 
stated above too much pressure cannot be brought to bear, to see that the proper 
markets are found for the product of the farm of this country during the next 
few years or until such times as normal conditions prevail. I have every reason 
to believe that the Canadian packing houses are well able to take care of all 
the pork that can be produced in this country during the next ten years and 
that if our Government will act, and act speedily, either by allowing the packers 
to export their product to their own connections abroad, or to my mind the pre- 
ferable course would be for the Government to find a market for them, that 
the future of the industry in this country is assured and that no raiser need 
have any scruples whatever, about extending his business and producing to his 
utmost, live hogs in this country. 

It is a well known fact that for a long time past, the Canadian packers 
have not been able to export their product direct to their own connections in 
foreign countries. All exportations of meats and meat products have been through 
the Allied Buying Commission and until such time as the order is rescinded, 
packers of this country have no alternative but to look to the Alhed Buying 
Commission for the disposal of their products, and as matters now stand it appears 
that the Allied Buying Commission are shipping only United States pork. There 
seems to be a lack of business management somewhere on the part of our Govern- 
ment in allowing the British market to be so continuously flooded with American 
pork that there is no room for a Canadian product there. 

I feel that an explanation is due the swine breeders of Canada, and some 
assurance given that our interests will be safe-guarded better in the future than 
they have been in the past and if I might go farther, I would suggest that this 
association urge the department to place a strong man in Britain who will give 
the bacon industry the attention it justly deserves. 


ADDRESS. 
Hon. Gro. S. Henry. 


Hon. Geo. S. Henry, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario, addressed the 
‘members briefly, referring especially to current conditions in the bacon market. 
He expressed the opinion that the unsettled condition would soon be adjusted 
-and that there would be a strong demand for hogs and hog products in the future. 
‘He added that the Ontario Department of Agriculture was anxious to be of 
assistance to the breeders in every posible way, He stated his conviction that 
‘the agricultural development of Ontario must go hand in hand with that of live 
stock and for that reason the Department was anxious to encourage the production 
of live stock in all its branches, of which the bacon industry was not the least 
‘tn Importance. 
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HOUSING AND FEEDING LIVE STOCK. 
E. S. ARCHIBALD, OTTAWA. 


I come to you as your farmer. I feel that the spirit of this meeting is honest 
and sound, and you really should do something. As a farmer, and as a civil 
servant, 1 have heard vague promises made from time to time regarding the bacon 
situation. Possibly I, too, have been a party to some of this, but it is altogether 
too vague throughout. I believe, with the unity of feeling there is in this meeting, 
you can get action, and you should not let the matter stand as it is. I feel 
that Mr. Flatt’s suggestions and recommendations, with one or two exceptions,. 
are fair, and require your most careful consideration and attention. 

There have been established a large number of experimental stations through-. 
out the Dominion of Canada. ‘These stations were established with the antici- 
pation of carrying on investigational work in many problems, not the least being 
the swine industry and we are, to the best of our ability, carrying on all such 
investigations which we know to be of importance to the people of Canada. During 
the past three or four years, in the face of very difficult problems such as the- 
labor situation and the high price of feed, we attempted to double or treble: 
our work of investigation as to the cost of increased production. We have devoted. 
all our energies to lowering the cost of .production, wherever possible. Market- 
studies come under the jurisdiction of the live stock branch and the Department. 
of Trade and Commerce, not under Experimental Farms. 

We first dealt with the question of labor. We have tried out a great many 
types of self-feeders, and there are one or two that will give excellent results 
for feeding grade or pure-bred hogs of various ages, and will cut the cost of 
labor in two, thereby leaving a possible margin of profit in these days of high costs.. 

As to feeds, we have again materially cheapened our cost of production by 
the use of more home grown roughages, such as pastures of various kinds, and 
home grown grain, and the by-products of elevators and mills. JI would like- 
to refer more particularly to pasturages. In the production of market hogs we- 
have tried out a great many different types of pasture such as spring rye, barley, 
oats, wheat, alfalfa, clover rape and several others. We cannot too strongly 
recommend the proper use of good pasture in the rearing of good market hogs. 
and for the production of the cheapest and best quality of bacon. 

I feel that you are the missionaries in this business, that you are responsible- 
for the work which is done by the average producer in your business and I really 
think you should take such matters pretty much in hand for the general distri-- 
bution of information. | 

We find that barley, rye and alfalfa pastures are best for growing hogs for 
finishing and maintenance, probably rape is the best pasturage, for the production 
of pork, an acre of barley or rye pasture, properly fed to pigs of the proper age,. 
may be equivalent to a ton or ton and a half of ground grain or meal. You may, 
by proper feeding, market an acre of these pastures at $50 to $75, and the hogs. 
do their own harvesting. | 

We find that pastures with self-feeders give the best results. The point I 
want to make particularly is this, that we work to the best of our ability on the 
lines of- production and we want any suggestion which you may have; we want: 
your assistance in every possible way. 
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We have been investigating the values of various feeds and demonstrating 
the value of grade “A” screenings. Grade “A” screenings (standard stock 
food), fed in an economical way, may be worth more than shorts and be slightly 
superior to barley fed alone, and when fed in proper combinations with corn 
or barley, it is equal to or superior to shorts, middlings and some of the other 
standard foods that we have depended on so much in the past, and when the 
supply was cut off, we felt it was almost impossible to carry on our hog production. 
And so we try to keep one step ahead on the question of feeds. 

As to housing, we are continuing to demonstrate that the cheap, small, dry 
piggery for winter, and the small cabin for the mature stock, is by far the best 
and cheapest means of housing the pigs. The large, expensive hog palace is a 
curse. We have dozens of piggeries of various kinds, and have almost a thousand 
single cabins, and we know whereof we are speaking. Do all you can to influence 
the man who is thinking of putting up a piggery, towards putting up the cheap 
kind, without any extravagancies, and he will get the best results. He will have 
less trouble with crippled pigs, and have greater and cheaper production, and there 
will not be the reflection on the pure-bred boar or expensive piggery that there 
has been in the past. I feel strongly in this matter, and I know that the older 
and more experienced men know this to be correct. 

I would like to give you an idea of the extent of the work we are doing. 
In the last five years we have increased the number of farms that carry hogs from 
six to seventeen; the number of brood sows by 210, and this summer we have 
over 3000 hogs as compared with about 300 five years ago. We are really trying 
to make great strides in the breeding of good pure-breds for distribution and sale. 
We aim to have sufficient breeds for the carrying on of our experimental work, 
which will be of value to you pure-bred breeders—and above all, to your pigs. 
We have a number of farms where we have from 40 to 70 brood sows breeding 
this year and are really trying to carry things on in a comparatively large way. 
It may be of interest for you to know that in spite of the large overhead cost 
in all our experimental work, we have shown a good margin of profit in all our 
swine work. | 

As to costs. Generally speaking, we find that the cost of production is in 
about this proportion: about 65 per cent. to 70 per cent, of the total cost is for 
feed and the balance is taken up with labor, interest and depreciation. That is 
figuring on the basis of straight meal. On straight grain, either fed as slop or 
dry, it will probably take from 5 to 6 pounds of grain per pound of gain, if 
properly fed with succulent food and cheap roughage. You can lower that by 
using good pasturage and succulent roots or hay, from 5144 pounds grain per 
pound of gain to about 3 pounds per pound of gain. Our experiments have 
demonstrated the absolute necessity of using rich, succulent, cheap farm grown 
roughages, to keep down the cost of production. That is something the majority 
of bacon producers are appreciating now more than ever. We must keep down 
the cost of production by the judicious use of good pastures and provide succulent 
roughages for winter use. 

Publicity is the secret of success. Unless our colleges and experimental farms 
are known to the majority of breeders and farmers, they eventually will fail in 
their object. : 

As breeders you use your fairs as your advertising medium and so we too 
have been putting on special exhibitions of one sort or another, usually of a 
dead nature, at all the various fairs in Canada which indeed was one of the 
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greatest influences in increasing that mailing list. The attractive advertisement 
undoubtedly of great value will not however most quickly catch the eye of the 
farmer. He wants to see something alive and moving. Consequently a few of 
the Provincial institutions have started showing live stock as a means of publicity. 
In the Province of Saskatchewan they had a special exhibit showing the value 
of a good pure bred sire in swine, and they showed the parents and progeny. 
However the actual number of farmer visitors seeing this exhibit was small com- 
pared with the numbers who saw the animals in open competition in the show ring. 

At our present Experimental Farm Exhibits we try to get thé farmer to ask 
us for the information which we have and which he needs, or get him to tell 
us what problems he has and which we are trying to meet. A number of western 
Colleges and Experimental Farms have started to show in open competition. Their 
winnings have enormously increased interest in their live stock work. I realize 
that the Government institution is spending your money in order to build. up 
certain herds or flocks, and if that institution is going to compete with you in 
the show ring, that is taking the prize money out of your pocket. It is however 
your institution and should serve the largest number of farmers, and serve the 
public. I honestly believe, if the Provincial and Federal institutions could stimulate 
enough interest amongst themselves to have separate classes for Government owned 
institutions at the largest fairs, and let them compete in the championships, 
where no money would be taken from the average farmer, that would be an ideal 
way of showing. In the meantime the Government institutions are only getting 
on their feet. Will we have the privilege, as in the west, of going into the open 
show ring and competing against the farmer—the money of course to revert to 
the next one below, or to the fair association? Will we have that privilege until 
all the Federal and Provincial institutions can get out and make a real, successful, 
first class exhibit, so as to draw the attention of the public to all the institutions 
maintained by their money for the special purpose of experimenting and demon- 
strating certain lines of economical live stock production? - I would like to get 
an expression of the opinion of this meeting. I assure you that any sales of 
pure-bred stock from any Federal institutions have been made just as carefully 
as possible so as not to tread on your toes, as pure-bred breeders, who are depending 
on your sales for your living. We sell very reasonably and try to place these 
pure bred animals in districts where you have not had a market, and if we can 
succeed in that we are opening that much broader market for you as breeders. 

I believe your market problem is the biggest problem and unless you make 
the Government realize that you are united as breeders in your demands, and 
insist that the very best action possible be taken not only to open markets but 
to stimulate and create trade in every possible way, that you will miss the one 
ereat aim of your annual meeting this year and the greatest opportunity you 
have had for some time. 

Tue Prestpent: When feeding barley and rye pasture, do you allow the 
rye to mature or do you feed it as green pasture ? 7 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Start your pigs on the pasture when it is six or seven 
inches high. It has been found that rye pasture from 214 to 5 inches in height 
is actually richer than clover. It is only when it matures and gets woody that 
it becomes poorer than clover; so the shorter the grass, the richer it is and 
incidentally the less waste. : 

A Member: What results have you had from feeding meal dry? 

‘A.—Generally speaking our experiments have shown that dry feed is as satis- 
factory as slop feed, although that does not apply to every experiment. 


A twelve-foot double self-feeder with four compartments, designed for use of the 
free-choice system on pasture. 


A six-foot double self-feeder with feeding platforms. 


A portable cabin for hogs. Note the raised sides. A section of the roof may also be 


elevated. In winter these sides are securely held down with heavy pins through 
iron staples. 
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A Memper: Do you use colony houses with a small lot, and do you feed 
the pigs in the colony house? 

Mr. ArcHipaLD: We never feed in the colony house. The houses are just 
as small and cheap as we can get them. For example, for winter use a cabin 
about 6 x 8 feet with as low a roof as possible, only so you can get in and 
clean it out. Build them small, with cheap lumber, with or without battens 
according to how they are exposed to the wind. A house of that size will com- 
fortably house four or five sows. Mr. Rothwell has charge of the swine work 
at Ottawa, and he has often found, when the temperature was 15 to 20 below 
zero, that the sows were very comfortable with only a reasonable amount of bedding. 

A Memper: At Ottawa there is a steady winter but where there is an open 
winter it would be muddy outside. 

Mr. ArcurpaLD: It might be that, but I doubt if that will bother you. 
I admit that is the trouble with the colony system. If we have mud in the early 
fall and then sudden freezing the pen is so very rough, the hogs do get a bit 
tender on the feet, until the ground is worn down smooth, or there is enough 
snow to level it up. So we like to move the troughs on to a somewhat smooth 
place as soon as it freezes. We feed outside altogether. Our sows always have 
access to clover hay and it is surprising how much they consume and make 
excellent use of it. 

A Memper: You feed the hay the same as to sheep? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Yes. 

A MemBeER: Have you a floor in those colony houses? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Yes. 

A Memper: What kind of a door? A.—No doors. 

A Member: Do you moisten or steam the hay? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Feed the hay dry. 

A Mermszr: Do you feed the sows outside until farrowing time? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Until within four or five days, and then we move them 
into a warmer place and leave them there for two weeks after the young pigs 
are weaned. Do not put young pigs out there. We have an expensive, elaborate 
piggery which will pass all criticism, it has 814 ft. ceiling and the pigs cannot 
heat it. We have a single boarded, old shed that makes six large pens and that 
is so arranged, although the ceiling is 18 feet, that the pigs were comfortable. 
We have small straw sleeping berths in the corner of each pen, and the pigs do 
twice aS well as they do in the expensive piggery. . 

A Mempser: What do you first feed the young pigs? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Skim milk, we try to approximate the mothers’ milk as 
closely as possible. If we have no skim milk, we use whey. Our experience is 
simply this, that the farmer who will feed his hogs on creamery by-products, such 
as skimmilk, buttermilk or whey which has not been pasteurized, is very foolish, 
because if there is any way you can spread tuberculosis among hogs, that is it. 
If you are using creamery by-products be sure they are properly pasteurized. 

In addition to the skimmilk we use oats and middlings if available, otherwise 
shorts. Also a little oil cake, depending upon the condition of the pigs; and 
eradually build up on that ration, until the pigs are 34% months old. 

A Mrmper: What value do you put on buttermilk? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: We really find that the acid in buttermilk is too great for 
newly weaned pigs. For pigs well weaned we find buttermilk is rated almost 
as high as skimmilk. For young pigs it may have a value of 60 to 75 cents 
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per 100 pounds, based on the value of other feed, and the way it is fed. We have 
never found buttermilk or skimmilk to be worth less than 20 cents per 100 pounds. 

A Memser: What is the cost of one of the colony houses? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: If you have the lumber, and do the work, you will find 
it will cost probably $10.00. If you have to buy the lumber and hire a carpenter 
it would probably cost $25 or $30. We have tried hinged roof and hinged sides 
which could be lifted when desired, and they are most satisfactory for summer use. 

A Memper: What kind of roof? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: About a third pitch. With just strips over the boards to 
make them weather proof. 

‘A Mrmper: Do you feed whey that is skimmed? 

Mr. ArcHipaLp: No, we have never had the product available. Generally 
speaking, it is worth half as much pound for pound. 

A Memser: What do you value it at, if skimmed ? 

Mr. ArcHiIBALD: I do not know definitely but there would be considerably 
less gain. 

A Member: When do you start pigs on self feeders? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD: Start the pigs on a self-feeder before they are weaned or 
else wait till three or four months old. There is another advantage of the self- 
feeder that is, the pigs mature earlier by eating more, and you are turning your 
money over faster. Also, if the pigs are accustomed to it, the self-feeder is pretty 
much fool proof, and much more efficient than a poor hired man. 

A Member: If there is an outbreak of hog cholera would you slaughter the 
herd or use the double treatment? 

Mr. ArcHIBALD: Having no herd of my own, I can only answer that from 
a Government standpoint. If we had an outbreak of hog cholera I would report 
it to the Veterinary General and turn the matter over to him. If it was in the 
initial stage, I feel that I would treat it if I could get authority to do so. If it 
was apparently a bad case and the number of illnesses were large, I would clean 
it up. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SELF FEEDER. 
(See Cross Section.) 


Base.—The feeder should rest upon two pieces 2 inches by 4 inches running length- 
wise, placed flat. These may act as runners. On these lay pieces of 2 inches by 4 inches 
to carry the structure. 


Sides.—Make the sides 2 inches by 3 inches sheathed inside by %-inch dressed 
lumber, as shown. 


Gate-—Two arrangements of the feed-gate are shown. This is the important part 
of the feeder. 


Note.—To ensure the constant feeding of the meal, some means of agitation is 
necessary. Otherwise the contents will block close to the bottom. 


Make the iron bands (two on each side) connecting the control slide at the bottom, 
with the thumbscrew at the top, of light strap-iron 14-inch thick by 1 inch wide. When 
the meal ceases to flow, the pigs naturally root or nose toward the source of supply, and 
being able to move this flexible slide, which in turn presses upon and breaks the meal 
blockade—they are rarely left with a “dead” self-feeder. To prevent the pigs forcing 
the board too far in, it is, of course, necessary to place a cleat inside at either end of 
each slide. Allow about %4-inch play between the slide and the cleat. 
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The second arrangement shown is simple, consisting of a section of the gate hinging 
inward. This the pigs may root against, causing it to break any meal stoppage. 
Possibly the first described arrangement will be found most satisfactory. 


Food Troughs.—The front of the feed trough consists of one piece 4-inch by 4 inch 
(two pieces 2-inch by 4-inch). Two pieces 2-inch by 2-inch will be better for young pigs. 
From this front are placed 2-inch by 2-inch divisions, 12 inches apart, running up to a 
l-inch by 3-inch piece laid along the sides as shown. For general use, a trough width 
of not more than 9 inches is recommended. 


Roof.—The roof is laid on 1-inch by 3-inch battens, and covered with ready roofing. 
The hinging arrangement shown is simple, and prevents leaking at the peak. A prop 
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should be supplied to hold up the door, or roof when filling. It is best to continue the 
overhang of the cover so that the drip may not affect the troughs in wet weather. 


Side.—The width is shown in the drawing. The length will depend on the number 
and size of the pigs to be fed. A 6-foot feeder (12 feet of trough) is a commonly used 
size, and will feed up to twenty-five young pigs. 


Cost.—Built of new lumber the cost should not exceed $10. Use dressed lumber 
preferably, and give the exterior a coat of paint. 


Provided the requirements enumerated are met, changes in details may be sug- 
gested by the ingenuity of the builder. The photograph shows a home-made feeder, one 
of many used at the Central Experimental Farm, and in design similar to that already 
described. 
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SWINE BREEDERS WANT ACTION IN SECURING AND MAINTAINING 
A GREATER EXPORT TRADE. 


After considerable discussion as to existing trade conditions and the possibili- 
ties of securing greater trade with Great Britain the following resolution on the 
motion of Mr. Caldwell, seconded by J. D. Brien, was carried: “ That in view 
of the present situation in regard to the bacon export trade and its importance 
to the individual and national wealth, the committee appointed by this meeting 
suggest the appointment of a committee to confer with the Canadian Swine 
Breeders’ Executive, so that united action can be taken to place our representations 
before the Dominion Minister of Agriculture, that we may secure our fair share 
of the export bacon trade, and with the object of the removal of present restrictions. 
And further we recommend that this committee be empowered to urge upon the 
Department of Agriculture the appointment of a permanent representative of 
the bacon industry of Canada. 


ADDRESS. 
W. F. Wricut, QLANWoRTH, 


I feel it is of interest to every breeder of pure-bred stock in Canada, this' 
question of express and freight rates. Most of us heard Mr. Duke, of Ruthven, 
mention the fact that he paid a rate of 10 c. on a car of corn from Chicago to 
Detroit, a distance of 513 miles, and also paid a rate of 10c. on a car of corn 
which was shipped to Ruthven from Harrow, a distance of 13 miles. We all 
know that the long haul is the cheapest, but I think the case I have mentioned 
is out of all reason and that the lve stock men should take some action. 

Another thing I wish to speak about is the proposed increase in express 
rates. We know the express companies are trying now to get an-increase in 
their rates of 50 per cent., and that application has been made before the Dominion 
Railway Commission. The dairy interests have complained against this increase in 
rates, but we hear nothing about the live stock interests being represented. 

If the rates are increased 50 per cent. it means that the price of live stock 
is going to be considerably higher to the buyer or to the seller, as the case may be. 
In December, the Dominion Railway Commission passed a ruling that all express 
and freight should be prepaid after the 1st of January. I understand that ruling 
is not being lived up to, but as soon as they put that ruling into effect, if a 
man writes to you for a price on an animal, in order to know where you are at; 
you have to quote him a price delivered. If you have to quote the price delivered, 
if the express rates are increased 50 per cent., it will look lke a pretty big 
figure. The rate to British Columbia would be $18.a hundred, and when you add 
that to the purchase price of a 200 or 300 lb. pig, the price will look pretty big, 
and we do not know at present what the price of hogs will be for a little while. 
If the price goes down, there are a lot of people who will not pay the big price 
we would have to quote, delivered. They will not think of the express charges. 

I think the live stock men should see what can be done. I think they should 
be represented before the Railway Commission by a good live representative. It 
may be, if a representative took the matter up fairly with the express companies 
that they might possibly leave the old rate on or give a reduced rate, or half rate. 
This should be taken up by the live stock men. 


> 
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ADDRESS. 
Dr. TORRANCE, OTTAWA. 


During the short time I was with you this morning it was brought to my 
notice that the compensation paid for hogs that are destroyed under the Contagious 
Diseases of Animals Act was not high enough. That was before us last year, 
and I took the matter up with the Minister of Agriculture, and in consequence 
of that the Act was amended and the compensation was increased. Previous 
to last year, the maximum for an ordinary pig was $15, that was amended at 
the last session of the House to be $20, and a corresponding increase has taken 
place with regard to pure-bred pigs. So the compensation is a little better 
than it was. 

In considering the question of compensation, you do not want to lose sight 
of the very important fact that we never order the slaughter of an animal that 
is of any value, but only of that animal which is going to die of the disease, in 
the case of glanders and hog cholera. The owner gets compensation for that 
animal which, in reality, is clear gain. If the Government took no action, the 
owner would lose the whole of it. Looking at it from that point of view, the com- 
pensation is small if the animal is healthy but is a large amount to get for an 
anima] that has no value at all. We are not destroying healthy hogs, but only those 
actually diseased, and those which, in the opinion of the inspector, are so advanced 
in the disease that there is no possibility of saving them by the use of serum. 
In the case of animals that may be affected .in the early stages of the disease, 
which is shown by only a slight elevation of temperature, the inspector uses the 
serum, and in that way saves a large proportion of animals which otherwise, if 
left to themselves, would fall victims to this disease or perhaps have to be ordered 
to be slaughtered. 

I would like to see the stock breeder get as much money as possible in com- 
pensation. It is important for the owner to notify the Department at once of any 
disease in his flock, because it enables us to get on the ground quickly. On that 
account we want to be liberal with this compensation. If this Association feels 
it has a just claim to have a higher compensation than is given at the present 
time, I would not oppose it. At the same time, I would hke to point out to you 
that everybody does not look at this question of compensation from the stand- 
point of the stock raiser. The money paid out in compensation comes from the 
general funds of Canada and there is a feeling amongst some people that whereas if 
a shopkeeper, for instance, loses in the course of business, a large sum of money, 
through some of his goods spoiling or from some other accident, the Government 
does not step in and offer any compensation and why should they give compensa- 
tion to the farmer who has lost something in the way of business. The answer 
to that is, in giving compensation to the farmer, we are facilitating the control 
of contagious disease which is one of the most important questions in the prosperity 
of our farming community. 


As we look at other nations, not so favorably situated as Canada, and consider 
the number of diseases they have to contend with in their live stock, which we 
know nothing about, we are extremely fortunate in having so few problems of 
this nature to contend with. Although hog cholera is sometimes quite a trouble- 
some question, I am glad to know that in Canada as a whole, hog cholera is 
very seldom seen. Outside of the garbage feeders, we have had very few outbreaks — 
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of disease in Canada during the last four or five years, and in proportion to the 
hog population, the loss from hog cholera is extremely small. For the year ending 
March 31st, 1918, the total number of swine destroyed in Canada on account 
of hog cholera was less than 3,000. If you compare that with the millions. of 
hog population, you can realize it is a very small matter. We want to keep that 
loss just as small as possible and if an increase in the compensation will help in 
any way, I will not be the one to oppose it. 

Recently a change has been made in order to facilitate the importation of 
pure-bred double treated swine. Until recently, anyone who wanted to buy pure 
bred double treated animals from the United States was obliged to have a certi- 
ficate that no hog cholera had existed within five miles of the farm from which 
this animal was coming, and in many cases, owing to the great prevalence of hog 
cholera in the United States, it was impossible to get such a certificate to cover 
a herd from which it was desired to purchase an animal. The herd itself may 
be free from the disease, and all the immediate neighbors may be free from 
the disease, but in that five mile radius there may be a farm where hog 
cholera had been in existence during the preceding two months. In con- 
versation with the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry this question was 
thoroughly discussed, and he agreed that it would. be perfectly safe to modify 
that regulation and make the certificate apply only to the herd from which the 
animals came. So, at the present time, we have regulations which make it possible 
to import pure-bred animals froma double treated herd with a certificate that the 
animals came from a herd in which hog cholera had not been found during 
the preceding sixty days. We also have the ordinary regulation of 30 days 
quarantine in the case of swine imported into Canada, and the certificate of 
health, and the hog has to be dipped in a disinfection solution. We try to 
make it impossible for a hog to carry any infection on his feet or coat. This 
modification will probably make it easier to obtain fresh blood from the United 
States. That regulation has been in effect two months. 

As regards the double treating of swine in Canada, we are better without it. 
I am still firmly of the opinion that double treatment of hogs is not required in 
Canada. At the present time we have three herds under the double treatment. 
These are exceptions which have been made for special reasons. I do not feel 
that we would be justified in going far along that line. As I said last year, 
every time the double treatment is tried here, there is danger of hog cholera 
breaking out in that herd, and I am prepared to argue the point with any who 
doubt it. J have evidence to show this decision is absolutely sound. 

In the State of Massachusetts, and several other States, they do not permit 
the double treatment of hogs at all. I think as long as our conditions are favor- 
able in regard to this disease of hog cholera that we are far better without the 
double treatment. Where conditions arise and it can be shown it is advisable to 
double treat, I am prepared to do so. I do not think conditions are such in 
Canada that we should go into the double treatment of hogs on a large scale. 
Since the use of serum and virus first became general, we have restricted its use and 
it cannot be used in Canada except by Government officials and in that way we 
have safeguarded our interests. We have been warned by the experience of 
several of the United States, where this matter has been allowed to pass into 
the hands of the veterinary practitioners, and very serious results have occurred. 

In the State of Tennessee, a State veterinarian claimed he could take a negro 
and in half an hour teach him all there was in the matter of double treating 
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hogs, and under the rules at that time, he licensed hundreds of persons to perform 
double treatment of swine. The result was, the sanitary condition of Tennessee 
in regard to hog cholera got much worse. That rule was annulled and the 

licenses cancelled. 

Many other States have had experience along similar lnes and have been 
obliged to take such action as we have taken here to limit the use of serum 
or virus to those occupying official positions. 

Regarding dips. There is a new dip nearly every day, but many new things 
are not as good as the old ones. There are lots of coal tar preparations, hke 
ereoline, which are satisfactory for disinfecting live stock. When it comes to dip- 
ping hogs, you want to prevent the carrying of hog cholera, and you would not 
use the same dip as for sheep, but must use a dip that has distinct properties 
in killing bacteria which are a little different from the mite that cause scab in 
sheep, and which are more difficult to kill. For dipping hogs, the solution ought 
to be made from standard disinfectants, such as creoline or approved disinfectants, 
and sufficiently strong so they will have the desired effect. It is not necessary 
to dip hogs twice if the dip is made of sufficiently strong solution. 

Q.—Is the dipping done on the American side, when hogs are imported 
from the United States? 

- Dr. Torrance: It is done on the farm where the hog is owned, and is 
certified to by one of the American officials. We do not prescribe what the dip 
should be, it must be satisfactory to them. 

Q.—Is a, certain length of time required before shipment is made? 

Dr. TorRANCE: The hog has to be dipped immediately prior to shipment 
and we do not allow a hog to be imported without it being held for 30 days in 
quarantine. 

Q.—Can a hog be imported without being double treated? 

Dr. TORRANCE: Yes. 

Q.—Can a hog be imported with having single treatment? 

Dr. TORRANCE: Yes. 

Q.—Would the treatment have to be within 30 days? 

Dr. ToRRANCE: We make no restriction except in the case of double treated 
hogs. All hogs have to undergo a 30 days quarantine. 

Q.—Would it not be a benefit to the swine breeders if we accepted the sworn 
statement of the local veterinary in place of the inspector of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry? Often it is a hardship placed on some of the breeders of the 
United States, perhaps the inspector has to travel 150 miles to reach this man’s 
place to inspect one hog. 

Dr. TorRANCE: I am sorry to say that the veterinary profession is not 
wholly composed of honorable men. A person might be able to get a certificate 
to which he was not entitled. We felt, in confining this duty to an officer of 
the Bureau, that we got responsible men of experience, who will do what is right. 

In regard to the double treating of hogs, we are willing to accept the certi- 
ficate of the local veterinary if he can get his certificate O.K’d. by the Bureau 
officer. That removes the necessity for the official from the Bureau travelling 
all that way. 

Q.—Just explain the principles of the danger there is of the disease of hog 
cholera spreading, from the double treatment? 

Dr. ToRRANCE: The double treatment consists of the simultaneous injection 
of two different substances, one being an active virus of the disease which consists 
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of the blood from a hog actually in the acute stage of the disease, and that blood 
contains germs of the disease in a highly concentrated form which produces the 
disease when injected into a hog. If you inject this virus into a hog that is not 
protected, in any way, the chances are 100 to 1 that the hog will die of hog 
cholera, inside eight days. The other substance is the serum which is obtained from 
a hog that has been specially treated by giving it repeated doses of virus until 
that hog becomes hyper-immune. If those two substances are properly appor- 
tioned, the hog who is double treated should not undergo any sickness at all. 
He undergoes a very mild attack of hog cholera, so little that it produces no 
visible symptoms, and he is protected against the disease. If there is lack of 
proportion of these two substances, if the virus is too strong, or in too great 
proportion to the serum, or if the serum is not strong enough to counteract the 
virus, then that hog is liable to have the disease. 

In the early days of double treating hogs it was a common thing to have a 
valuable herd of hogs being so-called protected, yet in reality they were given the 
disease in an acute form from which they died. Since then more experience 
has been gained, and those occurrences are not so frequent. ‘There is always 
that risk that some slip may occur, and instead of protecting your herd you are 
giving them the disease you are trying to avoid. 

In Canada we have not got much hog cholera, and I do not think we are 
justified in taking that chance. In the United States, where in some localities 
two out of three farms may be infected, and where the public stock yards are 
permanently infected, I would be as strong an advocate of the double treatment as 
anyone because, for unless they use the double treatment they will have great 
losses from hog cholera. In Canada we have very little, and the stockyards are 
comparatively free from infection, so I do not think we would be justified in 
running the risk incurred from using this double treatment. 

Q.—Is there danger of having hog cholera brought on to the farm in case 
of any of the fluid being spilled in the treatment of hogs? 

Dr, Torrance: Yes, if carelessly handled. If it reached the hogs, the 
chances are they would get it; and if one is infected, he passes it on to another. 

Q.—How long does the disease last without nature destroying it, such as the 
sun’s rays? 

Dr. ToRRANCE: Experiments have been tried to find out how long the infec- 
tion will last, and according to the Sir Stewart Stockman, it requires fourteen 
days to destroy infection in manure and litter. That may be the case in England 
where they do not have much frost, but I have my doubts about it here. There 
is no question that the bright sunlight is a wonderful disinfectant, but it can 
only disinfect what it can reach. 

Q.—How long will it take to destroy the infection if it is in the ground, 
protected from the sun? 

Dr. TorrANCE: We have no definite information about that, we can judge 
by the way hog cholera will sometimes break out in sections where they have been 
free for some time, which shows the infection must remain around the pig-sty 
for some time. 

Q.—Can it be covered by whitewash? 

Dr. ToRRANCE: Whitewash itself is a good disinfectant. It will not do to 
cover up dirty material, you must make the place as clean as possible, and all 
matter must be removed. 

Q.—Would a year or two years destroy the infection, or is there any time 
hmit? 
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A.—I think less than two years would destroy it. We have no evidence 
that it has survived more than three months. 

Q.—Can you tell us when the embargo will be removed against British 
importation, provided there is no further outbreak? 

Dr, TorRANCE: About two months. 

Q.—When an embargo goes on, it is for three months? 

Dr. Torrance: About three months as a rule. Lately we have adopted the 
rule that whenever the British authorities report that the disease is exterminated 
we take two months from that date. We have not yet received word that the 
disease is under control; as soon as we get word we will keep the embargo on 
for two months longer. 


: JUDGES. aaa 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


PCOPMMIIT CS me aooe om. aa a trace -.e2 Wm. Jones, R.R. 4, Mt. Elgin. 
' (Reserve), R. J. Garbutt, Belleville 

ESOP GIT Ode eras y ots oye Shs e's a wees .-P. J. McEwen, Wyoming. 
RsOlaNG M COINAS uth ares alee elas oe .W. F. Wright, Glanworth. 

(Reserve), H. A. Dolson, R.R. 1, Cheltenham. 
RAE MOLL US geme otote Guia. ce hesttieleys -J. C. Nichol, Hurbrey. 

(Reserve), W. Elliott, Galt. 
ULCER CTSCY Sta ot aia ere a .- Cecil Stobbs, Leamington. 

(Reserve), H. A. Dolson, R.R. 1, Cheltenham. 
RIRIDDARITGS Boca somes lee ee ---eeH. German, St. George. 
Chester Whites .......... wievere ears -P. J. McEwen, Wyoming. 


(Reserve), H. A. Dolson, R.R, 1, Cheltenham. 


WESTERN Farr, LONDON. 


OLR SIT OS ate oes 5 4 si srale ate le Oa re -» A, Stevenson, Listowel. 
' (Reserve), Wm. Jones, R.R. 4, Mt. Elgin. 

POPES LOR Wade wo oe cts Se aes .»oG. A. Dewar, Wyoming. 
Ane W OPUS ig ores, & dies e/a els Warnes oe -»eC. Boynton, Dollar. 

(Reserve), H. German, St. George. 
AUC OG OTS OY Bin cl. iirc osast oe eres .. -ecil Stobbs, Leamington. 

(Reserve), R. H. Smith, Leamington. 
Poland sCHinaS a... <0 os occccccceel. N. Howe, Mossley. 
PIANOS es ee ae cae ce ek oe oeee.eG. A. Dewar, Wyoming. 
Chester Whites ..... at ate Paa eas note ..J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 


(Reserve), Cecil Stobbs, Leamington. 


CENTRAL CANADA HE)XHIBITION. 


LOLRAUITCHa mcm)» ces oo seh ene eel OUD. hatte Hamilton, 

(Reserve), R. J. Garbutt, Belleville. 
ED AIAT OTL ES omene re ter aredatetsie, oie se' 2 ahs br J. J. Pearson, Dixie. 
CON GSLON AW ILILOS becca sais chs es cosas 6 oa .» Dan. De Courcey, Mitchell. 


ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER FAR. 


Yorkshires and Bacon Hogs ...... D. C. Flatt, Hamilton. 
(Reserve), R J. Garbutt, Belleville. 
Berkshires. 645.00. 02. oe eee .--»..."rank Teasdale, Concord. 
Mutchers HOSi ee or are eee Frank Teasdale, Concord and H. German, St. George. 
Disroes J OTeGvait. een few ees Dan. De Courcey, Mitchell. 


(Reserve), J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 
4 Lg. 
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FISMPSHITESs. csich ches oe roe aahteee Dan. De Courcey, Mitchell. 

(Reserve), J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 
Chester’: Whites = toa. iis cies e's oo Nae H. A. Dolson, R.R. 1, Cheltenham. 

(Reserve), John Roberts, Peterboro. 
Foland Chinas! sc. >: sons. serie J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 

(Reserve), R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 
SPAIN WOPLDS oc statecers siete aie sleeves aceis H. German, St. George. 


(Reserve), Thos. Readman, Cooksville. 


OTTAWA WINTER F'ar. 


Yorkshires ......... doisisedecenacJoOUn sl shalt @ramiiton: 
, (Reserve), R. J. Garbutt, Belleville. c 
Chester Whitess..2. ..s0-cn. eeeeeeev0hn I. Flatt, Hamilton. 


} (Reserve), R. J. Garbutt, Belleville. 
TAMWOFthS) 7s he we ceo uietee ete eoeeeeA. A. Colwill, Newcastle. 


The Ontario Large Yorkshire Breeders’ 
Association 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February 4th, 
1919. 


OFFICERS. 
President ..... SOP Se'e tiers ooeeeed. C. STUART, Osgoode. 
Vice-President ....cesccceccesesscee dt. GARBUTT, Belleville. 
Executive Committee ....ccsscccees J. C. Stuart, Osgoode; R. GarsButTtT, Belleville; 
J. E. BretHour, Burford; WM. JONES, Mt. 
Elgin. 
BECTELATIUATTEASUTEL voce se cece hee aie R. W. Wands, Toronto. 
ARLOALOViR ee en eee bs eae aie sees a . G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 
‘ 
DIRECTORS. 
J. E. BrerHovur, Burford. H. Capes, Wyoming. 
J. K. FEATHERSTON, Streetsville. J. C. Stuart, Osgoode. 
G. Bargour, Crosshill. R. GARBUTT, Belleville. 


Wm. Jones, Mt. Elgin. 
REPRESENTATIVES TO FAIR BOARDS, 


Central Canada Exhibition: J. C. Stuart, Osgoode; J. E. Ste. Mari, C.E.F., Ottawa, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE ONTARIO LARGE YORKSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 318T, 1918. 


Receipts. 
CAsSHeOU Nand 4Aa8.Per -lASt aPC OLE cnc sie einiere chavapscete clei ofav aes? $443 28 
Veoh ey 24h gh arenes, caren gare yr ae RCM Sn, cree yt Gere ee SM Pen eA eee Po ree 14 55 
Grant, Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association ..............20:% 354 04 
TROURL ects pia rock ore al oe eee nae eee ee che Che els Cain oa ete eo Cinie aM $811 87 
Hxependitures. 
Grants— 
PV ALERT Ge Aa lye) 201 0 ON) dota oar eca Grovcv'n oi a cia Atiiee Or eeeh a otiioinkesiss naire’ ei won $50 00 
tA tte INALLOUS be POX ULEDLGLOUL. ctiatetmegaustestter incl etcecnens stetereee «ore 100 00 
COTILT A MCAS REUKTLDICION 9 crate iis clo evevclaccte seer ak F batk 6 ware 75 00 
Ontario se rovincial SW in Ceres FB ieee hose ert oro esas eet eae 100 00 
PATO Gey as oeeune We, Hie = 2, eR aehetete sat Aye ae Si A Sai SE ea tine rn ae pee oe pei 2 00 
Hotel Carls-RitesrontAleor Troon. = oc otic stens te ee alas cc vtele's ware 5 00 
TUISRCUOTA LOX DOD SCR re cee a toy acre ns apes blac ce winter oteher sea loke alereyal 3 19 25 
Ver Fem TLDS ee OP ETI CIT Oe NOLICGH ctr. aie erel ooo tial ole cra fscoh a aleten'e a) es 90 
CUR OTUAOTIE. NAT te > Fen tf oie ioe d Arhrels elt wi ss Seo wee ole mwoeee fee 459 72 
Dota ae yee Cire POOL. verte tea ON bcs ce cio le UG a elas wnwwlnee $811 87 
(Sgd.) J. C. Sruart, (Sgd.) R. W. Wands, 


President. Treasurer. 
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The Ontario Berkshire Breeders’ Society 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February 4th, 
1919. 


OFFICERS. 
President oN ein ee week eee eee H. A. Doxrson, Cheltenham. 
Vice-Presidentee sto es ee H. B. JEFFS, Bond Head. 
Executive Committee ..........c0e0e H. A. Dotson, Cheltenham; H. B. JEFrs, Bond 


Head; R. W. WADE, Toronto; P. J. MCEWEN, 
Wyoming; W. W. BRowNRIDGE, Georgetown. 


Secretary-Treasurer ie. dant eke es R. W. WabeE, Toronto. 

AA iLOT, Bhi ee eis wae eee G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 
DIRECTORS. 

P. J. McEwen, Wyoming. H. B. Jerrs, Bond Head. 

W. W. Brownrince, Georgetown. ApamM THomsSoN, Stratford. 

H. A. Dotson, Cheltenham. CHAS. Boynton, Dollar. 


FRANK TEASDALE, Concord. 
REPRESENTATIVES TO FAR BOARDS. 


Central Canada Exhibition: E. S. ARCHIBALD, C.E.F., Ottawa. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE ONTARIO BERKSHIRE BREEDERS’ SOCIETY, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 318T, 1918. 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand as-per last report. 2... ei oe eee $239 03 
Grant, Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association .................. 203 33 
Interest Vik Ae ee es ec eee Peis freien 5 er Paes 
Total seit lke wee ne eee PP, ee ee ae RS Ae a $450 11 
Expenditures 
Grants— 
Western: Mair: London -2y 2.4 Sov toe ee Se ee $75 00 
Canadian Wational Exhibition. &, 7-ee eee oe 100 00 
Ontario Provyincial.Winter Fair o:... 2.2 0e. eee 100 00 
AUC tors Sek ea en cts pe ee eee 2 00 
Hotel’ Carls-Ritesirental of room, ....s0<s sauce escent 5 00 
Directors’ expenses. fo ater eo eas ee ane ee aaa 18 65 
W.K, Phillips, printing: notices? 05. 21 ohn eco ee eee 60 
Cash ons hanmdi & aa wns cocaine Se eee eee 148 85 
OCA is ncaa 5 eed sso woloabss Rest ns as bdads Se ee $450 11 
(Sgd.) FRANK TEASDALE, (Sed.) R. W. Wane, 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February 4, 1919. 


OFFICERS. 

PrESHent a ..2. PEPE ISTns karate Malan ere eee W. A. DrypDEN, Brooklin. 

DR CET FEO EN a Be ec taa ace ata JAS. BRYSON, Brysonville, Queb ec. 

Meeculive- Committee i... 5.2... 0c< se W. A. DrypEN, Brooklin; Jas. Bryson, Brys)u- 
ville; Likut.-CoLt. R. McEwen, R.R. 4, Lon- 
don; J. D. BRIEN, Ridgetown. 

DOCCTOMIT IS LT OCCSUTET E62 aidiacsreta 5 ee ie ae R. W. WabeE, Toronto. 

POMEL VT ® A De al SS Rad ee HE G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 

DIRECTORS. 
W. A. Drypen, Brooklin. — Ss. F. Toitmiz, Victoria, B.C. 
Cot. R. McEwen, R.R. 4, London. JAS. Bryson, Brysonville, Que. 


J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. Victor SYLVESTRE, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Jas. SNELL, Clinton. ARSENE DENIS, St. Norbert Sta., Que. 
W. H. ENGLisH, Harding, Man. W. B. BisHop, 85 St. Germain St., St. 
F. T. SKINNER, Indian Head, Sask. John, N.B. 

R. Knreut, R.R. 1, Calgary, Alta. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO F’aArrR BOARDS. 


Canadian National Exhibition: W. A. DRYDEN, Brooklin. 

Central Canada Exhibition: W. A. DrypeN, Brooklin; J. A. Murr, Exp. Farm, 
Ottawa. 

International Show: Cor. R. McEwen, R.R. 4, London; Gero. TELFeEr, Paris. 

Eastern Canada Live Stock Union: J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 

Western Canada Live Stock Union: S. F. Totmie, Victoria, B.C. 

National Live Stock Record Board: Jas. BRYSON, Brysonville, Que.; Cor. R. McEwen, 

R.R. 4, London; Jas. SNELL, Clinton, Ont. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE CANADIAN SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3187. 


1918. 
Receipts. 
Gasneonr land asepersiast. raport asd > scyctbasie cacctoehe otate aol cht we oc | $6,342 97 
SORA EEA LIONS Me Bie tac a for Wve cheek atomore! axa sista saristeithe aie hadeaen dl ow Se ean ies 6,638 26 
MENIDETSII PS ec aare Sire ee wo, Sate sets a errs ee eee eA 2,204 00 
TYE OE CRU ete te ees ore oat sas ket ee eee ae LE ates ota 90 10 
LESS Dh er rare os St bly Ser eb iene rete PhS Ray Saline ae Aa aa a ae $15,275 33 
Expenditures. 
TITSCTOTS CORDED SOS er ereer ts eater cat ee Se eee ite Lee NS | eb ee $807 80 
Grants— 
Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association ...................- 1,346 09 
British Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Association .......... 59 11 
Quebec Sheep Breeders’ Association ..... hela he ree Mes 1,129 89 
Manitoba Sheep Breeders’ Association .................00- 265 49 
Maritime Sheep Breeders’ Association .................. 219 31 
Saskatchewan Sheep Breeders’ Association .............. 22. 53 
PAA DOT LAS ELV CORI O10 tan es Pee eee ence: sie sdk ee Kes 213 29 
Alberta Provincia] Sheep Breeders’ Association .......... 213 29 
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Expenditures.—Continued. 


Printing Records) «....v6 48 os © whem ce Maen cisye sane» aierels ateleum tem eyelets 3,506 85 
Printine notices’and ballots 5 oie reac ein te ievalenein 6 eve neia slater 41 25 
Postacd eos fies rhote ak oe Faigle eheddiorayea es oe eae ee eerie ee 100 00 
Record office, balance expenses, “1917.5 2% 0). ea re Sealants 11 42 
PATIOICOT. xe ss Aiton eee ee De ee th tae cee Sa eee i.e See OU Sako 5 00 
Keporter:.at annual meetin gir. oi. . ctity easter eet ae pean sieae te etek 24 20 
Protectograph Company, «cheGk Writer ct cae less, gnctiotars aeoets eee 10 00 
Jo Wei brant," transiers ys se 2 nee co pre he te nie Stee tee al eck samen eae 1 00 
Membership fees to Eastern Canada Live Stock Union ...... 25 00 
Record office, for conducting records, 1928) 0. Gs. wie oye cles om sins 1,650 00 
Cash onshand (pc i.ote cans ieee oe a te ile Daas in ate ain en eee 5,424 81 

Total ee, cots Cae ertate oe ee he ey nal ea, eiane al shale hare RM $15,275 33 

(Sgd.) W. A. DRYDEN, (Sgd.) R. W. Wane, 
President. 4 Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


W. A. DrypEen, BROOKLIN, 


I must congratulate the Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association on the very 
healthy condition of the organization in every way. The business of the Associa- ~ 
tion increased considerably last year. The large expenditure of money has been 
due to the increased cost of office help, printing of our flock books, etc. That 
is the natural result developing from the war conditions. 

I may say that the sheep breeders in Canada and other countries have found 
an increased price for their products from their flocks, owing to the war but 
notwithstanding that apparent prosperity, we are all very much pleased with the 
outcome and at the signing of the armistice. We believe this will lead to a final 
settlement of all controversies which shall be worked out on a basis of actual 
warfare. We are glad to know that our brothers and sons are returning to 
Canada’s shore. I am sure that every member of this Association will extend 
to those who have been bereaved, their sincere sympathy. 

It has occurred to me that one of the important works that will develop 
for this Association is to make arrangements with the American organization, 
for recognition. J think that applies to every live stock breed association in 
Canada. As far as this Association is concerned I think we should act through our 
organization to develop a legitimate trade with sections of our own country where 
it may seem that sheep breeding could be made a profitable venture. That should 
be our first start. Those who have lived in the Province of Ontario have learned 
by experience that the vast majority of our sheep find a market in the United 
States, and particularly so in regard to Shropshires. The Americans will take 
most of our surplus rams, and in fact animals of both sexes. It is a little out 
of the ordinary for us to right-about-face and consider altogether the demands 
of our own markets, without regard for the Americans. I do not think we 
should do that altogether. I think that every assistance should be given for the 
development of a market in Canada that will take care of our surplus rams. 

With regard to the conditions that exist between the Canadian and American 
Associations, J might say at present they are not satisfactory. J know, as a 
breeder of Shropshires, and having had considerable to do with trade in the 
United States, that we sometimes meet with awkward situations in this country, 
with regard to registration which often takes considerable money before the 
transaction is completed. JI had hoped that the committee that was sent to Chicago 
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would be able to accomplish something at that time but we found they did not 
deal with a matter such as that at their annual meeting. I was asked to join 
the American Board of Directors of the American Shropshire Association, as 
representing Canadian interests. They have not had their first directors’ meeting 
since the annual meeting, but I understand the whole matter will be fully dis- 
cussed and finally acted upon at the first meeting of directors which will be 
held some time during February or March. It is my intention, having thought 
of this matter for a good many years, to use every possible influence I can to 
bring to their attention the importance of recognizing the status of the Canadian 
Sheep Breeders’ Association. I have an idea that if something was done in that 
way with the American Shropshire Association it would not be so difficult for the 
Oxfords, Cotswolds or any other breeds to arrange in the same way. If we 
can get the big organization to take the lead, I think it will be quite natural to 
expect the other sheep breeding associations in the United States to follow the 
example set for them. 

Jn my experience in reference to Shorthorn matters in Canada, I might 
say we were up against the same proposition in regard to the registration of 
Shorthorns, where Shorthorn cattle were sold to buyers in the United States— 
that all ancestors should be recorded. In many cases that was a hardship, because 
it amounted to quite a sum for the registration of even one animal—$8, $10, $15 
and sometimes as high as $40. 

_ Our records are recognized as being beyond reproach, and we think the 
American Association should also rot them as such. 

A committee was appointed and a meeting was arranged with a committee 
from the American Association. We got together and discussed the whole pro- 
position. We anticipated there would be a good deal of trouble, that many of 
their men would not want to join with us, but we found they were quite willing 
that there should be reciprocity absolutely at par. 

I see no reason why the Sheep Breeders’ Association could not make similar 
arrangements to that made by the Shorthorn Breeders and have it on a 50-50 
basis. In private conversation with several of the directors of the American 
Shropshire Association, I found they had a feeling that such a condition was 
bound to develop. They realize that the Canadian organization is becoming a 
large and influential association and we will have to have our own way. I think 
when the meeting of directors is held they will be ready to consider the proposition 
in a favorable light. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERCHANGE OF PEDIGREES. 


Mr. GLENDENNING: According to the financial statement I notice the number 
of registrations for Shropshires increased from 1912 to 1918 from 1,418 to 3,410. 
I would Jike to know if there is any chance of having an exchange as between 
the American Shropshire Association and that of Canada. I find we have to 
have all our ewes registered in the American records, if we miss once, and a ewe is 
registered in the Canadian book, we are thrown out, and on that account we are 
compelled to register our ewes altogether in the American records. Is there any 
chance for reciprocity between American and Canadian Associations? 

THE PRESIDENT: It is early to say definitely what the chance is. J have 
always desired that the registration of sheep in Canada and the United States 
should be on a fifty-fifty basis. The American Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
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tion is the largest and wealthiest live stock association in the world. They are 
independent, and have not seen fit to recognize our small Canadian organization. 
I may say that a committee was sent to Chicago to confer with the officials of 
the American Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Association, but we did not. get very 
far because they were hardly prepared to deal with us. We have hopes that in 
the near future we shall be able to enter into negotiations in a marked way and 
we anticipate that something will be accomplished. 

A MemMBEr: Do you think it would be possible to have the American Associa- 
tion accept a delegation from this Association at their annual meeting? We 
should get the sheep transferred at Ottawa in the purchaser’s name. 

THE PRESIDENT: As far as the American Shropshire Sheep Breeders’ Associa- 
tion is concerned, applications are not dealt with by the Association at their 
annual meeting. The question will be brought up at their first directors’ meeting 
which will be held some time during this month. 

Mr. GLENDENNING: You think there is a little hope. 

THE PRESIDENT: I hope so. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A letter from E. L. Richardson, Secretary of the Western Canada Live Stock 
Union containing the following resolutions was read :— 


Resolved: That Canadian Breed Associations be admitted to membership in the 
Western Canada Live Stock Union for an annual membership fee of $25.00, one-ha'f of 
which is for membership in the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union, and on-half for mem- 
bership in the Western Canada Live Stock Union, and that such associations be entitied 
to appoint a representative to the annual meetings of the Hastern and Western Canada 
Live Stock Unions. 

Whereas: The Dominion Government has made as one of the regulations under 
which grants are paid to exhibition associations a proviso that all pure-bred live stock 
exhibits must be recorded in the name of the exhibitor in the Canadian National Live 
Stock Records, of which regulation we heartily approve; and 

Whereas: Owing to our great distance from the Record Office and the consequent 
time required to complete registration, exhibitors are frequently unable to comply with 
this regulation before time of showing their animals; and 

Whereas: The refusal of the exhibition associations to permit the showing of such 
animals would create a hardship on the exhibition; and 

Whereas: It has been customary in such cases to permit the exhibitor to compete 
and afterwards to furnish evidence that he has complied with said regulation; and 

Whereas: In some cases it has been very difficult for the association to obtain this 
evidence, even although a portion of the prize money offered by the exhibition is with- 
held; and 

Whereas: The Record Association can easily compel such exhibitors to comply with 
the regulation in question by refusing to record any further registration or transfer 
from such exhibitor until the animal or animals in question have been satisfactorily 
registered or transferred as above set forth. 

Be it therefore Resolved: That this Union take the matter up with the different 
record associations and endeavor to secure their co-operation in enforcing compliance 
with the regulation in the manner herein set forth. 

Whereas: Advances have during the past year been made fby the Eastern Canada 
Live Stock Union and the National Record Committee to the Executive of this union 
with the object of bringing about the formation of a National Live Stock Council, and 
as a result certain negotiations have been carried on by individual members of the 
Executive, subject to and pending the approval or otherwise of the scheme by the mem- 
bership of this union; and 

Whereas: The plan of organization and the constitution which it is proposed to 
adopt are not satisfactory to this union; 

Therefore be it Resolved: That the Executive of this union be authorized to con- 
tinue negotiations with the above-mentioned bodies with a view to arriving at an acree- 
ment mutually satisfactory to all concerned for the formation of a National Live Stock 
Council, such agreement to be submitted to a general or special meeting of this union 
before being finally ratified. 
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THE PRESIDENT: It is suggested that this Association should join the Eastern 
and Western Live Stock Unions. Will somebody move to cover the point. This 
Association was a member of both Unions last year by paying $25 for both 
memberships. 

Moved by Mr. BowMAN, seconded by Mr. Harprne, “That the Canadian 
Sheep Breeders’ Association shall become a member of the Eastern Canada Live 
Stock Union and the Western Canada Live Stock Union.” Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next point dealt with by this communication is with 
reference to the showing of live stock at different exhibitions. This Association 
does not make grants to exhibitions directly. Such grants are received indirectly 
through the Provincial organization. It may be in order for the larger organiza- 
tion to express itself on the point in question. 

The Western Canada Live Stock Union suggest a hardship inasmuch as it has 
been customary for the Live Stock Associations to stipulate, in making their 
grants, that before any money is paid over to an exhibitor, which has been won 
by them, that all the animals exhibited shall have complied with the regulations 
in regard to ownership and registration. It is suggested, as a means of com- 
pulsion, that such a one as may be negligent in that regard, should not be 
able to record any of his animals in the future. I am not just sure that is a 
good principle to adopt. I do not agree with the principle that every animal 
shall be recorded as to ownership and registration before the prize money is paid. 
It seems to me, if I was showing sheep, cattle or horses and had everything; in 
regard to the main exhibit, in order, it would be a hardship if that money should 
be held because somebody has one sheep that is not recorded in right form. It 
hardly seems fair that money granted, and properly earned by animals that have 
complied with the regulations, should not be paid. I think the complaint is alleged 
on the stipulation that all animals must be properly recorded or the money will 
be withheld. In some cases, several hundreds of dollars have been withheld by 
the Live Stock Associations until some animal was properly recorded. That 
is the basis of the complaint, I take it. 

Moved by Mr. J. D. BRiEN, seconded by Mr. KELiy, “That this meeting 
recommend to the different Provincial Associations, that as certain individuals 
do not comply with the stipulations of all bodies who grant prize money, 
their prize money be withheld, but that the other exhibitors, who complied with 
all the rules, their prize money should be paid.” Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: You heard the recommendation of the Western Canada 
Live Stock Union in reference to the Live Stock Council. There is evidently a 
strong objection on the part of the Western Canada Live Stock Union to some 
grounds in regard to the constitution of the formation of a National Live Stock 
Council as agreed to by representatives of the Western Canada Live Stock Union 
who were present when the formation of the National Live Stock Council took 
place. The objection seems to be that the delegates, who were appointed as we 
_ thought in due order, had to swallow themselves at the recent meeting of the 
Western Canada Live Stock Union. It has been suggested that the matter be 
referred to the Executive Committee. 
| Dr. TotmieE: As President of the Western Canada Live Stock Union, and 
as one of the delegates who met the Eastern delegates, I am sure you will agree it 
was impossible for us to swallow ourselves (laughter). J think it was perfectly 
clear and understood, that any negotiations we carried on with the Eastern Union, 
were subject to approval by both Associations before being finally adopted. When 
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we went back to the Western meeting held at Brandon, the meeting did not 
approve of what had been done, and recommended that this matter be taken up 
again with the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union, as we felt we could improve 
the conditions that were laid down, by further discussion. 

We recognize that two Associations of such importance, formed into one 
council, cannot hope to lean on the Record Board for finances for everything, and 
that was one of the serious objections taken by the Western men. At the same 
time, we fully recognize the necessity for having one central body representing 
the live stock interests from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. We are heartily 
in sympathy with the movement and are willing to give it our fullest support. 
They did not like the way in which it had started out, and felt that by starting 
out on different lines we would be able to evolve an Association that would 
have a longer life than the Association as now constituted. 


ADDRESS. 
Dr. C. D. McGitvRAy, PRINCIPAL ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


In alluding to the handling of the farm flock for productiveness, I might 
state that there is a noticeable dearth of addresses at Sheep Breeders’ meetings 
in regard to matters pertaining to the preservation of the flock against losses 
through disease. This may be accounted for to some extent, by the fact that sheep 
are in general one of the healthiest classes of live stock. They are naturally healthy 
and are to a large extent free from many diseases to which other classes of stock 
are liable. For example, tuberculosis is extremely rare among sheep. In view 
of the fact that sheep are so healthy in Ontario, that seems an additional incentive 
for maintaining the health of our flocks and encouraging others to go into sheep 
raising. Sheep raising appears to flourish under extremes of conditions, namely, 
where land is cheap and poor, and where land values are high and intensive agri- 
culture prevails. Too few sheep are, however, being raised on the average farm. 
This is to be wondered at, as their habits are clean and they also entail less labour 
and give better returns in comparison with other classes of live stock. In no 
country is there better inducements for sheep raising than in Canada, in that 
both the climate and land are favorable. 

In establishing a flock the first essential is the selection of a place in which to 
keep them. Sheep thrive best on land that is high and dry. To get the best 
results and maintain sheep in good health a preference should be given to high 
pasture land and avoid keeping them on poorly drained land, or land that is 
subject to overflow with water at certain times of the year. Where sheep are 
kept on low lying damp pastures during wet seasons of the year parasitic diseases 
are more liable to occur. On the other hand where sheep are kept on high dry 
pasture land they remain comparatively free from parasites. 

Among the worst enemies to productive sheep raising are parasites of which 
there are two main classes, namely, those which affect the surface of the body and 
those which affect the internal organs of the body. 

Among the parasites affecting the surface of the body are lice, ticks, and 
mites, which cause scab. The presence of either of these parasites lessens the 
productiveness of the flock as they cause extreme itchiness resulting in loss of wool 
and general unthriftiness. They should not be allowed to exist on sheep and 
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can be prevented by means of dipping. With regard to dipping the flock this should 
be done at least once a year, immediately after shearing and when the weather 
is fine and warm. Where dipping in the fall is practised care must be taken not to 
dip during cold weather, as pneumonia may result, in some cases causing death. 
There are several commercial dips on the market which appear to be satisfactory. 
The kinds of dips which are in general sold commercially, are the arsenical pre- 
parations and the coal tar preparations. Arsenical dips are quite effective in 
killing parasites on the skin, and are satisfactory in that respect, but are objec- 
tionable owing to their being poisonous. ‘The coal tar dips are gaining in favor 
on account of their cheapness and non-poisonous character. They are quite satis- 
factory for the treatment of lice and ticks. A decoction of tobacco also makes 
a satisfactory dip. The lime and sulphur dip is very effective for the treatment 
of sheep scab, but is not lked for ordinary dipping purposes, because it tends 
to injure the fibre of the wool and spoils the quality of the fleece to a slight 
extent. Most dips are improved by the addition of soap and pine tar which 
gives body to the dip and makes it adhere to the skin better and is more effective 
for killing the parasites. If the dip is used too thin it runs off the skin very 
easily and loses effect. The dip should also be used warm, and for best results 
should be kept at a temperature of about 105 degrees. Fortunately, sheep scab 
does not exist in Ontario, and it can be effectively prevented by dipping. 


With regard to parasites affecting the internal organs of the body they are 
grouped under two general classes, namely, round worms, and tape worms. Of 
the round worms, the most common are the lung worms, the stomach worms, 
and the nodular worms of the intestines. The lung worms and the stomach 
worms are the most destructive. They both cause sheep to be unthrifty and 
to prevent growth in lambs, and give rise to considerable mortality at times. Sheep 
are more liable to be affected if kept on low lying damp pastures. In the treat- 
ment of stomach worms in sheep and lambs, the best remedy is a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, which is commonly known as bluestone. A one per cent. solution 
is used and the dose is two ounces for the average sheep or good sized lamb. The 
best method of giving the treatment is by placing the solution in a small keg, 
placed on a stand about six feet or more in height. To the bottom of the keg 
is attached a rubber tube, the free end of the tube being inserted into the mouth 
of the sheep and the dose regulated. This method is used where large numbers 
require to be treated. Where small numbers are to be treated the dose can be 
given with an ordinary dose syringe or a funnel with tube attached. The treat- 
ment of lung worms is not very satisfactory unless the remedy is injected directly 
into the windpipe. Among the drugs tried are turpentine, gasoline, and tincture of 
iodine. There is a danger in some cases attached to the use of gasoline, as it is 
hable to cause pneumonia. 


The tape worms chiefly affect the liver and intestines. The treatment for 
them and also for flukes has not been very satisfactory in sheep. It is remarkable, 
however, to note that fluke disease does not exist among sheep in Canada east of 
the Rocky Mountains. A condition which sometimes causes annoyance in sheep 
is foot rot. It most often attacks sheep where they are kept on low lying wet 
land. It can be overcome by moving them to high dry land and smearing the sore 
parts of feet with pine tar. Foot baths of ordinary sheep dip are also serviceable 
for treatment. We are fortunate in Canada, in being free from the contagious 
form of foot rot which is termed lip and leg ulceration. This disease has been 
quite prevalent at times in some of the States, particularly the State of Wyoming. 
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In view of the fact that the flocks of Ontario are in general free from many of the 
pests which cause disease it should be a great incentive to breeders elsewhere 
coming here to purchase. 

Q.—Have you known of any cases of liver fluke in Canada? 

A.—In all the sheep slaughtered at abattoirs, east of ene Rocky Mountains, 
we have never yet found liver fluke. 

Q.—Is it curable? 

A.—The disease itself is not curable. 

Q.—Have you had any experience with lung trouble? 

A.—I have had considerable experience in regard to lung worms. The most 
effective treatment is to inject the medicine into the trachea. It is also advisable 
to market the lambs as soon as possible. You will find the loss is greatest between 
the ages of from six months to a year. The crisis of loss is reached at the ninth 
month. Infection takes place in the lamb just about weaning time. Keep the 
lambs separate from the ewes. Once you get them over one year of age the 
trouble or danger will be much less. 

Q.—If you give an injection in the trachea is there danger of strangulation? 

A.—Not as a rule. 

A MemsBer: Tobacco dust left in the troughs is a splendid thing, and it is 
surprising how the sheep will help themselves to it. Others have resorted to 
putting bluestone in the water. 

Mr. Lee: I would like the doctor to give us a treatment for stomach worms. 

Dr. McGitvray: The best remedies we have for the treatment of round 
worms are oil of turpentine and sulphate of copper solution. These occupy a high 
place in the treatment of round worms in the stomach and bowels. A proper use of 
bluestone solution would be two ounces of a one per cent. solution given as a 
drench. In regard to turpentine the average dose would be half an ounce. Oil 
of turpentine serves as useful a purpose in the treatment of worms as any agency 
which we have. 

Q.—Will sheep take sufficient bluestone when mixed with salt? 

A.—I would sooner mix the bluestone with feed, take a teaspoonful of blue- 
stone for every five sheep and you can repeat that every day for a week or ten 
days. Bluestone is, however, more effective when given in solution. 


DISCUSSION ON REGISTRATION AND TRANSFER, 


Mr. Harpinea: There is a matter the sheep breeders can improve on. From 
time to time difficulties arise, from carelessness or neglect, in registering and 
transferring sheep. While I am not prepared to state a remedy to-night, yet I 
think the Record Board could apply some remedy to remove a great deal of this 
trouble. 

Let me give one instance. Two years ago I bought a ewe that was in lamb. 
She was to be registered and certificate of service was to be supplied. After 
many efforts we are just getting the papers through now. It means that some 
lambs that were to be shown at the Winter Fair, could not be shown because 
they could not be registered in time. 

A Member: Mr. Harding’s point is well taken. I have in my hand a 
pedigree with no less than four transfers attached. I am out $300 on similar 
instances to that mentioned by Mr. Harding. I would suggest that the Record 
Board should put a tax on every breeder who neglects to take out a transfer. 
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Mr..WabeE: In the constitution of the Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association 
there is a provision that states, if a man fails to record sheep sold to another, 
and the matter is reported, he can be held to account and prevented from recording 
further. It is up to a purchaser to see that the sheep he buys is recorded, and if 
not recorded within the specified time, to either hold back the money or report it 
immediately to the office. If you wait for a year, it is hard to get action. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think it is becoming for every breeder of pure-bred live 
stock to undertake the responsibility, when he sells any animal whatsoever, not 
only to furnish a signed transfer, but to forward the transfer with the pedigree, 
to Ottawa, to have the transfer recorded. He accepts the other man’s money 
and should see that the ownership is recorded in the purchaser’s name. 

Mr. Harpine: There are one or more of the American Associations who 
accept the National records, and vice versa. If you send an American certificate 
to the National Record office to have the animal registered are you entitled to 
leave the American certificate with the National or do you get that with the 
pedigree when the record is complete? I understand that some are not getting 
the American certificate back, and they wonder why. 

THE PRESIDENT: When there is a fair exchange of pedigrees between the 
American and Canadian Associations, personally I would not care whether I got 
the American certificate or not, so long as I got the Canadian. 


ADDRESS. 
Dr. ToLMIE, VicToris, B.C. 


I think all will admit that we are particularly fortunate as stock men in 
Canada, to have at the head of the Ontario Veterinary College, a man like Dr. 
McGilvray. Perhaps he is not so well known to you men as he is to the western men, 
as he has lived in Manitoba nearly all his life. He has won the gold medal on 
this side of the line, and in the United States, at Chicago, against all comers. 
He has rendered valuable service in the Health of Animals Branch of the Manitoba 
College, and his being placed at the head of the Ontario Veterinary College has 
been a loss to the Province of Manitoba. He will rzise the standard of the 
veterinary profession, and we want a veterinary profess? mn second to none. They 
must protect the $400,000,000 worth of stock in this country. I was interested 
in listening to what the doctor had to say about fluke on the Pacific Coast. We 
do not find it existing on the high land, but rather in sections that are subject 
to overflow. We have not had any fluke in British Columbia for a number of 
years. Our treatment was to get rid of the flock, to keep the sheep on the high 
land, and underdrain the low land. 

With regard to the treatment for stomach worm. I have recently come into 
possession of a plan for administering medicine to sheep which is used in Australia. 
It consists of a barrel in which the mixture is placed, and a small piece of rubber 
tubing extended to where the sheep were to be dosed. One man handles the 
tube where it passes into the barrel and another man where the dose is to be 
administered, and they are able to dose 100 sheep per hour. The principal remedy 
is arsenic and sometimes bluestone. Through the western country we find the sheep 
are not increasing to any great extent. In British Columbia we have not more 
than 50,000 sheep. On the ranges of the upper country the coyote has been 
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‘considerable of an annoyance but the bounties have been increased and’ we hope 
to do away with that menace. 

_ Sheep have decreased in price and wool is expected to decrease in price 
approximately 33 per cent., but we are going to have cheaper oats and-barley 
which will have the effect of greatly increasing the live stock, and the sheep 
industry should increase to a greater extent than in the past. It will be easier for 
men to go into the sheep business by being able to purchase ewes at less cost. 

This Association should make some organized effort to increase the con- 
sumption of mutton in this country. We have found out during the war that we 
were able to get people to let go of certain foods. We might properly conduct 
a campaign to increase the consumption of mutton and that would increase the 
flocks and create a larger demand for our rams. 

We should sell in the best possible market. If you can get better prices in 
the United States, why not sell your products there. J never could agree with 
any argument to the contrary because we have Great Britain’s example. They 
produce some of the finest cattle and other live stock that can be found in the 
world, and they sell in the open market and still maintain the highest standard © 
of flocks. 

In connection with the matter of registration between Canada and the United 
States, I think you should use every possible effort to secure that satisfactory 
condition. I am sure you are quite safe in leaving it in the capable hands of 
your President. During the past year we have taken up the same matter in 
connection with Holstein cattle. We met the American delegation in Detroit 
and found them very fair to deal with. They discussed the question freely, in a 
broad-minded manner and the result is that we have come to an agreement and 
hope to obtain ratification in a few days, and that it will pass at the American 
Association meeting in June. Then we will be able to exchange cattle between 
the two countries on a fifty-fifty basis. 

When you take into consideration the fact that we have been selling Canadian 
bull calves and cows at the price realized, it is well worth the trouble. We would 
find it a great advantage to have the United States open to the British Columbia 
breeders. As long as there is difficulty and expense in connection with registration, 
it will deter any exchange between the two countries. 

I wish this Association great progress during the coming year. 


The Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February 5th, 
pak, 


OFFICERS. 
PL ESLO EMER AMET CR oes tc ces vdeo elets Gro. L. TELFER, Paris. 
ViCC- PT Cail Clie elctAt 0) kiss eit bie 5 a BE. Rorson, Denfield. 
Huecutives Committee ono. occ cans ks Gro. L. TELFER, Paris; E. Rosson, Denfield; 
Jas. DoucGias, Caledonia; W. WHITELAW, 
Guelph. 
SCCTOLAN UHL REGS UT EF» anicle 2050 vie ses geen R. W. Wane, Toronto. 
PULOULOT ere AM 6's ais sais si aie on “ci she vs. fle: cere G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 
DIRECTORS. 
CC OESILOLGEM cae seal ste cartier ect Co ee en Ce en J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 
WICLCESTOCT Is a wee es ek oe Dererare da aa We ete eae a ore eri eperer ote Jas. Douctas, Caledonia. 
PANCOUING Mra Sitch t ony ae hate Fak Lee Sars Se BE oe ae . E. Rosson, Denfield. 
PEL OTLR Mere artes fo neces oe ac eee Sie oe on J. EH. Cousins, Harriston. 
SRTODERLT CIO et ee ees eee Oe eT ore W. H. BEATTIE, Wilton Grove. 
LI OCS EL Gare Ne pte ae ee oe ee eo as ee te Crci, Stopss, Leamington. 
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TI OLS Mee eRe aid a eet ita anclole stata tet noo emer eae Jas. BOWMAN, Guelph. 
ELUM OWDILG Bate See ci es ee le va en ee eae J. W. SPRINGSTEAD, Abingdon. 


GENERAL DIRECTORS. 


H. M. Leg, Highgate. W. WHITELAW, Guelph. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO F'ArmR BOARDS. 


Canadian National Exhibition: J. D. BRIEN, Ridgetown. 

Central Canada Exhibition: W. A. WALLACE, Kars; Gro. L. TELFER, Paris. 

Western Fair, London: JOHN KELLY, Shakespeare; JAS. SNELL, Clinton. 

Ottawa Winter Fair: Jas. BRYSON, Brysonville, Que.; LizuT.-CoLt. Rost. McEwen, 
London, R.R. 4; Gro. B. ROTHWELL, Exp. Farm, Ottawa; E. S. ARCHIBALD, Exp. Farm, 
Ottawa. 

Ontario Provincial Winter Fair: Gro. L. TELFER, Paris; Jas. Dovueias, Caledonia; 
JOHN Ketiy, Shakespeare; W. WHITELAW, Guelph. 

Eastern Canada Live Stock Union: Gro. L. TELFER, Guelph. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE ONTARIO SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1918. 


Receipts. 

reirmon et Oamiieas » POl= LASSE: TOPOL ..n.citn Le eee eee) oad wc Giete ee hs $1,127. 24 
Vote, F. Blake & EB. Darch, refund board bill ................ 84 00 
Sale of supplies to Dominion Live Stock Branch ............ 266 15 
Refund -wages, J; Telfer and” Wer Johnson rer ee oc. one wee sss 271 50 
Grant, Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association ................ 1,346 09 
MCTIUCTANTTNE LCOS tgs arate dies eck lads Wetenesh hy hele Lies bit eedes a mh ete cease ee 45 90 
PII RC LDA RH MEN el ane eRe wana 2 ekeker se coe! Cree AGENT BiAehere Hn ee siceis s 352 00 
PeKVWe aw AUCS*TELUHG OSPOUSECH soos toe eee ea eb te cates otk 50 00 
Stock in Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers .............. 18 00 
INTOTOSL 22. o)e,5%,a)0 Apis Re By rete PE ELIE Oe an SMOG oes ot PRR aera 7 50 
PEODALG  UlbeWh OUL Mer MerPen te hae aie) Merete cre es mcr kw akin Be ag MEE, Siete 430 78 
GL OT PBULCOT CSHINS 4 vs eens o Pe crete eon iete ate opens 0 ae BE eee 30 84 
ErOceateotrOM SNGArine sMmaCnines won os carck pass vas 3 UN a Seueew ol 502 67 
BiePOCOOUS. Gl SAI Or Ole WOOl tes fo tite eg ais hoe a cds atee tel dels ee oes sala od 465,478 06 

COULLGR ere et aes Rea am. ie tenn were we ees deat ue $470,010 73 


* Membership and transportation charges ha@ to be deducted in making returns to 
shipper. 
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Expenditures. 

Directors’) expenses id oo. Soe Sate wala ba eee whe ole pe one tee $595 73 
Grants— 

Ontario Provincial Winter Falri.- 2. ose ces ee ae ooo 300 00 

Western Fair, Londons. 22'c ccs co pie coe tenia ers wis ia ae areata re 100 00 

Canadian National Exhibition: 2 oye nen ete ccs ae ee 200 00 
Tan’ to-.co-operative scars.) 2 co. cs. canteen ere 500 00 
Postaze | ¢i/e ciecd aw A orb, soa ake © Panis eel © one aaa legs otal weet eae en halle eno 160 00 
Labor ‘re. WOO] 5 ab ou ote eta eee cee wc atshat yet alec ecee ners Pere = tener rem Ree 3,051 08 
Printing fo ee a ee se oe ho ee ese ee ee eee 102 30 
Stock in Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers .............. 1,000 00 
FEXCHAN GG 6 oii v.o dain w breve wai k Gis ya aberele oo canes wanes sane ate vena ene 6 56 
Interest .cHhATZES Tis oa cee e hee te vee ore he ai nerereta aie alata te one 2 75 
Express; charges 2a) thot ai Se ele Ok Cine Seca anern eee eteneee 179 59 
Telegrams and telophone ws. 2.5 4 ein io ve oe a ee ee 33 65 
Office help esc disci cok wie oO ais oo eee aia Fete oyeee peas ener epee eee 553 60 
Board of office, staffsat -Guelplives oe ore ene oe oes wie e ece teres ote ee 584 30 
Office: Supplies). ei.. 2 cicvs in hiess oe hap mece BRED oN Ee iets tae ear cee 406. 50 
Peter White, expenses re Hogle CaSe ..........e..eseeucevees 114 80 
Gurney “Scale, Contpanviesonte Ges ec eae oe ie en eee 473 00 
Adjustments “oni wool lou? ic. sue es ce elects alten. seen eee en 20 69 
Membership fees to Eastern Canada Live Stock Union ...... 25 00 
Reporting -annvalsmeetin es. a. soniye. eo ne eee ere ee 20 20 
Dodge Manufacturing Company, wool carrier ................ 102 24 
Preparation of building for wool— 

TUR De RY Fr 06 wie ele, sede ake GS Rees elt eee egies fee eS ene one 251 19 

Penfold Hardware Company, cement and sacks ......... 180 70 
Supplies ce. wool work at) Guelph (23). . tee eee eee Stolk 
Hotel-Carls-Rite,’ rental of groonter. fe. oo cere eee ee 10 00 
AUGILOR eS cot Meee eth eres ark, nee hehe ete ee ee ee 25 00 
American Sheep Breeders’, subscription ..................005- 1 75 
Subseriptionato Textile “lourtali os ee ee ee 4 00 
wxpenses ve sheep: yvaluating’ 1.2 ae ee ee eee 25 60 
Wood sacks so) 05/20 ehh el oe ee ete net See eae 37 00 
Board of Light and Heat Commissioners ....................- 14 78 
EWI cS as er eee ae ee Oe eee Ten oe eT re nn eee 13°75 
Payment onevictory/ Bond Veskee ce ee en eee eer oe 300 00 
Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, wool ..............--6. Ost 
South Manitoulin Wool Growers’ Assn., expenses and sacks.. 200 00 
iHxpenses -é shearing machine J... - oe ee eeeee i ie ers ¥ é 
Hxhibition-exhibit i400 san ees ee ee ee eee 137 45 
scythes .& Co. repairing: woolesacks..) of ...05 i eee eee 33 96 
Freight. charges” on‘ wool. 22. 42 ee ee ee 3,997 83 
Shippers, *paymenton” woolte) a=. ie ee oe ee ee 453 416 72 
Cash oon Hands) cccc eit ap aera | mamas Hew a ene al 2,330 09 

VOCALS arian ntale a, os eneie new, one ae RE ee eee eI, eee ee ae $470,010 73 
JAMES DOUGLAS, R. W. WADE, 
President. Treasurer. 


Mr. GLENDENNING: What, is the item of $4380.78 in the receipts as rebate 
en wool? 

Mr. Wane: In a few cases we found that in sending out advance checks 
before the wool was graded that the shipper was overpaid. ‘The item referred 
to shows the money refunded by such shippers. 

Mr. GLENDENNING: I would like to know if the sheep shearing machines 
can be supplied by the Canadian Co-operative cheaper than we can purchase them 
from the trade? 

Mr. Wane: The Sheep Breeders’ Association bought four machines because 
of the scarcity of labor last year, and it was thought to be a good thing to help 
the farmers to get their shearing done. We charged so much per fleece which 
amounted to $502.67, and expenses were $137.37. The machines are still the 
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property of the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association, and we have put a price 
on the machines of about $200 each. 

Q.—What power was used? 

Mr. Wane: Gasoline. 

Mr. GLENDENNING: How does hand-power compare with gasoline power? 

Mr. WaprE: Where help is plentiful and labor cheap, hand-power is very 
satisfactory. Where there are a number of flocks and a number can work together, 
the power machine can be used to advantage. There are eight or ten counties 
where power could be used to advantage. 

A Mempser: I would lke to know why outside buyers were paying 65 cents 
for coarse wool when the Canadian Co-operative sold coarse wool for 6034 cents. 

THE Presipent: In the early stages I know the wool buyers in Toronto 
were sending out prices to the coarse wool men that were higher than that quoted 
by the Canadian Co-operative, to make dissatisfaction, and one or two men did 
let them have their coarse wool. Mr. Wade will explain that. 

Mr. Wave: We have samples of our grades of wool here, and I am glad 
to be able to talk to sheep men about this question. 

At the time the prize list was issued at the winter fair there was a statement 
given to every man which gave a comparison of American prices at Boston and 
prices right at Guelph. Last year the American Government fixed the price of 
wool. ‘That price was not for wool in the grease but in the scoured state. When 
wool was quoted at $1.40 and $1.80—that was for scoured wool—and there was 
a price fixed for coarse wool. I will give you the Boston prices for our Ontario 
wool in the coarse grades, and give you our prices. The price at Boston for 
medium combing, clean wool was $1.40 but there is about 47 per cent. shrinkage, 
so the grease price was 74.2. The price at Guelph was 7614. If you sent your 
wool to Boston you would still have to pay something for handling, freight and 
storage, and at Guelph you had to pay something, and anything worth while is 
worth paying for. It cost about 3 per cent. for handling, which included sacks, 
twine, ete. 

Here is a comparison grade for grade as between Boston and Guelph. 


my Sai 
. 4 ae) 
ae gus] 6223/ 8h |o me 
| gee | E822 | ou 8% | Bes, leSacy 
Grades of Ontario Wool Sas ve Sr Ape moe Se SER aoe 
‘so Be gf 38 Bom aoe me Blah yk Qa .€ 4s 
ng aee ==) OM. | HS se |e ee 
Sxage | Sos Feet | SSE lee eas 
anoe8 Gass Faso BoO M I FOMETD 
sued Combing ship oa. eure A Or, | $1.40 | 47 % | 74.02c. | 76hc. 740 
Med. Clothing............scscceeeee--| (1.37 463 % 73.29c. | Tdke. Gic 
Lo weMede Gon bingy «2h tr. feaccermotea 9s | 1.28 444% #1 .04¢ ye 1aac. tle 
Pow Combing salons sewer 2c tle ats | 1 ee 44 % 65.52c. | 67c. 65¢ 
COATsex DINIIOL sea stieees a potaee ss ass | 1.07 444% 59.65c. | 60%c. 59e 


The Americans put that value on wool and they have wool in much larger 
quantities than we have. The United States have 50,000,000 sheep and Canada 
has 2,000,000. When wool prices go up in the United States it influences our 
prices to the same extent, if there is no embargo. Therefore, if these were actual 
prices grade for grade, any man who pays more than that, looks like a philan- 
thropist—if he did it all the time. I am perfectly willing to buy all the wool 
in Ontario, suppose it ran half and half as to grades, if you allow me to lose 
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5 cents on the lower grade and make 10 cents on the higher grade. While these 
buyers were paying 65 cents for coarse wool they were not paying 75 cents for 
the finer wool but paid 65 cents. Those dealers were pretty good business men 
to be able to strike an average price on wool that would let them out nicely. 

A Member: In disposing of the fine wool, could you have done better if 
you had not had the coarse wool to dispose of? 

Mr. Wane: We did not sell the wool, it was sold by the Canadian Co-operative 
and I think they sold it well. It did not make any difference. Because they 
handled so many tons of wool they had enough of any particular grade to fill 
any order. We had over 750,000 pounds of all grades. The coarse wool was 
a little harder to sell. The medium Home was bought up quickly because 
the manufacturers wanted it. 

Q.—Therefore, the fine wool men did not lose anything? 

THE PRESIDENT: No. 


DISCUSSION OF SHEEP AND DOG ACT. 


A Member: I see an item re sheep valuating? 

Mr. Wave: The Ontario Sheep Breeders have always taken a prominent part 
in the protection of sheep from dogs. You heard it mentioned in the minutes 
that certain changes had been made in the Sheep and Dog Act. In cases where 
the local valuator’s award is not considered fair, the owner of the sheep that have 
been killed or damaged can make application to our office for an expert valuator, 
who is paid so much per day and his railway fare. In some cases the expert 
valuator’s expenses were a little higher than is ordinarily paid by the Department, 
so the Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association made good any deficit. There have 
been eight cases where we have acted in that regard. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JAMES DovuGLAs, CALEDONIA. 


I do not intend to take up much time as there is considerable business to 
be brought before the meeting. I wish to congratulate you on the good standing 
of The Ontario Sheep Breeders’ Association, financially and every other way. 

I wish to remind you again of the splendid assistance we have had from 
our very able secretary and his assistant Mr. O’Neill. I think those two men 
deserve a great deal more credit than they will get, for the work. they have done 
In carrying out these wool sales so successfully. 

We ought to do something to encourage sheep breeding throughout Ontario. 
I have noticed for many years how much good the Standing Field Crop Compe- 
tition has done for the farmers throughout the Province of Ontario in helping 
them to grow better and cleaner crops. I think that plan might be carried out 
regarding the live-stock branch of farming. As we have a nice surplus, it would 
be a splendid idea to give prizes to say ten or twelve counties, just as an experi- 
ment, for the best kept flocks, to be judged on the farm, by means of the score- 
card systernh. Points to be judged might be, general condition of the flock, 
type of ram used, condition of the wool on the sheeps’ back, ete. I think that 
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work could be done in the winter time unless the executive think better. Demon- 
strations could be given in docking, castrating lambs, and so forth. It would 
be well to try this as an experiment. J think we could work our hard worked 
secretary a little more, and perhaps he would be able to have the judge’s expenses 
paid, for inspecting flocks along this line. If it was thought wise to try more 
than ten counties, it might be well to do so. 

Mr. J. D. Brien: I think the President’s idea is commendable and I move 
that this meeting approve of it and ask the incoming board of directors to con- 
sider it. Seconded by Mr. Cecil Stobbs and carried. 


ADDRESS. 
Pror. H. Barton, MAacDoNALD COLLEGE, QUEBEC. 


Being asked to face this audience of expert sheep breeders seems to me as 
if I were being asked to bring coals to Newcastle. When the subject of flock 
improvement was proposed to me, it was a question in my mind as to whether 
the sheep breeders of Ontario would consider there was any real question as to 
that in Ontario. , 

I can assure you, in the Province of Quebec, we have a problem as regards 
flock improvement. It came as a relief to me when I heard the Chairman suggest 
a measure along this line because after all perhaps you have problems regarding 
flock improvement in Ontario also. May I add one word to the suggestion. 
As a result of our experience in Quebec, ranging over a period: of six or seven 
years, I am of the opinion that this suggestion of your President, is an excellent 
one, but I would emphasize that the idea be extended beyond a matter of distri- 
buting prizes and made the basis of publicity and demonstration work on behalf 
of sheep. 

We have made considerable progress in Quebec, in fact we are highly gratified: 
with what has been done in the sheep business. There has been a number of 
agencies at work—and among them the extention service conducted by Macdonald 
College. Six or seven years ago, when we had some money to spend in extention 
work, there seemed to be splendid possibilities to make good use of that money 
on behalf of the sheep industry. In looking over the whole situation it seemed 
to me there was a large field for work with sheep. At that time, and for a 
considerable period before, the whole sheep business was in quite a lackadaisical 
condition. Sheep were more or less in a state of neglect. There was no real 
live interest in the business, and while we had a few good flocks here and there, 
there was really no activity in sheep. The time seemed opportune, and I believed 
that sheep would lend themselves to effort as well as any branch of livestock 
we could devote our attention to. 

I shall briefly mention the features of our work on behalf of sheep, and 
then give you my impressions as a result of that experience and observation 
in regard to improvement of the flock. We appointed a man and put him in 
the field and decided to make sheep a real feature in our short course work, 
Farmers’ club work and on the programme at any meeting in which we had a 
share. We set out to boost sheep in the English speaking districts of Quebec, 
and it i is for saat element I am speaking more particularly. 
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We thought we could give the Cheviot breed a trial because it seemed there 
was a special opportunity for that breed. In many outlying areas they were ~ 
without sheep and where they had sheep they were scrubs, but the long wool 
variety predominated. I had the privilege of seeing something of the sheep 
industry in the old country and I was impressed with the idea expressed here 
to-night, but believe it to be a little extreme, that is, with regard to mixing breeds. 
I want to tell you that some of the most successful work being done in the old 
country, from a commercial standpoint, is where breeds are judiciously mixed. 
They are crossed, not for one but for three generations, and then they are brought 
back again. This is done in Scotland and in the northern part of England and 
especially with Cheviots and Leicesters, and with Highlands and Leicesters. 

In our work in Quebec we started with three flocks and to-day we have 21. 
We adopted the return basis; a man got 9 ewes and a ram and had to return 
12 ewes and 3 rams. Our demonstration flocks increased as time went on. We 
placed rams in districts on certain conditions and we added rams from other 
breeds. The only other breed we did anything with in the way of flocks was 
the Southdown. We had a two-fold idea, we wanted to place the Cheviots in 
vood sections and make a basis for field work, and to serve as a demonstration 
centre and a source of illustration. We loaned a pure-bred ram for two years on 
the condition that at the end of that time, we would be furnished with a record 
along certain lines, and that the man concerned should buy a pure-bred ram, 
subject to our approval. We were not seeking a sale although it came our way 
if we wanted it, and that system afforded us a distribution for pure-bred rams 
if they were available, but we did not have enough rams to meet the demand. 

Another feature was local ram sales, and these were a tremendous success. 
In one district alone we placed 37 rams, and that was a section where they had 
never had many pure-bred rams before. 

Wool growing was one of the big objectives of our work. I think our con- 
dition in Quebec compares well with that of Ontario in this respect and I think 
to our advantage in some particulars. We started in a small way and built 
from the ground up. It took some time to prepare our wool and get it ready 
for market and we could not send it to a central point as you did in Ontario. 
For our case J am satisfied our process was right. We conducted demonstrations 
in shearing, docking, castration. We got in touch with the sheep men and 
created interest and anything short of that is of no use, as far as sheep flocks 
are concerned. 

Then as to my impressions. If you ask me to hit the high spots in successful 
flock management; if you ask what are the weaknesses in the average flock and 
what are the explanations of poor flocks, this is the order in which I would 
place them :— 

1. Lack of interest, or true sheep instinct, concerning the breeding flock. 
The doctrine that sheep take care of themselves has been preached too much. 
It has been said that sheep are the simplist kind of stock to handle and they 
are scavengers, etec.;—they are not. It takes a sheepman to handle a flock and 
to get results. It is not necessary to be an expert to be successful, but it 
is essential that interest should be taken and attention paid to the little things. 
The matter of feed is important. Place two flocks in the care of different men; 
with one man who takes a vital interest and who looks after the details, and 
the other man who pays no attention to details, and the difference in those two 
flocks will be astonishing. I had a chance to observe the work of good shepherds, 
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and the work of the average farmer on farms in Ontario and Quebec, and the 
difference in the result, with a good man on one hand and a careless creature 
on the other, was the difference between success and failure. The average flock 
is neglected, not taken care of from a housing standpoint nor from a feed 
distribution standpoint, -ete. . 


2. Importance of Ram. Anyone who knows anything about sheep will point 
this out, but the evidence in our case is so clear cut that I want to refer to it. 
Out of all the Cheviot rams we have used on pure-bred and grade flocks, one has 
been worth all the rest put together. You can recall in your experience, I am 
sure, one, two or three rams that have stood head and shoulders above other rams 
in their record of performance. ‘That is true of sires in general, but there is 
this difference that applies to the sheep industry, that the ram is not made as 
much of and is not regarded in the same way by the average individual, at any 
rate, as is the sire of other classes of live stock. How often do you see a ram 
advertised and any claim made as to its record as a breeder? You can pick up 
any official breeding paper or bulletin that carries advertisements and you will 
see the character of the advertisements on behalf of sires; there are pages of 
such advertising. The ram is every bit as important to the sheep business as 
these other sires are to their particular breed or class. 

One of the things we hoped to do was to isolate some of these rams, and 
we did it so well that our ram requirements in some districts were reduced to 
a small thing, so far as outside orders were concerned, because a great many of 
the rams were obtained by being brought from one district to another, and the 
good ones were rated according to their actual performance. The importance 
of the ram is not fully appreciated, and not made the most of. The prevailing 
practice has been the continued use of ram lambs. I am not prepared to say, 
in some cases, a ram lamb will not give first class progeny, but I do believe, and 
our observation bears me out, that the continued use of ram lambs, year after 
year, is not the best practice. That is what is being done in the commercial 
flock in 99 cases out of 100. 


3. Preservation of the best Ewes. Even if you go to the grade flock you 
will find 2 or 3 out of 10 perhaps that are outstanding ewes. When flocks are 
sold there is no clear cut policy of keeping the best of the flock and their 
descendants. 

There is the matter of breeding lambs as lambs or holding them over as 
yearlings. Our practice has been for the most part to discourage the breeding 
of lambs. If the lambs are early and well developed, which is not generally 
the rule with the average flock, it is quite all right to breed, otherwise it is best 
to hold them over. I have no use for the breeding of undeveloped stock of any 
class. I do contend that the rank and file err on the side of immaturity and 
undevelopment, in the breeding of their growing stock. 


4. Housing. It is a simple matter to house sheep in an inexpensive manner. 
We found that housing could be made attractive. The poultry people have demon- 
stration houses through the Province of Quebec, and these have not only been 
examples of proper poultry houses but they have been high-water marks in the 
poultry industry. Even if a man has not got poultry, he may get some just to 
get one of those houses. Something along that line can be done for sheep. The 
interior equipment should have features that will tend to make for convenience 
and good clean wool. We had a lot of little models made and have taken them 
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through the country and the men were far more interested in those models than 
in anything we could say to them. 


5. Health. I understand you had a talk yesterday on the diseases of sheep. 
I am not a veterinary, and do not profess to know much about sheep diseases. 
I will only mention a few things in this connection that appealed to me in the 
way the others I have mentioned did. 

Good care is the first thing. The enemy of the sheep is the parasite and 
the parasitic problem is a difficult one for the most skilled veterinarian. I came 
across a) number of incidents, and went into the question as fully as possible, 
and I do not know that I knew more about the subject at the end of my studies 
than when I started. 

One of our common troubles is the nodular disease. A great many lambs 
have been killed, and we have had a lot of enquiries about it. That disease 
apparently comes with poor care and low condition, and the sheep is attacked when 
it is in a susceptible condition. Weed out these sheep; they are no good from a 
commercial standpoint. They are the ones that will fall victims to parasites and 
to the specific diseases peculiar to sheep. [ will not say anything about ticks 
only that I was handed a pamphlet as I came to the door regarding dipping. 
We dip mostly to destroy ticks and we have been shown by those who know that - 
dipping has a much greater significance than that. JI understand a move is being 
made to feature dipping. We made a little start in it but have not pushed it 
because we thought it was coming from other directions. 


6. Udders. The average farmer never thinks of inspecting the udders of 
his ewes. If there are one or two ewes that are the best of the flock, and the 
best milkers, and the lambs from those ewes are weaned in the same way as 
the others, the chances are, if he loses any of the flock, it will be the best ewes. 
It is only a matter of requiring common sense and a little attention but that 
is another evidence that our sheep are handled in a more or less haphazard and 
lackadaisical fashion. It is not thought necessary to give the ewes the attention 
that a growing colt or dairy herd receives. 


%. Pure-bred Flocks. I might say a good deal about the pure-bred business 
but will only say one thing. As a result of our activity regarding sheep in the 
Province of Quebec, we have established a great many pure-bred flocks. To my 
mind, too many. That has been one of the unfortunate results. A few years 
ago, as you know, the bulk of the pure-bred ram lambs and ewes for breeding 
were purchased in Ontario. During the past few years, they have all been 
purchased in Quebec and that is cited as a great achievement, and I am willing 
to grant that there is a certain amount of creditable testimony in that statement. 
Our situation at the moment is this, we have a lot of pure-bred breeders who 
have got from ordinary to poor stuff. These breeders have got registration papers 
and they are expecting a sale for these ram lambs. There are perhaps two or 
three good individual ewes in each flock and if we could get the right kind of 
rams to put on the good ewes, we would have a reasonable chance to make some 
headway. But we have not got the right kind of rams. 

Take cattle for the same illustration. You may have an average breeder 
who is capable of making a fine contribution, and who sometimes does; but where 
that breeder falls down is that he does not use a good enough sire. There is 
speculation in buying that untried ram lamb and yearling bull. I know the risks 
entailed in buying a sire with some breeding performance behind him, but in 
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spite of the fact that I appreciate those risks, that would be my objective, and 
the one I think that would give the most assurance and certainty of results. 

What the Ontario sheep breeders can do for us in Quebec is this; supply 
us with real good rams and a nucleus of real good ewes, if necessary, to tone 
up our flocks and raise the standard higher but do not add to the trash we 
already have. 


JUDGES OF ONTARIO SHEEP. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


PSCLCESLOTS Sate cn ieee © Sr ae SDE: -e--J. M. Gardhouse, Weston. 

(Reserve), Wm. Clarkson, Weston. 
MOTHS Cee AON resis cre ier « os once sce -. W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove. 

(Reserve), A. Ayre, Bowmanville. 
PGSTLOCOU abies Ses eticle ciels ss Gis <u06.0 -esMrnest Parkinson, Guelph. 

(Reserve), A. S. Gardhouse, Weston. 
Pia penires eons ve s cas oe -.-.eA. McEwen, Brantford, R.R. 2. 

(Reserve), H. N. Gibson, Dundee, III. 
SS TLL OH he eat etre hes ao cae se ae --R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 

(Reserve), H. N. Gibson, Dundee, Ill. 

Cotswolds ...... ets cian ees ...J. D.-Brien, Ridgetown. 

(Reserve), W. Glaspell, Oshawa. 
COX TOC S mre telly Sets ais sito, coe sioletersha ote Or McKerron, Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 

(Reserve), D. Johnston, Appin. 
Shropshires and Southdowns ...... H. N. Gibson, Dundee, III. 


(Reserve), J. G. Hanmer, Ames, Iowa. 


WESTERN Farr, LONDON. 


WIGICORLONS wesc clare teks ohn te cores Jas. Douglas, Caledonia. 
(Reserve), A. Easton. 
DGrsete rors on. cot aates shocte ewes R. H. Harding, Thorndale. 
(Reserve), Geo. L. Telfer, Paris. 
TRENCOITIS yeas se wcie c's cana istels week's J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 
PLAID SMILES 0 fake sine s flomtersinide eer VW LIsOn. Milton, 
(Reserve), J. E. Jackson. 
PUUPI EL EME ttt gs a anes Cue alors fore eets John R. Kelsey, Woodville. 
(Reserve), Dave McEwan. 
ROLF OLS Seni acte a'etlei oly baleen Melere James Underhill, Claremont. 
(Reserve), Fred. Snell. 
es TEU os eS Sa de ae Fred. Lee, Simcoe. 


Shropshires and Southdowns...... A. McEwan, Brantford, R.R. 2. 
(Reserve), Wilfred Shields, Canfield. 


CENTRAL CANADA EXHIBITION. 


LANCOIUS heli Pare oc hie nek eee John Gardhouse, Weston. 

PISIMIPSHITCRS 2.8: eeeeiete a che oak ee ieie ce W. A. Dryden, Brooklin. 

ReLIE OLS pits ria anata er cient oe shuleiocos hotcs Adam Barber, Hillsburg. 
(Reserve), E. Robertson. 

COLSWOLOS Ss. deacon baa eae ches Sam. Dolson, Norval. 

COST OTUA Spates wate ceeie ne etek fe S. A. Logan, Amherst, N.S. 


Shropshires and Southdowns...... Stanley Logan, Amherst, N.S. 
(Reserve), W. A. Dryden, Brooklin. 


CHICAGO INTERNATIONAL. 


A PPACPESLOT Sa Se aw ae ees cee seceeeee W. S. Dunnett, Caledonia. 
(Reserve), E. R. Wood, Freeman. 
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ONTARIO PROVINCIAL WINTER Farr, GUELPH. 


TiQICGRLONS ~ te ee seclete bitin oe a oie arent .W. A. Douglas, Caledonia. 
Dorset Horns “so veh es ee oe YH. N. Gibson, Dundee, III. 

(Reserve), Graham Walker, Chazy, N.Y. 
THinNCoelNs W ... oo se a ete 3 sdelace a see Cres Ornest Parkinson, Guelph. 

(Reserve), W. J. Gardhouse, Weston. 
TIATHOSNITES Co ae eee ee er \. McEwen, Brantford, R.R. 2. 

(Reserve), Prof. Wade Toole, 0.A.C., Guelph. 
Suflolks He. caw eee ee eee eae N. A. Dryden, Brooklin. 

ee ere Wo John Miller, Jr., Ashburn. 
Gotswolds 2-0) fh. oe oe ce ee em an . Glaspell, Oshawa. 
Oxfords y+. 25 hehe oe ee eee on “McKerron, Pewaukee, Wis. 

(Reserve), H. S. Currie, Castor, Alta. 
Southdowns othe as ee oe ee ee J. C. Duncan, Lewiston, N.Y. 

(Reserve), J. G. Hanmer, Ames, Iowa. 
Shropshires %./2een eo gees ware J. G. Hanmer, Ames, Iowa. 


(Reserve), A. McEwen, Brantford, R.R. 2. 


OTrTraAwA WINTER Far. 


leicesters o..5%.<6 .4 Senco eas mie -.-... W. S. Dunnett, Caledonia. 
LANCOIRS porate oe ea ee aes John Gardhouse, Weston. 
Gots wolds.o 8. sce ses ae ee Chas. Shore, Glanworth. 
Oxfords (ite Ge eee W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove. 


Shropshires and Southdowns ......D. E. McKwen, London, R.R. 4. 
i (Reserve), W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove. 


The Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February 5th, 
15 BE 


OFFICERS. 
President or General Director ...............++-JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. 
PROC FESULEI NS oie che Sere ee Oe uc etree IRS eae JAS. BOWMAN, Guelph, R.R. 7. 
BECCOLOT IR UY COSUTCTA c-means bee UR He ae in ee R. W. Wands, Toronto. 
PA OLI CNT Ciba | statuette Aue e eke Os, cae ned amie aialie oarecist en phere oles G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO F'AIR BOARDS. 


Canadian National Exhibition: JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. 

Western Fair, London: W. W. BALLANTYNE, R.R. 4, Stratford; D. O. Butt, Brampton. 

Central Canada Exhibition: JoHN GARDHOUSE, Weston; J. J. Hopains, Carp. 

Ottawa Winter Fair: D. O. Butt, Brampton; WM. SMITH, Columbus; J. H. GRISDALE, 
Ottawa; JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. 

Ontario Provincial Winter Fair: R. S. STEVENSON, Ancaster; JOHN MCKEE, Norwich; 
JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston; W. A. DryvEN, Brooklin. 

Eastern Canada Live Stock Union: JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. 

Proposed National Winter Fair: D. O. BULL, Brampton; H. A. Dotson, R.R. 1, Chel- 
tenham. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE ONTARIO CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 


1918. 
Receipts. 
Cash? On and as Dere laste Teportwey on betas cee ctaee ete ars ame sel uas $73 71 
Cranbetrony As0-Operati vie: CAT Suncor es oles oe eile oes ance dew ok eodeeis 5 00 
OU ieee eee Ate ane er as OEE ENE ER le ote gt gis a $78 71 
Expenditures. 
Carle-Riteubotel, TOOmMelOr MeCN fam cima tele allie aetste ttl ele steel < $5 00 
emi oeriillipssDrintines, NOLICCS weet ty os Neo ee he. 1 20 
PTET LO LAR ta tate ke oooh Cir tas SAE oss Se IE UR eT oh UREN ae cea ay ee LL 2 00 
Tir OCLOts Mm OXDCTISGS yt ne. iccatrr sa whe a aa tevenceo tems Gee at ata roehe ba sete ou 32 65 
Crantero.lastern. Canada Live: Stock Unions m2. nc oe acne eae 25 00 
Protectozraph Company, cheque Writer Wik. ca oa. «cles oe Ge cane 5 00 
Rolph, Clark, Stone, Limited, printing cheques. .............. 6 00 
a PO TIMTTATIG © Oe deere sd aici as aie See ene es Phyo ae ver Noes aan 1 86 
OCS A Sere ea ee clearer ay es eA en es Eee $78 71 
JouN GARDHOUSE, R. W. WADE, 
President. Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
JOHN GARDHOUSE, WESTON. 


You will notice from the financial statement that this Association has not 
had very much money to do any special work. Last year, at the annual meeting, 
it was decided to change the name of this Association. A new constitution was 
prepared and a committee appointed. The name has been changed, the new 
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constitution prepared, and it will have to be dealt with by this meeting. The 
name of this Association now is The Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association. A 
committee was appointed and they waited on the Honorable Mr. Henry to point 
out some of the work the Ontario Cattle Breeders’ would be capable of doing. 
We were able to convince him that the cattle industry in this Province of Ontario 
was of such importance that we should receive the same consideration as has 
been given to the Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association. Therefore, instead of 
having $78.71 as reported in the financial statement, we have nearly $500 to 
our credit. We are in a very much better financial condition than we have been 
in any previous year. In fact, we have had no meeting of directors simply 
because we had no funds to pay the expenses, let alone anything for their time. 
I have been a director for some years and situated as I was, being close to the 
City of Toronto, it was easy for me to see the Secretary and discuss any matters 
we thought should receive attention, with practically no expense. The other 
directors could not be expected to come from a distance and bear their own 
expenses. or that reason the directors have not been called together, and very 
little has been done. We have been able to overcome that difficulty and will be 
able to get to work, and I trust much will be done for the cattle industry of the 
Province of Ontario. There is room for a great deal of improvement with respect 
to the different breeds of cattle throughout this Province. 

All the breeds of cattle are fairly well represented, but I am doubtful if 
any of the breeds are as well provided with good animals as they should be in 
this banner Province of this great country. 

I am pleased to be able to say that we meet under much more favorable 
conditions, in many respects, this year than we did twelve months ago. The 
armistice has been signed, and in a very short time we hope to learn that the 
Peace terms have also been signed, and that we will be able to get down to the 
reconstruction period and more normal conditions than we have been accustomed 
to for the past four years. 

I think it is the duty of all live stock men, not only cattle breeders, to do 
everything they possibly can to try to improve the live stock of this Province, as 
well as assist other Provinces, by proper breeding and the carrying of foundation 
stock here in Ontario, for the other Provinces. I have always held that the 
Province of Ontario should be to the other Provinces very much like the old 
country has been to Ontario, in supplying their foundation stock. I know some- 
thing of the western Provinces and something of the feeling of the live stock 
men of those Provinces, and I have heard them say repeatedly that they would 
much rather come to the breeders in Ontario for their foundation stock, than 
go 3,000 miles further to get it. Our stock can be landed in much better condi- 
tion and at much less expense. I think that can be accomplished by the breeders 
in Ontario if they will set themselves to the task of taking advantage of the 
opportunities which are before them. 

The committee appointed to draw up the constitution have prepared it and 
a little later on we will submit their report for your approval or disapproval as 
the case may be. : 

You will notice, according to the minutes, that last year an effort was made 
to impress upon the average farmer or breeder of commercial live stock, the advis- 
ability of using a better class of sire. We know to our sorrow that there are a 
large number of miserable, scrub bulls being used that should never be allowed 
to breed. It is difficult to-know just in what way that work can be taken up to be 
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of the most good to the largest number of people so that something worth while 
could be accomplished. That is because of the lack of time and money at the 
disposal of this Association. It is certain there is a great deal that should be 
done along that line because it costs no more to raise a first class animal than 
it does to raise a scrub animal. The only difference in the maintenance of a good 
and poor animal is the initial cost. We do not say to the farmer that he should 
go into the pure-bred business, but we do say he should keep a lot of good, strong, 
healthy, useful breeding animals of whatever breed they represent. A good pure- 
bred bull should always be used, not simply because it is a pure-bred bull but 
because of its individuality and strain and has some breeding behind it to back 
it up. If we could get the farmers of this country to carry out that procedure 
for a few years, we might have a good deal better type of cow than is to be found 
on the average farm at the present time. That applies to any breed and is im- 
portant. I hope we will be able to do some missionary work along that line. 


DISCUSSION—CO-OPERATIVE SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK TO 
WESTERN CANADA. 


THE PRESIDENT: The detail of co-operative shipments for 1918 shows: 67 
horses, 250 cattle, 180 sheep and 4 swine. As you know, the railway rates have 
gone up considerably and all expenses are much higher than they ought to be, 
and there is perhaps one of three things to do: The raising of the rates, the 
getting of the extra amount of money required from the breed Associations, or the 
getting of the Government to bear what deficit there may be. The rates have not 
been sufficient to cover the expense, and the extra expense is for feed, labor and 
for taking the cars out. Even lumber for fitting up the cars has increased in 
price. The rates that were in force were only sufficient to cover the expenses 
at that time, and you can readily see that it is impossible to carry on the business 
at the same rates. I really feel that the live stock shipped in these cars was 
to a great extent a benefit to the Ontario breeders in that it assisted to secure a 
market for their surplus stock. It is only right that the Government should bear 
the extra expense and that this Association should not be asked to raise the rates 
any higher than they are. If the expense of delivering the animal from the 
seller to the purchaser is too much, the probability is that that will stand in 
the way of a sale and the business would not be accomplished. We want all the 
interchange of business we can get, and in order to get that we have to keep the 
expense down as low as possible in order that the expense to the purchaser will 
not be too great. I would like to hear a free discussion about this question. 
There have been two raises between 1914 and 1918. 

Mr. Rertre: When we started making shipments to the West we were told 
we would get half rate which amounted to 26c. from Toronto to Winnipeg; 
36c., Toronto to Moosejaw; 44c., Toronto to Calgary. That was afterwards raised 
and we were given a rate not quite so good, and which was 36c. to Winnipeg, 46c. 
to Moosejaw and 5614c. to Calgary, and 5%c. to Edmonton. Those rates were 
effective until the spring of 1918. We used to be able to get the men who went 
out in charge of the cars brought home free. We were also able to fill the cars’ 
up to 20,000 lbs. Then a change was made, and the man returning is charged 
le. a mile, and that was followed by a later change when we were not given any 
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cut on the man’s fare returning home. The minimum of 20,000 lbs. was raised 
to 22,500, and then to 24,000. In September, 1914, the rates gradually went 
up again, and that is the rate we have to work on now—to Winnipeg, 48c.; 
Moosejaw, 60c.; Calgary, 74c.; Edmonton, 7414c. Up to 1915 when we had any 
stock for Edmonton we were allowed to bill the car via the main line as far as 
Calgary and make any stop we wanted, then bill the car to Edmonton at a through 
rate of 5%c., which was Yc. more than the Calgary rate. The 57c. rate was 
figured as via the shortest route to Edmonton, which cuts off at Moosejaw. After 
1915, if we wanted to get that 5%c. rate to Edmonton, we had to bill via the 
northern route. If you had stock to go around via Calgary you had to pay -an 
out-of-the-way charge for 191 miles. Up to 1915 they allowed us to bill to Calgary 
and did not say anything about the out-of-the-way haul. The rates in September, 
1918, were practically a third more than in 1915 and there are all these other 
added expenses as regards weight of car and the return fare for the man in charge. 

Mr. WaDE: In 1914 we went before the various Live Stock Associations and 
showed that we were behind about $1,300, which was made up. Next year I had 
to go and ask for more money as we had gone behind that year $1,400. I promised 
those Associations at that time that I would not ask for another cent. We got 
that money and were cleared for that year. Then a committee was appointed, 
of which Mr. Gardhouse was chairman, who went before the acting Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr. Macdiarmid and showed him that it was a good thing to get 
the stock from Ontario shipped to the west in a cheaper way, and.that committee 
stated if they had $1,500 to pay the cost of the man in charge, they possibly could 
get along on the same rate as they had. The acting Minister of Agriculture received 
the deputation very kindly and promised consideration. That $1,500 was put in the 
Parliamentary estimates, and since that time it has been used to pay the man 
who went with the car, for his services, and anything that was charged to the 
shipper went for the fixing up of the cars and paying the freight. 

We found that $1,500 was not enough and next year we asked for another 
$500. We got the $500 which brought it up to $2,000. - 

When the freight was increased by one-third, we were up against it. We 
took the matter up with the Western Provincial Governments because they were 
deriving a benefit from this stock. It was felt they had no right to pay money 
from those Western Provinces to assist the Ontario breeder to compete with their 
pure-bred stockmen. So we let that drop. | 

There has been a request to the Department of Agriculture to increase the 
grant from $2,000 to $3,500, in order that this trade shall go on. If that extra 
$1,500 is put where it will help maintain the 1918 rate, it will be all right. We 
ran the January car on that supposition, and will run the February car likewise. 
If that $1,500 is not forthcoming we will have to increase the rates by one-third, 
because they have gone up one-third. JI would suggest that this and other Associa- 
tions might wait on the Minister or Deputy Minister, and show the importance of 
our stock getting out to the west as cheaply as possible in these co-operative cars. 
I think you will find the rate fairly easy when you consider that hay was selling 
from $20 to $35 a ton, that hardware and every needed supply has increased 
anywhere from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. We are paying war prices and trying 
to run the cars on a pre-war basis. } 


Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in Toronto, February. 6th, 
P49; 


OFFICERS. 
PEC SULOUT coer ake Otte hee hae ws Won. SmiruH, M.P., Columbus. 
RCP d eR TLL Me Neuss or 5 axaye seca Dalal JOHN A. BoaG, Queensville. 
DCCTEIGEY“LTROSUTOT Hoos ak 0% o's oa bons R. W. WaAbeE, Toronto. 
TELOCULLUCAGOMPLILLCE «cw... om so tarere Cre Wa. SmitH, M.P., Columbus; JoHN A. Boaa, 


Queensville; Gro. PEPPER, 154 Bay St., 
Toronto; WM. GRAHAM, Claremont; JOHN 
GARDHOUSE, Weston. 

SW TRY oN yea Sate ale te aa a G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 


DIRECTORS. 


Canadian Clydesdale Association. 


Wa. ‘SmituH, Columbus. F. RICHARDSON, Columbus. 
PETER CHRISTIE, Manchester. Jno. A. BoaG, Queensville. 
JAS. TORRANCE, Markham, W. Scott, Sutton West. 

T. H. Hassarp, Markham. J. HENDERSON, Thamesford. 
W. L. Mossop, St. Mary’s. Rost. GRAHAM, Toronto. 
Wm. GRAHAM, Claremont. J. Goutp, Uxbridge. 


JOHN Moore, Queensville. 
Canadian Shire Association. 
JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. Amos. AGAR, Nashville. 
Canadian Percheron Association. 
E. C. H. TIspALe, Beaverton. W. G. Hitt, Queensville. 
Canadian Belgian Draught Association. 
C. W. GuRNEY, Paris. 
Canadian Hackney Association, 
J. M. GARDHOUSE, Weston. H. M. Rosinson, Toronto. 
Canadian Stardard-Bred Association. 
W. J. Cowan, Cannington. Gro. PEPPER, Toronto. 
Canadian Thoroughbred Association. 
E. B. Ciancy, Guelph. G. B. Exriott, Newtonbrook. 
Canadian Pony Society. 
JoHN Mriturr, Jr. Ashburn, JAS. CREECH, Lambton. 
REPRESENTATIVES TO FAIR BOARDS. 
Canadian National Exhibition: WM. Smitu, M.P., Columbus. 
Western Fair, London: Won. Mossop, St. Mary’s; GrorcE CHARLTON, Duncrief. 
Central Canada Exhibition: Wm. SmitH, M.P., Columbus; S. Harvey, Record Offfice, 
aaa Winter Fair: ADAM ScHARF, Cummings Bridge; WALTER Scott, Sutton West; 
Wm. SmitH, M.P., Columbus; FrRep. RICHARDSON, Columbus. 


Ontario Provincial Winter Fair: Jno. A. Boac, Queensville; PETER CHRISTIF, Man- 
chester; T. H. HAssarp; Markham; H. M. Rogrinson, Toronto. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1918. 


Receipts, 
Cash.on-hand as perslast TeDOTt (oes tec ee cece eye cece tere rere $397 61 
Government #erantie ae coe iy oe hited os eae a neh reece ore 500 00 
TOE eee oc Eten 5. erate rabcters ettive lian aeee tes ke eet a es oe ere eae $897 61 


Prine ni Bere ale etn Pre tee oan elas ices Meena ha aie Atte eee eee $13 35 
Directors" expensese cee ee ce chee © ata nn at ae eee 239 80 
WUCLEOR Ne ea ee ae wi eee oe arc sole ae ct cha er nei ete nema Ope ee 3 00 
Special prizes awarded Ontario Provincial Winter Fair ...... 342 00 
Office *help G03 sss sche 5 Sees 40 lg tie nie tans clan aie eee wens dey Oe 30 00 
Reportingvannual--“meectings ase res cee cco ses asseeeia ie Ge eee ort 31 00 
Membership fees, Eastern Canada Live Stock Union ........ 25 00 
Protectograph. Company, check» writere .c. 2: ..c5--" eee 5 00 
Grant; Toronto Open Air’ Horse Parades... -.242- ese eee 25 00 
Péter “White, “legal advice ar. ser. wig die ells ona sree a ie ne ms 10 00 
Cash ons Wand ye ee a ey eet, eae ee ea rte et, Oyen Coda ee 173 46 

0) 5h eee eA nA A eAcirm Mintle h NNT ore Abdicate, le Phew Aa Ma loots teal e a rai calli se $897 61 

Wo. SMITH, R. W. WADE, 
President. Treasurer. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO HORSE BREEDING. 


C. M. MacRazg, Live Stock BRANCH, OTTAWA. 


The policy of Federal Assistance to Horse Breeding which went into opera- 
tion in 1915 was the result of a careful study of the horse conditions that obtain 
throughout the country. Hitherto horse breeding had not made the progress 
that it might have made owing largely to the lack of co-operation amongst 
breeders which would enable them to obtain and retain the services of a good 
stallion. Through lack of concerted action on the part of mare owners the com- 
petition at a low service fee of cheap pure breds, grades and scrubs drove good 
stallions from districts except where horse breeding had been given serious and 
progressive attention. Breeders wishing to grade up their studs were forced 
to use the best horse that by chance stood for service in their district in that 
particular year. Accordingly, there was no systematic adherence to the use of 
one breed while community breeding was practically unheard of. The owner 
of a valuable horse after paying for maintenance, insurance, interest on his 
investment and the expense entailed in the collection of his fees had frequently 
little left from his outlay. In fact, he often came out in debt. As a result high- 
priced stallions were to be found only in the good horse-breeding districts which 
were, comparatively speaking, few and often far between. Further, while this 
condition of affairs existed there was no encouragement for importers to bring 
‘first class horses into the country hence it was that so many of the cheaper class 
were brought in. With a view to placing the horse breeding industry in Canada 
in a position comparable to that which it has attained in Great Britain and other 
European countries, in short to place it upon a sound, financial basis, the policy 
outlined hereafter was entered upon. 
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OUTLINE OF FEDERAL SCHEME. 


The farmers of any district, wishing to work for the betterment of horse 
breeding by encouraging the use of sound, individually excellent, pure bred sires, 
may form a Breeders’ Club for the purpose of hiring a pure bred stallion to 
travel their district for the benefit of the members. This Club, by organizing 
under and adopting the constitution and by-laws, and conforming to the various 
rules and regulations governing this grant, may participate in the Federal 
assistance given to such Clubs as hereinafter set forth :— 


1. The Club shall guarantee the stallion owner a definite number of mares 
at a certain service fee per mare, said mares to be in good breeding condition, 
and not affected with any contagious or infectious disease. 


2. All stallions named by Clubs for the purpose of securing Government 
assistance must be submitted to an examination by an authorized inspector. 


3. The Secretary of the Club shall forward to the Live Stock Branch, with 
the regular application, a list of its members, also a copy of the memorandum 
of agreement signed by both parties interested. This agreement shall not become 
binding until approved by the Live Stock Commissioner. 


4. The minimum service fee shall be not less than twelve dollars, and the 
maximum shall not exceed twenty-five dollars. 


5. All service fees shall be collected by the Club. 


6. Payment of service fees shall be made as follows: One-third of the service 
fee for each guaranteed mare shall be paid by the Club to the stallion owner 
at the end of he service season. 


7. The remaining two-thirds of each service fee shall be paid when the mare 
proves to be in foal. That is to say, the remaining two-thirds shall be paid for 
only such mares as prove to be in foal. 


8. At the end of the service season the stallion owners shall furnish the Live 
Stock Branch with a sworn statement setting forth the number of mares bred to his 
oe and the name of the owner of each.’ 


. The Live Stock Branch shall pay the Club an amount otal to 331% per 
cent. a the total amount paid to the stallion owner at the close of the service 
season on the actual number of mares bred but not exceeding the guaranteed 
number, on receipt of the stallion owner’s statement and of a properly audited 
and sworn statement signed and declared by the President and Secretary. 


10. The Live Stock Branch shall pay the Club a second grant equal to 3314 
per cent. of the amount paid to the stallion owner on the total number of mares 
that prove to be in foal, that is, 3314 per cent. of two-thirds the service fee paid 
for each mare that proves to be in foal, on receipt of a properly audited and 
sworn statement signed and declared by the President and Secretary of the Club. 

The policy from the beginning was favorably commented upon by breeders 
and stallion owners alike. During the first year but few districts took advantage 
of Federal Aid. However, since that time it has steadily grown in popularity 
and the number of Clubs has steadily increased. Although, comparatively speak- 
ing, only a short time in operation certain results have been practically demon- 
strated. On the one hand the scheme has proved decidedly advantageous to districts 
that have taken advantage of it. On the other hand it had done much to improve 
conditions for the stallion owners and to make their business a success. 
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ADVANTAGES TO CLUBS. . 


By co-operation districts have been able not only to obtain but retain the 
services of good stallions at a very reasonable service fee. Although this scheme 
has only been four years in operation one or two districts have kept the same 
stallion for the whole period. Others have had the same horse for three years. 
Many, who have had the same horse for the last two years have again secured his 
services for the present season. In this way community breeding has been estab- 
lished and the systematic adherence to one breed made possible. The results 
thus obtained are bound to work a wonderful improvement in the horse stock 
of the country. 


ADVANTAGES TO OWNERS, 


Stallion owners whose horses are hired to Clubs are assured of a guaranteed 
number of mares and prompt payment of the service fees at a certain specified 
time. The trouble, annoyance and expense of collecting are eliminated and the 
competition of the cheap horse removed. ‘The payment of one-third the service 
fee at the end of the service season should give the stallion owner sufficient ready 
cash to, generally speaking, pay for the season’s expenses. Under average condi- 
tions and provided no accident occurs, the stallion owner should be adedred of 
a certain return on investment. This lends the stability requisite in all successful 
business. 


ADVANTAGES TO BOTH OWNERS AND CLUBS. 


One advantage which has been clearly demonstrated is the fact that Club 
stallions leave a high percentage of strong, healthy, vigorous colts. At the outset 
some stallion owners thought that the guarantee of fifty per cent. required by the 
Live Stock Branch was too high, and many instances were cited to prove this 
contention. Now after four years it has been established that at least eighty 
per cent. of the Club horses have left over fifty per cent. of their mares in foal. 
Some have left as high as ninety per cent., while the average has been around 
sixty-five. This is undoubtedly due to the fact that Club members, generally 
speaking, breed a better class of mares and take better care of them. The stallion 
owner through having a guaranteed number is able to so divide the season that he 
does not have to overbreed his horse on any one day or during any one week. 
Thus, the stallion is at all times strong and vigorous and capable of transmitting 
same to his progeny. Some Clubs not only insist that none but good mares be 
bred to the Club stallion but they also decide just how many may be bred each 
day in order that the best results may be obtained. This is a commendable 
practice and might well be followed by all. 

The putting of the horse breeding business on a fnangial basis is encouraging 
owners to buy better horses than heretofore. The inspection, which all stallions 
have to undergo, and the regulating as far as possible of the service fee is also 
having a beneficial effect. The various Horse Associations can do much valuable 
work by supporting the scheme and doing everything possible to educate farmers 
and breeders to the value of good breeding, feeding, care and management. Par- 
. ticular emphasis should be laid upon not only the using of good sires but also 
the breeding to these sires of good, sound, young mares, that are in good condition, 
followed by proper feeding, care and management throughout the gestation period 
and afterwards in the handling of the colt till maturity. 
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HIRE EARLY. 


The experience gathered during the last four years is emphatically to the effect 
that Clubs should organize early. In fact, organization should not be put off 
later than the middle of January and better if it is done before that date. Those 
that are in a position to hire early get the pick of the best horses. The experience 
of the Branch is that horses hired early invariably pass inspection and are with 
few exceptions up to the required standard. Clubs that wait until the last minute 
report that they are unable to get horses up to the standard they expected, the 
trouble being that the good horses have either been hired or routed for the season. 
Hence it is that the late Clubs often experience much trouble and annoyance 
because the stallions they were forced to take were not acceptable to the Branch. 
If all Clubs would forward their applications on or before 1st of March, it would 
be to their own advantage as well as to that of the stallion owners. 

In Scotland where the Scottish premium system has made the Clyde horse 
what he is to-day it is not an uncommon thing to find the best horses hired twa 
and even three years in advance. In fact, some are to-day hired as far ahead 
as 1923. By this means the best horses are kept in the country and the industry: 
accordingly benefited. The sooner the Clubs of Canada wake up to this fact and 
follow it, the sooner Canada will be in a position to export stallions rather than 
import them for the improvement of our horse stock. 

Federal Assistance to Horse Breeding was inaugurated for the purpose of 
stabilizing the business and of helping equally both the breeder and the stallion 
owner. That it has met with the approval of the parties interested is evidenced 
by the recognition it has received from various sources. The following resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the Western Canada Live Stock Union speaks for 
itself: 

“ WHEREAS: It is desirable in the interests of the horse breeding indus- 
try of Western Canada that in order to improve the standard of horses, the 
services of better pure bred sires should be made available; 


AND WHEREAS: In comparison with all other schemes which have been 
tried, the plan now followed by the Dominion Government in giving aid in 
the hiring of stallions has proved, wherever adopted, to be the only satis- 
factory and permanent method of bringing about the results desired: 


THEREFORE: The Western Canada Live Stock Union desires to place 
itself on record as recommending to all Governments wishing to assist the 
horse breeding industry in this way, the endorsation and encouragement of 
that plan.” ' 

All wishing information regarding this scheme may obtain same by writing the 


Horse Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Canada. ; 


Eastern Canada Live Stock Union 


The annual meeting of this Association was held in the Carls-Rite Hotel, 
Toronto, February 7th, 1919. 


OFFICERS. 
PESULCIU org a5 8 wiopiate cat els pk> ghee oe eae eee Wo. SmitH, M.P., Columbus. 
HUT St OV ICC- PT CSICCN aaa wishes one te ee ee JOHN GARDHOUSE, Weston. 
S€CONG ViGE-PTEStQeN io. oo ee ee eee F. L. Futter, Amherst, N.S. 
TRIG VACE=President. Bavaee. -oe bie baton een R. R. Ness, Howick, Que. 
BECTCLATY-LTVCOSUTEY wey the A ee R. W. WApbdkg, Toronto. 
DIRECTORS. 
TT OTSES: BE. OR Ae ee RL, ee GEORGE PEPPER, 154 Bay St., Toronto. 
COTE BS, Sather ee Ca eee ae ie .-H. D. SmrrH, Hamilton. 
SICEN CNS. brdia selec hehe tee ehh toe ea ate eee J. D. Brien, Ridgetown. 
WU rots tise ere Se neta Oe ns eR J. E. Bretuour, Burford. 
POULET YR, Beate ies cles oe ete eo re ee eee J. H. SAUNDERS, London. 
AUDITOR. 


G. DE W. GREENE, Toronto. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE EASTERN CANADA LIVE STOCK UNION, FOR THE YEAR WNDING DECEMBER 31ST, 1918. 


Receipts. 
Membership fees from Omtario Sheep Breeders’ Association .... $25 00 
Ontario Swine Breeders’ Association .. 25 00 
oh Ontario Horse Breeders’ Association ... 25 00 
os Ontario Cattle Breeders’ Association .. 25 00 
2 Canadian Hereford Breeders’ Association 25 00 
< French Canadian Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
b 8 C6 kU aah rg Qe: ERE ie Pe. 7 Bs vhs we Sh 25 00 
4 French Canadian Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
CLOT. Bees icra es cca cs oe) Ree 25 00 
“ Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 25 00 
5 Canadian Aberdeen Angus Association .. 12 50 
x Canadian Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 25 00 
de Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association .. 25 00 
he Canadian Swine Breeders’ Association .. 25 00 
Canadian Standard Bred Horse Society. 25 00 
Total yeti. ceneentee emer eads APACE. te A, OGG as a ae $312 50 
EHavenditures., 
Membership fees from Record Associations to Western Union $100 00 
Exchange on | cheques Vee yee is Sete ee eee eet 60 
Rolph, Clark, Stone, Limited, printing cheques .......:...... 4 00 
Cea sys Ores Tee cece ea ch ce cred ea ak rez ie ae gc ee ee 207 90 
TOtal Be Bere OL ee es aE ee A ee eee ee $312 50 
Wo. SMITH, R. W. WADE, 
President. Treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Before we start. I want to say a few words to you. You may remember, 
during the last eighteen months that very strong efforts have been made to form 
what might be called a National Council, to act as adviser to the Minister, if 
necessary, or to those under him. ‘There may be some little correspondence in 
connection with which I want you to be in a position to understand it and perhaps 
to be put right regarding it. 

A year ago we had this matter under consideration, with the result that a 
Union was formed, with five men from the west and three from the east, from the 
Record Board, and as Chairman of the Record Committee I was the chairman 
of the United Council. We had a meeting in May. 

It was understood it would take a good deal of money to run this Council, 
from ocean to ocean. Railway fares would be heavy. Dr. Tolmie and I would 
be able to travel on a pass, but we were to get the money from the different 
Associations, whatever that might be. The proposition has not been taken up 
at all warmly: by the different Associations. The West has practically thrown 
in their lot against us. While they think we can accomplish something, in some 
ways, in other ways they say it will be too costly. So it has had a bad effect 
with the live stock meetings held here this week. 

It appears to me that the National Council has died a somewhat unnatural 
death. From my viewpoint, I cannot hope for its existence any longer. 

You heard at the banquet last night Mr. Crerar’s statement in connection with 
the cold storage business. We never advocated spending any money at Montreal. 
I think it is throwing money away, as it is only for four or five months in the 
year that ocean going steamers call at Montreal. Halifax is the proper place 
(hear, hear), but I think we deserve some credit for bringing that about anyway. 
It appears they are going to spend money at Montreal, St. John and Halifax. 
If the effect sought is political, all right; but I think Halifax is the legitimate 
place. 

_* Then there was another matter. We felt that two of the Railway Com- 
missioners would retire last year, owing to length of service. We-felt that at 
least one Commissioner, who was in close touch with agriculture, should be 
appointed. In a talk with Mr. Crerar one day he pointed out that one appoint- 
ment should be a western man, and I agreed. He said he thought Dr. Rutherford 
was entitled to it. JI believed the National Council would agree because Dr. 
Rutherford, while not a farmer, has been in close touch with farming matters 
all his life. He is now on the Railway Commission of Canada and we think 
he should know enough of farming life and interests, to make a very good Rail- 
way Commissioner. 

Some time during the last month I tried to make myself believe it was 
possible, if the Council had fallen into the hands of younger men, it might have 
accomplished more. Whether there is anything in that or not I do not know. It 
is one of the few things I have been at the head of during my lifetime, which 
has not turned out to be a howling success. I regret it in a great many ways, 
however, I think we did our best. 

There was this point which I want you to understand, that we were financing 
that Council from the Record Board, and it was costing a good deal of money, 
more money than I: thought we were justified in spending, although we had 
your orders last year to go ahead. During the last couple of months nothing has 
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been spent. I make this explanation so you can understand why this meeting 
is called, and why the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union should be continued 
if possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER ve LIABILITY OF RAILWAY COMPANIES ON SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK. 


R. W. WADE, EsqQ., 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


DEAR SIR: 

At a meeting of the Executive of the Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 
held in Toronto, on June 11, 1918, the following motion was carried: 

Moved by Messrs. J. M. Gardhouse and H. M. Pettit: ‘“ That this meeting regards 
the liability of Railway Companies on shipments of live stock as entirely inadequate, and 
that the secretary be instructed to write the secretaries of the Hastern and Western 
Live Stock Unions asking them to have their respective organizations make an effort 
to have the liability of railways on live stock shipments materially increased.” Carried. 

I am writing you at this time in accordance with the instructions outlined above, 
and trust that the Eastern Live Stock Union will be able to take energetic steps in 
regard to the matter. 

Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) G. E. Day, 
Secretary, Dominion Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 


The resolutions as passed by the Western Canada Live Stock Union were 
presented to the meeting. It appears in full in the report of the proceedings of 
the Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association. 


LETTER REGARDING FREIGHT AND EXPRESS RATES. 


128 Simcoe St. 
ToRONTO, Jan. 28th, 1918. 
THE ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


DeEAR Sigs: There is a condition existing in connection with the transportation of 
horses that should be remedied at once. For instance: a car load of horses can be 
shipped to the Eastern States, which is Canada’s best market, by shipping to Fort Erie, 
20,000 lbs. at 13c. per 100 Ibs., $26 and paying $5 to have it shipped across the track to 
Buffalo. The same condition applies at Niagara Falls and Suspension Bridge. If the 
car is shipped direct it is billed at 22,000 lbs. at 28c. per 100 lIbs., $61.60, to either Sus- 
erp Bridge or Buffalo. This is a very great and unreasonable handicap to the horse 
industry. 

There is another matter which needs the attention of your -organization and that 
is this: the classification and rates on horses and all live stock place the rate equal up 
to 100 miles, except when there is a difference in the division of miles as between horses 
and other live stock. From 100 miles up the horse rate increases very materially over 
that of the other live stock. So much so that the rate from Toronto to Winnipeg on 
cattle is 60%4c., while the rate on horses is 70c. This also seems unreasonable and 
should be adjusted. Together with this charge on horses of 70c. is another unreasonable 
charge for the use of a.16-stall palace car for their accommodation. 

Another matter that should be taken up is the question of express rates on horses. 
For example: horses can be shipped from Toronto to Montreal at a rate of 40c. per 
mile per car, while the rate from Toronto to Buffalo is $1.15 or $1.20 per mile per car, 
and the rate per mile per car from Toronto to Chicago is some 60c.—$300 per car. The 
rate from Buffalo which is 11 miles farther from Chicago than Toronto is only $180.00. 

There are all matters which should be taken up and adjusted at the present time 
while objections are being made to the 15 per cent. increase on all freight rates and 
other matters of transportation are being gone into and adjusted. 


Yours very truly, 
GEORGE PEPPER. 
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LETTER re FREIGHT AND EXPRESS RATES ON POULTRY. 


Victoria, B.C., Jan. 17th, 1919. 
R. W. WADE, EsqQ., 
Dept. of Agriculture, Toronto, Ont. 


DEAR SIR: 

I have been instructed by the members of our association assembled at annual 
convention, to ask your association’s strong support in an endeavor to secure a reduction 
in express rates on shipments of pure-bred poultry to and from poultry shows. Our 
association respectfully urges that your association co-operate with all the provincial 
associations in the Dominion by writing to the Railway Commissioners and pointing 
out the exhorbitant charges now obtaining. 

Earnestly hoping that your association will not let this matter drop as it is apparent 
that unless a co-ordinated effort is made immediately there is a strong likelihood that 
the rates may even be increased. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. R. Terry, 


Secretary, B.C. Poultry Association. 


THE PRESIDENT: You heard the letter read that came from the Shorthorn 
Association. What is your view in connection with that? 

Mr, GARDHOUSE: There is no doubt that something should be done, if it can 
be done. The liability now is not very great. If this or other organizations could 
bring pressure to bear where it is required, and if that liability was made as we, 
as a Live Stock Association, think it should be, I think it would be accomplishing 
a great deal. It is a larger question than Provincial. 

Mr. PEPPER: You may find yourself in an awkward position in connection 
with that in presenting your case, for this reason, you appointed Peter White 
to represent the live stock interests two or three years ago, and arranged 
with the railway companies, subject to confirmation by the Railway Board, 
with regard to the liability and all conditions in reference to shipping. 
They made this arrangement, and in setting those prices regarding liability, the 
freight rate was made. But another condition was made by which, if you paid so 
much more, you could insure the animal or get whatever price you chose to set 
on it, and whatever price you chose to pay for the insurance. If you ask them 
to make a change, they would meet you with those two conditions. JI don’t think 
you can get around that, because they will say you agreed to that three years 
ago and will say, if you are not satisfied with the amount for which we say we 
are liable, you can pay the excess rate and be insured for the amount you desire. 

Mr. BretHour: They have given us a new contract,and freight rate, they 
have broken the other contract. é 

Mr. Peprer: The freight rate was not changed by the railway or the Railway 
Board, it was changed by the Parliament of this country. 

THE PRESIDENT: I regret very much I have to leave you but I have to go to 
another meeting and it is possible I may not get back. It is a meeting in connec- 
tion with railway matters and was arranged for to-day at 11 o’clock; I had nothing 
to do with the fixing of the hour. 

Mr. John Gardhouse, the Vice-President will take the chair and I will be 
back as soon as possible. 

Mr. GARDHOUSE: I am very sorry the Chairman has to leave. Is there any 
further discussion on the question of lability. 

Mr. Brien: It would take some time to go into that matter. 
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Moved by Mr. J. D. BRIEN, seconded by Mr. BALLANTYNE, That this question 
be submitted to the Executive Committee of this Union. 

Mr. Preprer: Will these two gentlemen add that the Executive be asked to 
take up the question of rates, so that now the war is over, the rates may be placed 
on the old basis. The Government will not interfere and the railways will not 
take off the addition to the rates until you ask them, and the time to act is now 
that the war 1s over. 

Mr. Wave: I have one or two communications from Associations that met 
earlier in the week, regarding the increase of 30 per cent. in the express rates. 
They think it would be a good time for the live stock men to ask the express 
companies to put the transportation of pure-bred stock on the same basis as the 
freight rates, that is 50 per cent. basis. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any desire to act on the suggestion of Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Brien: I would add that to the resolution. 

The resolution as amended was then carried. 

Mr. PEPPER: We are the Eastern Live Stock Union and our business is 
local, and we should appoint a committee to go into the question of express rates. 
If you want to ship live stock from Toronto to Montreal, it is 40c. a mile. If 
you ship from Toronto to Hamilton, or any place near, it is $1.25 a mile. That 
is unfair as between shippers and amounts to millions of dollars as compared to the 
little matter of shipping pure-breds. If the matter was put before the Railway 
Board and they got a proper view of it, they would not permit such excessive 
rates to be charged on stuff accumulating in Toronto, which is paid by the pur- 
chaser. After the stock comes to Toronto it is sold to the middleman and then 
transported to Montreal, and at a rate which is one-half that charged the pro- 
ducer. That is not fair and should be changed. They would not permit it to 
happen with railway fares which are 3c. a mile no matter where you travel. Why 
should there be a difference as between 40c. and $1.25. 

Mr. WADE: I call your attention to the fact that the resolutions passed by 
those Associations was not first of all to get that 50 per cent., but to have some 
representative put the question before the Railway Board in case an effort was 
made to increase the express rates. It was a question largely of getting what we 
could, if we could not do any better, at least we should try to get 50 per cent. 
off the pure-breds. 

Mr. Pepper: Why stop there? The express companies have made a state- 
ment to the Railway Board in which they showed in one case a profit of $100,000 
and in another, $144,000. In 1918, up to the 30th of June, the Dominion Express 
Company made a profit of $505,000 on $2,000,000 worth of stock, which is over 
. 25 per cent. Those things should be presented to the Railway Board, and if that 
is done, how are they going to beat you? 

I want to say that you owe a great deal of credit to Wilham Smith, M.P., 
for having saved the people of Canada upwards of $20,000,000 between the 1st 
of July, 1917, and the 15th of March, 1918, because if your claim had not been 
presented as it was by Mr. Peter White, the increased rate would have gone on 
in July, 1917, but the argument we were able to put up prevented it. Sir Henry 
Drayton told us distinctly that the rate would not be raised and the rate was 
not raised until the Government raised it by Order-in-Council as a war measure. 
I am satisfied, if the case is properly put before the Railway Board that they 
will again say the rates should not be raised, that all people in Canada should 
be treated alike. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could have both express and freight rates in- 
corporated in the one resolution. Would it be all right to leave the whole thing 
in the hands of the Executive? 

Mr. Pepper: I was paid by the Live Stock Council to fight this case, and 
was backed up by Mr. Smith and this organization. That meant I was to make 
trouble for the railways, and I made so much trouble they kicked me out. But 
we saved the people $20,000,000. You are not going to succeed if you do not put 
some person there who will look after the producer and make trouble for the 
railways. You should appoint a strong transportation committee. 

If you have a carload of horses in Toronto and want to ship them by freight 
to the United States, because you ship them to Black Rock they cost $60 a car while 
if you wanted to ship them to Fort Erie it would cost $30 a car. Now that is a 
handicap against our export of live stock to the Eastern States, which is the 
best market in the world. When I first made the objection they told me that 
was the international line, and because it is, a greater rate must be charged. I 
thought that was reasonable, but to my surprise, in looking it up, I found that the 
rate going into Detroit is no more than the rate to Windsor. Not much of our 
stuff goes west and it does not make much difference, but there is an immense 
amount of live stock that goes into Niagara Falls and Buffalo. 


If they treat the passenger rates as the same all over the country, they must 
treat the producers of the country in the same way they treat the shippers. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Would it not be better to incorporate the whole thing in 
one motion. 

Mr. BretHour: You better add to the original motion, freight, as well as 
express. I suggest that be added to the former resolution. 

Mr. Pepper: You have a communication from the Western Canada Live 
Stock Union, in reference to the National Live Stock Council. They have ap- 
pointed their representatives and our part of carrying on that National Live 
Stock Council should be discussed at this annual meeting and a decision arrived 
at, instead of by the Directors or Executive. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is open for discussion. 

The following resolution passed at the annual meeting of the Western Canada 
Live Stock Union and which appears in the report of the proceedings of the 
Canadian Sheep Breeders’ Association was read. 

Mr. Prpper: In reference to that, let me say that the object in forming 
the Western Union was to look after the interests of the live stock producers 
west of the Great Lakes, and the Eastern Union was to look after the interests of 
the producers east of the Great Lakes. From these two Unions there should be 
formed a National Live Stock Council, and it should be a Dominion body that 
could present the case of the live stock interests as a whole. 

Mr. Smith gave you some inklings as to what had been done by the National 
Live Stock Council. You heard the speeches during the week by the Hon. Mr. 
Crerar and Professor Cummings along the same line. I want to say that was all 
started by the National Live Stock Council, and that council should be given 
credit for more than the work done since last May. “Mr. Smith and Mr. Brien 
have been working for the past three years and have been fighting railway rates, 
cold storage transportation, ocean transportation, and the marketing of our pro- 
ducts. The funds for that work had to be secured from the Record Committee 
or from the Government. That work in connection with the live stock interests 
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of the Dominion must not be allowed to drop. Out of 109,000,000 tons of freight 
in 1916, over 90,000,000 came out of or off the land. ; 

You will always find the manufacturers join with the railways when an 
increase is asked for. Why? Because their tonnage is only about 15,000,000 
tons out of 109,000,000 and the minute you put on an increased freight rate 
on raw material that comes to the manufacturer, they put the same rate on the 
article they send to you, and get back a return of $10 to every $1 they had to 
pay out. That is not fair to the agricultural producers of this country. I think 
this organization should wholly and completely join with the Western Union 
in carrying on this work and being able to do a lot better work because of the 
information obtained and presented to the present time. 

Mr. WADE: The Western Union say they are willing to consult with the 
Kastern Union and have a committee appointed that could deal with questions 
of Dominion-wide character. Western affairs can be dealt with by the Western 
Union. We have certain local conditions in Eastern Canada that the Eastern 
Union can handle. The two Unions might come together on some basis. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It would seem that the Western Canada Live Stock Union 
are anxious to continue negotiations with the Hastern Canada Live Stock Union. 
Good work could be accomplished and perhaps if we had a resolution instructing, 
the Executive Committee of the Eastern Canada Live Stock Union to meet the 
Western ‘representatives, it might be a move in the right direction. 

Mr. Futuer: We in the East felt very kindly toward this National Council 
as we followed it as closely as we could. I came here for the purpose of learning 
all I could about it so that we in the east might get in touch with the affairs 
that pertain to the whole of Canada. I have listened with a great deal of pleasure 
to this discussion, and have learned a good deal. It is evident that the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union is the most important organization in the west, and 
the Eastern Union is the most important in the east. 

It appears to me this National Council was simply an executive appointed 
jointly by the Eastern and Western Live Stock Unions. And it seems that is 
the body should deal with the other questions. What Mr. Wade has said is 
absolutely true, that the Western Council is perfectly capable to deal with certain 
local things in the west and the Eastern Council is capable to deal with local 
things in the east, that would not interfere in any way with the joint executive. 
I think there should be a resolution appointing a committee of five from the 
east to meet with a committee of five from the west for the purpose of settling 
this question. I am sure that we in the Maritime Provinces are very much in- 
terested in this National Council. 

Mr. BretHour: I have been, to some extent, identified with the work of 
the Eastern Live Stock Union and have watched the evolution of the National 
Council and when I attended some meetings here and heard the discussion that 
took place, which was largely speeches made by gentlemen from the west, I could 
not help but be astounded. A year ago this National Live Stock Council was 
organized. How was it organized? Simply on the suggestion presented by the 
western men. I think I am correct in making this statement. The western men 
were down in Ontario at that time and opposed certain steps which we in the east 
had thought best, then there was a compromise, as I understand it, and out of 
that grew the National Live Stock Council. After the Council was organized, 
the gentlemen from the west attended that Council, took part, and carried out 
the work which Mr. Pepper has outlined. 
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Mr. Brien: It seems they were not representatives. 

Mr. BretHour: We understood they were accredited representatives. There 
is a tangle somewhere. I think it is best to have the matter adjusted so we can 
better understand the objection of the western men. If-they say these men who 
were sent here, were not their representatives— 

Mr. GARDHOUSE: They have said that. 

Mr. BretHour: That evidently upsets the whole Council. If they made the 
statement that those men were not accredited representatives, the whole council 
was null and void. 

Mr. WADE: The Western Union say they will not_approve of the constitution 
as adopted by the meeting of the three bodies. 

Mr. BretHour: I suppose, if they do not acknowledge that they were repre- 
sentatives, the only way to get an adjustment is to get a committee appointed, 
comprised of properly accredited representatives. I think the appointing of a 
committee would be in order. | 

Mr. WADE: It would appear to me, if you say it is only a misunderstanding, 
as it were, and formed a new committee, and you have it all straightened out— 
you would not have it straightened out at all, because the constitution of the 
National Live Stock Council is not up to us, not to those of the Western Union, 
but to the Live Stock Record Associations, and they are asked to finance it to the 
extent of 10 per cent. if necessary. It would mean $3,600 a year to some and 
$2,000 and $1,500 to others. I have not had a report from any Record Association 
saying they are willing to pledge themselves to the extent of 10 per cent. We 
must see how it will affect the two Unions as it was outlined to be financed by the 
Record Associations. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In my mind there is no doubt about it, that the proper 
thing would be to do exactly what the western people have done regarding the 
matter. Let us refer the matter to the Executive and let them carry on negotia- 
tions to see if something definite can be arrived at. 

Mr. Brien: Is it the opinion of this Eastern Canada Live Stock Union that 
such a body as the National Live Stock Council is necessary. It should be a uni- 
form opinion. If you do not think such an organization is needed, or if this 
Executive could do the work, we might as well get that settled first. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It seems to me to be necessary for the east and west to 
get together on some common ground and arrive at a conclusion that will be 
satisfactory to both, get into working shape and get the finances to carry it on. 

Mr. Furter: The joint action of the two organizations would carry more 
weight than the single action of the two. To our mind, in the Maritime Provinces, 
this is an important matter and does not seem very difficult to solve. Appoint 
a committee of the two organizations’ executive, and call it a National Council 
if you wish and it will not interfere with the local affairs that come up in either 
the east or west. I would lke to see a motion along that line. 

Mr. Pepper: You are losing a very important point. That National Live 
Stock Council has to take care of such situations as I have already outlined in 
reference to the increase in freight rates, and the unreasonable charges in localities, 
etc. And to work out such policies would require the services of two or three 
men, and you cannot get cheap men, because cheap men are dear at any price. 
They should get the notices sent out by the railways, arguments by the railways 
and then prepare their case. You cannot accomplish that with the Western and 
Eastern Unions working separately. They cannot raise the funds which are 
absolutely necessary. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: That is what the western men ask, to get this organization 
and then, by working together, get to some point. 

Mr. Perper: Mr. Brien asked if it was necessary to have such a council. 

Mr. Brien: The reason I asked was for the purpose of argument—to find out. 

Mr. Perper: I want to say that it is absolutely necessary to have such a 
council to act for the whole Dominion, to get the money and to see that the 
work is carried out. You cannot do that if you do not have the National Council. 
In the report of meetings in connection with the live stock industry, the name 
“National Live Stock Council” is most prominent of all, which shows an 
appreciation of the power of the National Council. It would not have the same 
effect if it was the eastern or western. It must be national. They must finance 
and engage the services of someone who will give his entire time and attention 
to the work of the Council. 

Mr. BrieN: There seems but two things to decide. First, the question of 
finances, and the question of representation. 

Mr. WM. SMITH: This is a little out of order, but I would like to know if 
all the Breed Associations have joined and paid their fee to this Association. 
I want to know whether every member here who is talking and moving resolutions 
is an accredited member. 

THr CHAIRMAN: I understand from the Secretary that they have. 

Mr. H. D. SmiruH: The National Council was built from the top down, 
without complete co-operation on the part of the Western Union. We have a 
Union in the west that has been going on for years and doing good work. There 
is only one way to get unity of action and that is by getting the hearty co-operation 
of the Western Union. It is necessary for representatives of this Union to find 
out exactly what plan would meet with the approval of the Western Union. Get 
the representatives of the east and west together, let them form a plan and report 
back. 

Mr. BurnABy: I am very much interested in all live stock and farmers’ 
organizations. The Holstein Association made out an application form yesterday 
to join this Union and with your permission I would like to take about two 
minutes of your time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All right. 

Mr. BurnaBy: I have been talking with a great many about this National 
ive Stock Council, both in the west and in the east and I am sure that the 
Western Union want to see it go on. I spent a long time talking with a member 
of the Western Union yesterday and his expression was, “I hope to see, after 
the wreckage is cleaned up, a live organization.” 

It appears the delegates from the west took the constitution back and it was 
not satisfactory to their Union. That is not an extraordinary thing. It would 
have to be ratified by the Western Union in any event. As I understand it, they 
will appoint delegates to come and rehash the matter. You can get together 
and settle that part. 

As regards the necessity for the organization, I think it is absolutely necessary. 
It has always been desirable but to-day I think it is necessary, and it can be 
brought about. Regarding the financing. Mr. Wade said none of the Breed 
Associations had contributed 10 per cent. Well, I know of two Breed Associations 
that are quite prepared to pay 10 per cent., but they understood the Council was in 
a dying state just now and were waiting to see what would happen at this meeting. 
I believe all the Breed Associations are prepared to back it up with their finances. 
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What we want to-day is an organization that can speak for organized agri- 
culture from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. What I would like to see, and I 
think other men will bear me out, is that we should get this National Live Stock 
Council organized as representing live stock interests; then let us get the fruit 
men and the grain men, and let us link up the fruit, grain and live stock men 
and then we have a complete organization, that no power can afford to ignore. 

Mr. WAbE: I said I heard of no Record Association signing a contract by 
which they agreed to pay 10 per cent. 

- Mr, Burnasy: I believe they will when we have a complete organization, but 
it is common talk that the National Council was stagnant. In any event, l 
believe they are waiting for us to get our feet on a solid foundation, and they 
will come forward. I know it is so with the Holstein Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Brant can tell us about that. 

Mr. Brant: I have not anything particular to say, other than to answer 
the question. I think there are four already signed and in another case a resolu- 
tion has been passed ordering it to be signed. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Someone asked what Associations had already signed. 
Aberdeen Angus, French-Canadian Cattle, French-Canadian Horse, Red Polled, 
and the Standard bred has ordered it to be signed. 

Mr. BurnaBy: Receipts were over $30,000 in the Holstein Association and 
the committee were quite prepared to pay 10 per cent. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It does seem that this body will go ahead and say to their 
lWxecutive—continue this work along with the western men, get in a body of 
men who can finance it and go ahead with the best work that can possibly be done. 

There is an organization here, and one in the west, that has got a solid 
foundation, and have the finances to go ahead. If they can get together and 
arrive at something definite, so the National Council can be carried on and 
financed, I think it would be a good thing. We have to get this organization 
going first, then let them take the matter up. 

Moved by Mr. Saunpers, seconded by Mr. H. D. Smiru, That this be left 
with the Executive to confer with the western representatives, with power to act, 
and see if some final arrangement can be arrived at. Carried. 

Mr. H. D. Smirn: Iwant to suggest as the first thing I would like to see done, 
that some scheme of publicity be arranged to let the people of the east know 
of your existence. The value of any Association depends on its recognized develop- 
ment. The value of the Western Live Stock Union is because they let everybody 
know what they are doing. They send me notice of everything they do in the 
west. They issue a printed report to all the members in the west, of all meetings 
and resolutions. I do not think that five per cent. of the breeders in the east 
know of the existence of this Eastern Canada Live Stock Union or National 
Council. I think these organizations have lost a great deal of usefulness by not 
being known. 

After the election of officers the meeting adjourned. 


Ontario Poultry Association 


The annual meeting of this Association was held December 6th, 1918, 


OFFICERS. 
PHESID ONE Ca ictee tee erent ee aarti encase G. G. HENDERSON. 
Barst” ViC6-PeESICeNL cna ee eee A. E. FIELD-MARSHALL, 
Second *Vice-President puso. paw W. R. GRAHAM, O.A.C., Guelph. 
TLECUUIVE COMIN EE, (acs ds Hdeale pints G. G. HENDERSON, A. E. FIELD-MARSHALL, W. R. 
GRAHAM, J. H. SAUNDERS, J. S. GREENSHIELDS. 
SCCTELOTYU-TT.COSUT CTs ae eels te nae R. W. WADE. 
AUGEOT IEA cakes 5 ite k Gate eee ei eee G. DE W. GREENE. 
DIRECTORS. 
J. S. GREENSHIELDS, Toronto, A. E. FIELD-MARSHALL, Beamsville. 
A. W. Tyson, Guelph. G. G. HENpERSON, Hamilton. 
RICHARD OKE, London. WALTER ROSE, Teeswater. 
Won. McNEtrL, London. J. W. CLakkK, Cainsville. 
J. H. SAUNDERS, London. W. W. SIMpson, Guelph. 
JOS. RUSSELL, Toronto. Pror. W. R. GRAHAM, O.A.C., Guelph. 


J. A. NortTHEY, Toronto. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO F'AIR BOARDS, 


Ontario Provincial Winter Fair: WM. McNEIL, J. H. SAUNDERS, A. W. Tyson, W. W. 
SIMPSON. 

Canadian National Exhibition: WM. McNEIL. 

Eastern Canada Live Stock Union: Wm. MCNEIL. 

Delegates to National Show: H. B. Donovan, R. H. ESsSex, W. R. GRAHAM, G. G. 
HENDERSON. 

Western Fair, London: J. H. SAUNDERS, H. R. K. Tozer. 

Central Canada Exhibition: G. G. HENDERSON, Rost. ESSEX. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


For the year ending November 30th, 1918. 


Receipts. 

Gashvon-hand-as sper last. f6DOrti ic ic... ese Were SW ainy adaee $9 53 
Membership fees jh O17 siete es 6 mec tek era alate ag tet ecetereie ee Rn Rehm eee 145 00 
Membership{fees, 44 918 sarc oye sacar era bee sie ee NPE Sek c ie eneeae tn ete 542 00 

Total are i act Rise eh ae SIE ie aes ein 8 ie a a a tT Ca ee ee $696 53 

Expenditures. 

Directors sce x Pen ses te. ces ee eae ee Ee oe area ie eee eee eee na oe $132 50 
Perintin et, crete ue secrete etc ciate slo scl pee ake aie ah eye eoate caer ote ere eek einer ee 4 00 
Cash on HANG os siswstes cette eeu echt Ct eae one aie ooh Ore 560 03 

Ota eee ee A er ae ale Gab tol ete Pee Ne nisee Mecha le ane ener as $696 53 
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Ontario Provincial Winter Fair 
POULTRY EXHIBITORS 


BRAHMA, LIGHT. a 


Cockburn & Son, Dundas. D. A. Radcliffe, Toronto. 

A. E. Field-Marshall, Beamsville. Chas. Gould, Glencoe. 

Joe. Walker, Wardsville. Albert Edwards, Beamsville. 
Ralph Williams, M.D., Ingersoll. Webster & Hurley, Glencoe. 


Curtis Bros., Norham. 


e 


BRAHMA, DARK. 


Cal Mee Di, OOM, : 2 J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 4 
Robt. Hauser, Canboro. Chas. Gould, Glencoe. 
Curtis Bros., Norham. Webster & Hurley, Glencoe. 4 
Geo. H. Vaughan, London. 3 
COCHIN, BUFF. , | 

A, E. Field-Marshall, St. Catharines, Robt. Hauser, Canboro. 3 
COCHIN, PARTRIDGE. 4 

J. Handely, Galt. Richard Oke, London. : 


rc A. ti its DOOn. 


COCHIN, BLACK. 


Duncan Butler, Strathroy. A. J. George, London. 
Ci wACoR 2 VoL seDoon, Robt. Hauser, Canboro. 
CocHIN, WHITE. ~ 

J. O. Reed, Sarnia. G. Anguish, Lambeth. 
Duncan Butler, Strathroy. J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 

; LANGSHAN, BLACK. 
Holland Bros., Kingston. Arden Bradley, Aylmer. 
Anderson Bros., Oakville. Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 
OecAS Ree Tilt; Doon; EH. O. Penwarden, St. Thomas. 


B. Stinchcombe & Son, Middlemarch. 


LANGSHAN, WHITE. 


A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. L. Ridler, Guelph. 
B. Stinchcombe & Son, Middlemarch. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, BARRED. 


Hy. Hulse, Newmarket. W. H. Hunter, Orangeville. 
FF. J. French, Newmarket. Robt. Cameron, St. Catharines. 
J. A. Betzner, Aldershot. Robt. T. Heath, Guelph. 
Jno. A, Lambertus, Eganville. W. T. Healey, Guelph, 
Jno. Fenn, Plattsville. “A, F. Hockin, London. es 
Stewart Bruce, Burlington: Jas. M. McCormack, Rockton. 
John Pringle, London. John C. Evans, Guelph. 
Jno. R. Kerr, Milverton. Geo. Bawden, Lucan. 
H. A. Bald, St. Catharines. Hugh Short, Todmorden, 
C. C. Hinds, Barrie. W. F. Brown, London. 
Maple Leaf Poultry Yards, Milverton. David Ross, Jr., Watford. 
W. J. Spencer, Milverton. L. C. Spofford, Paisley. 
Jno. A. Nash, London. Anderson Bros., Oakville. 
G. Morton & Son, Glanford Sta. Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 
Long & Bisley Farm, Hamilton. Archie Beckett, Smith’s Falls. 
T. W. Norris, Guelph. L. Ridler, Guelph. 
PLymMoutH Rock, WHITE. 
McConnell & Ferguson, London. J. W. McLeish, London. 
L: A. Hay, London. A. Widner, Simcoe. 
J. Cook, Drumbo. Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 
Rymal W. Smith, Dunnville. L. M. Smith, Guelph. ia 
D. Douglas & Sons, Mitchell. Jas. Thos. Grieve, Dorchester Sta., R.R. 2. 
Fred A. Andrews, London, Pte. H. T. Endersby, Toronto. 


Caspar Ostler, Hamilton. 
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PLYMOUTH Rock, BUFF, 


Peter Gould, Guétph. 

Wm. Moore, London. 
Hirchenrader Bros., Kitchener, 
Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 


PLYMOUTH ROcK, 


Buffin Forster, Hanover. 
Arthur S, Whiles, Parkhill. 

J. H. Karn, Guelph. 

W. W. Ashley, Saskatoon, Sask. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
4 


W. F. Elliott, Port Arthur. 
Jno. P. Nickason, Guelph. 


WYANDOTTE, 
Robt. Patterson, Guelph. ' 


_ A. Flawn, London, 


W. J. Bridge, Guelph. 

N. Washburn, Almonte. 
George Bawden, Lucan. 
Jas. H. Blackie, Toronto, 


WYANDOTTE, 


Thos. Lumb, Hespeler. 

H. Barlow, Montreal, Que. 
Beamer Bros., Ridgeville. 
Chas. Hamilton, Toronto. 
Robt. Patterson, Guelph. 
Wm. F. Garland, Ottawa. 
Burt M. Wees, Sarnia. 

A, Flawn, London, 


WYANDOTTE, 


Chris. Grimoldby, Owen Sound. 
Beamer Bros., Ridgeville. 

A. Flawn, London. 

Hirchenrader Bros., Kitchener. 

H. L. McKenney, Aylmer (West). 
Brooks Bros., London. 


WYANDOTTE, 


Beamer Bros., Ridgeville. 
Hirchenrader Bros., Kitchener. 
Alf. Flawn, London. 

Hamlyn & Srigley, Toronto. 


H. A. Bald, St. Catharines. 
D. L. Brisson, Staples, 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 


PARTRIDGE. 


Smith Bros., London. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington, 
W. J. Pelz, -Preston. 


COLUMBIAN, 


J. H.-Karn, Guelph. 
Jas. C. Kerr, Milverton, 


GOLDEN, 

S. sii Lumpy Toronto: 

M. KE. Lymburner, Goderich, 
Robt. A. Howe, Toronto. 
R. C. Erwin, Waterford. 

T. Hubbard, Galt. 


SILVER. 


Wilber Lemon, Lynden. 
N. Washburn, Almonte. 
Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 
EF. Thom, Hamilton. 

S. H. Lumb, Toronto. 
W. J. Teal, Guelph. 

R. C. Erwin, Waterford, 
W. J. Bridge, Guelph. 


BLACK. 

J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 
J. B. Woodhall, Thedford. 
John H. Brooks, London. 

W. D. Swackhammer, Aylmer, 
Cc. F. Rice, Bowmanville. 


Burr, 

W. J. Baird, Ottawa West. 
Arnold Smith, Kitchener. 
John H. Brooks, London. 


WYANDOTTES, SILVER PENCILLED. 


Robt. Patterson, Guelph. 
Wm. G. Wells, Guelph. 
Vrank E. Weist, Aurora. 


WYANDOTTE, 


Archer Bros., Paisley. 

Jno. R. Henderson, Sarnia, 
Burt M. Wees, Sarnia. 
Gallipeau Bros., Smith’s Falls. 
W. B. Powell, Galt. 

D. A. Hopper, Waterdown. 


Chas. Massie, Port Hope. 


R. Trivett, Newmarket. 

Harvey L. Johnson, Simcoe. 

T. D. Atkin, Milverton. 

E. P. Connors, Ottawa, 

Robt. C. Gray, Beamsville. 

Hon. W. C. Sutherland, Saskatoon, Sask. 
H. L. McKenney, Aylmer (West). 


A. H. Stokes, London, 
Curtis Bros., Norham. 
Robt. Hauser; Canboro. 


WHITE. 


Robt. Cameron, St. Catharines. 
Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 

John C, Evans, Guelph. 

Smith Bros., London. 

Jas. Thos. Grieve, Dorchester Sta. 
Mrs. A. H. Faber, Kitchener. 

A. S. Uttley, Kitchener. 

Dr. W. A. Kelly, Florence. 
McCaffrey & Yawman, Newmarket. 
C. E. Henning, Hanover. 

Orem Torrence, Toronto. 

J. A. Gillett, Aylmer. 

Jas. P. White, Eden Mills. 

Jos. Russell, Toronto. 
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PARTRIDGE, WY 


Kk. H. Slater, Waterdown. 
S. Rundle, Guelph. 
Brooks Bros., London. 

S. Occomore, Guelph. 


COLUMBIAN WY 


Beamer Bros., Ridgeville. 
Robt. Patterson, Guelph. 

J. C. Ebert, Fonthill. 

A. T. Rees, Hamilton. 

R. E. Middlemiss, Brantford. 


JAVA, 
A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 
C. A. R. Tilt, Doon. 
Fred Bell, Seaforth. 
J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 


TOCREPORS. 


ANDOTTE, 

Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 
Geo. Bawden, Lucan, 
John H. Brooks, London. 
J. H. Karn, Guelph. 


ANDOTTE, 


G. F. Wadsworth, Ottawa. 
Elliott Bros., Peterboro. 
Fred M. Wagner, Guelph. 
Chas. O. Planz, Waterloo. 
Mrs. S. A. Roberts, London. 


BLAOK. 


W. BE. Robinson, London. 
Duncan Butler, Strathroy. 
L. Ridler, Guelph. 


JAVA, MOTTLED. 


Richard Oke, London. 


W. E. Robinson, London. 


RHODE ISLAND REps, S. C. 


Lennox Red Yards, Napanee. 

I. W. Norris, Guelph. 

Jno. Pringle, London. 

H. W. Pringle, Napanee. 

Thos. Simpson, Guelph. 

Thos. J. Jones, Guelph. 

Martin Mikel, Kitchener. 

A. McKee, Sandwich. 

R. E. Smith, Toronto. 

Jos. Russell, Toronto. 

Long & Bisley Farm, Hamilton. 
R. B. Beamish, London. 

O. L. Wright, Richmond Hill. 


F. M. Pugh, Claremont. 

EK. M. Dutton, Newfane, N.Y. 
W. T. Heeley, Guelph. 

Gus Murray, Guelph. 
Cockburn & Son, Dundas, ~ 
Brown & Eckert, Stratford. 
Dr. R. J. Vance, Waterdown. 
G. C. Cook, Toronto. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 
Clancy M. Buell, Brockville. 
KF. M. Johnston, Toronto. 
Hilliard & Allan, Guelph. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, R. C. 


Lennox Red Yards, Napanee. 
Miss C. Collinson, Scotia Jct. 
O. L. Wright, Richmond Hill. 
©. Munson, Port Severn. 

Jno. Scott, Port Arthur. 

i. H. Stork, St. Catharines. 
Jos. Russell, Toronto. 

It. B. Beamish, London. 

Geo. L. Baker, Windsor. 

Dr. W. H. Reid, St. George. 


LEGHORN, R. CGC 


I. K. Martin, Galt. 

H. L. McKenney, Aylmer (West). 
Galloway & English, Ingersoll. 
Ratz Bros., Tavistock. 


LEGTHIoRN, S. 


W. T. Ferguson, Smith’s Falls. 
Richard Sutton, Fort William. 
Walter Rose, Teeswater. 

Thos. Hall, Sulphide. 

T. J. Rooney, Paris. 

A. W. Pigott, Sulphide. 
Samuel Gould, Toronto. 
rank Farrow, Mt. Brydges. 
A. A. Margrett, N. Toronto. 
H. H. Hawley, Guelph. 

W. G. Sinclair, Florence. 

J. R. Stork, St. Catharines. 
Dr. B. Linscott, Brantford. 
Roswell E. Collins, Guelph. 


C; 


Stanley C. Bliss, Fort William. 
EK. M. Dutton, Newfane, N.Y. 
Philip Mason, North Bay. 
Jas. A. Northey, Toronto. 


Brown & Eckert, Stratford. 


G. A. Lucas, Lindsay. 
W. J. Teale, Guelph. 
W. A. Chant & Son, Toronto. 
R. W. Stewart, Newmarket. 


i) OW HITE: 


M. E. Lymburner, Goderich. 
L. Neddo, Brockville. 

Robt. Hauser, Canboro. 

A. G@. H. Luxten, Mt. Forest. 


, WHITE. 


Jno. G. Hamilton, Galt. 

G. Link, Guelph. 

Canham Bros., Niagara Falls. 
H. Fulsom, Woodstock. 
Rymal W. Smith, Dunnville. 
James Cherry, Toronto. 

J. C. Wilkinson, Fort William. 
R. Brown, Galt. 

Thos. McDonald, Paris. 

W. J. Howard, Paris. 

L.. C. Svofford, Paisley. 

Thos Wardell, Woodstock 

“. W. Hodge, Florence, 

J. C. Brown, Collingwood. 
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J. R. Laidlaw, Paisley. 

Douglas Todd, Hamilton. 
Alex. McKee, Sandwich. 
A. Foster, Birchcliffe. 

L. Ridler, Guelph. 


A. E. Doan, Thedford. 

Peter Banford, Montreal, Que. 
James Maguire, Kingston, 

L. Ridler, Guelph. 

Wm. H. Reid, Waterdown. 
Philip Mason, North Bay. 


Thos. Edgar, Brantford. 
C, E.. Henning, Hanover, 


Rev. J. G. Taylor, Chatham. 
D. Ross, Jr., Watford. 

C. E. Henning, Hanover. 

A. J. Engel, Waterloo. 

H. F. Becker, Waterloo. 


Ii. Jeffries, Toronto. 

Jas. C. Andrews, London. 
Jas. A. Gay, London. 
James Maguire, Kingston. 
J. R. Stork, St. Catharines. 
Thos. Malleck, Kitchener. 


Hirehenrader Bros., Kitchener. 


H. H. Hawley, Guelph. 
H. Bickle, Toronto. 


D. W. Rehder, London. 
H. 
R. M. Berry, London. 
Wm. Smith, Hamilton. 


W. F. Brown, London. 
W: A. Purdy, London. 


Richard Williams, Kitchener, 


i. E. Horn, London. 


Geo. J. White, Hamilton. 
David Bogue, Byron. 


Robt. E. Skirrow, Todmorden. 


Wm. Nickell, Sarnia. 

Jas. Anderson, Toronto. 
Chas. Gorvett, Sparta. 

RN. J. Teskey, St. Mary’s. 

G. C. Cook, Toronto. 

N. G. Schafer, Milverton. 
John Stephen, Toronto, 

J. Wilson, Guelph. 

Peter Neumeister, Milverton. 


L. McKenney, Aylmer (West). 
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J. J. Powers, Ottawa. 

L. A. Brill, London. 
Jos. Telfer, Milton West. 
J. J. Powers, Ottawa, 


LEGHORNS, BLACK. 


Jno. H. Sleeman, Guelph. 
Meldrum & Williams, Hamilton. 
Ed. Howard, London. 

CmAv anh wt tlt, “Doon; 

Henderson & Billings, St. Mary’s. 


R. C., Brown. 


R. H. Pond, Woodstock. 
Wm. Cadman, Ostrander. 


LEGHORN, 


LEGHORN, S. C., BROWN. 


Wm. S. Thompson, Ingersoll, 

E, G. Ferris, Ford City. 
E. J. Wright & Sons, Strathroy. 
J. J. Green, Waterdown. 


LEGHORN, BUFF. 


P. G. Denike, Belleville. 

John Herman, Galt. 

John W. Russell, W. Ft. William. 
L. L. Leach & Son, Orillia. : 
Jno. J. Ranson, Woodstock. 
Henderson & Billings, St. Mary’s. 
R. H. Dilling, Bowmanville. 

L. Ridler, Guelph. 

EF. M. Douglas, Niagara Falls. 


LEGHORN, SILVER. 


Ratz Bros., Tavistock. 
Robt. Houser, Canboro. 
Henderson & Billings, St. Mary’s. 


BUTTERCUPS, SICILIAN. 


F. Jarrett, Mt. Hamilton. 
Ratz Bros., Tavistock. 
G. H. Schumacher, Mt. Hamilton, 


SPANISH, 


C. F. Rice, Bowmanville. 
Walter Christmas, Montreal. 


Minorca, §. C., BLACK. 


Edgar W. Hayden, Cobourg. 
Brown & Eckert, Stratford. 

S. Stapleford, Watford. 

Geo. Young, London. 

Fred D. King & Son, Aylmer. 
F. A. Harlow, Toronto. 

S. P. Hinschberger, Kitchener. 
Cc. C. Jenkins, Meaford. 

J. J. Green, Waterdown. 
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Minorca, R. C., BLACK. 


Adam Glenn, Glanworth. 
Wm. Nickell, Sarnia. 
Martin Schiel, Waterloo. 

lk. Asbury, Fonthill. 

C. W.-P. Brock, Waterford. 


Ek. A. Bock, London, 
Jas. M. McCormack, Rockton. 


Geo. Young, London. 

A. B. McBride, Waterloo. 
Wm. Ellis, Prescott. 

A. G. H. Luxton, Mt. Forest. 
C. C. Jenkins, Meaford. 


MINORCA, WHITE. 
A. G. H. Luxton, Mt. Forest. 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS, 


John Bolen, Guelph. 

H. L. Walley, Schomberg. 
C. A. R. Tilt, Doon. 

L. Ridler, Guelph. 

C. D. Worthington, Galt. 
W. J. Colwill, Port Hope. 
ki. E. McCombs, Fenwick. 
W. EK. Pakenham, Norwood. 
I’. W. Turp, Toronto. 


O. G. Gies, Bridgeport. 

Amos Hilker, Kitchener. 
Arthur Rodger, London. ~ 
Frank Ashmore, Hamilton. 

EK. O. Penwarden, St. Thomas. 
Geo. W. Elsbrie, Hamilton. 
D. F. Thomson, St. Mary’s. 
Allan Reid, Hamilton. 

Beamer Bros., Ridgeville. 


John Hahn, Tavistock. 
A. C. Apps, Brantford. 
I. Vafider, London. 


Frank Ashmore, Hamilton. 
Frank Webster, Guelph. 

A, A. Casselman, Winchester. 
F. H. Brown & Son, Port Hope. 
Norman Murray, Campbellville. 
John MacCourtie, Winchester. | 
Howard & Groom, Toronto. 

A. F. Casselman, Winchester. 
L. A. Brill, London. 


ANCONAS, 'S. C. 
John Shields, Hamilton. 
H. L. Smith, Mt. Hamilton. 
Alfred Ingham, Toronto. 
Ratz Bros., Tavistock. 
E. E. McCombs, Fenwick. 
E. W. Leduc, London. 
L. Ridler, Guelph. 
L. Robertson, Stratford. 


ANCONAS, R. C. 
H. L. Smith, Mt. Hamilton. 
Ratz Bros., Tavistock. 


DORKING, SILVER GREY. 


D. Ross, Jr., Watford. 
G. A. Burns, Paris. 


W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 
Henry Sharp & Son, Lynden. 


DORKING, COLORED. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 


Wm. Carter, Londesboro. 
Arthur 'S. Taber, Scarboro Jct. 


A. E. Doan, Thedford. 

G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 
David Bogue, Byron. 

W. J. Furminger, ‘St. Catharines. 


A Bedford, Montreal, Que. 

A. E. Field-Marshall, Beamsville. 
H. J. Colwill, Arthur. 

A. R. McRitchie, Arthur. 

Geo. H. McClelland, Peterboro. 
Thompson Bros., Port Dover. 

Geo. Hawkins, Tavistock. 

P. E. Aird, Montreal, Que. 


W. A. Staebler, Gananoque. 
H. F. Vidal, Beamsville. 

Wm. Doerr, Stratford. 
Fowler & Wright, N. Toronto. 
Geo. A. Jameson, Granton. 
Frank E. Weist, Aurora. 

R. E. Hodgins, Parkhill. 


David Bogue, Byron. 
Jas. M. McCormack, Rockton. 
Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 


DORKING, WHITE. 


J. He Warrington, Cornwall. 
Douglas H. Wark, Picton. 
Duncan Butler, Strathroy. 


ORPINGTON, BUFF. 


Jno. Stewart, Hamilton. 
W. D. Smith, Toronto. 
Edgar W. Hayden, Cobourg. 
Elliott Bros., Peterboro. 

H. Bickle, Toronto. 
Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 
J. W. Duncan, London. ~ 
H. Norton, Glen Williams. 


ORPINGTON, BLACK. 

H. T. Whetter, Toronto. 
David_A. Christie, Hamilton. 
Wm. Smith, London. 
Carpenter & Johnson, Toronto. 
W. Hearne, Toronto. 

J. A. Lee, W. Toronto. 
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ORPINGTONS, WHITE, ; 
Fred Stevens, Beamsville. A. H. Westman, Granton. 


Thompson Bros., Port Dover. V. E. Pattison, Shallow Lake. 

C. Schelter, Fonthill. Robt. Christie, Mt. Hamilton. 

W. R. Stephens, Newmarket. W. J. Roberts, Hamilton. 

Jas. W. Shields, Hamilton. J. S. Greenshields, Toronto. 

D. Mcintyre, Georgetown. L. E. Lymburner, Goderich. 
ORPINGTONS, BLUE. 

W. A, Staebler, Gananoque. Meldrum & Williams, Hamilton. 

Chas. Massie, Port Hope. : Geo. Wm. Johnson, Hamilton,_ 

Richard Oke, London. L. Fortune, Hamilton. 

I’. H. Brown & Son, Port Hope. - W. Dawson, Brampton. 

A. J. George, London. Jas. Stewart, St. Thomas. 


ORPINGTON, R. C. 
John Shields, Hamilton. 


SUSSEX, SPECKLED. 


R. E. Bruton & Son, Hamilton, W. R. Ingle, Stratford. 
L. E. McGugan, London. J. Young, London. 
H. Reigate & F. Warden, Mount Dennis. 


Sussex, A. O. V. 


Harry Backus, Chatham. L. E. McGugan, London. 

C. K. Carrington & J. Eaton, Ft. William. Mrs. S. A. Roberts, London. 
A. R. McRitchie, Arthur. A. G. H. Luxton, Mt. Forest. 
H. A. Bald, St. Catharines. G. G. Henderson, Hamilton. 


red Newman, Waterford. 


CORNISH, DARK. 


Cockburn & Son, Dundas. W. H. Grose, St. Thomas, 

i. H. W. Hickling, Flesherton. Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 

Matt. Hossford, Guelph. H. G. Whiting, London Jet. 

-C. E. Henning, Hanover. M. B. Cosby, Smithville. 

J. Handley, Galt. Geo. McQuaigue, Toronto. 
Scanlon Bros., EHlora. R. Allister, London. 

D. P. Woodruff, Magrath, Alta. Leonard F. Tyrrell, Mt. Hamilton. 
J. A. Thurston, Vancouver, B.C. S. P. Hinschberger, Kitclfener. 


John Lock, Victoria, B.C. 
CoRNISH, A. O. V- 


Jos. Marshall, Hamilton. Jas. Thos. Grieve, Dorchester Sta. 


D. P. Woodruff, Magrath, Alta. - H. G. Whiting, London Jct. 
R. E. Hodgins, Parkhill. * 
RED CAP. 
A. G. H. Luxton, Mt. Forest. Mrs. S. A. Roberts, London. 
J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. - Robt. Hauser, Canboro. 
HOUDAN. 
Jim Crack Poultry Farm, Valentia. Dr. L. L. Haut, Georgetown. 
G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. Victor Campbell, Mt. Hamilton. 


F,. W. Aweus, Wingham, 
CREVE COEUR, 


Dunean Butler, Strathroy. : G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 
LA FLECHE. 

W. M. Smith, Scotland. J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 

Duncan Butler, Strathroy. G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


Richard Oke, London. 
ot POLAND W. C. B. 


Duncan Butler, Strathroy. Arden Bradley, Aylmer. 
Robt. C. Middlemiss, Brantford. Douglas E. Wark, Picton, 
David Bogue, Byron. G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


H. L. McKenney, Aylmer (West). 
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POLANDS, GOLDEN, N.B. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


POLANDS, SILVER, N. B. 


©, F. Coleman, Burlington. 
~ Dunean Butler, Strathroy. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 
J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 


POLANDS, WHITE, N. B. 


Dunean Butler, Strathroy. 
G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 
Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 


POLANDS, GOLDEN BEARDED, 


Duncan Butler, Strathroy. 
G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 
Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 


POLANDS, SILVER BEARDED. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 
G. Anguish, Lambeth. 


J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 
Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 


POLANDS, WHITE BEARDED. 


Dnnean Butler, Strathroy. 
G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 
A. F. Casselman, Winchester. 


POLAND, Burr LACED, 


Duncan Butler, Strathroy. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


HAMBURG, GOLDEN SPANGLED. . 


Wm. Carter, Londesboro. 
Richard Oke, London. 


Curtis Bros., Norham. 
J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 


HAMBURG, SILVER SPANGLED. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 

Wm. Carter, Londesboro. 

Richard Oke, London. 

Curtis Bros., “Norham. 

W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 
J. A. Dukes, Hamilton. 


J. Young, London. 
Douglas E. Wark, Picton. 
Arthur Rodger, London. 
W. Heron, Toronto. 
L. A. Brill, London. 


HAMBURG, GOLDEN PENCILLED. 


Duncan Butler, Strathroy.- 
G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


Richard Oke, London. 
G. Anguish, Lambeth. 


HAMBURG, SILVER PENCILLED. 


Duncan Butler, Strathroy. 
G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 


S. G. McKay, Goderich. 

G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy. 
Richard Oke, London. 

L. Austin Brill, London. 
Curtis Bros., Norham. 
Wm, Carter, Londesboro. 


W. G. Murray, Strathroy. 


A. Bentley, London. 
Fred A. Elliott, St. Catharines. 
KE. BE. McCombs, Fenwick. 


Richard Oke, London. 
G. Anguish, Lambeth. 


HAMBURG, BLACK. 


R,. L. Wheadon, Hamilton. 
Geo. Burgess, London. 
Thompson Bros., Hamilton, 
Harry Himes, Galt. 

Caray Reet Doon, 

L. Ridler, Guelph. 


SULTAN, 


SILKIES, 


L. Austin Brill, London, 
W. J. Slessor, London. 


Sena eS eee 
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G. E. Snutch, Galt. 
H. J. Colwill, Arthur. 


Jim Crack Poultry Farm, Valentia. 


W. J. Gillespie, Guelph. 
Stanley Hendren, Norwood. 
L. Austin Brill, London. 
Clark Bros., London. 

H. L. Walley, Schomberg. 
W. T. Heeley, Guelph. 
Allan ‘Reid, Hamilton. 


Frank Ashmore, Hamilton. 


W. Barber, Toronto. 


J. H. Roberts, St. Thomas. 


Morley Bros., Milton. 


W. Barber, Toronto. 


W. G. Murray, Strathroy. 
W. Barber, Toronto. 


W. Barber, Toronto. 


Joseph Telfer, Milton West. 


W. Barber, Toronto. 


© 


A. R. K. Tozer, London. 
A.. Trivett, Newmarket. 
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CAMPINE, GOLDEN, 


Geo. Frame, Stratford. 


CAMPINE, SILVER. 


G. P. Cooper, Galt. 

Jake Lang, Beamsville. 

A. J. Packman, Ottawa. 

D. Sidney Kerr, Milverton. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington, 
W. J. Mitchell, Galt. 

Lewis W. Gishler, Tavistock. 
Ly P. Cottingham, Tilbury. 


A. O. V. Fowt. 
¥. Barron, Paris. 


GAME, B. B. Rep. 


Jas. Morley, Milton. 
S. Stapleford, Watford. 


GAME, BROWN ReEpb. 


W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 


GAME, DUCKWING, 


Joseph Telfer, Milton West. 
W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 


GAMES, REp PYLE, 


W. H. Brouse, Oakville. 


GAME, BIRCHEN,. 


W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 


GAMES, SUMATRA BLACK. 


J. H. Warrington, Cornwall. 
A. G. H. Luxton, Mt. Forest. 


_ GAMES, OLp ENGLISH, BLAcK Rep, 


Rod McKenzie, Guelph. 
R. H. Barber, Guelph. 
T.. Ridler, Guelph. 

Thos. Bickle, Woodstock. 


Rod McKenzie, Guelph. 

Win. Carter, Londesboro. 
R. H. Barber, Guelph. 

L. Ridler, Guelph. 


James A, White, Galt. 
KF. W. Angus, Wingham. 
Archie Wood, St. Catharines. 


GAMES, OLD Encarisu, A. O. C. 


Thos. Bickle, Woodstock. 
James A. White, Galt. 

F. W. Angus, Wingham. 
Archie Wood, St. Catharines, 


Wm. Drohan, Guelph. : @ 
TURKEYS, BRronzr, 2 YEARS AND Up. Say 
Geo. Neil, Tara | ae cx 
Geo. , 3 Henry Shar i : 
W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove. : Ty ee eS e 
4 e? 2 
TURKEYS, BRONZE, UNDER 2 YEARS. oe D at 

is) ov 

W. H. Beattie, Wilton Grove Henr ang 9 
EAS ; y Sharpe & Son, L mae 

Jos. Telfer, Milton West. Les. Ridler, Guelph. A a ce) Ze 
3,5 Goa. = 

eae S 

3.0 & 

—_ 
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TURKEYS, 


Mrs. A. Ayre, Bowmanville. 
Joseph Telfer, Milton West. 
Jas. M. McCormack, Rockton. 


TURKEYS, 


A, G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 


Mrs. A, Ayre, Bowmanville. 


WHITE, HOLLAND, 


E. S. Baker, Guelph. 
Henry Sharpe & Son, Lynden. 
A. O. V. 


Joseph Telfer, Milton West. 
Thos. J. McCormack, Rockton. 


GEESE, TOULOUSE, 


Cockburn & Son, Dundas, 
Scanlon Bros., Elora. 
D. Douglas & Son, Mitchell. 
Menno Shantz, Ayr. 


Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 
Scanlon Bros., Elora. 
Alf. C. Crane, Guelph. 
C. A. R. Tilt, Doon. 
Menno Shantz, Ayr. 


Jas. McCormack, Rockton, 
Thos. M. Shea & Son, Fergus. 
Alf. C. Crane, Guelph, 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 


GEESE, EMBDEN,. 


E. S. Baker, Guelph. 

H. Hulse, Newmarket. 
Jos. Telfer, Milton West. 
Wm. Pearson, Guelph. 


GEESE, BROWN CHINESE. 


A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 


Menno Shantz, Ayr. f 
E. S., Baker, Guelph. 


Joseph Walker, Wardsville. 
L. M. McIntyre, Norwich. 
Les. Ridler, Guelph. 


GEESE, WHITE CHINESE, 


A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 
L. MelIntyre, Norwich. 

Menno Shantz, Ayr. 

Wm. Carter, Londesboro. 


EK. S. Baker, Guelph. 
Jos. Telfer, Milton West. 
Robert Houser, Canboro. 


GEESE, AFRICAN, 


Cc. A. R. Tilt, Doon. 
L. McIntyre, Norwich. 
Menno Shantz, Ayr. 


E. S. Baker, Guelph. 
Thos. M. Shea & Son, Fergus. 
Jos. Telfer, Milton West. 


GEESE, A. O. V. 3 


A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 


Wm. Carter, Londesboro. 
A. E. Doan, Thedford.» 


W..*J, Teale, Guelph. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 
Wm. Pearson, Guelph. 


Ducks, AYLESBURY. 


A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt, Forest. 


DUCKS, 


Newmarket. 
“1ndas. 


G. & J. Bogue, Strathroy, 


ROUEN. 


E, Deadman, London. 
Neil Gillies & Sons, Milton West. 
Menno Shantz, Ayr. 


“ORK TIN. 


Alf. C. Crane, Guelph. 

W. J. Colwill, Port Hope. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington, 
GoAsRecPilt. Doon; 


iNER, WHITE. 


Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 
Anderson Bros., Oakville. 
Merno Shantz, Ayr. 
Ue AS Re Elif. Doon: 
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DUcKS, RUNNER, FAWN AND WHITE. 


Gaeta Lilt; Doon: 

EH. E, McCombs, Fenwick. 

W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 
R. A. Buttrum, Hamilton. 

Robt. T. Heath, Guelph. 


A. BE. Doan, Thedford. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington, 
Neil Gillies & Sons, Milton West. 
Les. Ridler, Guelph. 


DucKS, CAYUGA, 


A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 
GaeAAR. clilk= Doon. 

Menno Shantz, Ayr. 

E. S. Baker, Guelph. 

Wm, J. Marriott, Hespeler. 

Wm. Drohan, Guelph. 


DUCKS, 


J.J. McCormick, Paris. : 


Raines & Bannister, Brantford. 
A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 
Menno Shantz, Ayr. 


W. W. Lord, Campbellcroft. 
Cockburn & Son, Dundas. 
Mercy Baptie, Peterboro. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington, 
Les. Ridler, Guelph. 


Muscovy. 


HK. S. Baker, Guelph. 
W. W. ‘Lord, Campbellcroft. 
L. M. McIntyre, Norwich. 


Ducks, MALLARD. 


Adam Glenn, Glanworth, 
A. EK, Doan, Thedford. 
L. McIntyre, Norwich. 


Ducks, A. 


D. T. Rogers, Dunnville. 

A. G. H. Luxton & Sons, Mt. Forest. 
E. E. McCombs, Fenwick. 

W. J. Furminger, St. Catharines. 


Menno Shantz, Ayr. 
Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 


OPW: 


Richard Oke, London. 
Jas. McCormack, Rockton. 
Adam Glenn, Glanworth. 


LAYING PENS. 


A. R. McRitchie, Arthur. 

R. E. Bruton & Son, Hamilton. 
E.- W. Brocklebank, Arthur. 
J. A. Gillett, Aylmer. 

Harold Sutton, Guelph. 


A, W. Pigott, Sulphide. 

R. Storror, Toronto. 

Conestoga Egg Farm, Arthur. 

J. R. Stork, St. Catharines. 

Norfolk Specialty Farms, Glen Williams. 


EXHIBITION PENS. 


LEGHORNS, S. C. WHITE. 


Conestoga Egg Farm, Arthur. 
W. J. Howard, Paris. 
W. T. Ferguson, Smith’s Fails. 


Walter Rose, Teeswater. 
J. R. Laidlaw, Paisley. 
E, H. Slater, Waterdown. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, BARRED. 


H. Hulse, Newmarket. 
Conestoga Egg Farm, Arthur. 
J. A. Lambertus, Eganville. 
F, J. French, Newmarket. 
Edgar W. Hayden, Cobourg. 


J. A. Betzner, Aldershot. 

John Pringle, London. 

Maple Leaf Poultry Yards, Milverton. 
W. J. Colwill, Port Hope. 


WYANDOTTE, WHITE. 


Conestoga Egg Farm, Arthur. 


Hon. W. C. Sutherland, Saskatoon, Sask. 


A. Mallon & Son, Guelph. 


I. D. Atkin; Milverton. 
Chas. Massie, Port Hope. 


RHODE ISLAND ReEps, S. C. 


Conestoga Egg Farm, Arthur. 
Thos. Simpson, Guelph. 
John Pringle, London. 


R. J. Vance, Waterdown. 
Jos. Russell, Toronto. 


ORPINGTON, BUFF, 


A. R. McRitchie, Arthur. 
Thompson Bros., Port Dover. 


M. E. Lymburner, Goderich. 
John Stewart, Hamilton. 
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a Dn Ene 


Minoroa, S. C., BLACK. 


Robt. E. Skirrow, Todmorden, G. C. Cook, Toronto. 
N. G. Shafer, Milverton. F. A. Harlaw, Toronto. 


; 
BS 


PLYMOUTH ROCK, WHITE. 


L. A. Hay, London. I. Anderson, Hamilton. 
McConnell & Ferguson, London, F. A. Andrews, London. 
A. O. V. 
Miss C. Collinson, Scotia. Chas. Massie, Port Hope. 
W. Lemon, Lynden. M. E. Lymburner, Goderich. 
F. Warden & H. Reigate, Mount Dennis. W. J. Colwill, Port Hope. 
Ek. A. Bock, London. EK. H. Slater, Waterdown. 
KF. W. Angus, Wingham. A. G. H. Luxton, Mt. Forest. 
Cockburn & Son, Dundas. Glenview Poultry Yards, Niagara Falls. 
Matt. Hosford, Guelph. R. H. Dilling, Bowmanville. 


SEED EXHIBITORS 


FALL WHEAT. 


G. A. Burns, Paris. EK. M. Readhead, Milton, R.R. No. 2. 
Cc. W. P. Brock, Waterford. Beamer Bros., Ridgeville. 
Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay. Geo. W. Glover, Nottawa. 


SPRING WHEAT (EXCEPT GOOSE). 


S. W. Bingham, Hillsburg, R.R. No. 2. Knox Bros., Wroxeter, R.R. No. 2. 
Jno. T. Rettinger, Formosa. Fletcher Buckland, Wiarton, No. 2. 
Willi’ C.-Barrie;- Galt) R:R.e No-e Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 


GOOSE WHEAT, 
R. M. Mortimer, Honeywood. Will E. W.. Steen, Streetsville. 


Oats (BANNER). 


Geo. Erwin, Simcoe, R.R. No. 4. G. A. Burns, Paris. 

S. W. Bingham, Hillsburg, R.R. No. 2. Knox Bros., Wroxeter, R.R. No. 2. 
Jas. A. Dixon, Varney, R.R. No. 1. Jno. T. Rettinger, Formosa. 

Jas. M. McCormack, Rockton. Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. 
Jas. H. Wilson, Milton, R.R. No. 4. Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 
A. Elcoat, Seaforth. Geo. W. Glover, Nottawa. 


Oats (0.A.C. No. 72); 


R. Wilkin, Palmerston, R.R. No. 3. Geo. Ruber, Arkell. 

W. W. Lord, Campbellcroft. Ernest M. Readhead, Milton, R.R. No. 2. 

S. M. Pearce, Fingal. Geo. E. Foster, Honeywood. 3 
Jno. T. Rettinger, Formosa, R.R. No. 2. R. H. Marshall, Embro, R.R. No. 6. 

Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. B. Tolton, Guelph, R.R. No. 4, 

H. L. Goltz, Bardsville. Albert Gilbert, Simcoe, R.R. No. 2. 

Jas. D. Steen, Meadowvale. N. Dyment, Brantford, R.R. No. 4. 

Wm. Murdock, Palmerston. Wm. A. McCutcheon, Glencoe. 

Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. A. Elcoat, Seaforth. 


Jno. Winer, Guelph, R.R. No. 3. 


Oats (0.A.C. No. 3, DAUBENY, 07R ALASKA), 


Geo. Ruber, Arkell. David J. Howell, Norval. 
R. R. Moore, Norwich. B. Tolton, Guelph, R.R. No. 4. 
Wm. Murdock, Palmerston. Clarence A. Wilson, Jarvis, R.R. No. 2. 


A. Eleoat, Seaforth. 
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Oats (ANy OTHER WHITE). 


R. M. Mortimer, Honeywood. Thos. Sellers, Zephyr. 

Ernest M. Readhead, Milton, R.R. No. 2. Robt. Erwin, Villa Nova. 

C. W. P. Brock, Waterford. Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. 
Short Bros., Elora. H. L. Goltz, Bardsville. 

Wm. Murdock, Palmerston. Wm. A. McCutcheon, Glencoe. 
Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. Jno. Winer, Guelph, R.R. No. 3. 


Jno. A. Bennett, Campbellville, R.R. No. 3. 
Oats (BLACK). 


Jno. T. Rettinger, Formosa, R.R. No. 1. Jas. M. McCormack, Rockton. 
Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. ; Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 


BARLEY (6-ROWED). 


Geo. Erwin, Simcoe, R.R. No. 4. Clarence A. Wilson, Jarvis, R.R. No. 1. 
S.W. Bingham & Son, Hillsburg, R.R. Will E. W. Steen, Streetsville. 

No. 2. Knox Bros., Wroxeter, R.R. No. 2. 
Thos. Sellers, Zephyr. EK. M. Readhead, Milton, R.R. No. 2. 
Robt. Erwin, Villa Nova. Jno. T. Rettinger, Formosa, R.R. No. 1. 
Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. R. R. Moore, Norwich. 

Jas. H. Wilson, Milton, R.R. No. 4. A. W. VanSickle, Onondaga. 
Will C. Barrie, Galt, R.R. No. 7. H. L. Goltz, Bardsville. 
Wm. A. McCutcheon, Glencoe. Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 
B, R. Cohoe, South Woodslee. 
( RYE, 

E. M. Readhead, Milton, R.R. No. 2. Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. 
N. Dyment, Brantford, R.R. No. 4. 

: BUCKWHEAT. 
Jacob Lereh, Preston, R.R. No. 2. Geo. W. Glover, Nottawa. 


Jno. A. Bennett, Campbellville, R.R. No. 3. 
FIELD. PEAS (LARGE). 
F. Buckland, Wiarton, R.R. No. 2. H. L. Goltz, Bardsville. 


FIELD PEAS (SMALL). 


S. W. Bingham & Son, Hillsburg, R.R. Geo. W. Glover, Nottawa. 
No. 2. Peter McLaren, Hillsburg. 
Thos. Sellers, Zephyr. Wm. A. McCutcheon, Glencoe. 


FIELD BEANS (SMALL WHITE). 


Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. A. W. VanSickle, Onondaga. 
J. B. Trothen, Wallacetown, R.R. No. 1. Will C. Barrie, Galt, R.R. No. 7. 
A. Gilbert, Simcoe, R.R. No. 2. C.. Lawton, Cookstown. 


Firtp BEANS (YELLOW). 


J. E. Trothen, Wallacetown, R.R. No. 1. 


RED CLOVER. 


Jno. Parks, Amherstburg. R. Latimer, Oxdrift. 
Conrad Snider, Jr., Oxdrift. Sylvester Richardson, Oxdrift. 
~ Jno. Adams, Oxdrift. 
ALSIKE. 

Wm. Roth, Fisherville. TvJe Latimer. Oxdrift, 

R. Latimer, Oxdrift. Jno. H. Schneider, Oxdrift. 
Conrad Snider, Jr., Oxdrift. Sylvester. Richardson, Oxdrift. 
F. T. Brignall, Oxdrift. H. Wheatley, Oxdrift. 


“Geo. W. Glover, Nottawa. 
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No. 


TIMOTHY. 


Wm. Roth, Fisherville. 


Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 


COMPTON’s EARLY (FLINT CORN). 


Arch. Maccoll, Rodney, R.R. No. 2. 
Jno. A. Bennett, Campbellville; R.R. 
No. 3. 


LONGFELLOW 


A. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 
Arch. Maccoll, Rodney, R.R. No. 2. 


D. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 
R. J. Johnston, Chatham, R.R. No. 


Frank Smith, Port Burwell, R.R. No. 1. 


(FLINT CORN). 


) (se) 


SALZER’S NorTH DAKOTA (FLINT CorN). 


A. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 
R. J. Johnston, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 


BAILEY 


Walter C. Anderson, Amherstburg, R.R. 
Nos al 
D. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 


D. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 


* OB 


(DENT CORN), 


Walkerside Dairy, Walkerville. 
A. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 
Jno. Wallace, Ruscomb. 


Con” 


WHITE Cap YELLOW DENT (DENT CorN). 


B. R. Cohoe, South Woodslee. 


Walkerside Dairy, Walkerville. 


WISCONSIN No. 7 (DENT CORN). 


Jno. Parks, Amherstburg. 
Jno. Wallace, Ruscomb. 
B. R. Cohoe, South Woodslee. 


R. J. Johnston, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 
Peter McKinley, Tecumseh, R.R. No. 2. 


Walkerside Dairy, Walkerville. 


GOLDEN GLOow (DENT CORN). 


Walkerside Dairy, Walkerville. 


TABLE VARIETY 


A. S. Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 
J. E. Trothen, Wallacetown, R.R. No. 1. 
W. M. Smith, Scotland. 

CANNING VARIETY 


W. M. Smith, Scotland. 


Jno. A. Bennett, Campbellville, R.R. 
Noses? 


(SWEET CoRN). 


DSS) Maynard, Chatham, R.R. No. 3. 
B. R. Cohoe, South Woodslee. 


Frank A, Smith, Port Burwell, RR. Nork 
(SWEET CorRN). 


Frank A. Smith, Port Burwell, R.R. No. 1. 


POTATOES (ROUND WHITE TYPE). 


Wm. Naismith, Falkenburg. 

GA. Birns< Paris. 

Frank Farrow, Mt. Brydges. 

1. Hamilton, Varney, R.R. No. 1. 

H. L. McConnell, Port Burwell. 

Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 
R. M. Mortimer, Honeywood. 


S. W. Bingham & Son, Hillsburg, R.R. 
Wot 2: 

Peter McLaren, Hillsburg. 

H. F. Loney, Wiarton, R.R. No. 2. 

H. L. Goltz, Bardsville. 

Jno. A. Bennett, Campbellville, R.R. 
ING. 


POTATOES (LONG WHITE TYPE). 


Wm. Naismith, PM Se a 

Geo. Ruber, Arkell. 

H. F. Vonev, Wiarton, R.R. No. 2. 
Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. 


R. M. Mortimer, Honeywood., 

D. Hamilton, Varney, R.R. No. 1. 

H. L. McConnell, Port Burwell. 

Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 
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POTATOES (ROSE TYPE). 


Wm, Naismith, Falkenburg. Frank Farrow, Mt. Brydges. . 
Geo. Ruber, Arkell. H. L. McConnell, Port Burwell. 
Fletcher Buckland, Wiarton, R.R. No. 2. Andrew Schmidt, Mildmay, R.R. No. 1. 


PoTAToES (ANy EARLY VARIETY). 


Wm. Naismith, Falkenburg. R. Wilkin, Palmerston, R.R. No. 3. 
Geo. Ruber, Arkell. ‘ H. L. McConnell, Port Burwell. 
Jacob Lerch, Preston, R.R. No. 2. Fletcher Buckland, Wiarton, R.R. No. 2 


Jas. D. Steen, Meadowvale. 


MANGEL SEED. 
Will C. Barrie, Galt, R.R. No. 7. Henry Stokes, Chatham, 


TurRNIP SEED, 


¥. McGillis, Colborne East, R.R. No. 2. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


RR. “Moore, Norwich. Henry Stokes, Chatham. 


MEMBERS OF THE ONTARIO HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


: FOR 1917. 
CLYDESDALES. 

Airth, W. 8., North Bruce. Bewell, E., Unionville. 
Annett, (W. B., Alvinston, ‘No. 3. Biggs, F.C., W. Flamboro. 
Arbogast Bros., Sebringville. Bilton, Robt., Acton. 
Armstrong, Geo. B., Teeswater. . Birdsall, T., (Birdsall. 
Armstrong, J. (M., Locust ‘Hill. Black, John, Chatsworth. 
Atkinson, R. A., St. Mary’s. Boag, John, Queensville. 
Aitcheson, John, Ariss, No. 2. Botham, Geo., Bradford. 
Allingham, R., Newton, No. 1. Boucock, Alfred, Lansing. 
Alsop, Jos., Glasgow. Bousfield, J., Jarvis. 
Anderson, Duncan, Wingham. Bowman, James, Guelph, No. 7. 
Armstrong, John D., Stayner. Boynton, T. E., Gormley. 
Ashton, W. C., Bowmanville: Boynton, Wm., Dollar. 
Boag, Percy S., Queensville. Brady, Jos. J., S. Buxton. 
Borland, J. G., Claremont. Brander, J. A., Elora. 
Bowes, T. A., Concord. Brandon Brothers, Fenelon Falls. 
Brandon Bros., Forest. : Brent Brothers, Forest. 
Breakey, J. W.; Thornhill. Brent, Wm., Raglan. 
Broadfoot, A. & J., Seaforth. Bricker, S., Fortwich, No. 1. 
Brodie, G. A., Newmarket. Brown, C. J., Seagrave. 
Bunker, Fred, Brougham. Brown, John, Galt. 
Balle i-J=C.;> Brampton: Brown, L. ‘A., Fergus. 
Bunker, S. C., Whitby. . Bryant, John C., Pickering. 
Burgess, Wellington, Norwood. Bull, ‘B. H.; & Son, Brampton. 
Baldwin, Chas., Hillsburgh. . Burgess, Wm., Wallaceburg. 
Batty, W. F., Brooklin. Burkholder, L. H., Stouffville, No. 1. 
Bell Brothers, Barrie. Burnett, Jos., Elgin Mills. 
Bell, Jas., Wroxeter. Burt.-J. HH. -Hilishburen: 
Bennett, C. O., Claremont. Campbell, \A. '\D., Ilderton. No. 2. 
Bailey, B., Hagersville. . Campbell, Donald, \Mitchell. 
Ballard, N., Pt. Perry, ‘No. 4. Campbell, H. M., Ailsa Craig, No. 1. 
Barbour, E. T., Erin, No. 1. ‘Cattanach, D., Summerston Sta. 
Batchelor, Samuel, Proton Station. Cavanagh, W. R., Indian River, No. 2. 
Beare, John S., Pickering. Chambers, H. A., Caledon East. 
Beattie, Patten, Longwood. Clark, J. A. Sonya. 
Beckton, John M., Glencoe, No. 1. Clark, W. H., Mt. Brydges. 
Bell, R. D., Hensall, 'No. 1. Columbus, Daniel, Jarvis. 


Bender, B., Gowanston. Cooney, W. J., Stirling. 
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CLYDESDALES—Continued. 


Cossins, Robt., Whitby 
Costello, D. M., Downeyville. 
Crawford, A. M., Thedford. 
Clark Brothers, Mt. Brydges. 
Cairns, T., Dublin. 

Craven Brothers, Ailsa Craig. 
Crawford, James, Belmont. 
Crawford, Thos., Balsover. 
Cameron, Colin, Etobicoke. 
Campbell Brothers, Alvinston. 
Campbell, Colin, Pt. Elgin. 
Campbell, ‘M. J., Alvinston. 
Cargill, Limited, Cargill. 
Carson, Robt. T., Atwood. 
Carstairs, Robt., Fenella. 
Coates, Jas. H., Claremont. 
Colquhoun, Wm. Mitchell. 
Cowie, G. R. Milliken. 
Cowie, John W., Markham. 
Cudmore, Chas., Sprucedale. 
Currie, Chas., Morriston. 
Dennis, Edgar, Newmarket. 
Dix, Wm. A., Fergus. 

Doan, ©. A., Queensville. 
Dolson, W. D., Alloa. 

Duff, Rebt., Myrtle. 


Dunlop, Chas., Billing’s Bridge. 


Daniels, Oscar, Denfield. 
Davidson, Geo., Cherrywood. 
Davidson, Peter, Elora. 
Dawson, Adam, Cannington. 
DeGeer, Howard, Kirkfield. 
Dennis, J. A., Nobleton. 
Dibben, E. J., Minesing. 
Dickson Brothers, Atwood. 
Dingman, Wm. J., Whitby. 
Doherty, Manning W., Malton. 
Douglas, T., Strathroy. 
Duffy, F. A., Mt. Elgin. 
Duncan, Thos. G., Woodford. 
Duncanson, A. G., Dutton. 
Dyment, S., W. Flamboro. 
Eagleson, A. E., ‘Cold ‘Springs. 
Eagleson, Rebt., Stouffville. 
Evans, Earl, Granton. 
Fallows, H. S., Thamesford. 
Faris, S. J., Bradford. 
Faris, W. G., Bradford. 
Farlinger, J. A., Cornwall. 
Fisher, A. B., Ashburn. 
Fulton, John, Brownsville. 
Forgie, John, Claremont. 
Fortune, W. J., Paisley. 
Fraser, S. P., Woodstock. 
Faulds, Wm., Muncey. 

Ford, Geo. B., Galt. 

Forfar, A. W., Ellesmere. 
Forster, W. D., Markham. 
Fuller, G. T., Watford. 
Grove, Truman, Ringwood. 
Graham, James S., Udora. 
Grandy, R. C., Ida. 

Garbutt, Geo., Sandhill. 
Gerrie, G. H., Fergus. 
Gillies, Neil, Milton. 
Gleason, James J., Markham. 
Goodfellow, Harold, Bolton. 


Gormley, A. G., Unionville. 
Gould, J. B., Markham. 
Graham, Robt., Claremont. 
Graham, Tom, Claremont. 
Graham, Wm., Claremont. 
Graham, D. M., Atha. 
Gardhouse, J. M., Weston. 
Gerrie, W. G., Belwood. 
Gleason, Jos., Markham. 
Guest, J. L., London. 
Gray, Daniel, Hillsburgh. 
Greenlees, Hugh, Bowmanville. 
Groat, Chas., Oshawa. 
Gropp, Geo., Milverton. 
Hallman, EF. B., New Dundee. 
Hamilton, J. C., Ochre River. 
Hamilton, Ronald, Navan. 
Hammond, Alex., Kingwood. 
Hand, Jas., Alvinston. 
Hassard, Jack, Markham. 
Hassard, T. H., Markham. 
Hastings Brothers, Cross Hill. 
Hayes, Geo., Oshawa. 
Hemsworth, H., Gowanston. 
Henderson, James, Belton. 
Hisey, Geo., Edgely. 

Hisey, Norman, Cashtown. 
Hislop, Archie, Brussels. 
Hislop, James, Stratford. 
Hodge, W. C., Science Hill. 
Hodgins, Geo. A., Carp. 
Hodgins, Howard K., Carp. 
Hodgkinsen & Tisdale, Beaverton. 
Hoeg, W. W., Thamesford. 

Holtby, G. E., Locust Hill, No. 1. 
Holtby, J.-E., Manchester. 

Holtby, W. E:, Locust Hill. 

Howard, W. J., Fairbank. 

Howard, Chas. F., Hagersville. 

Hudson, Harris H., Bolton. 

Hughes, J. L., Bradford. 

Hummason, Fred, Embro. 

Hunter, W. J., Snelgrove. 

Innes, Alex., Embro. 

Innes, Jas. W.. Woodstock. 

Intzi, So Ry Tavistock No 1: 

Irvine, Ed., Lauder. 

Ireland, W. L., Brussels, No. 5. 

Jackson, S. W., Woodstock. 

Jewell, W. E., Bowmanville. 

Johns, Jas. T., Oshawa. 

Johnston, Jas., Otterville. 

Jacob, Wm., Stratford. 

Jamieson, Andrew, Streetsville. 

Jebson, Jas., Enniskillen. 

Kay, W. H., Kirkton. 

Kilgour, Jos., Eglington. 

King, Frank, Sonya. 

Kneeshaw, J., Bradford. 

Kaufman, Andrew, Tavistock. 

Kay, Samuel, Drayton. 

Kidd, S. Eldon, Burritt’s Rapids. ; 
Killing, F. S., Tavistock. 

Kirkby, H. B., Blyth. 

Knister, R. W., Comber. 

Larkin, J. D., Queenston. 

Leadley, Henry, Cookstown. 
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Lee, Alex., Uxbridge. 

Leonard, Jas., Schomberg. 
Lonerganm, John, Indian River. 
Lakeview Stock Farm, Bronte. 
Lakey, Thos., Utica. 

Lamont, Archie, Mt. Brydges. 
Lasby, Lynn, Arkell. 

Laurie Brothers, Agincourt. 
Lawson, Alex., Pickering. 
Leitch, John, Ailsa Craig. 
Lemon, Jas. H., Silcote. 
Lindsay, N. S., Macville. 
Linton, Wm., Claremont. 
Little, Frank, Blyth. 
Lofthouse, Wm. P., Jarvis. 


Lord & Cryderman, Bowmanville. 


Lowes, J. W., Cavan. 

Lyons, H. H., Dundas. 
McIntosh, 'Donald, Embro. 
McKinnon, D. B., Hillsburgh. 
McLaren, Henry, Cobourg. 
McNiven, Alex. F., St. Thomas. 
McPherson, Donald, Argyle. 
McTavish, Alex., Shakespeare. 
Mancell, W. H., Fletcher. 
Martin, Thos. H., Denfield. 
Martin, W. H., Rosseau. 
Martin, Wm. R., Lucknow. 
Mathewson, R. M., Brooklin. 
McCallum, W. J., Brampton, 
MeAllister, W. J., Nashville. 
McAlpine, Angus A., Croton. 
McRae, D. K., Glencoe. 
McAvoy, T. C., Claremont. 
McCague, Geo. A., Gormley. 
McColl, Peter, Denfield. 
MeCort, Alex., & Son, Bolton. 
MeCugan, M. C., Melbourne. 
McCullough, Donald, Oshawa. 
MeCullough, John, Oshawa. 
McDougall, D. & A., Malton. 
McEwen, John, Smith’s Falls. 
McGill, N. W., Janetville. 
MeGill, Warren, Kirkton, No. 1. 
Meltntosh, John, Ilderton. 
McKinley, Angus, Camlachie. 
McLachlan, Neil, Ailsa Craig. 
McLelland, Albert, Belwood. 
McLeod, J. A., Cobourg. 
McMichael, Garfield, Seaforth. 
McMurray, John F., Thamesford. 
McPhee, D. A., Vankleek Hill. 
McQuillan, Wm., Lucknow. 
MacLean, T. D., Ormond. 
MacRae, Jas., Pickering. 
Magill, G. E., Ravenna. 
Major, W. H., Locust Hill. 
Mann, Allan B., Peterboro. 
Martin, Murray, Hagersville. 
Massie, R. F., Cobourg. 
Maxwell, M. G., Locust Hill. 
Merriam, Norman, Chatsworth. 
Meyer, E. M., Unionville. 
Millard, J. H., Stouffville. 
Miller, A., Galetta. 

Miller, Robert, Nanticoke. 
Milne, Jas. A., Fergus. 


Milne, R., & Son, Green River. 
Montague, N. C., Jarvis. 
Moore, John D., Queensville. 
Miller, John, Jr., Ashburn. 
Moore, Stephen H., Mt. Forest. 
Morrison, Angus, Embro., 
Myles, J. A., Fairmount. 
‘Noyes Brothers, Denfield. 
Ness, W. J., Gormley. 

Nichol, R., Hagersville. 
Nesbitt, Arthur, Oshawa. 
‘Nesbitt, E. W., Woodstock. 
Nieberlein, Peter, Mitchell. 
‘Noyes, Wm., Denfield. 

Oak Park Stock Farm Co., Brantford. 
O'Neil, W. J., Arthur. 
Ormiston, Wm., Oshawa. 
Ormiston, W. G., Burketon. 
O’Rourke, Patrick, Dublin. 
Orr, John, Galt. \ 
Parker, Thos., Camlachie. 
Patterson. Brothers, Millbrook. 
Pendergast, John, Mono Road. 
Preston, T. H. E., Bethany. 
Prouse, S. J., Ingersoll. 
Payne, Bernice, Bluevale. 
Petch, Robt., ‘Black Heath. 
Philp, R. 'W., Nestleton Sta. 
Pinder, John W., Sharon. 
(Pinkerton, D., Pinkerton. 
Pogson, John W., Columbus. 
Powers, C. L., Orono. 

Pringle, James, St. Mary’s. 
Puckrin, Lorne, Whitby. 
Ratcliffe Bros., St. Mary’s. 
Redmond, S. F., Peterboro. 
Richardson, Frank, Columbus. 
Robinson, Ed. W., Markham. 
Reid, R., Maplecliff Farm, Ottawa. 
Reidy, Peter J., Petrolia, No. 4. 
Rennie, Jas., Blackwater. 
Richardson, Albert, Grand Valley, No. 
Richardson, Fred, Columbus. 
Richmond, Wm., Bright. 
Robinson, R. J., Ailsa Craig. 
Robinson, Wm., Markham. 
Robinson, Wm., Newton Brook. 
Roe, [R. A., Hawkestone. 
Rogerson, R. C., Fergus. 

Ross, J. M., Ariss, 'No. 1. 

Ross, W. J., Embro, No. 5. 
Rothwell, John, Navan. 
Russell, Andrew, Arnprior. 
Sanderson, Wm., ‘Wroxeter. 
Schleihauf, G. P., Rodney. 
Scott, John, Claremont. 

Scott, Walter, Sutton West. 
Scythes, Thos., Thornton. 
Shaw, Merton, Sharon. 

Shaw, W. H., Mountain. 
Siddall, Thos. H., Ailsa Craig. 
Simpson, Robt. D., Bolton. 
Sine, IM. W., Stirling. 

Slack, C. J., Claremont. 
Slimmon, W. W., Glen Allen. 
Smillie, A. 'G., Hensall. 
Smith, Wm., Columbus. 
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Smith, N. A., Queensville. 
Smith, R. S., London, No. 3. 
Sonley, R. F., Port Perry. 
Spaulding, T. J., Aurora. 
Spence, R. J., Rodney. 
Sherrick, A., Ringwood. 
Smith, W. G., Enniskillen. 
Stewart, J. G., Strathroy. 
Stewart, John, Eden Grove. 
Staples, Jos. F., Ida. 
Steadman, W. S., Petrolia. 
Smillie, Jas., Hensall. 
Shellard, (Morris, Galt. 
Scharf, Adam, Cumming’s Bridge. 
Scott, Robt. J., Brussels. 
Stephens, Byron, Brigden. 
Stacey, Frederick, Cresswell. 
Stevenson, Jas., Melbourne. 
Stewart, D. M., Osgocde Sta. 
Storry, F. S., Stouffville. 
Story, Cecil, Claremont. 
Stuart, J. C., Osgoode. 
Swain, J. C., Cavan. 
Swinton, Neil C., Southampton, No. 1. 
Thompson, J.‘W., Ripley. 
Tindale, Jos., Fergus. 
Torrance, Jas., Markham. 
Trathen, Wm., Caledon. 
Tanner, C. W., Walkerton. 
Taylor, David H., Centreton. 
Taylor, Geo. S., Markdale. 
Thompson, Andrew, Watford. 4 
Thompson, W. D., Watford. 


Thomson, Alex., Hillsburgh. 
Trelford, Coplen, Tara. 
Tuck, Robt., Hden Mills. 


Vice, Walter, Oshawa, No. 2. 


Vinter, Robt. G., Tilbury. 
Vokes, John, Nanticoke. 


Wagester, Wm., Tavistock. 
Wage, Nelson, Claremont. 


Walden, Frank, Lindsay, No. 1. bs 
Walden, John, Lindsay. 
Walden, T. 'H., Lindsay. 
Wilkinson, C. B., Brussels. 
Wilson, N. F., Cumberland, 
Wright, Isaac, Wingham. 
Walter, D. W., Gowanston., 
Ward, F. H., Bethany. 
Watson, A., St. Thomas. 
Watt, Rak. Blyth: 

Watts, Thos., Holt. 


-Whetterm, Geo., Manilla. 


White, Jos., Myrtle Station. 
Widdis, John, Conn. : 
Wilkinson, W. L., Brampton, No. 5. 
Wilks, E. L., Blais. 

Willoughby, David, Elmwood. 
Wilson, Fred J., Rothesay, No. 1. 
Wilson, Geo. E., Janetville, No. 2. 
Wilson, Geo. T., Balsam. 

Wilson, Mathew, Fergus. 

Wood, Jas., Bradford. 

Woodley, Wm., Dundas. 

Wright, Fred, Claremont. 

Young, Jas., Abingdon. 


STANDARD BREDS. 


Alesther Hall Stock Farm, Ottawa, No. 1. 
Barrett, Chas., Parkhill. 

Campbell, N. A., Rockland. 

Charlesworth, L. O., Blyth. 

Clemons, P. F., St. George. 

Collins, W. A., Hamilton. — 

Cowan, W. J., Cannington. 

Cruickston Stock Farm, Galt. 

Douglas, D., & Sons, Mitchell. 

Francis, J. A., (Pakenham. 


Goodison, EH. F., Sarnia. 

Grosch, W. H., Milverton. 

Hurdman, W. P., Hurdman’s Bridge, via 
Ottawa. 

Johnston Brothers, London. 

McCall, W. S., Simcoe. 

Plewes, Simon, Coboconk. 

Robinson, FE. L., Peterboro. 

Sewers, Chas., Greenock. 


SHIRE. 


Bailey, Philip, Palgrave. 

Boyd, Mossom Co., Bobcaygeon. 
Bennett, J. W., Pt. Burwell. 
Devins, J. A., Kleinburg. 
Gardhouse, C. S., & Sons, Malton. 
Gardhouse, John, & Son, Highfield. 
Gardhouse, J. M., Weston. 


Johnston Brothers, Croton. 

Lee, W. H., Simcoe. 

McAlister, W. H., Dutton. 
McLaughlin, Richard, Dunnville. 
(Michener, M., Dunnville. 
Morden, G. E., & Son, Oakville. 
Semple, J. M., Belwood. 


HACKNEY. . 


Anderson, Geo. M., Guelph. 
Beith, Robt., Hon., Bowmanville. 
Boyd, Mossom Co., Bobcaygeon. 
Coutts, R. D., Midhurst. e 


Jewell, W. E., Bowmanville. 

Levack, C. S., Toronto. 

Levack, S. A., Toronto. 

Robinson, H. M., 883 Broadview Av., Toronto 


Fowler, W. J. R., 464 Bathurst St., Toronto. Staples, J. F., Ida. 


Gardhouse, J. M., Weston. 


Tilt, James, Brampton. 


SUFFOLK. ~ 


Boyd, Mossom Co., Bobcaygeon. 
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CANADIAN PONY. 


Ballagh, R., & Son, Guelph. 
Brodie, G. H., Newmarket. 


McCallum, W. J., Brampton. 
Miller, John, Jr., Ashburn. 


THOROUGHBRED. 


Barbour, J. W., 112 Dovercourt Rd., Toronto. 


Bovaird, James, ‘Brampton. 

Campbell, David A., 1251 King St. West, 
Toronto. 

Clancey, EH. B., Guelph. 

Crew, C. A., Scarboro Jct. 

Davies, G. T., 311 King St. Hast, Toronto. 

Doane, Jos., Toronto. 

Dyment, S. & A. E., Barrie. 


Gorman, J. G., Woodroffe. 

Greenwood, John, 1426 Queen St. E., Toronto. 
Jarvis, Amelius, Toronto. 

Livingston, Mrs. L. A., Cobourg. 

Thomson, Jas. A., Hamilton. 

Thomson, S. B., Hamilton. 

Thorncliffe Stables, Toronto. 

Walker, Wm., 193 Cowan Ave., Toronto. 


PERCHERON. 


Adams, Walter, Hilton. 

Allen, J. Leroy, Kingsville. 
Allison, J. W., Morrisburg. 
Anderson, W. E., Rossmore. 
Armstrong, Andrew, Carp. 
Atkin, Norman, N. Malden. 
Beemer, Louis, Waterford. 
Boulter, G. E., Picton. 

Collver, H. C., Waterford. 
Gardiner, J. L. B., Merlin. 
Goslin, R. J.. & Son, Cottam. 
Hodgkinson and Tisdale, Beaverton. 
Hogate, J. B., Weston. 

Henry, W. A., & Son, Keswick. 
Hil, W. G., & Sons, Queensville. 


‘Morden, W. E., Oakville. 

Pears, Wm., W. Toronto, Box. 188. 
Prophet, Wm., Agincourt. 
Renwick, J. G., & Sons, Wheatley. 
Rutledge Bros., Sydenham. 

Sloan, W. A., Fingal. 

Soldan, H. C., Hensall. 

Steinman, Jacob & Son, New Hamburg. 
St. Louis, W.. A., Mord. 

Shantz, Titus S., Kitchener. 
Vermilyea, N., & Son, Belleville. 
Virgin, Chas., Douglas. 

Wigle, E. J., Kingsville. 

Wigle, L. P., Kingsville. 

Wedrick, M., Nanticoke. 


Lyons, A. H., Dundas, ‘No. 1. 
SUMMARY. 

Breed No. Directors. 
MOC] GAS Sey oe ob Be aie A, Sc Ak el Oat Gs Vo 698 14 
MLAMOALO NS PCAS <eodins ee esate we 31 2 
SRT Ogee ate. cake Oe ar ee he 16 2 
PEACKNGY & ats es oe Pee ce Se 18 2 
PHL Ol ate: cots BF Cee, ea a 2 
Pe heaatytn, Ags. oc, ee ae ee 1 2 
Be Oller, eee de ay. tikes eae) ee 6 2 
PEROLOUSH Ded aioe tisk os es 30 2 
POTCUOL ONE (or te cs kes Bae OE ae 40 2 

841 30 


ONTARIO SWINE BREEDERS FOR 1917. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Andrews, Joseph, ‘Burk’s Falls. 
Aikins, James, Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
Attridge, G. A., Muirkirk. 

Bain, C. E., Taunton. 

Baldwin, Melvin, Canboro. 

Blyth, C. M., Guelph, 

Brien, E., & Sons, Ridgetown. 
Brownridge, WwW. W., Georgetown. 
Boynton, W., Dollar. 


(Booth, EH. W., City View. 

(Burr, J. F., & Son, Annan. 

Clark, Jas., & Sons, Puslinch, No. 1. 
Cutting, Geo., Aurora. 

Cassidy, J. F., Centreville. 

Campbell, C. A., & Son, Brantford. 
Couke, T., Embro. 

Coulter, ¢; W., St. Thomas. 

‘Corkshutt, F., 49 Colborne St., Brantford. 
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Cowan, J. S., Atwood, [No: 2. Ouelette, D. & A., Amherstburg, No. 1. 
Dawson, A. & D., Kirkton. Pearce, W. C., Hensall. { 
Dillon, J., Lyndhurst, No. 1. fRainboth, 'N., Wiarton, No. 4. 
Dolson, H. A., Cheltenham, No. 1. Reed, I., Orillia. 

Durst, J. C., Clinton. Rogerson, R. C.j Fergus. 

Duds, G. A., Rodney. Ross, E. E., Kinburn. 

Hames, John, Strathroy. Robinson, Thos., ‘(Newton Robinson. 
Edwars, J. E., Kettleby. ‘Rodger, David, Drumbo, No. 1. 
Elliott, G. ‘B., Newton Brook. Sinclair, P. J., Shakespeare. 

Gray, John M., New Liskeard. Smeeth Brothers, Crozier. 

Green, Jas. W., & Sons, Bartonville. Smith, G. L., Meadowvale. 
Gillihand, W. J., Forest, No. 5. Stevenson, \A., Atwood, No. 4. 
Hyslop, R., Brantford, ‘No. 2. Stevenson, F. C., London Jct. 

Hill, Wm., Forest, No. 5. Stiver, J. L. B., Unionville. 

Kean, D. M., Orillia, No. 3. Streatfield, Eric, Kearney. 
Kennedy, J. J.. Maxville. Teasdale, Frank, Concord. 

Lang, 'C. J., Burketon Station. Thomson, A., Stratford. 

Larkin, J. \D., Queenston. Tuttle, Geo. E., Metcalfe. 

Lemon, Simeon, Kettleby. Vanderlip, H. M., Cainsville. 
McCallum, W. J., Brampton. Vassaw, George, Morrisburg. 
McEwen, P. J., Wyoming. Wagler, iM., Newton, No. 1. 
McGregor, Jno. C., Tilbury. Wallace, W. A., Kars. 

Mark, G. H., Little Britain. Weir, J., & Son, Paris, No. 1. 
Maw, Frank W., Petrolia, No. 3. Wesbrook, Albert E., Oakland. 
Metcalfe, Ivan, Wheatley. Wilson, Wm., Dartford. 


O.A.C., Guelph. 


CHESTER WHITE. 


Anderson, Wm., Tillsonburg. Laramie, F., ‘North Malden. 
Annesser, J. C., Tilbury. McCaw, Wm., Merrickville. 
Balcomb, Wm., ‘Point Rowan. McNeil, R. 'S., Oxford Millis. 
‘Bennett, G., Charing Cross. McPherson, W., & Sons, St. Ann’s. 
Clark, F., Harrow. Metcalfe, D., & Son, Wheatley, No. 1. 
De Courey, D., Mitchell, No. 5. Pollard, J., Norwich. 

Drew, H., & Sons, Long Lake. Roberts, W., Peterboro. 

Dibsdale, A. J., London. Simon, R., Ruscomb. 

Doyle, Chas. A., Chatham. Smith, Robt., Chatham. 

Froats, H. G., Morrisburg. Stevens, Alton, Lambeth. 

George, Arthur, Putnam. Stevenson & Son, Science Hill. 
George, Mrs. E. D., & Sons, Mossley. - Whitson, T., Essex, Box 511. 
Hendy, Chas., Hastings, No. 2. Wigle, T. W., Kingsville. 

Hills, W. L., Wheatley. Wilson, W. E., Merrickville. 
Langis, Geo., McGregor. Wright, W. E., & Son, Glanworth. 


DUROC. JERSEY. 


Cassels, Wm., Cottam. McGee, Edward, North Malden. 

Duke, J. O., Ruthven... ‘McPharlin, Ed., & Sons, Essex. 

Elliott, W. D., Comber. Pardo, L., & Sons, Charing Cross. 
Farough, C. J., Maidstone. Smith, G., South Woodslee. oe 
Farough, N., Maidstone. Smith, 'M. T., Essex. 

Forbes, Harry, Tupperville, No. 3. Stobbs, C., Leamington. 

LaForty, Claude, Soperton. Thornton, Thos. A., North Malden. 
Malott, C., Wheatley, No. 3. Wardell, W. E., St. Thomas. 


Malott, W. H., Essex. 


POLAND CHINA. 5 
Anderson, W. C., Amherstburg, No. 1. Pouget, E., Amherstburg. 
Battson, Wm. J., Arner. Richardson, H., Harrow. 
Gould, G. G., Essex. Seilia, J. N., Wheatley. | 
Howe, I. 'N., Mossley, No. 2. Sellers, Wm., North Malden. 
Malott, G., Leamington. Wigle, E. J., & Son, Kingsville. 


Parks, J. G., Amherstburg. “5 
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TAMWORTH. 


Bolton, H. G., Picton. 

Boynton, C€., Dollar. 

Colwill, A. A., Newcastle. 

Currie, ‘C., Morriston. 

Dickhout, W. R., Dunnville, No. 7. 
Dooks, Harry, Islington. 

Douglas, D., & Sons, Mitchell, No. 4. 
Duncan, W. L., Colborne. 

Ellenton, J. G., Hornby. 

German, H., St. George. 

Hallman, A. C., Breslau. 

Heath, C. W., Stirling. 

Herolds Farms, Beamsville. 

Hill, D. J., Marvelville. 

James, C. R., Richmond Hill, No. 1. 
Jepson, Wm. R., Jarvis, INo. 3. 
Keith, W., & Son, Listowel. 

Kiell, H. L., Elginburg 


Martin, W. A., & Son, Corbyville. 


Morrison, H. A., North Osgoode. 
McCoig, A. B., Chatham. 

McConkey, N. H., Straffordville, No. 1. 
McGeorge & Sons, Listowel. 
McDonald, Robt., Blue Lake. 


(McVannel Bros., St. Mary’s. 


Peacock, A., Woodbridge, No. 1. 
Pearson, J. J., Dixie. 

Powell Bros.,, Campbelleroft. 
Senn, J. F., & Son, Glanford Sta. 
Stark, James, Georgetown. 
Stark, Jas., Georgetown, No. 3. 
Stuart, R.»J., Orono. 

Thompson, Geo., Orangeville. 
Todd, J. W., Corinth. 

Webster, R. H., Uxbridge, No. 2. 


Wilson, J. C., Harold. 


BREED NOT GIVEN. 


Blanchard, C. A., & Sons, Hampton, No. 1. 


Calvert, Jas. A., Queenston. 
Cation, E. C., Brampton. 
Dewar, G. iA., Wyoming. 

Dolson, S., & Son, Norval Sta. 
Featherston, Jos., & Son, Hornsley. 
Frechette, J. A., Sr., Chelmsford. 
Hancock, Fred., ‘Norval. 

Harris, John C., Mount Elgin. 
Hodgson, T. J., Wheatley. 
Honey, G. L., Seagrave. 
McDiarmid, H.S., Fingal. 


McLean, J. W., Snelgrove. 
McLellan, T. A., ‘Cobden, No. 1. 
McLeod, N. D., Dunvegan. 
Poland, John, ‘Brigden. 

Scott, Rev. A. H., Perth. 

Scott, W. G., Limehouse. 
Snowden, Thos. \M., Zurich. 
Sparling, T. L., Wanstead. 
Stevenson, L. M., Science Hill. 
Vanzant, H., & Son, Elora. 
Werden, John ¥., & Son, Picton. 
Wright, W. F., Jr., Glanworth 


ONTARIO YORKSHIRE MEMBERS FOR 1917. 


Anson, F. H., Iroquois Falls. 
Armstrong, B., & Son, Codrington. 
Armstrong, Jno. R., Billing’s Bridge. 
Badger, S. J., King. 

Bailey, W. G., Paris. 

Ball, Thos., Uxbridge. 

Barbour, C., & Son, Crosshill. 
Barnett, ‘C. A., St. Mary’s, No. 1. 
Brain, A. M., Hornby. 


‘Brandt, Jas. R., Ancaster. 
Brethour, J. E., and Nephew, Burford. 


Bunn, Mossie, Denfield. 

Calvert, Charles, Reaboro. 
Calvert, Jas., (Gormley. 

Campbell, A., Thamesford. 
Campbell, D. P. L., Vankleek Hill. 
Cerswell, J. A., Beeton. 

Chinnick, Wm., Chatham, No. 1. 
Christie, L., Ft. Frances. 
Cloughley, (M., Webbwood. 
Crozier, Jno. W., Port ‘Perry. 
Currie, A. (E., Guelph. 

Davidson, W. T., & Son, Meadowvale. 
Dedels, Henry, Breslau. 

Duck, J., Long Branch. 

Dykes, Joshua, Ft. William. 


Dynes, A., 756 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa. 
- Featherstone, J. K., Streetsville. 


Flatt, D. C., & Son, Hamilton, No. 2. 
Klowers, Wm. T., Box 175, 'Caledonia. 
Foster, A. H., & Son, Richmond, No. 2. 
Francis, ‘Wm., Copetown. 

Frisby, R. S., & Son, Unionville, No. 1. 
Garbutt, R. J., Belleville. 

Gardhouse, C. 8., & Sons, Malton. 
Graham, G. N., Udora. 

Graham, W. J., Almonte. 

Green, R. Warren, Ridgetown. 
Hamilton, J. F., Cromarty. 

Hardy, Homer, Thorndale. 

Harvey, Chas., Exeter. 

Hawkins, H., ‘Cobden. 

Hay, Jno. §., Kippen, No. 2. 
Henderson, A. G., Peterboro. 
Henderson, G., Tara. 

Heslop, A., Freeman. 

Hodson, F. 'W., Breooklin. 


“ Honey... Dartiord,: Nos. 


Hossfield, H., Walkerton, No. 3. 
Houck, W. C., Chippawa, No. 1. 
Hume, Alex., & Co., '(Campbellford. 
Johnson, Wm., Uxbridge. 

Jones, S. V., Oro Station. 

Jones, W., Mt. Elgin, No. 2. 
Kennedy, J., Agincourt, No. 1. 
King, T. A., Milton. 


ca 
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ONTARIO YORKSHIRE MEMBERS FOR 1917—Continued. 


Knights, Wm., Jr., Mull. Osborne, R. B., Galt, No. 7. 

Lecuyer, Rev. J. A., (North ‘Bay. Pickett, IM. J., ‘Cedarville, No. 1. 

Lerch, Jacob, Preston. Pinkney, Wm., Cooksville. 

Limoges, Alfred, Verner. Poole, Geo., Warkworth. 

McBride, J. A., Malton. Redman, Jno. H., Orton. 

McCalpin, F. J., Gananoque, No. 1. ‘Robinson, H. M., Erindale. 

McCamus, T. W., Mill Brook. Ross, Jas. B., Meadowvale. 

iMcColeman, J. D., Spring Bay. Roy, J. G., & Sons, Russeldale. 

McCormack, Jas. M., Rockton. Sample, C. (C., Vankleek Hill. 

McDonald, J. A., Glen Roy. Small, Jas., & Sons, Wallacetown. 

McDonald, R., ‘Manitowaning. Staples, Milton W., Orono. 

McKinnon, Arch., Erin. Stewart, A., Mt. Forest. 

McKinnon, D. C., Atherley, No. 2. Sutherland, Hon. W. C., Galt, No. 7. 

McMurray, John L., Thamesford. Swale, C., ‘Wiarton. 

MeVicar, Jolin, Mull. Thomas, J. E., Guelph, No. 2. 

Manning, W., & Son, Woodville. Thorburn, Alex., Paisley. 

Marshall, K. R., Dunbarton. Thurston, R. H., Bobcaygeon. 

Miller, H. J., Keene. Walker, J. W., Napanee. 

Miller, S. J., Linwood, No. 1. Warner, Jno., Cayuga, No. 2. 

Montgomery, Levi L., Gravel Hill. Webber, Fred G., Woodstock. 

Muma, G. B., Ayr. Welsted, Arthur, St. (Catharines, No. 1 

Murdoch, W., Palmerston. Wilson, Henry, Georgetown. : 

Nesbitt, E. W., Woodstock. Wilson, M., Fergus. 

Ont. Dept. of Agriculture Demonstration Wilson, W. C., & Son, Hawkestone. 
Farm, Monteith. White, R. W.; Burnley. 

Ont. Nor. Development Branch,Fauquier. Wood, Geo. E., Cainsville. 


O’Hara Brothers, Perth. 


MEMBERS OF ONTARIO SHEEP BREEDERS FOR 1917. 


COTSWOLD. 
Allin, Thos., Newcastle. (Mark, G. H., Little Britain. 
Dubs, Geo. iA., Rodney. McDonald, R., Manitowaning. 
Fuller, J. A., Cheltenham, No. 1. Park, Norman, Norwich, No. 2. 
Gilroy, John, Coe Hill. Scobie, T., & Co., Osgoode, No. 3. 
Glaspell, F. B., Hampton. Shore, T. H., & Son, Glanworth. 
Glaspell, W., & Son, Taunton. Smith, Jno., Peterborough, No. 1. _ 
Ingram Bros., Manitowaning. Smith, Wm., Columbus. 
Jardine, Robt., Camlachie. Stinson, R. H., Melancthon, No. 1. 
Little, J. R., Hespeler, No. 2. Sutherland, D., Hon., Ingersoll. 
DORSET. 
Ayre, A., Bowmanville. Robertson, J., & Sons, Hornby, No. 1. 
Doan, Jno. F., Alvinston. Rosevear, E. A., Cobourg. 
Farm, Foster, Oakville. SCOLL, gh He A vir 
Forbes, G. D., Hespeler. Stafford, M. A., Shedden, No. 2. 
Hunter, H. M., Petrolia, ‘No. 2. Stobbs, Cecil, Leamington. \ 
Lunn, J. A., Fingal. si Sulley, W. J., Courtice. 
Martin, I. K., Galt. Thompson, F. C., & Son, Glen Williams. 
Orchard, J. A., Shedden. Thomson, A. B., Iona Station. 
Pearce, W. 'G., Port Hope, No. 1. Vanzant, C. A., Elora. 
Pitts, C., Madoc. Watson, ‘Arthur, Forest. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Beaumont, C. R., Picton, ‘No. 6. Smart, J., Beeton, No. 1. 
Cook, J. R., Coldwater, No. 4. Willmott, F. C., & Son, Milton. 
Metcalfe, B. L., Cherry Valley. Wilson, J. & S., Milton. 


McEwen, A., Mohawk. 


ae 
1918 LIVE STOCK BRANCH. 
LEICESTER. 

Allin, H., Orono. McTavish, D. R., Shakespeare. 
Allin, N., Newcastle. Newman, F. A., ‘Bar River. 
Carter, Jno., Pt. Locke. Packham, J., & Sons, Abingdon. 
Clark, Jas., & Sons, Puslinch. Peever, Geo. A., Renfrew. 
Clarkson, W., Weston. Paul, J., Russell. 

Day, C. C., Thamesford. Roy, James, Mitchell. 

Douglas, J., Caledonia. Shuttleworth Bros., Leamington. 
Faston, A., Freeman, No. 2. Snell, James, Clinton. 

Garbutt, S., Lakefield, No. 3. Snell, J. V., Snelgrove. 
Gardhouse, J. M., Weston. Stanley, M., Russell. 

Johnson Bros., North Bruce. Taylor, J. S., St. Hugene. 

Kelly, J.. & Son, Shakespeare. Young, H. H., & Sons, Eden Grove. 
McQuarde, T. H. H., Omemee. 

ms LINCOLN. 
Campbell, D. A., Appin. Gosnell, G. S., & Son, Highgate. 
Gardhouse, J., & Sons, Weston. Parkinson, E., Guelph, (No. 1. 
OXFORD. 

Acres, G. W., Vernon. Jackson, Chas. J., Arnprior, No. 3. 
Arkell, H., & Son, Guelph. Johnson, Duncan, Appin, \No. 3. 
Arkell, P., & Sons, Teeswater. Johnson, M., Appin, No. 3. 
Arkell, P., & Co., Teeswater. Johnson, W., Glencoe, No. 3. 
Arkell, W. H., Teeswater. Jordison, C. I. H., Hybla, No. 1. 
Armstrong, A. A., Fergus. McConkey, N., Lakefield, No. 8. 
Armstrong, B., & Son, Brighton. McDonell, Chas., & Sons, Becher, No. 3. 
Ball, Thos., Uxbridge. McKague, J. B., Castleton, No. 1. 
Balson, J. W., Hampton. McKinney, Alex., Erin, No. 1. 
Barbour, E., & Sons, Hillsburgh, No. 2. McKinnon, [Bruce, Hillsburgh. 
Barbour, R., Hillsburg. McLaren, P. S., ‘Perth, No. 2. 
Barkey, G. A., Stouffville. McLean, J. 'G., Pembroke, No. 2. 
Beckett, D. W., Kemptville. McLean, Thos., Little Current. 
Rell, J. R., Shakespeare. (McLeod, D. W., Dalkeith, No. 1. 
Plack, Joseph, Domville. McMillan, E. A., Greenfield. 
Blackmore, J. A., Walkers, No. 1. McPhee, D. A., Vankleek Hill. 
Blair, J. H., Fallbrook. McSweyn, Duncan, Dunvegan, No. 1. 
Brien, C. A., Ridgetown, No. 1. McTavish, Jas., Shakespeare. 
Broadfoot, K., Allenford. Miller, Jas. C., Rock Springs. 
Brown, H. S., Beachburg. Morden, H. N., ‘Barrie Island. 
Campbell, P. M., Perth, No. 2. Ramsay, HE. |A., Eden Mills. 
Carney, Jno., Orton. Robinson, J. W., Pembroke, No. 3. 
,Cerswell, J. A., Beeton, No. 1. Sample, Colin C., Vankleek Hill. 
Chisholm Bros., Milton West. Savage, W. J., Stittsville. 
Cousins, J.. & Sons, Harriston. Shepherd, F. R., Pembroke. 
Dingwall, D. R., Castleton. Smith, Albert, South Woodslee. 
Ewart, Jas. D., Perth, ‘No. 2. Snowdan, David, Zephyr. 
Fletcher, G. D., Erin. Squire, L., Glencoe, ‘No. 3. 
Gardener, E., & Son, Bradford, No. 3. Stark, Wm., Milton. 

Gilroy, J., Lyn. Taylor, E. E., Bracebridge. 
Golden, J. H., Amherstburg. Thomson, Adam, Stratford. 
Gordon, B., Westbrook, No. 1. Tremlin, D., Bar River. 

Goultz, A. J., Bardsville. Tuttle, G. E., & Son, Metcalfe. 
Gourlay, Jos., ‘Carp. Welch, J. E., Petrolia, No. 1. 
Hewit, T. H., York, No. 1. Widdifield, J. W., Uxbridge. 
Hobbs, J. W., & Son, Thorndale, No. 3. Wilkinson, J., Poplar. 

Horning, Fred, Dobbington, No. 1. Wilson, W. E., Merrickville. 
Hunter, Jos. S., Devlin Young, ‘Samuel, Guelph. 

ai SHROPSHIRE. 

Bain, A., Caledonia. Barrett, T. B., Port Dover. 

Bain, C. E., Taunton. Batty, W. F., Brooklin. 

Bain, James, & Son, Loring. Beattie, W. H., Wilton Grove. 
Baker, J., Solina. Bent, J. A., Omemee. 


Baker, T., & Son, Hampton. Betzner, G. D., Copetown. 
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SHROPSHIRE—Continued. 


Blackburn, T. M., Kettleby. 
Blair, Jas., & Son, Arnprior. 
Boivin, J. A., Bonfield. 
Botham, M. W., Bradford. 
Brethour, J. E., and Nephews, Burford. 
Burt, Wm., Philipsville. 
Campbell, J. A., Thedford. 
Charlton, Geo., Denfield. 
Christie, KE. A., Uxbridge, No. 4. 
Christie, P., Manchester. 

Clark, Jno., Cresswell. 

Clarke, L. G., Alton. 

Cole, T. J., Bowmanville, No. 4. 
Coulter, J. W., St. Thomas, No. 7. 
Cowieson, J. B., Queensville. 
Crawford, Geo., Minesing. 
Davis, C. W. & R. J., Ingersoll. 
Dillon, J.. Lyndhurst, No. 1. 
Dow, Alex., & Sons, Metcalfe. 
Dryden, W. A., Brooklin. 
Dunkin, Chas. A., Vittoria 

Dyer, W. D., Oshawa. 

Farrow, B. T., Kakabeka Falls. 
Fisher, E. T., Ashburn. 

Fisher, S., Hon., Ottawa. 
Fleming, Alex., Owen Sound. 
Fleming, Ernest, Tara, No. 5. 
Francis, J., Burford. 

Frood, T. W., Renfrew. 

Gavin, L. 'P., Mallorytown. 
Glendenning, H., & Son, Manilla. 
Gray, A., Claremont, ‘No. 2. 
Gurney, C. W., Paris. 

Gurney, EF. W., Paris. 

Hardy, A. C., Brockville = 
Hope, Jas. T., Alexandria. 
Hughes, J. E., Schomberg. 
James, J. K., Kemptville. 
Johnston, D. M., Myrtle Station. 
Kelsey, J. R., Woodville. 
Ketcheson, A. G., Campbellford, No. 3. 


SOUTH 


Baker, G., & Son, Burford. 
Borrowman, Alex., Amherstburg. 
Hampton Bros., Fergus. 

Ionson, James, Jarvis, No. 4. 


Lloyd-Jones, J., Burford. 

Lockie, F. A., Zephyr. 

Martin, W. A., & Sons, Corbyville. 
Mercer, Thomas, Markdale. _ 
Metherall, Mrs. E. L., Little Britain. 
Miller, J.; Jr., Ashburn. 

Miller, J., Claremont. 

Miller, Robt., Stouffville. 

Milne, R., & Son, Locust Hill. 
Moore, G. W., Springifield, No. 3. 
Mundle, L. C., Kemptville. 
MacLean, D. J., Massey Station. 


*McEwen, A., Brantford, No. 2. 


McFarland, Jno., Clinton, No. 5. 
McIntyre, Ralph, Myrtle Station. 
McKenzie, Jno., Chatsworth. & 
McLean, M., Detlor. 

Noble, Robt. T:; 322 \BloorSt., posonte. 
O.A.C., Guelph. 

Ontario Dept. of Agriculture, Toronto. 
Parks, M. A., Latta 

Philip, R. W., & Son, Nestleton. 
Poole, J. W., Perth. 

Pugh, F. C., Claremont, No: 2. 

Pugh, Hugh, Locust Hill 

Pugh, W. H., Myrtle Station. 

Ratcliff, R. E., Stouffville. 

Reid, Chas. W., Burford, No. 3. 
Richardson Bros., Columbus. 
Riezinger, Jno., Pt. Robinson, No. 1. 
Ross, J. L., Nat. Trust Chambers, Toronto. 
Scotty: C,-Hs Hampton: 

Shaw, R., Brantford, No. 4. 
Sutherland, Hon. W. C., Galt, No. 1. 
VanWinke, C. F., Sundridge. 

Walker, Sir Edmund, Lefroy. 

Wallace, Wm. A., Kars. 

Werden, J. F., & Son, Picton, No. 8. 
Wilson, Norman, Perrytown. 

Woodley, Thos., & Son, Tyrone. 
Wright, W. E., & Son, Glanworth. 


DOWNS. 


Kyle Bros., Drumbo. 

Lewis, F. M., Burford. 

McEwen, Col. Robt., London, No. 4. 
Springsted, J. W., & Sons, Abingdon 


SUFFOLK. 


Bowman, J., Guelph. 


Henderson, Geo., Guelph, No. 7. 


BREED NOT GIVEN. 


Brien, E., & Sons, Ridgetown. 

- Calder, Charles, Brooklin. 
Calvert, J. S., Queenston. 

Cullis, —, Oakwood. 

Director Experimental Farms, Ottawa. 

Dolson, S., Norval Station. 

Gilbertson, David J., Moffat, No. 1. 

CGlenney, Dan., Dunnville. 

Hobbs, R., Thorndale. 

Hogle, S. G., Odessa. 

Jackson, Jno. E., Ballycroy, No, 1. 


Kerr, G. E., Thorndale. 

Lockie, J. H., Zephyr. 

Marshall, D. ap & Son, Snelgrove. 
Raekes, G.., Barrie. mia 
Readman, T., & Son, Streetsville. 
Robertson, B., Wheatley. 
Rowsom, A. W., Jellyby. 
Underhill, J., Claremont. 

Weaver, A. H., Chippawa. | 
Whitelaw, A. & W., Guelph. 
Whitney, Geo., Sheguindah. 
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Women’s Institutes of Ontario, 1918 


To the Honourable Minster of Agriculture: 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario, Part 1, for the year 1918, including the Stat- 
istical statement for the year 1917-18. We are presenting in this volume report of 
the Annual Convention which was postponed from the fall of 1918, to early Feb- 
ruary, 1919. In addition to reports of work and outline of plans as given by the 
delegates and superintendent at the Convention, we think it well to summarize and 
generalize briefly. 

In Part II of the Women’s Institute report, you will find list of meetings and 
lecturers, with their subjects. 

The War-time efforts of the Women’s Institutes are a matter of national 
pride, their contributions in cash and goods to the Red Cross and other patriotic or- 
ganizations amounting to approximately $4,000,000 during the period of the war. 
Many new members were attracted to the Institutes through the trying years of the 
war. The more than 30,000 members representing over 900 branches are more de- 
termined than ever to secure for their homes and their communities all those ad- 
vantages which make for personal efficiency, stability in the home and community 
strength. 

The Institutes continue to take keen interest in all “ home” problems—food, 
clothing, housing, health, literature, etc. With the greatly increased value of farm 
products, and the continual rising cost of equipment, supplies and clothing, all 
that relates to the sustenance, comfort, and general welfare of the family calls for 
the closest study and judicious action. 

Following the pioneer work in Medical School Inspection in the rural districts 
by the Institutes and a large number of courses in Home Nursing and First Aid, 
a general interest has been aroused in health problems, and the Institutes have re- 
ceived with much satisfaction the announcement of the Government that a com- 
plete health survey of the public school children in the rural districts will be made 
through the co-operation of the Department of Education and the Women’s In- 
stitutes Branch. While some seven thousand have taken advantage of the Short 
courses in Home Nursing and First Aid, there is evidence that the call for such 
instruction will be greatly increased now that the war is over. At last, the health of - 
the community, especially the rising generation, is receiving careful consideration 
by the people directly concerned and by Governments. 

An ever-increasing, sympathetic, helpful interest is being taken by the Insti- 
tute members in school problems, and with the provision that has been made where- | 
by farmers’ wives and daughters are eligible for election on the School Boards, this 
interest will be stimulated and their efforts made most effective. 

The Institutes are interesting themselves in School Fairs, the beautification of 
the school, both inside and out, school gardens, sanitation and water supply, secur- 
ing and retaining services of capable teachers, etc. Community halls, memorial 
halls and parks, travelling libraries, public libraries, athletic fields, parks, etc., are ~ 
being encouraged and supported. 
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The programme for Conference of Lecturers and Demonstrators as given be- 
low is an evidence of the gradual development in the activities of the Institutes,- - 


Provincial and National Federation. 

Rural Hygiene. 

Physical Development. 

Medical School Inspection and Follow-up Work with Clinics. 
Social Hygiene. 

Laws Relating to Women and Children. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

The School as a Community Centre. 

The Consolidated School Problem as Related to Ontario. 
Ideal Features of a Modern Rural School. 

Home and School Club Work. 

The Hot School Lunch, 

Equipment for Playgrounds. 

The Housing Problem. 

The Returned Soldier and Reconstruction. 

Community Halls. 

Education of Girls 

Travelling Libraries. 

Agriculture as Education. 


Besides what may be termed the regular work of the Institutes, the following 
subjects were given consideration at the summer series of meetings for 191),- 


‘Development of Community Life.” 

“What Canada Demands of her Women.” 

“Home and School Co-operation.” 

“The Citizenship of Women.” 

“The Influence of Dress on Character.” 

“The Community Ideal.” 

“The Evolution of the Country Woman.” 

* What Reconstruction Means.” 

“Things Girls Can Do—at Home, in the Community, in Business or Professional 
Work.” 

“Such Stuff as Homes are Made of—and Communities.” 

“When Your Girl Leaves School.” 

* How We are Governed.” 

“Housekeeping as a Business.”’ 

“Burden of War and Future Generations.” 

* Wild Bird Guests and How to Entertain Them.” 

“Living a Life is More than Making a Living.” 

“The Engagement Ring—a Talk with Mothers and Daughters.” 

“The Possibilities of Women in Agriculture, etc.” 


The problem of the girl in the Institutes has become of increased importance, 
now that their time is not occupied with war work. The number of organizations 
ready to emphasize those problems of special interest to girls would warrant the 
securing of a supervisor for girls’ Institutes. 

The number of centres in which the women and girls have been brought to- 
gether for patriotic work and are now looking for something to take its place, calls 
for an aggressive campaign for extension. This has already been undertaken with 


success in many districts and we confidently look forward to a healthful increase 


in the number of Branches in 1919-20. 

The Institutes are already showing a keen interest in the provision which has 
been made by the Provincial Government for giving assistance in establishing Com- 
munity Halls. The Women’s Institutes are preparing to contribute liberally in es- 
fablishing halls in many rural centres and already satisfactory progress has been 
made in the raising of funds. 

The aim of the Institutes in this work is to utilize the community halls for the 
advancement of education, social intercourse, recreation and for all local activities. 
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There has been most gratifying development in the extension and nature of 
the work throughout the Dominion and in the Mother country during the past year. 
This will be stimulated by the Dominion-wide Federation which was effected at a 
meeting of representatives from the provinces at Winnipeg in February, 1919, and 
it is hoped that the Federation will become international when delegates will be 
present from the British Institutes and from across the line, at the first Dominion- 
wide Federation Convention to be held in the fall of 1919. 

Stimulated by high ideals and guided by sound judgment, the Institutes have 
with confident frankness asked co-operation and assistance from individuals, so- 
cieties, and civic bodies; the response has been free and generous, showing general 
confidence in the Institutes. 

Voluntary co-operation has become a strong factor in Ontario rural life and 
development, and a wise guidance based upon the combined mature conclusions of 
leaders throughout all parts of the province is essential. Adequate provision should 
be made at once for closer union among the Institutes themselves and direct and 
timely co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, if the work is to be carried 
forward with assurance of satisfactory development and success. 

The Women’s Institutes of Ontario have developed into a truly community or- 
ganization for the whole people, without class, sectarian, or partisan distinction, and 
are worthy of liberal assistance and encouragement from the Government of both 
the Province and the Dominion. 

Their record is a most creditable one and the possibilities of continued service 
of real worth to the individual, the community and the nation were never greater. 

For full information as to the record and programme of activities, I beg to 
refer you to report of Convention, including the Annual Report of the Superintend- 
ent, as found in this volume. 


GEO, A. Purnam, 


Superintendent. 
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OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATED WOMEN’S INSTITUTES 
OF ONTARIO, 1918-19 


Howorary President, ... ccs ss vaccse ens Mr. Geo. A. Purnam, Supt. of Institutes. 

PLOSIOET Dee k  dectokat cs 0a Sees Mrs. Wm. Tovp, Orillia. 

VACEEETOSICCTULS: vl Fite a tO a ew eahe Woe iels Mes. Jas. Re, Renfrew, R.R. No. 2, and 
Mrs. Jas. Patrrerson, Gadshill. 

RECO LAI e se eae ans, s poa'e sata arf sted oan § Mrs. B. O. ALLEN, Fort William. 


Ezecutive Committee— 
The above with— 
Miss M. E. Pearson, Merrickville. 
Miss Heten L. BEARDMORE, Port Credit. 
Miss Kate McKay, Brechin. 
Mrs. Jno. CLiark, Englehart. 
Dr. ANNIE Backus, Aylmer. 


MEMBERS OF THE PROVINCIAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Sub. 
No. 
1. Dundas, Glengarry, Prescott, Russell, 
POLOEIIDO Tey eens SP re tr eee ainiag eye Mrs. J. P. McNaucutTon, Maxville. 
Ce aTIGCLON. © anark. RENiIre we. =. clon cs. fuer Mrs. JAs. Rem, Renfrew, R.R. No. 2 


3. Addington, Amherst Island, Brockville, 
Frontenac, Grenville, Leeds N. and 
aren ville: Lennox. in wa% oe seine oss Kea Mrs. M. E. PEARSON, Merrickville. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


4, Hastings, Northumberland, Prince Edward. Mrs. W. R. Munro, Demorestville, R.R. 3. 
5. Durham, Haliburton, Peterboro, Victoria...Miss BE. HE. Haycrarr, Bowmanville. 
GU OT EA Tihs VOTE mae ee ela Ptopoas es spc ets 60 0 Miss Katr McKay, Brechin. 
PEASUL CTIN GLO] ist onde paren canes ashe a oreo on Mrs. JAS. GARDINER, Owen Sound. 
S.Halton’ Peels Wellingrone accent acs cass Miss HELEN BEARDMORE, Port Credit. 
9. Haldimand, Lincoln, Welland, Wentworth.. Mrs. L. C. Burns, Caledonia. 
10. Brant, Norfolk, Oxford, Waterloo ......... Miss BE. D. Watson, Ayr. 
el ee USB OK) ssiIlCOG).: water am ners r cesar ai etae. ase Mrs. WM. Topp, Orillia. 
eee arly -SOUunt, slap hanlie ws Saco con oats 5 Mrs. JNo. CLARK, Englehart. 
13. Nipissing, St. Joseph Island, Algoma, 
LAUT COUT he ee ice ee de eee ee Mrs. Gro. J. PrippLE, Silverwater. 
14. Kenora, Rainy River, Thunder Bay ....... Mrs. M. Surriivan, Emo. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


PO LOUCe MUTTON Cerin Ue 0tOn ies... ea eee a Mrs. J. Parrerson, Gadshill. 
Dia aroton: @ MINGICSEX: |... aia © ote eeteny Go iatemtciere Mrs. J. G. Dawes, Thedford. 
pI 1) eo UGB Oe EC OTE hate ao sie ews at Mee ae +»... DR. A. Backus, Aylmer. 


Mrs. Gould, Fenelon Falls, was named by the other Directors as a member of the 
Board, but does not represent any definite district. 


Nominating Committee— 
Mrs. F. V. Fowter, Perth, representing Eastern Ontario. 
Dr. ANNIE Backus, Aylmer, representing Western Ontario. 
Mrs. Wm. Topp, Orillia, representing Central Ontario. 
Miss G. Gray, Toronto, representing Central Ontario. 
Dr. M. McKENzIE SmitTH, Gravenhurst, representing Central Ontario. 
Mrs. A. H. WILLET, Cochrane, representing Temiskaming. 
Mrs. G. Lockine, Emo, representing Rainy River. 


Representatives from the Ontario Institutes to Winnipeg Convention: Mrs. WM. 
Topp, Orillia; Mrs. Jas. Parrerson, Gadshill; and a third delegate in case one of the 
others was unable to attend, Mrs. B. O. ALLEN, Fort William. 
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Ontario Women’s Institutes 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention of the Ontario Women’s Institutes was 
held in the New Central Technical School, Toronto, on the 4th, 5th and 6th” 
of February, 1919. There were nearly 800 Institute members in attendance, about 
500 being appointed delegates. The attendance at all the sessions was very large, 
and the enthusiasm and eagerness which the members manifested in determining 
the most important activities upon which to concentrate their efforts during the _ 
reconstruction period, was most marked. | 


OPENING SESSION—AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 4th, 1919. 


Dr. Marcarer PATTERSON, occupied the chair. 
The Convention was opened. with the singing of the National Anthem, after 
which Dr. Patterson led in prayer. 


Tur CHarrMAN: We all feel it especially suitable to have Lady Hearst with ~ 
us. This is an organization of women who are doing things, and if there is a 
woman in the country who is doing things it is Lady Hearst. You all know so: 
well of the many activities of her boys, that I am going to tell you of the activities 
of one of her girls, because I think it is a help when we are working hard our- 
selves, to know there are others working just as hard, or a little bit harder, and I 
do not think there is a young girl in Canada who has worked harder and more- 
consistently than Miss Evelyn Hearst. She belongs to my War Volunteer Workers. 
She worked for eight months in Whitby, every day. She was home for about 
a day’s rest when the call came for helpers in the Base Hospital during the : 
influenza epidemic. One of the first volunteers was Miss Hearst. She worked 
for three weeks from seven in the morning until seven at night. I do not know 
that she had a day’s rest until she again went back to Whitby, where another. 
outbreak of influenza occurred, and she only came home a few weeks ago, and’ 
may go on duty any time now. So I think we might consider ourselves very: 
fortunate in having such leaders as we have, and I felt I would like to tell you: 
something of what Miss Hearst is doing because we do not hear so much about. 
what the girls are doing as the boys. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
Lapy HEArst, ToRONTO. 


In am very pleased to be with you to-day and to welcome so large and. 
representative a gathering of the members of the Women’s Institutes to this 
their Seventeenth Annual Convention. 

When you met in Convention a year ago the greatest of world wars was 
raging. To-day we are rejoicing that peace has come again to a blood-stained 
world. 

In looking back over the past four and a half years, with the call to sacrifice 
and labor that has come to the women of the Empire, it is a cause for pride | 
and satisfaction that women have proved themselves cae to every demand made:. 
upon their energies and resourcefulness. 
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Many of us know something of the struggle within when the call came 
to give our sons to fight for the cause of Liberty. With smiles we sent them 
away, keeping our doubts and fears as to their return locked in our own hearts. 
No soldiers have fought more bravely or died more nobly than our own heroic 
sons of whom we are justly proud. They have made the name of Canada known 
and honored the world over. 

And while they were fighting and dying for the liberty that to us all is dearer 

than life, the women of the Empire were called to help on the war by taking up 
the work and carrying on the labor, formerly done only by men. In response 
to the demand they took up work in factories, in making munitions, helping on the 
farm, doing V.A.D. work, nursing in hospitals and hospital tents. In every 
conceivable way women gave thejr strength and energy to help to alleviate suffering 
and to hasten the end of the war. In France there have been about 200,000 
British women workers, doing anything and everything their hands found to do, 
and these women were not trained workers but women who had never used their 
hands before in any kind of work. 
‘ One cannot read the record of the Women’s Institutes in Ontario without a 
feeling of gratification that so much real work for the good of the whole com- 
munity has been carried on with such little display and ostentation. Yours is 
essentially a constructive work, and we must remember that the constructive 
forces of nature operate quietly and eternally. You do not despise the simple 
and seemingly little things of lfe because you know and I know they go to 
make up the really big and important things. 

What any one woman may do for humanity may seem small, but when we 
multiply that effort by thousands and by tens of nee we create a mighty 
and irresistible force. 

Small as the individual contribution may have been, the aggregate of women’s 
work in Ontario was a magnificent help to our men, to the Allied cause and 
to humanity. Indeed, | am within the mark when I say that it would have 
been impossible for our men to have fought as well and as successfully as they did 
on the battlefront, but for women ihe at home. 

And here let me point out a emphasize that we, as women, should never 
forget that these brave Canadians who fought and died in Flanders and elsewhere, 
fought for and saved their homes in Canada, their women folk and their little 
ones from destruction and from evils indescribable. Truly, the women of Ontario 
owe a heavy debt of gratitude to those who went forth so gallantly and so success- 
fully in their service. 

It is a debt we can best repay by inspiring patriotism in our private and 
public life, so that the nation which has been preserved may go on happily and 
prosperously to its great destiny. Let your Women’s Institutes continue to cultivate 
the broadest and most generous public spirit, resisting every effort to set class 
against class, realizing and teaching that the security and the welfare of the 
nation are the paramount consideration of every good citizen. 

As women, you have a wide field for activity. Beginning with child life, 
you study and plan for its betterment, and you surround the young with whole- 
some homes and religious influences. You seek also to promote their educational 
welfare so as to equip them for the more serious duties of life, and you strive 
to improve social conditions everywhere throughout the land. I have said you 
have a special interest in the soldiers, but what shall I say of those families 
to whom the soldier father will never return. By every ou aaNee that can rest 
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upon us as a people, we are bound, not only to protect these afflicted ones from 
neglect and privation, but to surround them with all possible comforts and advant- 
ages. ‘They are a sacred charge left to us, and we would be unworthy of the 
great sacrifices that purchased our security, if we failed to sustain the widow 
and the orphans of soldiers in their hour of need and trouble. Whatever may 
be our shortcomings, we must not and will not fail in this respect. These are 
very strenuous and trying times the world over. 

Peace has brought its problems not less serious than those of war. Therefore, 
I commend most earnestly to you every plan that will help to restore and main- 
tain the social fabric. I specially urge you to encourage the practice of thrift 
and industry. 

Everywhere experience shows that an industrious and thrifty population is a 
peaceful and happy one. Both by our example and our precept we should instil 
these lessons at all times, and we should realize that the increasing privileges 
of women bring with them increased responsibilities and opportunities for good. 

It will be well for us all, and for the whole community, if we do our share, 
each of us toward making the nation prosperous and happy, and because that 
is your mission as a Women’s Organization I bid you welcome and God-speed 
in the work and deliberations of your Annual Convention. 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
Miss BK. E. Haycrarr, BOWMANVILLE. 


On behalf of the women representing the Women’s Institutes throughout 
this Province, I desire to thank Lady Hearst for the kindly welcome extended 
to us to the Provincial Capital—the one city of which we are all proud and 
‘to which we all delight to come. 

We are all pleased to be again privileged to meet in the assembly room of 
this magnificent educational imatifution. We are already beginning to feel very 
much at home here, and we trust that the helpful ideas Ae ne the speakers 
and open discussion by the delegates, may bring practical benefits to all present 
and that they may, in turn, carry home these ideas to the Branch and District 
organizations which they represent. 

It was thought last fall when our convention had to be postponed that we 
might dispense with the gathering this year. But I am sure that after we have 
heard the year’s report by our Superintendent, and have discussed the problems 
that confront us in the future, the necessity for, our meeting together will be 
fully justified. 

We join heartily in thankfulness that the long looked-for, long worked-for, and 
long prayed-for time has arrived when the nations of the war-racked world are 
again at peace. 

The uppermost thought for our first consideration is the work of reconstruc- 
tion. We hear this subject discussed on every hand. It is up to us as Institute 
workers, to consider what part we are preparing to take in it. 

The Toronto Telegram contained an article a few weeks ago headed “ Have 
Some Women’s Organizations Outlived Their Usefulness?” This is a timely 
question for us, as Institute workers, to solve or answer. Has our interest in the 
welfare of the ‘youth of this country, in local charities, in hospitals, etc., flagged 
during the war? The saying, “These things ye ought to have done and mot have 
left the others undone,” may be applicable here. 
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Therefore, do we accept the kindly welcome accorded us by Lady Hearst for 
two main reasons: The work accomplished in the past and the programme out- 
lined for the future. 

Institute workers have stood shoulder to shoulder with churches and all 
other societies during the four years of war. ‘They have given their loved ones 
and their money for every call put forth by the Government, their time knitting, 
sewing, etc., providing comforts for the boys in the trenches and hospitals, and 
the promotion of every activity undertaken for the relief of those who so nobly 
defended us on the fields of France and Belgium: 

May I not refer here, to another pleasing effect of our war time experiences : 
the woman from the country, small town or village has learned in these years of 
combined effort to respect her city sister, and to know that wealth and position 
have not made her less a woman. Likewise, the city woman has learned to respect 
her sister in the country and to realize that she possesses the qualities of mind and 
heart that make her truly worthy of equal respect. 

Referring to the outlook for the future, the thought comes, that after an 
experience in business life, perhaps some women may not feel like taking up the 
duties of the home again, but if our nation is to become great, or rather maintain 
her greatness, the claims of home must be given first place. Let us hope that all 
who have learned the lesson of thrift, sacrifice, and helpfulness will continue 
to use their God-given talents in their home life, so that when time is no more 
they may be worthy of the Master’s “ Well done.” 

Canada, as a result of the war, will be a changed nation, and let us hope 
that our women will be changed also and have a broader outlook on life. 

We also accept the cordial words of welcome, because of the splendid programme 
we are to have presented for our consideration. Many conditions require improving, 
and it is our duty in a large measure to cope with them. ‘There is no better, 
way to attack this work than by meeting together and discussing the best ways 
and means to undertake these reforms. 

As Institute workers, we are desirous of doing our part in solving the problems 
that confront our people and doing it in the very best way—in a business-like 
way, if you please. You know it is sometimes said that women do not- do things 
business-like. Perhaps some of us do not, but let us all resolve at this convention 
to strive to do better, to improve on our mistakes and put before the world a 
work of which no one of us need be ashamed. 

In harmony with Edgar Guest’s beautiful poem, “ Into Each Day ” let us say: 


Into each day bring joy and cheer, into each day bring mirth, 

Into each day while you are living here bring love of the joys of earth; 
Bring never a frown or a useless tear or never a needless sigh, 

To-day is the day to banish fear, don’t wait for the bye-and-bye. 


Into each day bring your very best, a lifetime is but a day; 
To-morrow you may be called to rest—now is the time to say 

The helping word to a toiling friend, now is the time to give 

The helping hand ere the sun descend; to-morrow you may not live. 


Into each day bring all your love, your courage and kindness, too, 

What will you say when you are called above of the good you didn’t do 
Will you answer you’ meant on another day to offer a helping hand, 

To speak kind words that you didn’t say? Do you think He will understand? 


Into each day bring all your gifts, for of them the world’s in need, 
For smiles in the clouds are rifts, there’s joy in a kindly deed; 
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REPORTS FROM WOMEN’S INSTITUTES. 


SEYMOUR WEST. 


Mrs. M. Macoun: It affords us much pleasure to report our Institute work 
if by so doing we may be of any service to our noble organization. Our work 
has been of a twofold nature, educational and patriotic. 

Our patriotic work has been confined to home work, leaving our regular 
meeting days for regular Institute work. 

We made comforts for soldiers and hospitals. 

One particular feature of our work was regular packing of individual boxes 
for boys overseas. These boxes contained socks, eatables, soap, smokes, stationery, 
in fact everything a boy could wish to have. These articles were donated and 
collected monthly and there was always an abundance of goodies. 

The success of our work depends on our good organization for work. We have, 
besides our regular officers, an additional director on each *phone line. The duty 
of this director is to call all members on her line and give any message the 
President or Secretary may wish passed on. She also distributes yarn, Red Cross 
supplies, and collects from members for our boxes and Red Cross work. We have 
never neglected our regular Institute work which has been carried on by our 
young girls, through our yearly programmes. The young girls have charge of 
each meeting and have the privilege of asking one of the older members to assist 
them. 

Our programme is divided into three parts: (1) A paper on a subject selected 
at the beginning of the year. (2) A paper on one of the standard authors whose 
works we intended to follow as an educational advantage. The younger members 
are much interested, and the educational benefits are very marked. Their papers 
would compare favorably with any we may read, and are improving year by year. 
(3) Social. The social or musical programme is the best we can provide, and 
if possible, must bear in some way on the subject for the month. By following 
our programme, our regular work has not been interrupted so much by our 
patriotic work of which, as a rural Institute, we have done no mean share by knit- 
ting one thousand pairs of socks, and making supplies, besides sending hundreds of 
boxes overseas. We try to raise the standard of members by thoughtful papers and 
regular study. No members wish to miss the meetings because of the benefits 
derived therefrom. 

We are offering prizes to the schools in our district at rural fairs. We hope 
to encourage the boys and girls to greater production. The prizes are: (1) a 
large flag; (2) and (3) pictures having some bearing on incidents in our Canadian 
History. 

We have also purchased one hundred buttons to present to boys and girls 
who have assisted in the “ Greater Production Campaign.” ‘These are to be pre- 
sented at public meetings presided over by the Institute, and which are addressed 
by prominent speakers, the subjects to be of interest to the rural community of 
which we are proud to form a part. 

Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 


Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Detui.—Delhi has a membership of forty-eight, and during the years of 
the war, Red Cross work occupied the centre of interest in our Society. At 
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present, refugee work is the chief activity which will no doubt continue for some 
time. 

Yor the winter months, we have adopted the plan of securing some good outside 
speaker for each monthly meeting to talk on live topics of the day, which is 
proving very satisfactory, increasing the attendance and creating interest. The 
expense of this has been met, partially, by collections taken, the balance being 
paid from the treasury of the Institute. 

During the war, we have kept two bank accounts, one for war funds and Red 
Cross, and the other for our Institute funds proper, so that we could feel free 
to use our own funds as we saw fit. 

The piano which we purchased a year or two ago, and placed in the hall where 
we hold our meetings, has proved a splendid investment, in more ways than one. 
We have a musical part in each of our programmes, and we also realize quite a 
revenue from renting the piano for concerts and social evenings, which the young 
people hold nearly every week during the winter. 

Last February, we secured the services of Dr. Grey, and held a very successful 
class in “ Home Nursing and First Aid” which lasted two weeks. The lectures 
on bandaging, bed-making, emergencies and baby hygiene, with demonstrations, 
were intensely interesting and instructive. 

One outstanding feature of our work during the past year was the successful 
launching of our first school fair, which we held last October on the school grounds. 
We received no outside help but had no trouble in financing the affair. .The 
school board donated $11, and we charged a small fee for entrance which amounted 
to $14.55. We paid out $25.75 in prizes, leaving a balance of $1.20, the actual 
cost of the undertaking. The exhibits were first class and the children, as well as 
their parents, were very pleased and happy with the result. We offered Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd prizes for all. vegetables, bread, cookies, flowers, essays, speeches and 
on all running games and sports, knitting, darning, and patching. 

Last fall, we had medical inspection in our schools with very satisfactory 
results. 

GLEN Morris, Mrs. Jno. Carswell: The Glen Morris Women’s Institute hold 
their meetings on the 3rd Thursday of each month in the Central Hall. We had 
about 40 members last year with an average attendance of 25. 

During the year we had some fine meetings and some excellent topics dis- 
cussed, such as co-operation between Home and School, Punctuality, and Social 
Service work by Miss Bawtinheimer, of Galt, who is closely in touch with that 
work. Last March we had Mr. McLaren, of Guelph, address us on “ Community 
Building,’ and we heard Mr. Schuyler, our Agricultural Representative, on the 
same subject. 

Last season, at our June meeting we opened a contest among the children 
in the community to encourage the trapping of ground hogs. This contest lasted 
for three months and cash prizes were given. The first prize of $5 being secured 
by a girl of 12 who had 112 tails in her possession to show for her labor. 

We also assisted in serving lunch at the Provincial Plowing Match and gave 
$5 towards furnishing a room for returned soldiers in this city. 

Our annual meeting was a Red Cross day, and a collection for patriotic work 
was taken up. We also made donations to the Belgian Relief Fund and to the 
Brant Motor Ambulance of $25. 

In the winter, magazines and other reading matter was gathered and sent 
to the Galt Hospital. 
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Last June we had medical inspection in our schools conducted by Dr. Smith, 
and we are hoping to get some helpful advice regarding the health of the children 
again this year. 

We are now beginning community work of importance along other lines. The 
library board of our village and community have asked that we assist them in 
improving our library and in making in it a recreation room for the young men. 
This is quite an undertaking but we hope by co-operation -to succeed. 

THe Cyartrman: I have found already in many townships they are speaking 
of a memorial for those boys who have made the supreme sacrifice in France 
and Flanders. I see absolutely no reason why we should not have in every town- 
ship a Memorial Hall. Let our memorials take some good sensible form. (Ap- 
plause.) Put a tablet in your hall, and put the names on it of those whom we 
would honor. We need such a hall in every community for meetings of educa- 
tional purposes, and meetings where we can have enough play to keep us normal, 
and in many communities there is not enough relaxation and wholesome recreation. 
A hall would fill the place that the Y.M.C.A. and the huts have filled in the 
lives of the boys over there. 

Any suggestions on the reports we have heard will be welcomed. 

Mrs. Margaret KENNy (82 years of age), Charlton Branch, New Ontario: 
T think it would be a good thing to have such a hall, but it would be impossible 
in a new country like New Ontario. We do the best we can by meeting at one 
another’s houses, and at Christmas, we generally use the schools in which we hold 
an entertainment to bring the neighbors together, in order to get acquainted 
with one another. Such a suggestion as the Chairman makes would be good for 
the communities that are wealthier, and we will do our share. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The trouble in so many places is, that the houses cannot 
accommodate everybody, but with a hall everyone feels free to go to the meeting. 

A Memeer: I would make the suggestion that we put in the resolutions that 
instead of a monument (which is a thing of beauty and a joy forever, but which 
does not help our boys or girls in any way) that we try to build a hall as a 
memorial, 

A MemBER: Some of us have been wanting to have halls for years for this 
purpose, long before the war, but during the war we did not feel like going into 
our pockets for such a purpose. Now, I think it is for selfish reasons that we 
are advocating the building of a hall for memorial reasons for our boys. Every 
community should have a hall and be prepared to build it, but we should not 
cover it up by saying it is for our boys. I have also heard suggested that the 
community, as a whole, might give a hall as a memorial, but the Women’s Institutes 
should express themselves in some other way, for instance, in a beautiful piece 
of statuary or something else, such as a drinking fountain for horses which is 
badly needed on every country road, and would be useful as well as beautiful. 

THE CHatrMAN: I thought of the hall as a community hall, of the people 
and for the people. I would like to know the feeling of the women. Shall we 
ask that this be passed on to the Resolutions Committee for their consideration? 

A Member: Do you not think, if the Women’s Institutes built halls, it would 
take away from the hospitality of the meetings as we have them in the homes? 
The hostess welcomes us when we arrive, and we all feel perfectly at home. Of 
course, I am not against the building of a hall, which could be used as a social 
centre and a place of recreation for all the community but, for institute meetings, 
I think we could do without a hall. 
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THe CHairMAN: I think it would be at the discretion of the Institute where 
they held their meetings. When you wanted to have a special speaker and a big 
meeting, the hall would be very useful. I do not think the hall would be so 
necessary for the Women’s Institute, as it is necessary for everyone in that com- 
munity, especially for the strangers within our gates. We could more easily 
get them into a hall than a private home, and get them to take an interest in 
the affairs of the community; and we could have dancing, the old-fashioned 
singing school, and things of that kind. 

A Member: Who is going to look after this hall? It would mean a good deal 
of money to keep a janitor; my idea was a drinking fountain! 

A Memper: During the last two or three weeks, it has been my privilege 
to visit the rural schools in our neighborhood, and I think they should be used 
as places of social centre and for the holding of public meetings. I was much 
struck with the remark of one lady who said they were trying to bring about 
co-operation between the schools and the homes. Our schools must become, 
more and more, the training ground for our Canadian children, and our homes 
have not been taking the interest in the schools that they should. This can be 
done by the Women’s Institutes in a manner which no other society can do. 
Some of the schools of the country are very drear and bleak, and children study 
there under conditions which the people at home would refuse to have. Why 
should not the schools be made bright, and attractive, and open every day in the 
week, if necessary! (Applause.) 

A REPRESENTATIVE FROM NORTHERN ONTARIO: We have no ‘halls in our 
town, and we want something that is going to be of some service, not a memorial 
that is a dead asset. Our soldiers have died at the front. Let us make homes so 
that their children will have comforts and pleasures in life, not drinking fountains 
for horses. They are good enough, but the horses can use the streams. - What. 
we want is something for humanity, for our thousands of little children who are 
orphaned. Those men have given their lives for us, and what we want to do, 
is to make homes for those children they have left behind them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have only to let our Government know our feelings, 
and we will have mothers’ allowances which will provide, not only, for the soldier’s 
widow, but for every widow, making it possible for her to stay at home with 
her children. 


Mrs. Goutp, Fenelon Falls: Only yesterday, we met and decided to build a- 


memorial hall, because we believe our young people’s ability has not been brought 
out at all, for the simple reason that we have not a building suitable in which 
to give these young people their opportunities. We think we can accomplish more 
for our community by this means. We have already $200 on hand, and the other 
organizations in our town, and the Council are willing to help us. There is no 
way in which the Women’s Institute can serve the community better than by a 
hall, where there is no hall already. 

A Member: I am from the most western section of the Women’. Institutes 
in Ontario, and at our last meeting, a petition came to us from the men of the 
town, asking for our co-operation in building a memorial, which was to be a 
monument built on the school grounds. We considered it very thoroughly and we 
felt that we had no money at the present time, with the present suffering of 
humanity, to spend on a monument, and we sent to the men of the town a resolu- 
tion which read, that if the monument would take the form of a hospital we 


would be glad to assist. (Applause.) We have not a ‘hospital in the whole: 
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district, and only three doctors. They could put a marble slab in that hospital, 
and while it would be a fitting tribute to the boys of our community who gave 
their lives in Flanders, it would also alleviate the sufferings of the living. 
(Applause. ) 

A Member, West Hastings: We consider a hall is necessary, but I think 
that we ought to have something else. We ought to have a monument that will 
last for generations to come, so that the rising generations will know who gave 
them their freedom and why they are living under the British Flag. I am not 
in favor of the hall as a solution of the problem. We are going to have a monu- 
ment in West Hastings for our boys. 

THe CHAtRMAN: I have talked with as many returned men as any woman 
here; I think [ know the feeling of the men, and that is, they gave their lives 
for humanity, and anything that is built for them as a memorial ought to take 
that form. (Applause.) 

A MemBErR: I move that we pass to the Resolutions Committee the considera- 
tion of a hall of some sort as a memorial for our boys, so that fathers and sons, 
mothers and daughters can get together. 

Mrs. BucHanan: I have pleasure in seconding that. 

A MermMBER: I would suggest an open fire place in our halls. 

A Memper: I would say that we, as mothers, should open up our homes, 
and give our young people an opportunity for a couple of hours of social enter- 
tainment; let- each neighbor take it twice a month; would not that be better 
than having dances in a public hall? 

THE CHarRMAN: I think not. These halls would not be commercialized ; we 
have got to be careful that dancing never becomes commercialized. I trust there 
are enough Women’s Institute members to mother every community hall. Our 
young people will dance; it is only natural, and if we had nice rooms, under 
proper supervision, it is very much better than a home, because only those who 
are invited will go to a private home. 

I have received a letter from the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the 
Empire stating that they are holding a meeting of the Municipal Chapter, to- 
morrow evening, on Child Welfare, in the Margaret Eaton. School, and a most 
cordial invitation is extended to the Women’s Institutes to attend. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
Gro. A. Putnam, ToRonrTOo. 
Presented at Postponed Annual Convention, February 2nd, 1919. 


It is five years last fall since we met under normal conditions to discuss the 
work of the Women’s Institutes. You will remember that it was in the fall of 1914, 
about three months after hostilities had commenced, that we outlined, or attempted 
to outline, a war-time programme. Increased production and war-time rationing 
did not receive much attention at that time, and it was not until later that the im- 
portance of co-operation among women and the importance of women’s work and 
direction was realized. You will remember that the appeal for funds to assist in 
providing a hospital ship had already been generously responded to and the Red 
Cross appeal for feathers was met most liberally. 
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The field of regular Institute activity at the last pre-war convention, in the fall 
of 1913, was very broad; to-day it is much broader, for we have not only the prob- 
lems of five years ago but added responsibilities. In reviewing the programmes of 
pre-war days, it is surprising to note the large proportion of the long list of topics 
for discussion, addresses, demonstration, and exhibits, which bear directly or in- 
directly upon the problem of the child, and now to the child problem of the nation 
has been added the land settlement plans, the re-adjustment of industry plans, the 
social problems, the church problems, of the returned soldier. Many of the good 
men that left us as men have come back as children in so far as re-establishment 
and re-education are concerned; and those who went away as boys have come back 
as men, and what different men to what they would otherwise have been, and what 
ideals they have for the betterment of civil and industrial conditions. 

We cannot get away from the child. Look over your programme. If we dis- 
cuss food—it is the child to which we give first consideration. 

If we discuss clothing—it is the child which presents the greatest problem. 

Jf we discuss health—it is the child. 

The school is, of course, all for the child. 

Medical Inspection is all for the child. 

The building problem is of little concern unless we have not only the husband 
and wife, but also the children to provide for. 

You have an unlimited field of activity from which to choose, and it is no 
small responsibility for the officers of a Branch to determine the line of activity for 
the coming months. It must be left with the officers or special committees to de- 
termine, not what might be introduced, but what portion of the great variety of 
possible work will occupy their attention in the immediate future. And if it is a 
great responsibility for the individual branch to determine upon a programme of 
action, the responsibility becomes all the greater for the district officers and for those 
who have general direction of the work. We have always aimed to base our advice and 
determine our course of action so far as Departmental activities are concerned, only 
after a careful survey of conditions and in the light of the experience and advice of 
local and district officers and lecturers and demonstrators representing the Depart- 
ment. The responsibility is greater than ever, and we realize that with the expan- 
sion of the work, which is assured, the necessity for an advisory council truly rep- 
resentative of the Institutes as a whole is greater than ever, and I trust that you 
will take action in forming such a representative council or committee, with which 
Departmental officials may consult and advise from time to time. There is much 
which the individual members of such a council may do to stimulate a greater inter- 
est in the work in general and in her own section of the Province in particular. 

The high motives which inspired the women and girls of the Institutes at the 
outbreak of war to forego the advantages of regular Institute programmes, in which 
you were so much interested and which were so dear to you, and devote your en- 
ergies and resources to patriotic effort, is the same spirit of service to the individual, 
the community and the nation, which will lead you to accept the new responsibilities, 
and shall I say the greater responsibilities. which present themselves to you as lead- 
ers in an organization which will be looked to in an ever increasing degree for guid- 
ance in those activities, and there are many of them, which must be left to combined 
action rather than individual effort. Many problems of the whole people are al- 
ready presenting themselves and will continue to develop as re-adjustment, recon- 
struction and re-establishment progress. The Women’s Institutes have become 
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known, and have gained the well deserved place which they occupy in public opin- 
ion, through being thoroughly practical and ready to do the duty next them. 

As an example, let us review what you have done along patriotic ines. During 
the Institute year 1917-18, the total contributions in cash and goods reached the 
sum of at least $850,000 and all this largely by women who, at the outbreak of war, 
were hesitating to undertake even the customary amount of regular Institute work 
because of lack of help in the country homes; but at the call of King and Country 
‘they raised in various ways an average of $28.00 per member in the one year. The 
total for the period of the war must be close to the four million mark, although it 
has been impossible to get the full returns for the earlier period of the war. 

The Institutes have not always stopped to ask whether or not the thing which 
needed attention rightfully came within their province, but if the need existed, they 
were liberal in their interpretation of responsibility, and a means of meeting it was 
sought. If the task was beyond their powers, they used their influence to get re- 
sponsible persons to act rather than to rest in inactive criticism and shirk responsi- 
bility. Sincerity, frankness and an earnest desire to help the other fellow always 
win out. The final result has usually been eminently satisfactory in your work, and 
let us in formulating plans at this Convention keep the one fact before us, that the 
Institutes have been and are for the whole people, a sort of clearing house where 
community problems, and, if necessary, the individual need, can receive that con- 
sideration which will result in the best service. 

I am, after fifteen years of close observation of the activities of the women of 
the Institutes in Ontario, a firm believer in the keen judgment of the combined de- 
liberations of a representative group of the earnest women of experience and re- 
sponsibility, as we find them in the Institutes throughout rural Ontario. The re- 
sponsibilities and resultant efficiency on the part of Institute members can be fully 
experienced only away from the centres of population. When the general manager, 
the purchasing agent, the governess, the laundress, the baker, the cook, and the gen- 
eral utility woman are combined in the one personality, and combined efficiently. 
the results are beyond what practical experience in the city or a class room can offer, 
Coming successfully through the experience of “ Manager-laborer,” as nearly all 
you women have, in the rural district, produces a womanhood of the keenest and 
sanest judgment and highest efficiency. 

All successful undertakings even in peace times are directly or indirectly 
attributable to the efforts of women, for what can man do without the comfort and 
eontentment that is only possible through efficiency in the opposite sex. The farm 
without the efficient home-maker is not a paying enterprise or a happy place of 
abode, and the success of the merchant, the artisan and the professional man de- 
pends to a large extent upon the comforts and efficiency found in the home. 

With this efficiency acknowledged, it is inconsistent to undertake community 
effort in which the whole people are concerned without the combined deliberations 
and active co-operation of both men and women. Men are coming to more highly 
appreciate women, and women are coming to value more fully than ever the busi- 
ness ability of men as they become more closely assoctated and interdependent in 
public undertakings. There is great hope in dealing effectively with the educational 
problems of Ontario in the fact that the women are going to have more to do with 
the schools from this day on. Our schools, our libraries, our community centres: 
our churches, our hospitals. our charitable institutions, our houses of refuge, health 
campaigns, and other efforts of the people for the people will show more efficiency 
when we have the united action of all concerned. 
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The Institutes have gained their enviable position not through insistent res- 
olutions, unreasonable demands and agitation, but by establishing confidence 
through keenness of judgment, saneness: of suggestion and a readiness to do their 
part in the spirit of sacrifice. 

Let us review briefly the results of Institute activities, the present situation, 
and the possibilities of the future. Those: who have been identified with the work 
from the beginning need not be reminded that in the early days the homely, every 
day problems received first and almost undivided attention. It was, of course, quite 
natural that a keen consideration and scientific study of household problems would 
ultimately lead the women to consider those problems outside of the home which 
were vital to the best family life and to healthful, wholesome community advance- 
ment. In the reports to be presented at this Convention, a very wide field beyond 
patriotic effort will be covered, including not only home making problems, but 
health matters from a community standpoint, school betterment, social hfe, en- 
couragement of the girls to make a systematic study of food problems, home nurs- 
ing, first aid, and sewing. We will let those who have done the work tell of it, ex- 
cept to summarize a few features in which Departmental workers were an im- 
portant factor. While the Department of Agriculture has a responsibility to per- 
form and while there are certain things that must be done through the central office. 
don’t forget that the success of the Institutes.depend, only in part, upon Departmen- 
tal action and Departmental support; the real success depends on what comes from 
the people themselves. : 

MepicaL INSPECTION. 


As stated on previous occasions, it never has been the intention of the Women’s 
Institute Branch to cover any considerable portion of the Province in its Medical 
Inspection campaign, but to demonstrate here and there the great need for some 
systematic plan and to gather information upon which such a plan can be based. 
We have great hopes that in the near future a practicable plan for the rural dis-’ 
tricts will be introduced. In the meantime, the Women’s Institutes Branch is ask- 
ing some of its workers with the necessary qualifications to devote a portion of their 
time to Medical Inspection work. Most lines of work cannot be made a success with- 
out creating public opinion in its favor. Knowledge as to health conditions among 
the children of the rural schools and an understanding of the methods followed in 
the work always result in creating a favorable atmosphere for the carrying on of 
the work. 

An examination merely for the purpose of informing people that their children 
are ailing is of little value in itself: to be of real value it must be followed by treat- 
ment of the ailing ones; and in a health camparan to be of greatest value the aim 
should be to prevent illness rather than wait until treatment is necessary. During 
the year 1917-18, 14,067 children were examined in 289 schools of the Province and 
the approximate percentage of defects were as follows: 


Impaired 2vision => ore eee, oe eee oe EAE ye ae AE keh ene 19% 
Deféctive “teeth (*... ae ae oe Pade ted te Begs a cmobeac rey Bh At 68% 
Diseased. fonsils ith 275k eres Eee ee ee. tae anes 33% 
Detective: Wearing cae ite wm deltas. pkesteoitersiets ee uc etan comers 10% 


An alarming condition! If you went to the Government and reported that the 
live stock of the country were affected as seriously as has been demonstrated in the 
case of the children, and asked them to spend large sums in righting conditions, 
it would not take long to get the money. - Are not the children more valuable than 
live stock ? 


oO 
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DEMONSTRATION LECTURE COURSES. 


13,000 girls and women have, during the past six years, taken advantage of the 
very liberal offer to give free courses in Home Nursing and First Aid, Domestic 
Science and Sewing. I say “free,” but there is a small fee charged for several rea- 
sons—first, to create a greater interest in the class, for it is a matter of common ob- 
servation that people usually appreciate and are most anxious to take advantage of 
that for which a charge is made, be it ever so small; second, it enables the instruc- 
tor to keep a closer check on her class and control it to a certain extent; third, to 
provide a means of covering the local expenses; fourth, to draw a larger number to 
the Institute, for non-members are required to pay 25 cents more than members, 
the extra sum entitling them to membership in the Institute for one year. 

The Institutes generally do not fully appreciate the very liberal offer which yet 
stands good to the women of the Institute. I do not recall any centre where the 
members of such a class do not fully realize the superior value of: this systematic in- 
struction as compared to any other form of effort in Institute work. It gives suffi- 
cient definite information upon one line of work to be of lasting value, and places 
the members of the class in a position to make further study and experiment. 
Even though the instruction were not of great value, the opportunity of interming- 
ling from day to day for a period of two weeks given the young girls in a rural 
district where new friendships are formed, new ideas imbibed and new ideals set up, 
fully justifies the time and expense involved. 


CANNING CENTRES. 


iii the course of the Convention, you will get information on Canning 
Centres established at Barrie, Grimsby, Guelph, Mapleton, Niagara-on-the- Lake, 
Parkhill, Stratford. The total pupal of these seven centres for the season was as 
follows: 


Pounds. 
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with a total value of $31,500.00, which was contributed to the Red Cross, mostly 
for shipment overseas. 

It has been a problem of great concern with the Department to know just how 
far to go in urging activity other than patriotic effort during the past four stren- 
uous years. We believe, however, that a fairly happy medium course has been 
followed, and interest has been maintained in the general work of the Institute to 
a sufficient extent to enable us to appeal effectively to the Institutes at this time 
for a very aggressive programme along general lines. This programme will include 
co-operation with the Department of Education in extending. Medical School In- 
spection, circulating libraries, and introducing the hot lunch coupled with instrue- 
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tion in Domestic Science in the rural schools, also with the Provincial Board of 
Health and the Department of Neglected and Dependent Children. Then of course, 
our regular programme of Demonstration-Lecture Courses, will, we expect, be con- 
siderably extended. 

At Monteith Demonstration Farm we put on a three weeks’ course last fall. 
The girls-from the surrounding districts came to this centre, where they lived for 
three weeks, and had systematic instruction given them by three of our most cap- 
able workers along the lines of Home Nursing, First Aid, Sewing and Domestic 
Science. We have a similar course of six weeks planned for. Kemptville in Hast 
Ontario. We believe that demonstration-lecture courses of two weeks each, and a 
few of these special schools, will enable the people in the rural district to get educa- 
tional opportunities somewhat approaching that which the residents of the larger 
centres of population have had for a great many years. 

In many cases, and it should be in practically all centres where a class is held, 
a Junior Women’s Institute or Girls’ Club is formed and problems of vital import- 
ance to the mothers of the future considered, with occasional lectures from doctors 
and nurses of experience. 

The lighter forms of agriculture will, we believe, be of greater interest for the 
women of the Institute from this time on. Where you have groups of girls and 
women who are interested in bee-keeping, fruit growing, poultry raising, vegetable 
gardening, ete., get the officers of the local Institute, or form a special committee, 
to make Beabett iy for assistance by way of literature and instructors in these lines. 

All Departments of the Government undertaking work in the rural districts 
are anxious to link up with the Women’s Institutes, and I am confident that no com- 
munity which desires to be in the march of progress, and is fully acquainted with 
the advantages to be derived through a local Women’s Institute, will fail to organ- 
ize. There are many groups of girls and women who have been brought together 
to undertake patriotic work and who are now looking for something attractive and 
of value to occupy their energy and time and afford a means of more closely ce- 
menting the bond which has been established through common effort. The splendid 
programme presented through the Women’s Institute should prove attractive to these 
people. Notify the Department of any such g group or Club and we shall be pleased 
to forward literature and direct or assist in organizing. 

In view of the comments that have appeared. in the press within the past few 
months, I feel it my duty to outline again the relationship of the Department of 
Acriculture to the Women’s Institutes and some of the essentials to continued suc- 
cess of this important work. The success of any organization intended for the 
whole people requires a certain amount of supervision and direction ; but if you wish 
for the best results you must allow every latitude for the Bou ODEneus of individual- 
ity. In the case of an organization such as the Women’s Institute, of the people 
and for the people, the very life of the society depends upon the development of in- 
dividuality in the members and the societies. The Government has certain service 
to offer by way of literature, lectures, demonstrations, small grants, record books, 
forms, etc., to assist in carrying-on the work. There must be some basis upon which 
this service is given, and we are always elad to have suggestions as to how the re- 
lationship between the Institutes and the Government can be made of createst 
value to the people. It is a matter of general observation that the benefits derived 
throuch the Women’s Institutes are largely the result of bringing into prominence 
local talent, the study of current literature, departmental literature, and standard 
works, the discussion of lectures delivered, and the development of business methods. 
Each branch is a law unto itself in so far as the carrying on of all local work is con- 
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cerned, The district organization likewise lias the guidance of its own activities. 
When representatives engaged by the Department of Agriculture are in attendance 
at meetings planned for through the co-operation of the Department and the local 
Institute, we insist upon all controversial and political subjects being banned. You 
can readily understand that no Government, no matter what its complexion, would 
be justified in spending public money to provide instructors when the time which 
should be devoted to instruction is taken up with controversial and debatable ques- 
tions or used for the furtherance of the interest of any party or sect. If the mem- 
bers of an organization in which all women and girls of the community are free to 
take an active part, introduce subjects which have a tendency to divide their mem- 
bers, they cannot expect permanent success. There are, as you know, certain regula- 
tions in regard to membership fees, reporting to the Department, number of meet- 
ings to be held, etc., which must be complied with in order to entitle the society 
concerned to the small grant given by the Department to assist in financing the work 
and to entitle the members to literature. The Government is the servant of the 
people, and the aim of the Institutes Branch is, in co-operation and consultation 
with representative women of the Institute, to encourage, develop and assist 10 
carrying on those lines of work which are going to be of greatest lasting benefit to 
the whole people. 

It is a mark of development and intellectual activity for citizens who have the 
franchise to make a careful study of political issues, administrations, etc., but where 
there is a likelihood of dividing the people by introducing such discussions, and the 
likelihood always exists, those interested should be advised to join an organization 
which has for its object the furtherance of the interest of some particular party, or 
policy, but to continue with the Institute for the discussion of problems in which 
the whole people are united, and these are many. 

If you will discuss party platforms and controversial questions, you should, of 
course, belong to the Institute, and also join some other organization where these 
matters can be discussed freely and frankly, but let us continue to keep the Insti- 
tutes for the whole people. (Applause) 

Tn consultation with the Provincial Committee, and its executive to be elected 
at this Convention, it is the desire of the Department to assist in formulating plans 
for a permanent provincial organization upon a definite basis. It is the intention 
of the Department to assist the people of the Institute in formulating plans for 
organization which will meet their wishes-and which may be co-ordinated with the 
efforts of the Department. 

We hear a great deal about the necessity for greater social advantages in the 
rural districts, the place of the consolidated school, provision for amusement and en- 
tertainment, including games on a larger and Sawin a scale, a system of Medical 
School Inspection for the rural districts, ete. .Governments do not usually go be- 

yond expressed public opinion in introducing legislation and providing funds for 
ie purpose of bettering those facilities which are dependent to a greater or lesser 
degree upon Government support. A judicious use of the facilities already at hand 
and united action on the part of the persons vitally concerned is to be expected be- 
fore Government action may be looked for. How many public schools in the rural 
districts and the towns and villages are utilized for the whole people to the ex- 
tent which would naturally be looked for before greater facilities will be provided. 
Why the schoolhouse should be occupied only during study hour and the parlour 
for visitor’s day only, has never yet been satisfactorily explained. The school and 
the parlour should be the living room, one for the community and the other for the 
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family. It is not always possible to utilize the school in.this way. Why not build 
a community hall if there is no public building available for use as a community 
home? Utilize what you have to best advantage and you may expect to get better 
facilities for carrying out your plans, either through local effort or Government 
assistance, or possibly both. Jf you make an effort to utilize what you have and 
are struggling under great disadvantages, and the Government is informed of the 
situation, I have no doubt but that some assistance would be given. 

Five years ago you thought you were doing all that was possible with the short- 
age of labour, and were giving all the time possible to the Institute work, but you 
have kept “The Home Fires Burning,” and in addition, raised nearly four millions 
in cash and goods for patriotic purposes during the war. If you really want some 
of the advantages already outlined and the Government will not respond, you can 
raise the money yourselves. There may be a tendency to depend too much upon 
Government direction and Government assistance in these days of re-adjustment. Is 
it not worth while to give to the girls and boys in the rural districts the education, 
home comforts, and ol adv eo which compare favorably with what many of 
them are leaving the country districts for to seek in the cities? 

If you are to attract and hold the worthy men who have come back from the 
fields of battle to take up civilian life again, it can only be through an earnest 
effort to provide attractive and helpful entertainment, amusement and instruction, 
to take the place of the close comradeship and the unceasing activity which has 
characterized the life of the soldier. The isolation of working alone in the fields 
and in the barns will be more lonely than ever for him, and his evenings and Sun- 
days must be made attractive, whether it be by literature, entertainment, sports or 
what-not. Make him one of the community and one of the family. 

Let us consider for a few moments the introduction and the extension of the 
Women’s Institutes, not only in our own Province, but throughout the Dominion 
and the British Isles. 

Ontario with her 899 branches, and some twenty girls’ Clubs or Junior Wom- 
en’s Institute branches, and over thirty thousand members (30,096,) has more 
branches and a larger membership than the rest of the Dominion put together and 
the prospects were never brighter for extension of the work to new centres and an 
increase in membership. Let us: get together for an aggressive campaign of expan- 
sion; the need was never greater or the programme more attractive. You can ap- 
proach your friends and neighbors with every confidence. 

You have had placed in your hands a suggested plan for provincial organiza- 
tion. I hope that definite action will be taken during the present convention so that 
the Department of Agriculture may have a body with authority representing the 
people, with whom to consult and advise from time to time. 

A meeting of representatives of Women’s Institutes and similar organizations 
throughout the Dominion has been called for Winnipeg about the middle of Feb- 
ruary with a view to formulating plans for closer co-operation among these organ- 
izations, and it is expected that a basis of permanent national organization will be 
decided upon. I hope that this organization will be entirely of the people, and 
that a separate committee or Council will be formed among those directly connected 
with the Departments of the Provincial Governments offering assistance to the 
societies. It appears to me that this will be the ideal form of organization, and 
when matters of mutual interest are under consideration the executive of the people’s 
organization and the committee of Government officials can confer and work 
together. 
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You are an important section, the mother of organizations which have grown to 
large proportions and which are destined to play an important part in local and na- 
tional affairs in the years to come. Let us study the situation, respond to the call, 
and co-operate with other organizations and the Governments in building better 
than we have heretofore. Let us introduce the doctrine of prevention rather than 
correction or cure; and give our children every chance and encouragment to become 
worthy citizens of a progressive, prosperous, honourable Canada. 


EVENING SESSION—FEBRUARY 4th, 1919. 


Dr. Marcaret PATTERSON, presiding. 


REPORT OF STONEY CREEK BRANCH. 


The majority here present are no doubt well aware that the Stoney Creek 
Branch of the Women’s Institutes is the “Mother” Branch, and of this we 
are very proud. 

This Branch was organized February 19th, 1897, with Mr. Erland Lee, who 
is now President of the Wentworth Board of Agriculture, in the chair. The late 
Mrs. John Hoodless, of Hamilton, to whom we are indebted for our Institute, 
addressed the meeting. There were 101 ladies present and two men. 

Miss Watson, of McDonald Institute addressed the first meeting after the 
organization meeting. The meetings at that time were held semi-monthly 
changed later to monthly—opening with the Lord’s Prayer in unison, and closing 
with the National Anthem. As soon as the Government recognized us as an 
' Institute, we became affiliated with the Farmer’s Institutes, and have worked 
jointly with them since that time. 

On February 9th, 1899, we, decided to become affiliated with the National 
Council of Women. 

On July 4th, 1901, Carluke Branch was organized. There are at present 
12 branches in South Wentworth of which we are one. 

The work was conducted in much the same order as to-day. Papers were 
written by members; addresses by doctors, delegates and others on Health and 
other important subjects were given, and the same discussed through the medium 
of a Question Box. Such topics as: The Child in Health and Disease; Proper 
Food for Children; Milk as an Agency for the Conveyance of Disease; were 
really stepping stones for School Inspection and Child Welfare of to-day. 

Reading classes were held once a month at the homes of the members. Cook- 
ing demonstrations were given; dressmaking and domestic science classes were 
organized. Concerts and garden parties were held to keep up the social spirit 
and the joint annual meeting of the Women’s and the Farmers’ Institutes, at 
which the Government delegates attended and addressed the afternoon and evening 
sessions, were also held. Supper was served by the ladies then, as now. 

The report of our work to June 1st was: 1,717 pairs socks; 205 suits pyjamas ; 
256 shirts; 125 pneumonia jackets; 12 doz. personal property bags; 36 trench 
caps. From June ist to October, 1918, 150 pairs socks; 50 suits pyjamas; 35 
day shirts, and 36 personal property bags. And now I may say we have started 
on our relief work, and the interest in it is especially gratifying. Also, we have been 
‘able to collect over $450 for the ‘benefit of different associations. 
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EXPERIENCES IN FRANCE. 


Rey. G. C. Prpgron, D.D., Toronto. 


It would be nothing short of an imposition to attempt any set address at this 
hour and after the splendid entertainment that you have had from our returned 
heroes. One could wish that you could leave the hall with not only the music 
that they have given you ringing in your ears, but the splendid spirit that they 
manifest, cheering the rest of us on to the tremendous tasks that will face us in © 
Canada in the near future. I do not think Canada has a greater asset to-day 
than the spirit of her men. If they have brought back the spirit that enabled 
them to conquer in France to their own loved land, we may be sure that no 
difficulty will be too great for us to overcome in the future. No problem is serious 
with a spirit like that to face it. 

There are several things that these men symbolize to us; one of those things 
is unlimited capacity for sacrifice for the cause at heart. It did not matter what 
they were put to do; it might be to hold the key position in a great struggle; 
it mattered not; they cared not for life or anything else when the call of duty 
was upon them. That is, after all, a nation’s greatest asset and that which enables. 
a nation to be strong. 

A young French soldier who saved the life of one of our air men was thanked 
by him; of course, his reply was, “I merely did my duty when a comrade was 
in danger.” That is the spirit with which men have gone forward. It was a 
splendid spirit of co-ordination and comradeship; they were brothers, one and all, 
wherever you found them. I rather think some of them found us just a little 
bit cold after they returned. When I was over at the front, a letter was sent from 
a mother here in Toronto asking about the fate of her boy. All she knew about 
him was that he had fallen at Hill 70. The Official Records could give her none 
of the information she wanted. She had written to his Captain, who was at that 
time in London and he sent the letter on to me. I happened to meet some of the 
men of the 29th just before they marched out. last spring to meet a threatened 
German drive, and one of the boys said to me, “I think I know that lad’s chum, 
and if I can locate him I will get you any information that is available.’ 'The 
next day he came back with this story: that in the Hill 70 show, as our boys called 
it, some of our men had rushed a certain position which they held for a short time 
and afterwards were driven back. When they were in this advanced position they 
called for volunteers to go out and rescue some wounded men who were lying 
on the field. This lad was the first to go. Before they could hear from him they 
were driven back from the position, and they never saw or heard from him again. 
I did not get the information that the mother wanted, but I tell you it was a 
grand story to write home to Toronto, that the boy whose loss she mourned, had 
given his life in that way. 

It does seem to me that that spirit of comradeship ought to be an asset in 
our Canadian life. We ought not to be as willing as we used to be to let other 
people fight on alone and never try to help them. 

A few days ago, they published a little pamphlet with this title “ What will 
the War do to Toronto?” Some of us, who live a distance from the war, think 
it does not matter how the people live or get on there; but now we are awakening 
to the fact that the interest of one section is the interest of all sections, and that 
in the interest of the whole community we cannot possibly neglect any section of 
it. Lloyd George said the other day, that if England had attended to her housing 
problem 25 years ago, she would have had a million more effective men available 
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when the war pressed most heavily upon them. Yes, we cannot neglect our slums, 
someone must suffer if we do. If the boys, as they come back, have the same 
spirit that they have shown here to-night, they will have rendered this land one 
of the greatest services that it is possible to render it. 

Just one more thought! They have taught us that we do not need to tolerate 
age-old conditions simply because they have been old. They have taken hold of the 
greatest problems of the ages and forced them to a solution quickly. We thought 
that because certain things were established, and had been established for a long 
time, we had to leave them just in that way. 

- When we looked at the papers on the armistice morning we realized that we 
had entered a new world. You could not recognize the world of to-day with the 
world we had five years ago. Wrongs that we thought would endure for centuries 
have been swept away at a stroke. That spirit that takes hold of an issue and 
forces it through, is the spirit that we need. Nothing can exist that is not 
grounded in the moral convictions of the people. JI remember some few years 
ago, a professor in the Kansas State University expressed his impatience in the 
things as they were, “ My God I am weary of waiting for the Year of Jubilee, 
I know that the cycle of time is only a moment to Thee, but the world is weary 
of waiting, will it never be time to strike? ‘The rights of men are a byword. 
The bones are not yet dust of those who broke the shackles of the slaves, and the 
shackles are not well rusted till the tyrants are forging new ones and guilty lips 
are sealed.” The boys have shown us how to strike, and we in Canada must, 
if the country is to live, take advantage of the lesson they have given us. 

One of the things that came to me was somewhat of a shock. In spite of the 
fact that they put me in uniform, I could not look at matters with a soldier’s eyes. 
I was with the men eight months, five months behind the lines in France, and 
yet I felt the embarrassment of a civilian. 

I had the pleasure of speaking with a British soldier at the same meeting | 
a few weeks ago, and he was condemning the Germans for the violation of the 
laws of war. What I noticed was the things that he tolerated. He would say, 
*“* Now this is war, we have nothing to say against that.” He had the Englishman’s 
sense of fair play, and he would not lift a finger to condemn a thing that was 
tolerated by the laws of war. What I think is, that war is the greatest crime 
of all. We have spoken of the atrocities in such a way that we leave the impression 
that if the atrocities had been less, war would have been a tolerable thing. That 
which produced such results as we saw in France is the greatest crime ever perpe- 
trated against humanity, and it is for the world to see that the men who are 
responsible answer for what they have done. 

I had a little walk one night through Souchez Valley; I started from Chateau 
De la Haie, and walked up one side of that valley through Caraucy to the Arras 
Bethune Road, and then across, and down past the valley of Ablain St. Nazaire; 
that was the walk of the evening. That entire walk would be six or seven miles, 
and it took one through the ruins of four villages, and probably into the ruins 
of the fifth. In all that valley, with one single exception, there was not a single 
wall left over four feet high. There was not a single house left standing. There 
were places where you would know what the ruins were by the mound. Here was 
a great church practically level with the ground. There was the corner where 
the crucifix had stood, and nothing but a lttle mound left. Here, on the other 
side of the valley, was another church, all the outer walls gone, except a little 
bit of the dome. Not a single tree in that valley that was not scarred and broken, 
not a single shrub that was untouched by shot and shell. 
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The ground of that whole valley was torn by shot and shell till it looked 
like an angry sea. Not a living thing in that valley. Nothing there except the 
soldiers who had come into it to do their duties: 

Here, a grave by the roadside and on it in English, “ Madam So and So, 
Murdered by the Germans,” the rest of the story not told. There, an old family 
Mausoleum torn open, and the bodies, after years of rest, thrown into the light 
of ages. 

Over on one side was the famous Lorette Ridge. You will remember, that 
in 1915 the French sent 175,000 men to take that ridge, and of the 175,000,— 
100,000 were killed. That is war, waged according to the rights of war. You 
ean turn to the left and go towards Arras, and it is a battle field all the way. 
Compare it with any other crime that you ever heard of, or can think of, and 
it makes the other crime look small. 

I was reading in a magazine the other day, the story of the depredations of 
the Dalton gang, and the Jesse James gang away back in the eighties. They 
were criminals of some magnitude, and their crimes were well worth talking 
about. These desperadoes, and many thousands like them that ever wrought 
against humanity, amount to nothing, as compared with the destruction of France 
and Belgium. The thing that we fought against, and the thing that I trust 
will be put out of the consideration of mankind for centuries, is war itself. It 
was war launched on a peaceful people that made these atrocities necessary. War 
was deliberately launched on a peaceful world by certain men who wanted to 
impose their yoke on mankind. If there is any sense of justice in the world 
to-day these men will be brought to justice. J never think of these things but 
I think of a scene described in one of Oliver Cromwell’s letters. The Ironsides 
had been victorious, but after victory, disunion crept into their ranks and their - 
influence seemed paralyzed, and the Ironsides held an all day prayer meeting to 
find out from God where they had left His path so as to cause His blessing to be 
taken away and they rose from their knees with this resolution, or this conviction: 
That God’s blessing had left them because they had failed to bring Charles 
Stewart—that man of blood—to justice. It was a great sight, the Ironsides on 
their knees asking where they had erred. It was a dark day for Crowned Criminals 
when they rose from their knees with the determination to see justice done. I 
am notegoing to say they were wise in what they did, opinions may differ about that ; 
but the central principle, that the wrong doer should answer for his wrong, still 
holds good. I cannot read the Old Testament and I cannot study human history, 
without feeling that the establishment of justice is the first obligation that rests 
upon human society. Its vindication must come before everything else. The 
nation or generation that does not bring its wrong doers to justice assumes the 
responsibility for the wrong that they have done. Neither Crown nor Coronet 
should guard the criminals of history from receiving what they deserve for that 
which they have done. (Applause.) 

A Member: That is one of the resolutions that I think we should bring 
forward. The Women’s Institutes have done so much for our boys. We think 
that if such a resolution were passed by this meeting it would have some effect. 
“That the women would not be satisfied unless full justice were done to the men 
who had caused this war.” (Applause.) 

THe CrarrmMan: I think we can trust to the men who are looking after our 
affairs over there. If you wish that can be passed on to the resolution committee. 
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MORNING SESSION, FEBRUARY 5th, 1919: 


Miss D. M. SurHErLanp, occupied the chair. 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTES. 
THEDFORD INSTITUTE. 


All of our meetings are held in our Rest Room, a place, we feel we could 
scarcely do without. This room is one of a block of buildings and is on the Main 
Street und among the business places of our town. We pay a rental of $5 a month 
for it. In it, the members of our branch meet every Thursday, to make up Red 
Cross supphes. ‘Twice a year we have social gatherings, as we feel the social part 
of our branch, a very necessary part. As Lake Huron is very convenient to us, 
we annually hold a picnic at Port Frank in July, which we thoroughly enjoy. 
Then in November, we have a social evening in our rest room, to which we again 
‘invite the husbands and families of the members. Our Secretary reads a report 
of the work done and that report has had a good effect, as it has shown to our | 
friends the work we are doing, and they know this work cannot be done without 
money. The result has been, that in many cases, it has been the means of enlarging 
many contributions to Red Cross work. 

We held teas in aid of Red Cross work until the Food Board sent restrictions. 
These we found a very sociable and satisfactory way of raising funds, realizing 
on an average, $20 at each tea. Six or eight ladies would volunteer to serve 
in their turn and provide all refreshments. 

Every Christmas, we make a gift of $2 each, to a few old ladies in our town 
who seem rather alone. 

Last Christmas, 67 pairs of socks were sent as gifts from our branch to 
boys overseas, who had enlisted from Thedford or the surrounding district. 

We put penny bags in every home in town and surrounding country, asking 
for donations of at least one cent a day. These are collected the second week of: 
every month, just previous to our regular monthly meeting. Contributions from 
these have amounted ‘to $40.00 a month. We held two concerts, one in March 
and another in May, realizing from these $116.75. 

In July we sent four crates of raspberries to Parkhill Canning Centre. 

A donation from rather a novel source was made to our branch by Miss Jean 
McIntyre, a teacher in 8. S. No. 12. She held an auction sale of handkerchiefs 
that had been left at schools, making the children repurchase their handkerchiefs, 
and realizing $4.00 from the sale. 

From the sale of old newspapers and magazines we realized $24. 

_ At our Fall Fair on October 1st, from the sale of tags we collected $52.90. 
Total value of goods forwarded to Red Cross for year ending May, 1918—$620.70. 

Q.—How many members have you? . 

A.—That year we had a membership of 52; this year 60. 

Q.—How often is the rest room open—just for the regular meetings? 

_A.—Our rest room is open any time during the summer, and then we hold 
our regular meetings and the Red Cross meetings there as well. ; 

Q.—Have you any difficulty in finding anyone to take care of the rest room? 

A.—No, we have no trouble that way. All our work is done voluntarily. 
A lady volunteers to put on the fire, and we look after the place ourselves. At 
times we have it scrubbed and cleaned out, but we attend to the sweeping and 
dusting. 

3 W.I. 
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Q.—Do the men build the fire? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Is the collection of old papers really worth the effort? We find newsprint 
at the present time is quoted at $70 to $80 a ton, but the. boys in our town 
collected about 2,400 pounds and only received $7.35 for it, and we felt that it 
was not really worth all the work. 

A.—Yes, we do feel that it is worth while. The only difficulty is the storage 
of the paper. 

A Memper: From our experience with papers, we find it quite worth while. 
We find out before hand what we are going to get for the paper, and then we 
advertise in our local papers a week or two before hand, asking everyone to have 
their papers tied up in bundles, and they will be collected on a certain day. 
The volunteers go out with their cars and collect them, and in that way we only 
have one day’s hard work. 

A Memper: We realized over $80 every time for waste paper, so I think it 
is well worth while. 


SHAKESPEARE INSTITUTE. 
Miss Brsstz ROBERTSON. 


In preparing the report of the Shakepeare Women’s Institute we find the 
main theme must be war work, although, to some extent, our regular Institute 
work has been kept up and community betterment helped wherever possible. 

Our means of raising money have been many and varied. At the beginning 
of the war, the Women’s Institute was the only organization in our community 
to take up patriotic work at once, so a canvass was made which resulted in $273.82 
cash, and a bale valued at $38.50, all of which was sent to the Canadian Red 
Cross Society at Toronto. This was followed through the winter by suppers and 
socials which netted about $57.00. 

The next year we raised $65 by entertainments, $35 by baking sales, $24.54 
by collections at meetings. Several small donations were received from members 
and friends from time to time. Toward the close of the year our Township Council 
surprised us with a grant of $25. Early in the New Year the County Council 
agreed that a portion of the money voted by them to patriotic work should be 
sent out to the several societies in the county through the Reeves of the townships. 
This money was to be used for the buying of materials to be made up into beer 
for the soldiers on active service or for the Red Cross. 

This has been continued up to the present time, and has enabled our women 
to do very much more sewing and knitting than we could have done had we to first 
find the money, then buy the goods. 

Our buying committee is composed of two women who also do the cutting 
give out the sewing, receive it when finished, and some do the packing. Most of 
our knitting is done by the knitting machine which was lent to the Institute by 
one of the members for as long as the war lasts. This has enabled us to send 
out quite a number of socks—350 pair last year. 


Our sewing is done mostly by the members at their homes, although we did 
hold some sewing meetings during the winter. 
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In 1916, we received $187.50 of County Grant money. The next year, $393.75, 
and spent for goods $396.94. 

Voluntary collections amounted to $64.65, while from entertainments we 
raised $72.60. A barrel of fruit was collected by the members and sent to the 
Spadina Military Hospital. 

Our report for 1917-18 shows: the County Grant Receipts to be $630; collec-’ 
tions $28.93; entertainments $61.28; and sale of paper $5.30 We expended on 
goods $633.51. Cash gifts to various patriotic appeals amounted to $31.82. 

Our aim in using up the county money is to double in value the actual money 
spent. Last year the cash value of the bales sent out was $185. The market 
value (a very moderate valuation) was $841.75. The last three years we have 
given our assistance to the North Easthope School Fair Association, which fair 
is conducted by the teachers and school boards as there is no county representative. 
We have given $10 towards the prize list each year, made out the prize list for 
cooking, supplied judges for same, and assisted in the refreshment booth. This 
year, we supplied the materials needed for the sewing and Se exhibits, (all 
Red Cross articles) which are returned to us after the fair. 

Our latest interest has been the Canning Centre recently established at 
Stratford. Ag soon as the circular letter reached us, a special meeting was called, 
and in two days’ time, an auto load of vegetables and apples was sent in to the 
Centre. As a means of raising funds we sold tags at our school fair, also at a 
local fall fair, which realized about $20 for the centre. 

A MeEmBER: The Shakespeare Branch is very very small, and the few women 
that are in it have been working hard to accomplish what the report has now 
stated. 

Q.—Did you appeal to the Council for this money? 

A.—Yes. First of all we appealed to the Township Council, and then the 
Reeve there brought the matter before the County Council, and they have sl eas 
us all along throughout the last three years by a county grant. 

Q.—Do I understand that they got a county grant of $600? 

A.—There was a grant of $18,000 yearly for the whole county of Perth, and 
this was divided according to the number of institutes and societies that were 
doing Red Cross work throughout the township, and that would amount to possibly 
$600 for the Shakespeare Branch each year, which would average about $75 a 
month during the last three years. 

A Memper: We, in Milverton, got $75 a month from the County Council. 


QUEENSTON INSTITUTE. | 


Mrs. C. Howarp FIsHEr. 


Just the very fact that our Institutes are undenominational is, to my mind, 
our greatest asset in building up a community spirit. We have members from all 
churches—Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, English and Presbyterian, all working 
together in perfect harmony for the common good of our community. 

When our Branch was first formed, several years ago, we met from home 
to home, but all longed for an Institute home; so we started collecting money, 
hoping to build a hall. Just at that time our School Trustees decided to put up 
a new school building, and we asked to be allowed to have rooms in their building. 
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This being finally allowed by the Government, we arranged to finish off space for 
a large hall for concerts, etc., also a room for Institute work with a kitchen 
adjoining. This school building is a memorial to Laura Secord, and is known as 
the Laura Secord Memorial School. This has all been accomplished, costing our 
Institute three thousand dollars, besides much time-and energy. The money was 
raised by solicitation among other schools, by subscription, holding concerts, teas, 
etc., a Provincial grant of five hundred. dollars and a Township grant of two 
hundred dollars. 

Our kitchen is fully equipped with a Pane Perfection Oil Stove, cooking 
utensils, and all necessary silver, dishes and table linen to set tables for fifty 
people; this part all being donated by the merchants of our district, upon the 
solicitation of one of the husbands, who constituted himself a Begging Committee 
of One to help us furnish our kitchen and dining tables. He also secured for us, 
a sewing machine and two cutting tables for our Red Cross work. 

As a house warming for our rooms, we held a very successful Bazaar and 
Chicken Supper, which netted us two hundred dollars. This building was com- 
pleted just as the war began, so the furnishing of our Institute room has been 
delayed, and all our energy has been turned to Red Cross work. 

We have not a large membership, only twenty-two members, but since our 
Institute took up the Red Cross work we have opened our Institute room every 
Thursday for an all day meeting. Ours being a rural branch, most of our members 
live some distance, so our Thursday luncheons have become something of a social 
affair, our teachers usually joining us for the luncheon hour. All of this has 
proven helpful in fostering the community spirit and interest in the Institute. 
Many times, only five or six would attend lucheon, others dropping in during 
the afternoon to leave finished work done at home and to take away garments 
to make. 

Money for Red Cross work has been allowed throughout Lincoln County by 
the County Council to all properly organized societies, so all our time and energy 
has been spent in sewing, rather than raising money. We purchased our materials 
and cut out all the garments ourselves. When completed, all is sent to the Red 
Cross Branch, St. Catharines, who forward it in large bales to Toronto,—now 
they pack direct for overseas. 

Many of our Institute members are doing Red Cross work with their church 
units, consequently, our sum total is not as large in comparison as some other 
Institutes, still, we feel our few workers have done well. 

During the past year, we have sent to St. Catharines: 146 suits of pyjamas 
162 pairs socks, 19 blue flannel dressing gowns, 234 miscellaneous articles, 64 
wash cloths, 53 towels and 55 treasure bags. 

During September, one of our members held a soldiers’ shower, from which 
we were enabled to send to the Davisville Military Hospital: 5 pairs of socks, 
2 dozen handkerchiefs, a bandage roller and seventy dollars in money. Another 
member sold roses from her garden and realized $17.75 for the Red Cross work. 
We all contributed fruit for the Canning Kitchen at Niagara-on-the-Lake during 
the fruit season and now are helping with the chicken campaign. 

We have a Girls’ Battalion who meet in our Institute room one -afternoon 
each week for work. They have undertaken the chicken collection for us. Also, 
they collected $90.70 in this district for the soldiers’ Christmas boxes, one of which 
was sent to each of the boys from our district. Just now we are making a collection 
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for the Belgian Relief. We usually make this collection each year at the Christmas 
season. 

Our regular Institute work is conducted one afternoon each month, at which 
meeting, we always try to have some interesting speaker, or a paper prepared 
and read by one of our members on some subject of particular interest. Whenever 
possible, the girls furnish the music. 

The Lincoln County District Institute had talked Medical Inspection for 
several years, it being discussed at each meeting as to ways and means, and only 
last year succeeded in having it put through for this county. Our County Council 
first allowed a grant of $200.00 to cover expenses, and later gave us a further 
grant of $80.00. 

Dr. Culver of Simcoe came through this section, making a thorough inspection. 
In our local school, at least, it produced some good results, several children having 
since then had their tonsils and adenoids removed. During the inspection one 
bright little girl could hear perfectly with one ear and not at all with the other; 
so Dr. Culver investigated more closely and discovered an obstruction. With what 
few instruments she had with her she proceeded to “ hold a clinic,” finally removing 
what appeared to be a berry, black, round, filled with seeds, which had swollen, 

completely filling the passage. Just giving that child back her proper hearing 
amply repaid us for the work we put into Medical Inspection. We are hoping 
for further work along this line in the near future. 

In_ October, we had the good fortune to have with us Mr. Leake, Chief 
Inspector of Domestic Science for the Province. Niagara-on-the-Lake Institute 
had been invited for the meeting and sent a goodly delegation. The teachers 
from Queenston and St. Davids were present, and Mr. Carefoot, our County School 

- Inspector, also came, and our work for this coming year will be in the interests 
of the school children, seeing if we cannot work out a scheme whereby they may 
have one hot dish for luncheon during the winter months. Mr. Leake was very 
patient in explaining just how it might be done, and we are hoping for very 
good results from his visit. We also have personal supervision at the noon hour. 

In connection with our school we have a fair sized library, the books having 
been contributed by members of the Institute and the et people. This will 
be added to from time to time. 


> BONNECHERE VALLEY INSTITUTE. 
Miss I. CARDIFF, 


We have not any new way of raising money except havin a booth at the fair. 

Last year we were fairly successful, netting $125. This year we did not make 
_ nearly as much. We had a sale of home-made cooking last spring, a method of 

raising money that the members considered easy. For Prisoners of War Fund 
we have a monthly collection of 10c. A box social was another means of raising 
money, but this was not favored by all members alike. 

We try to have the girls take part in the musical and literary programme. 
Prizes are being given for competitions, in plain sewing, baking, etc. 

For most effective work in the Institute, we find the best plan is to appoint 
committees, not having too many members on them. 
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In one school, through the influence of the Women’s Institutes, a drinking 
fountain has been installed and individual cups are used. 

We think the regular work can be sustained by having members prepare 
papers and having discussion and debates on matters of general interest. We find 
that we cannot always carry this out in our meetings though. 

This Institute for the last two successive years has given prizes for the 
best collection of vegetables at the Rural School Fair. In addition to this, we . 
have given prizes for singing and public speaking. 

Each ‘month, two members who generally have a message for the pupils, 
visit the schools in their section and inspect the sanitary conditions of the school. 
This is appreciated by both teacher and pupils. 


MOUNT FOREST INSTITUTE. 
Miss M. B. Kitcour. 


Quiet, steady progress has attended the efforts of this Branch during the 
year 1917-18. ‘The membership is 65, and an average of 44 members and visitors 
have attended the regular meetings. The programmes have been carefully arranged 
and varied to suit the tastes of the members who have profited, both practically 
and intellectually. The sources of revenue have been: Rent for piano, social and 
teas, and fees. The moneys raised were spent in adding to the appearance and 
convenience of some of our local buildings such as: New shades for the Opera 
House, spoons and dishes, and cash donations were given to the Agricultural 
Society. The most important work, of course, has been Red Cross work, carried 
on through grants given by the County Council of Wellington (a tax levied 
for this purpose). Amount received, $700; value of articles made, $963.17; 
value of fruit sent to Military Hospital, $50. 

The work has been carried on until the close of the year, and now, with 
altered conditions, new avenues of usefulness will be opened up. 


REPORT OF SEWING CLASSES, COLPOY’S BAY. 
Mrs. S. GiInBERT. 


Our sewing classes, both last year and this, were most successful. Our 
attendance was splendid both years, in spite of bad weather. The interest taken 
was also good, and the work among the young girls was really creditable, but as to 
methods used to get them to join the class, I can’t boast of having used any, as 
they were all so willing to take it they just came and offered their names. ~ 

We had five girls in our class this year who were not members of the Institute, 
but of course are now, so that in itself, is an advantage, as when they once 
become members they continue to join year after year. 

Just a word about our instructor. It could be truly said of her that she 
was everything one could wish for, both as an instructor and as a friend. It 
could be truly said of her “ One was better for knowing her.” She was patient, 
kind, and willing to help and explain to everyone and anyone. This, I believe is 
characteristic of all demonstrators sent out by the Department. 
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PUSLINCH WOMEN’S INSTITUTE SEWING CLASS. 


Miss JESSIE JEFFREY. 


Puslinch Branch Women’s Institute has held two very successful Sewing 
Classes, with Mrs. Woelard as instructor. 

The first class was held in January, 1917, with three matrons and thirteen 
young ladies and girls in attendance. Every pupil made for herself a cotton 
house dress, and all, with the exception of two who were absent a few days through 
sickness, made themselves “ best ” dresses, and one made a tailored skirt. 

Owing to a number being unable to attend the first class, a second one was 
held in November, 1917, and was attended by two matrons, and nine girls about 
18 or 20 years of age. Hach one made herself a house dress, six made themselves 


Sewing Class at Wellesley. 


full “‘ best ” dresses, three made tailored skirts, while two made waists—a total 
in the two classes of 27 house dresses, 20 “best” dresses, 4 tailored skirts and 
3 waists. 

The course is excellent, and any girl willing to learn could not help but be 
benefited by it. The instructor was well liked by all, and spared no pains in 
explaining and helping each one in her work, and all were more than satisfied 
with the results. 

Our method of interesting the members in the course was simply to bring 
the subject up at a meeting, read the instructions and talk the matter over, then 
ask those who would like to take the course to say so. Those who were not 
present at the meeting, we saw personally, and explained the course to them, 
also did the same to non-members, and in that way were able to get them together. 

Regarding the benefits received : 

ist. Having to learn to do the simple stitches used in sewing first, gave 
the uninitiated the fundamental principle underlying the future work. 
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2nd. Having to cut, put together and sew the garments themselves, gave the 
girls confidence in their own ability to do things, while the finished garments 
were the crowning glory of their work and testified to their ability. 

3rd. Being taught to take measurements and draft patterns ensured a con- 
tinuation of their work. 

The course has been of untold benefit to the girls, and one girl now goes 
out dressmaking and does very satisfactory work, and is engaged for weeks ahead. 

Another, now does all the sewing for her mother and eight sisters. She 
told me recently that she was getting on fine. She said she knew very little 
about sewing before she took- the course, in fact, thought she couldn’t do it. 
but now likes it and takes pride in her work, saying “ Why, I even made a silk dress 
this fall.” Another, now makes all her own and her mother’s clothes and makes 
them well. In fact, I may say, that all of them now make all their own house 
dresses and most of their other ones as well. The mothers are proud of their 
daughters’ achievements, and are loud in their praise of the course. 


Dresses made by Wellesley Class. 


% 


One of the married ladies who took the course said, that one would learn 
more in the ten lessons given, than could be learned in a whole year in a dress- 
maker’s establishment, and she had had the experience. Personally, I can endorse 
her opinion, as I had also spent several months at the “dressmaking,” and did 
not learn anything about measuring, drafting or fitting, while at the class we 
were taught all three. 


MADOC, NORTH HASTINGS, INSTITUTE. 


Madoc is a village with a population of about 1,000, surrounded by a mixed 
farming district. 

Our success has been largely due to energetic and capable officers, well sup- 
ported by a large and enthusiastic membership. 

We have 88 members, about one-half of whom are farmers’ wives. 

Our chief efforts have been expended in raising funds for all patriotic purposes. 
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It is our proud boast that we have been able, as well as willing, to respond 
to each and every call as it came to us—we have tried to keep some form of effort 
before us each month. 

In June, we entertained the Government lecturer and served a 10c. tea. 

In July, our chief effort was a musical evening with Miss Menges; proceeds, 
$71.50; also, during July and August several imitting teas were held at members’ 
homes. In August, we held a garden party on one of the lawns; proceeds, $100.18. 
For September, we had a picnic at the lake for all members with their 
husbands and friends. “Silver collection taken.” 

In October, we sold lunch boxes and ice cream on the Fair Grounds, also pins 
and pennants, as souvenirs of the fair. This brought in the sum of $144.66, 
though the weather was unfavorable. 

Our event for November was a pie social, proceeds, $66.75. 

The special effort of the year was the Christmas Bazaar, which has become 
an annual event, and although held on the stormiest day of the whole winter, 
exceeded all former efforts. We had booths for farmers’ produce, home-made 
cooking, fancy work, ice cream, fish ponds, also apron booth, each member having 
been asked to make and contribute 1 or 2 aprons. We served hot dinner and 

supper, also afternoon tea, with concert at night. ‘Total proceeds, $600.95. 
In January, we held weekly knitting teas; net proceeds, $24.40, and February 
brought us to our annual re-union and box social, which brought in the sum 
of $101.89. 

For March and April, we held a pancake tea, result, $62.80; thus making 
last year’s total $1,624.26. 

We have kept on hand a large supply of yarn for all knitters and have never 
refused a request for socks to fill out a parcel going to the trenches. Altogether 
we have sent over 2,000 pairs of socks straight to the trenches and have received 
most grateful and earnest thanks for many a parcel which arrived “just in 
time.” We have also sent many parcels of comforts to boys who have been 
reported wounded. 

For two years, we have supported two hospital cots, and as each soldier went 
away from our village and surrounding country we gave him a five dollar gold 
piece. 


ATHENS BRANCH. 


Mrs. Cuas. F. Yarss. 


At our regular monthly meetings, we appoint collectors, two for each quarter | 
of the town, who collect the promised amount the Thursday before our meeting 
when a report of the month’s work is given. 

When we wish to raise money-for regular Institute work—outside of patriotic 
work, we have a concert, usually a play put on by local talent. This part of the 
work is in the hands of a “ Dramatic Club” composed of Institute members. 

Our girls nearly all always assist in the programme, not only in the musical 
part, but also give some fine papers. They also assist in collecting the monthly 
donations. 

We have organized bands of workers in the surrounding country. These, we 
supply with work. In our village we meet every Wednesday to cut out garments 
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which are given four distributors, one in each quarter of the town. The finished 
garments are sent to one centre where they are packed. The yarn is in the hands 
of one of the members who gives it out, takes in the socks and ships them. 

Our schools are considered first class; the Public School is new and the fl 
School has been remodelled and enlarged. 

We usually keep something going in our Institute besides the patriotic work. 
We have a splendid library in our town. The librarian, who is an Institute 
member, is paid by the Institute. Five out of the nine of the Library Board are 
Institute members. 

This year, we purchased ten window boxes filled with plants for our town 
hall and we paid a man to care for them. 

Not being able to have our village school entered with the rural wehaik tote 
their fairs, we held one last year, and this year the Institute furnished seeds, 
purchased ave prizes, and gave cash prizes. The fair, which was a success, was 
under the management of the Institute. We arranged for a concert at night. 

At our last meeting our large Institute room was packed; we had grand- 
mother’s day. Every grandmother and elderly person was invited. Those who 
could not walk were brought in cars. Our programme consisted of vocal and 
instrumental music—old time music—and a paper given on “ Ancient History of 
Athens, Ont.” The old people were asked to relate incidents of their childhood. 
Refreshments were served, after which each grandmother was presented with a 
bouquet. 


RODNEY INSTITUTE. 


It has been our aim to continue regular Institute work along with patriotic 
work. We were fortunate in having a most capable President during the four 
years. The interests have been varied, the town library has been taken over—the 
books classified, and new ones added periodically. We hope to have a suitable 
and worthy juvenile section. A Horticultural Society is talked of, and a number 
are availing themselves of the garden seed offer made by the Department. 

For some years past, the Institut. has provided a bed of geraniums in the 
space in front of the Municipal Building. 

What organization has not experienced a deadlock when appointing the officers 
at the annual meeting! One of the best plans we find to overcome this is to have a 
nominating committee. It has been their aim to have every member on some 
one committee. It lightens the burden for the President and Secretary who 
formerly seemed to have all arrangements to look after. The Committees of the 
past year were: programme, social and quilt committees, a donation committee, 
cutting and packing committee, also cemetery committee who have succeeded in 
keeping the grass cut and flowers tended—at times, doing the work themselves. 

The District Officers of West Elgin are carrying on an educational campaign 
for rural Medical Inspection of Schools, and the different Institutes are working 
in their several localities. 

One of the great needs to-day is education, and the women should, and I 
_ believe will, give every support for improved methods and compulsory education 
to sixteen years of age. 

When it is asserted that 700,000 men eligible to be called under the recent 
United States draft law for military service, could neither read nor write, this is 
a startling fact in the 20th century, with all the opportunities afforded. We have 
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only to scan the situation in Russia, to-day, and see the appalling result of 
illiteracy ; where the Bolsheviki have no respect for life nor property, having, on 
November 26th, 1918, turned machine guns on the venerable and sacred cathedrals, 
churches, and chapels within the Kremlin, Moscow, accomplishing irreparable 
damage. 

In our Prairie Provinces, recent returns indicate 45,000 female and 47,000 
male illiterates over ten years of age, with 102,225 persons between the Lake of 
the Woods and the Rockies who cannot speak the English language. 

It is a pressing duty for Ontario women to interest themselves in the schools 
and lend moral and active support to all progressive measures—encouraging 
debates and social times in the rural schools, especially the community interest 
can be wonderfully fostered, and mutual uplift result. 

Humanity needs development spiritually, physically, and mentally. Let us 
all take a more active part in the church, in recreation and in the schools. 


DEMONSTRATION LECTURE COURSES. 


THE CHAIRMAN: After the report that Mr. Putnam gave us yesterday after- 
noon, I am sure we all feel the immense importance of the demonstration-lecture 
courses. After all, it has been the only way by which we have been able to get 
in touch with the girls, and I believe, in very few cases, has a Junior Women’s 
Institute been formed, without first holding a demonstration-lecture course. 

For the Domestic Science, and Home Nursing and First Aid courses, the 
fees are 25c. for members, and 50c. for non-members, which entitles them to 
membership in the Institute for the ensuing year. These fees are used in defray- 
ing any expenses in connection with the courses. If there is any money remaining 
after expenses are paid, it is placed in the Institute treasury to be used as the 
members think advisable. The same fee is also charged for the Sewing course, but 
there is an additional fee of one dollar ($1.00) per member in connection with 
this course, which is collected by the instructor and forwarded to the Department. 

I thought it would be well this morning to have some practical demonstra- 
tions, to give you an idea of a few of the things that are really taken up in our 
courses, and we are going to ask Dr. MacKenzie Smith to take charge of the 
demonstration in Home Nursing. 

Mrs. Starr: The Newmarket Branch was very much inspired by the course, 
so much so, that we have a class of 30 to take up the St. John’s Ambulance Course. 

Miss MERKLEY, Morrisburg: We wish to express our appreciation to the 
Department for the excellent course in Home Nursing. It was wonderful how 
much we were taught in the ten lessons. Apart from the instructor’s wonderful 
ability, she had a most delightful personality, and it was a pleasure to meet her. 
We had 75 at the opening of the class which increased to 95, and I am sure 
it has been a wonderful benefit to our community. 


Home NURSING. 


Dr. MacKenzie Smith then held a demonstration in the making of a bed, 
changing the sheets while the patient was in it, and bandaging wrists and ankles; 
the women of the Institutes performing the actual work, with Dr. Smith supervising. 
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During the demonstration Dr. McKenzie Smith said: In the country a great 
many people do not know how to put on a reverse bandage, and our class is taught 
not only how to do this but to take temperatures, make beds, use first-aid methods, 
and all these different things. 

In St. George, our classes were examined by the doctors who really were in 
sympathy with the work, because they know how much of a help it is for them 
in their practice if someone can put on a bandage to support a limb, take tem- 
peratures and the pulse, change shects without exposing the patient, and give the 
foot bath or a warm bath while the patient is still in bed. Many lives were saved 


Artificial Respiration. 


Transferring Helpless Patient. 


during the recent epidemic of influenza by the fact that someone in the home 
had taken the Home Nursing course and knew exactly how to look after the 
sick, because in many cases in the country they could not get a doctor. If the 
people only knew, as a whole, how discouraging it is to a doctor to go in, and 
only for one minute out of the 24 hours know the condition of his patient! If 
somebody in the home knows how to take temperatures, and how to carry out the 
directions of the doctor, the sick person certainly has a better chance to recover. 

In giving the hot foot bath, we always put our patients in blankets, and 
also in giving the hot mustard bath. The night dress is opened in the front 
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and one arm slipped out, and you gradually work down. Then the back is done 
and the other night dress is slipped on. Then the limbs are brought up (bent at 
knee), and the feet placed in a pan, and you keep adding the hot water. ‘The 
patient is in a comfortable position, and you can keep the feet in the water for 
from one-half to three-quarters of an hour. I find with delirious patients there 1s 
nothing that gives them as quick relief as the hot foot bath. 

Our pupils are all taught how to take the pulse and temperature, how to 
‘keep a chart, so that when the doctor comes in he can know what the patient’s 
temperature has been at certain hours, what he has taken in the way of food, 
the bowel movements and things like that, and the whole condition of the patient 
during his absence. JI am confident that there would not be 10 per cent. of the 
people who have taken this course who would not be able to do all these simple 
things and realize what part the skin plays in the health of the body. 


Demonstration in Bandaging. 


Q.—How much mustard do you use in the foot bath? 
A.—I usually use in a pan like that (large dish pan) two tablespoons of 
mustard. Many of our mustards are not strong enough. : 
Tur CHAIRMAN: These are some of the dresses’ that’ were made at Dundas 
just last week, and Mrs. Pirie will give us a short address on the sewing course 
there. 
SEWING. 


Mrs. Pirte: I am very pleased to have this opportunity to say a few words 
about the sewing course we had in Dundas last week. I did not have the pleasure 
of taking the entire course, but I will tell you a little about the part I did take. 
Miss McKay, the instructor, very kindly allowed me to come to her boarding 
house in the morning, and she took my measurements, and when I went to the 
class in the afternoon, my pattern was drafted ready. If I had never sewed 
up a seam in my life before, I could not possibly have made a mistake on that 
dress; she was so very explicit. I must say she did not always give me her 
reasons at the time, but I found out after, there was no doubt about the results, 
but you must have confidence in the instructor because the first two or three 
days when she is cutting patterns and materials, she cannot stop to explain 
details, but later on at the end of the course, there is a half day devoted to a 
talk on patterns, and I cannot begin to tell you the value of that talk. We were 
shown how to use the patterns drafted to make any kind of dress whatever. 
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The dress I made was a simple house dress; I was only in for two or three 
lessons, but the dress was completed, and everything about that dress I under- 
stood thoroughly. Some of the dresses mrade at the class you see here on the 
platform, and let me tell you they look just as well, or even better, on the woman 
than on the figure. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are very glad to have Mrs. Pirie with us, and to hear 
something of the sewing course at Dundas. She has said many good things about 
Miss McKay that she could also say about our other demonstrators. 

We have no actual results to show in connection with Domestic Science 
Courses, excepting possibly the canning that is just at the foot of the stairs. 
While that was done at the canning centres, instruction is given in canning, so that 
any of our members who take advantage of our Domestic Science Course, pro- 
vided they have watched closely, should be in a position to can vegetables and 
fruit, quite as well, as these are done. In addition to the outline of the course 
that was sent to you, our demonstrators are ever ready to give instruction on 
table setting and serving, on the care of the house, house decoration and house 
planning, and if they have further time, it is devoted to debating. I believe a 
class just last week had a debate: Resolved, “‘ that a Domestic Science Course is 
‘preferable to a musical training for the homemaker.” We try to make the course 
just as college-like as possible. I am going to ask the class from Thistletown, 
under the direction of Miss Gray, to stand. 

This class started with a membership of 40 and now has increased to 80. 
We make it just as.college-like as possible, and at college we always have our class ~ 
yells. (Class yell given.) 

We are now to have a discussion on District Work. You have always said 
you have not had sufficient time for discussion. We want you to make the most 
of the time allotted to you this morning. The first thing for discussion is the 
extension of work. 


EXTENSION OF THE WORK. 


Mrs. Wm. Topp, ORILLIA. 


There is a living germ in the Women’s Institute—the germ of service—of 
mutual helpfulness. Therefore, to extend the work is not merely to increase the 
membership of the Branches already organized and to add other Branches to 
them, but it is to spread that spirit of service as leaven is spread—by personal 
contact. So the District President should visit each Branch, get into sympathetic 
touch with its membership and study to make her office valuable to each Branch. 

The average District President herself, a busy woman, may say “I have no 
time for visiting,” but four years and a half of war have shown us that we always 
have time for the thing we wish to do; it simply depends on how deep the interest 
is—how broad the estimate of the possibilities in the work. 

The District President should not only visit the branches, but she should 
make of herself a link between the Branches and the Central Office: (1) By 
helping the work of the visiting delegates to her district, creating an interest 
where there is none and developing it where it languishes. (2) By encouraging 
the Branches to avail themselves of the special courses provided by the Depart- 
ment; in short, by leading them to feel themselves to be parts of a great co- 
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operative scheme “ For Home and Country.” Good business methods should be 
demonstrated by the District Secretary-Treasurer, who should be an occasional 
visitor to the Branches, and should ever be in touch with them through corre- 
Ceaneee Best results can be obtained by the thorough co-ordination of all 
the benefits proffered by the Department. We cannot afford to be narrow, or to 
confine our efforts to one line, but every line of work open to our Women’s 
Institutes should be presented in the most practical manner, that, in turn, every 
advantage may be the real possession of each Branch because understood and 
appreciated by them. 

To serve as leader, the District President must prove herself true to the 
spirit of the Institute ideal or germ of life, and loyal to all the great constructive 
agencies, which that living ‘germ of service calls into action. She can never 
lead by “knocking,” but should strive to develop in herself, and in those she 
serves, a broad-minded discrimination between constructive criticism and mere 
pointless fault-finding of things in general. 

Lastly, by every means in her power, she should foster co-operation between 
the Farmers’ Clubs and the Women’s Institutes, where both exist in a community, 
or between the men in places of authority and the Women’s Institute, where the 
latter is in a town or village community. This is our great strength as a 
Women’s organization—that there is a close community of interest between our 
aims and our work, and the interests of our Canadian men wherever they may _ 
be found. 

Mrs. BreTHour: It seems to me this paper leaves very little to be discussed. 
I feel like getting up and saying, “'Them’s my sentiments.” ~ This is my fourth 
year as District President, and I think Mrs. Todd has a very comprehensive 
idea of what the District Officer should do. Years ago, I do not think the District 
President ever thought about visiting the branches unless to meet the members at 
the Annual Convention. Now, it seems to be part of her office. I always find 
the kickers are not the doers, and we must make up our mind to take a little 
wholesome criticism, because none of us are above criticism, but we often find that 
those who criticize most do the least work. (Applause.) 

In South Brant, I find the greatest strength to have been in our committee 
meetings. South Brant is very much scattered, with very poor railway facilities. 
On the farms we are pretty busy in the summer until about October, and to have 
a committee meeting in October has been of untold strength to us. Ask the 
presidents and secretaries and anyone interested to come and lay out the work 
for the year. I find it splendid to take up some work as a district, and let the 
branches run their own little show. That seems to have worked out very well. 
As a district we have undertaken hospital work. At first the feeling was very 
cool towards our hospital work, but it has become very enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Reep: I would like to say that Mrs. Todd lives up to all her sentiments 
as expressed in that paper. She visits our Branches once and sometimes twice 
a year. If there is any difficulty in any of the Branches, her gentle presence is 
there twice during the year, and she has always succeeded in getting rid of any- 
thing of that ead 

‘Tt is a good thing to have a luncheon for the District delegates; there the 
members come in touch with one another, and when they come to the meeting 
they are ready to work in unison. 

A Memper: I am District President of West Kent, and I have found by 
having programmes printed in the beginning of the year, with the District 
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President named for a certain month for each Branch, it makes it very pleasant 
for me. We have a rest room in Chatham where we meet once in a while. 

A Memper: I would like to ask, should the District President wait for 
invitations from the Branches before visiting them? I always hesitate to suggest a 
visit from myself as it involves some little expense to the Branches. 

A Memper: Miss McKay is our District President, and at the beginning of 
the year we get our programmes out, and we have our District President invited 
twice a year. 

A Memper: How did Mrs. Brethour raise the money for her hospital work? 

Mrs. BrerHour: We ask the Branches to contribute, and we had a rummage 
sale, and a sale of home-made cooking. We have established a cot in a hospital 
in England. We had it advertised that the sale was to raise $50 for the con- 
tinuation of that cot, and we asked that the surplus be equally divided between the 
Canadian Red Cross and our hospital, but as some were not in sympathy with 
the hospital, we rescinded that motion, and had a sale for the Red Cross in 
December, and a rummage sale in May for the hospital. 

A Member: The previous speaker has presented the abstract view of the 
situation; I would like to present the concrete view as briefly as I can. I am 
sorry I am not a District Officer; our District Secretary who was to have spoken 
is ill. 

I would like to review the advance that has been made in the last few years 
in the District of South Oxford. Before the war, there were, I think, seven 
Branches in the District, and they were all doing the ordinary work of Women’s 
Institutes, that is, they were working for the betterment of the home and the 
community. Nearly all had some special work; Mount Elgin, a little roadside 
community, built a section of pavement, about a mile long, that was of great 
use to them; Tilsonburg Branch conducted a sewing class in the school, of which 
I cannot speak too highly; the results of which are seen to-day. In Burgess- 
ville, a library was started, and Norwich established a rest house for the con- 
venience of the farm women who come into the town. 

Then the war came and the work began to broaden. We thought we had been 
doing pretty good work, but we soon found there was a tremendous amount more 
to do. Each Branch became a hive of industry; socks and comforts were knitted 
for soldiers, and all kinds of war work was done. Previous to the war, the 
whole district did not raise very many hundreds of dollars per year, and in the 
last year of the war, $5,000 was raised in cash, and the goods supplied by the 
Branches amounted to as much more, so that possibly we raised about $10,000. It 
would be a pity at the present time to let this work languish in any way. I think 
the selfishness of the nation has been burned out of it, and we will rise to better 
things. In order to advance, I think that the District Officers of the Society 
ought to have a fraternal spirit, and meet the people with whom they come in 
contact ona common ground. In rural districts it is very difficult to get about, 
and it is rather a costly matter, and the funds at the disposal of the officers 
are not very great. Perhaps an improvement could be made along this line. 

We are expecting to have a great influx of soldiers’ wives, and these young 
women coming from England, Scotland and Ireland will not be very familiar with 
conditions in Canada, and life will not be very easy for them. I think a great 
work is before the Institutes to try to help these women and to give them a 
welcome. 


4 wat. 
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ADDRESS. 
Dr. Gro. C. CREELMAN, PRESIDENT, ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, GUELPH. 


I think I should have been very much disappointed had I not been invited 
to be present at this great Women’s Institute gathering. I have come to look 
upon this as one of my annual outings, a place where I can enjoy myself to the 
full, and from, which I carry away something that is going to be useful to me in 
my college work during the whole year. 

Last fall it was my privilege to be in London, England, when the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Institutes of England was being held. I was privileged 
to attend the meetings and enjoyed them very much. I was especially welcomed 
because I represented Ontario—the home of the Women’s Institute. 

In the last three years, England has made wonderful strides in Women’s 
Institute work, having organized over 900 branches. This is most wonderful 
when you think of the conservatism of England, the distinction between the 
classes, and the tendency on the part of the citizens of that country to rather 
mind their own business, and let others do the same. 

During the war, the time seemed just right for an organization of this 
kind, and with Mrs. Alfred Watt (formerly Madge Robertson, of Ontario) to 
take the lead, things have moved along very quickly indeed, and I only wish you 
could have seen the great assembly in Caxton Hall, off Victoria Street, on October 
25th and 26th last. 

One of the outstanding features of their regular meetings seemed to be that 
they had always something home-made to sell at the meetings from which the 
Institute got a percentage which was used for their general expenses. 

Toy making has become the special work of the Women’s Institutes. We 
saw some beautiful toys made by the members and they gave me some to bring 
home that you might see the result of their work. All toys had to be made out 
of scraps, and wherever a fair or agricultural exhibition. was held, the Women’s 
Institute had a booth at which they sold these toys. 

One farmer’s wife told me, that after looking after her husband and children 
and the home, she was able to make toys at night which brought her 15s. or 
$3.60 a week. 

Rabbits and ducks were more common than any other class of toys, and 
“ Cuthbert ” as he is called, was the most popular of all the rabbits. 


OBJECTS OF ‘WOMEN’S INSTITUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


These were very clearly stated at the meeting and fell under five headings :— 


(1) Stimulating Interest in Agricultural Activities. 


The meeting discussed where to get cheap pig feed and how to run a Poultry 
or Rabbit Club, and where to buy seed potatoes. 

Back of it all, however, there was a scheme for the development of Pi 
and pleasant country life. “ Rural Betterment” was the motto. 


(2) Developing Co-operative Enterprises. 


One woman said, “ We must use our hands and head together. It is cruel 
that the farmer who brings his crop to fulness and ripeness does not get his 
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full price. We must learn how things can be sold together for the benefit of our 
people, and so enable us to get a better price than if we sold alone.” 


(3) Encouraging Home and Local Industry. 


“We have bought goods ‘ Made in Germany,’” said one woman, “ until that 
country has grown rich, and used our money to buy guns with which to kill our 
men in France and Belgium.” 

“We must now do many of these things ourselves, such as toy making, jam 
making, glove making, and so forth.” 


(4) Study of Home Economies, 


It was suggested that British women use the Canadian bread mixer; that 
they make their own starch from potatoes; and that they dry their currants at 
home. | 

Since Women’s Institutes have been established, many women have learned 
to paper and paint their houses, some have learned tinkering and cobbling; in 
fact, the Institute has taught many things that the country never thought women 
could do. 


(5) Provide a Centre for Educational and Social Intercourse for all Local Activity. 


At their Institute meetings they have tea and music and entertainment. In 
getting up a programme they always try to provide :— 


Something to Hear. 
Something to See. 
Something to Do. 


This provides interest for everyone. The Old Country people use your motto: 
“For Home and Country.” ; 

The organizers or lecturers, as we call them, were very enthusiastic about 
their work, and the following are some of the sentences gleaned from their talks: 

“Do not let any section of the country feel that they are left out. As far 
as possible, see that every woman in the neighborhood is advised and consulted 
about the meeting.” 

“JT have lived and studied rural life for many years, and I know that the 
Women’s Institute movement is the only one that has touched the heart of the 
country people, and created a desire to learn. In organizing, a few facts go 
farther than much talking, so I tell them what other Institutes have done, and 
are doing, and leave it to them to go one better. If we give of our best and 
look for the best, we shall not be disappointed.” 

“The main thing is to make your hearers like you. You must feel yourself 
that you have a message to tell, feel it with all your heart, not think of your 
imperfections or yourself at all. Make each member understand that when she 
joins the Women’s Institute she becomes a member of the great Rural Sisterhood, 
not only here, but all over the world.” 

“Much can be accomplished if one only understands enough, and cares 
enough about what she is saying, and has love enough, and understanding enough, 
and faith enough in those to whom she is talking. 

“The vision of what it should be, 


The understanding that it can be, 
The faith that it shall be.” 
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“We have to-day the finest army the world has ever seen. The Generals 
trained the soldiers but the mothers trained the men.” 

“ Tnstitutes in one county and district should exchange attractive programmes 
with their members. A good programme might be taken in its entirety and 
presented as an entertainment at the neighboring Institute. We have tried it, 
and it has worked well.” 

“Until we organized Women’s Institutes we never thought of working to- 
gether as a community, now we find it such a splendid opportunity to learn that 
the glory to live is to give, not to get. 


“What we give we keep, 
What we plant we reap.” 


Taking it all in all, the Women’s Institute of England have been perhaps 
the biggest thing that has happened in country places, in that beautiful land 
of country homes—our Fatherland across the sea. 

Speaking of Mrs. Watt, one of the Lecturers said: “ Your school for Organizers 
was a revelation of beautiful thoughts and ideals directed by you into channels 
of practical usefulness. 

“ All my joy in the work of Women’s Institutes is due to you, and all that 
I can do towards the success of the movement is my tribute to you of thankfulness 
on behalf of all the dear women who live in beautiful country places into whose 
grey lives the Women’s Institute comes as a golden stream of sunshine. Love, 
sympathy, encouragement, practical education, co-operative assistance; oppor- 
tunity for the development of individual talent; social intercourse brought into 
the centre of the rural community. 

*«T see down a vista of years, a steady force gradually developing into all 
that is best and finest in the individual, each a definite and necessary part of the 
community, who in working and waiting have one common cause, the Glory of 
God and the Best of our Empire.” 

Another stated: “It is a great idea, the slow awakening of much that is 
good and beautiful, the realization of the purpose for which it was created, and 
from these splendid schemes and objects as laid down by the plan of Women’s 
Institutes, there should arise a changed and glorified country to respond to the 
love which formed it all out of nothing, but which determined each individual to 
become a part of a perfect whole.” 

Mr. Purman: It is quite in keeping, following the splendid address by Dr. 
Creelman, to give you this message from England. We have received a great many 
communications from England during the past year as to what they have done 
along Women’s Institute lines, and for many years we have received inquiries as 
to what the Women’s Institutes of Ontario are,—could they be adapted to English 
conditions? We have heard from President Creelman to-night that we have 
something to learn from English Institutes. I will give you a few quotations 
from letters received from England, most of which are from Miss Guest, one of 
the leaders for several years in the Ontario work. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
Miss Eminy GuEst. 


“Ontario Women’s Institutes have given birth to a great idea which bids 
fair to influence even wider fields than the British Empire. 

“The first Institute was started by our Mrs. Watt of British Columbia, in 
September 1915, at a little place with a big name Hamfairpwllgwyngyllgogery- 
ckwyrmdrobwlillantysiliogogogoch, Wales. 

“We are surprisingly democratic. Our Presidents and secretaries range from 
a Marchioness to a tailor’s wife, a Countess to the Cobbler’s wife. The unit in 
common is the British home. It is a beautiful and inspiring thing to see. 

“We had a delightful and successful Women’s Institute Summer School for 
two weeks at Bongar University, Wales, in July. Mrs. Lloyd George gave us 
a nice address on the closing day. I had the pleasure and honour of representing 
England (and, of course, Canada) at the first convention of the Scottish Women’s 
Institutes in June. They are closely following Ontario’s constitution, as they 
consider it still the best of any. 

“T have thought of my déar Ontario fellow workers so often this year with 
a certain happy feeling that we were co-operating closely still, though on a wider 
scale than ever before for “ Home and Country.” I hope you will give my 
greetings to the Ontario Women’s Institutes Convention, and tell them that every 
little branch that is doing good work, is an inspiration, and has helped not only 
to save, but to upbuild the Empire as well as its own community. Stoney Creek 
should put up a monument. 

“Our Conference fully partook of the great moving spirit of the times. Our 
women kept up the Women’s Institutes’ reputation which Ontario has made, for 
_ brief, pithy, straight to the point speaking. 

“The Institutes were a magnificent bit of war-winning machinery, but they 
meet an even more profound need in reconstruction. The way they learn, in 
such a short time, to strike out for essentials in life and progress, delights one. 
It has been a joy to do the work of organizing here—there is such a wealth of 
fine material in womanhood to draw upon. All it needs is to be shown how to 
get together, and to go to work. The rest of the way it will discover for itself. 

““ Another pleasing feature is the lively interest of the Colleges and Nducational 
authorities in the movement. 

“A strong resolution on co-operation with the Government scheme for State- 
aided Housing was passed unanimously at the conference. 

“The London gathering was at once very aristocratic and very democratic. 
Peeresses hob-nobbed with farmer’s wives. The speech of the conference was made 
by a Labour woman on Housing.” 

Mrs. GraHaM, Brampton: With the Superintendent’s consent, I would like 
to move that the greetings of this Convention go to our British sisters through 
Miss Guest, and that we assure them that we, as Institute Members, will take to 
our hearts the British brides who are coming to Canada. (Applause.) 
~ ‘THs CnArrman: That does not require a seconder by the way in which it 
was received, and we may declare it carried. 
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DISTRICT ANNUAL MEETING, 


Miss M. Scorr, AGINCOURT. 


A District annual meeting is one which should be of very great value to all 
the Branches in the district, and can be so arranged that each Branch will feel 
that it has a special duty to perform in making it a success. 

In East York, the Board of Directors meet a few months previous to the 
holding of their district annual, to outline a programme in which they suggest 
preparations for making Branch reports interesting, for securing speakers for the 
afternoon to deepen the interest in Institute work, and for developing the social 
side, leaving the details, such as: date of meeting, arranging of sessions so as to be 
suitable to arrival of trains and trolley cars, and the advertising, to be worked 
out by the District Executive, and the Branch where the meeting is to be held. 

The District Director is expected to report this meeting at the first Branch 
meeting, giving the Branch Secretary time for preparation. 

When final arrangements have been completed, the District Secretary notifies 
all Branch Secretaries, requesting that they appoint representatives to the District 
Annual and give the District Secretary an idea, as near as possible of the number. 
of members all told, who are likely to attend, and that the Secretary herself 
come prepared to give a brief summary of the year’s work, making her report 
as interesting as possible. 

As a District Annual is made up of the representatives and other members 
from the Branches, we find an audience eager to listen to the District President’s 
address and the District Secretary-Treasurer’s reports, and the Branch Secretary’s 
reports, and ready to adopt new ideas if they are to be of any benefit to their own 
Branches. Success for our motto, “For Home and Country,” places before us 
great opportunities, as well as great responsibilities. 

At the luncheon, the social side is a very pleasing feature. Many good ideas 
from some timid member are available at this time. | 

The afternoon session, after any unfinished business is completed, is given 
to one or two speakers, as the case may be, along with vocal and instrumental 
music. . : 

The speakers are selected with a view to deepening an interest by giving 
a broader view of work undertaken by the Institutes Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture, which we all know gives a large field in which to work, and 
one always helpful to a band of Institute workers. 

A Memper: Supposing the District extends over 30 miles, it is quite a 
difficult thing for the officers to get together, and in the County of Grey we are 
divided into three districts. In Central Grey, of which I am President, I have 
to drive 40 miles to get to our County Convention. In the County of Grey, the 
District pays the expenses, but I think it should be divided into smaller sections. 
Last fall I planned to visit so many Branches when the epidemic broke out, and 
I was detained nursing the influenza for almost a month. I think it is a very 
difficult thing for the farmer’s wife to leave her home and visit the Branches, 
and I think it ought to be done by somebody in the town who has not the care 
the farmer’s wife has. 

Miss Hayorarr: I am not a farmer’s wife, but last year when I was District 
President, I did visit my Branches, but I got into trouble because we are so 
far apart. One of our Branches is 16 miles and another one 20 miles away, 
and there is no other way of reaching them except by driving. 
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A Member: I had the honor of organizing one Girls’ Institute. We have 23 
members from 13 years of age to 22, and it is a very enthusiastic Branch. A 
meeting was held at my home last Saturday, and I would lke you to hear the 
paper that one girl gave. The girls have done a great deal of Red Cross work, 
and. I am very proud of them, even if I have not visited many of the other 
Branches. J think they ought to be able to attend to themselves, and I feel 
like looking after the young girls. 

A Memper: I have been a District President and Secretary not only as a 
farmer’s wife, but also as a town woman. Perhaps the farmer’s wife finds a 
difficulty in getting away from home, but there is no farm home going to suffer 
if you go away for a day. Your people will appreciate you so much more when 
you return. I have found that out. I believe 1 was the first District President 
that visited every Branch the first year I was in office, and some of the Branches 
which I felt needed advice, I visited twice. As District Secretary, I have visited 
every Branch, and I feel that the Branches give me such a welcome that I am 
always glad to go to them, and they seem to be glad to have me. 

I have a household to look after, but we can only live once, and perhaps we 
can pass along good to someone else, and it lifts the burden of our own household 
a little to get out and see what trouble somebody else has. Do not be afraid 
to leave your home for just one day, for it will not be gone when you get back. 

Q.—How far does your District extend? 

A.—The farthest Branch, I believe, is 24 miles. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we all feel that the time is opportune for the 
extension of our work. There were many girls’ clubs formed for the purpose of 
war work. Now they are at a loss to know just what they are going to do. 
It is up to the Women’s Institutes to see that the work is extended. Not only, must 
the District Officers feel their responsibility in this regard, but the Branches 
also. 


GIRLS’ WORK. 


Miss K. F. McIntosH, BRAMPToN. 


We have just a few minutes in which to speak to you of this feature of our 
work. Girlhood is the state of budding womanhood—“ Standing with reluctant 
feet where the brook and river meet.” We are beginning to realize these days 
the importance of woman’s work; she has come more prominently to the front, 
during the war, than ever before. That high sense of honor which has existed 
among good men is being introduced to a greater extent among women. We 
must eliminate the little, mean, petty things that have sometimes characterized 
women, especially, in work among girls, must this be so. Set such high ideals 
before them that they will be big enough to overlook such things. : 

This is a day of organization. We should get the girls interested in organiza- 
tions that count, teaching them that the highest thing in the world is love and 
service. We have realized that more than ever before during the last four years. 
Having the girls realize that, they learn that the highest service they can render 
is for home and country. ° 

Young womanhood has the joy of youth and we need to incorporate this in our 
older organizations. Let the older women catch the joy of living and the beauty 
of life girls can bring to the Institute by the influence of contact. We are part 
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of all we’ve met and known. The call of normal womanhood is for home and 
motherhood. For so many of us now that can never be; our dreams are different 
now. It is not just from the fact that our men have been taken away, our dreams 
have gone with them. We must counteract that by helping the girls to work for 
others, to realize that only in service is the balm that can heal. Service is simply 
love in action. To give ourselves to universal motherhood is after all only the 
giving of ourselves to others in numbers, where we would, under other conditions, 
have given ourselves to the few in a home life. 

Perhaps you would allow me to speak of some work we have been doing in 
Peel County. Through the effort of the late Mr. J. W. Stark, of Brampton, Home 
Demonstration work was begun last April. Although some 1,550 demonstrators 
are working in the States, this is the first time it was ever tried out in Canada. 
The idea standing back of it was to have a woman representative who would 
render to women, girls and children the same service to be rendered by the 
Agricultural Representative to men and boys. Previously, Demonstration Short 
Courses had been held throughout the county and during each, a Junior Women’s 
Institute was organized. A great deal of our effort was directed to the girls. We 
have now five Junior Women’s Institutes and a Girls’ Club, one just recently 
organized. Last summer we organized a Canning Team in each Junior organization. 
Four girls in each team were trained in différent methods of canning and at 
the County Fair a Canning Competition was held in the Department of Agri- 
culture tent, the five teams competing closely. A practice had been held with the 
instructor each one of the seven weeks preceding, some of the teams meeting 
oftener. We can safely say, thousands of people visited the tent that day at 
Brampton. The idea standing back of it was education and conservation. One 
would be surprised to find out how few women do canning. Preserving is an 
ancient art, but canning, especially of vegetables, had scarcely entered the minds 
of a great number. By getting the girls enthusiastic over it, the women became 
enthusiastic. At the Competition many questions were asked, the influence spread- 
ing to each one with whom the girls came in contact. Short Courses have been 
carried on most successfully under the auspices of either Women’s or Junior 
Institutes. Mr. Putnam and Miss Sutherland have been exceedingly good to us 
in the matter of giving instructors and we wish to thank them for it. Already 
this year, we have completed one in Home Nursing and First Aid, one in Food 
Values and Cooking. Two others in Home Nursing and First Aid are arranged for 
to begin next Monday. Full preparations were made for a Physical Culture 
Course, but it was postponed indefinitely on account of the influenza epidemic. 
Just here, I should like to urge all to take advantage of Short Courses offered by 
the Department. 

One other effective means of reaching the girl is through mothers’ classes. 
Patterns for making of infants’ layettes were loaned by the Provincial Board 
of Health. A common laundry basket was prepared to serve as the only cradle 
a baby needs. Garments were all simple and could be made by any mother. 
The child is our greatest asset. By interesting the girl in the child—she is 
interested—by teaching her the proper care of the child in every detail, the value 
of this work goes ringing down the ages, one generation passing it on to the next. 
That our classes were interested was plainly evident, when every few days we were 
asked for patterns. 

There are so many things we might tell, but we will only give you one little 
message from our Short Course at Palgrave. We ran Agricultural and Home 
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Economics classes concurrently for one month. Our work with the girls was 
most interesting, a most kindly spirit existing among the members. We decided 
to choose a class motto; several were suggested for discussion, but the one finally 
decided on, was “carry on.” (Applause.) 

Perhaps you will allow me to close with the little quotation we gave the 
Palgrave class as a closing message: 


THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN FROM THE SANSKRIT. 


For yesterday is but a dream, 
And to-morrow is only a vision. 
To-day alone is ours; 
But each to-day well lived 
Makes every yesterday a dream of happiness, 
And each to-morrow a vision of hope, 
Live well this day, 
Such is the salutation of the Dawn. 


HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Pror. C. B. Sissons, SECRETARY, ONTARIO Housina COMMITTEE, TORONTO. 


The question of housing is a very broad question indeed, and I am not going 
to endeavor this morning to discuss the question in all its phases. I am going 
to confine myself pretty largely to some problems which arise, and some suggestions 
which may be made, in connection with housing in the country—rural housing. 

First of all, I would like to suggest that for the purpose of our discussion, 
a distinction should be made between the word “house” and the word “ home.” 
Personally, I am much less interested in houses than in homes. The important 
thing is not to build houses; the important thing is to make proper and helpful 
home conditions a possibility in this country, both in the rural parts and in the 
urban parts. 

A house may be merely a shelter. What is perhaps even worse than that, 
a house may be merely a dreary workshop. A home is something more than a 
shelter, something more than a dreary workshop. It is a place where work and 
leisure are combined in due and just proportions. J am not sure that a great 
amount of leisure is greatly to be desired; I am convinced that while leisure 
is very important for the housewife, it is even more important that she have 
plenty of work to do. The home should be a place where work is done—done 
in the most pleasant and agreeable surroundings, but done somewhat continuously. 
In addition to pleasant facilities for work, you should also have facilities for — 
leisure for the enjoyment of the spare hours of life. And it is with that in 
view, with the idea of the home rather than the house, that we approach the 
housing problem in rural Ontario. 

I wish to say a word with regard to what the Ontario Housing Committee, 
of which I happen to be Secretary, has undertaken to do in connection with 
rural housing. Before arriving at any conclusion, we thought it necessary to 
find out other people’s views on this matter. We sent a circular to the Agri- 
cultural Representatives in the various counties and districts of the Province. 
The circular asked them to estimate the proportion of farms which had satisfactory 
cottages for hired help, and, also, to make suggestions as to the best means of 
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encouraging the building of houses for hired help, or any other suggestions which 
they might care to offer. 

The Ontario Housing Committee is particularly concerned in the cities with 
what is known as. industrial housing, and the counterpart of that in the country 
is the farm laborer’s cottage. We received replies from all, or practically all, of the 
agricultural representatives, and these replies were most interesting. They 
showed that the greatest difficulty existed as to the extent to which laborer’s 


cottages were used in various parts of Ontario. In a district hike Algoma you — 


would not expect any, but the representative from there, stated, he knew of two 
men who had cottages or houses for their hired man. In the County of Bruce, 
which has sent so many settlers to Western Canada, there are very few cottages 
for hired help. In Dundas, on the other hand, you will find about 7.5 per cent. 
of the farms have cottages, according to a survey made by the Commission on 
Conservation. In Dufferin, there are very few cottages, but in Northumberland 
there are a great many. The Agricultural Representative of Northumberland 
County was very energetic, and he undertook to make a little survey of one of 


the southern townships of the county, namely, Murray Township, and he found 


there were no less than 159 farms out of 826 which had a second house for hired 
help in that township. 

In Prince Edward County, which probably holds the record of all the counties, 
there are some 25 per cent. of the farms that have cottages for their hired help. 

In Simcoe, the county of which I happen to be a native, I am sorry to say 
there are not very many farmers who have cottages for their hired man. The 
thing varies a great deal in different parts of the Province, and I should like 
to have the time and opportunity of trying to discover just why the situation 
does vary so much. 

I should like to read one or two extracts from the letters received from the 
Agricultural Representatives, without mentioning any names. 

One man says: “I am glad to know by your letter that an effort is being 
made to assist in the building of tenant houses on the farm. This is one of the 
greatest needs in this country towards solving the labor problem. - Any man, 
who has a house for his hired help, has experienced little difficulty in securing 
help, while the farmers depending on single men have a great deal of difficulty 
in securing reliable men.” 

Another representative states: “ Farming would be a much more attractive 
vocation if the rewards obtained from it were sufficient to warrant the farmer 
in, employing help to do the greater part of the actual work, permitting him to 
give his time to the supervision of his farm and looking after the business inci- 
dental to it, adding his own labor at those seasons when the rush of work is 
greatest; in other words, employing by the year such help as can be kept in 
constant employment during the day, and every work day of the 12 months. 
Unfortunately, experience has taught us, that the average farmer, beginning his 
operations with limited capital, finds, to be successful, he must perform with his own 
hands all the work he possibly can, calling to his assistance employed help only at 
those seasons when he is unable to-do all of it himself. Under these conditions 
the farmer has labored from early until late, giving a regrettably small amount 
of time or thought to planning or the supervision of ,his own business affairs. 
He has employed help for limited periods only, and for that reason has preferred 
unmarried men, in that they can be taken into empoyment for short periods 
without the inconvenience incidental to employing married men. In a great 
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many cases, the farmer’s wife is willing and anxious to assist towards the end 
of a satisfactory financial balance in the farm affairs, even to the extent of fore- 
going her personal preference and convenience in the matter of having a man 
board in the house.” | 

“Tt is regrettable, and yet, I know of no single farm in Ontario which 1s 
carried on as a business enterprise with a paid manager and paid labor which is 
returning satisfactory dividends, excepting, those farms, which are making a 
specialty of choice and exceedingly high priced live stock or such commodities that 
are not sold on the consumers’ market, but to stock breeders. Profits from farms 
obtained in this way are not indicative of profits on the ordinary farm.” 

That is a very interesting discussion on the whole point. 

-In addition to sending circulars to the agricultural representatives, we sent 
a number of letters to farmers whom we were informed had cottages for hired 
men, and we asked them a number of questions. Here are some of the questions 
we asked: , 

1. The effect on the securing of satisfactory labor by having a comfortable 
house for farm help. 

2. The number of rooms which such a house should contain. 

3. The practicability of installing in such house, modern conveniences which 
usually are enjoyed by city laborers. 

4. The advisability of having the house on the farm rather than in a neigh- 
boring village or at the cross roads. 

5. The size of farm which could afford to maintain a house for hired help. 

6. The attitude of the farmer’s wife on the question. 

We received a number of most interesting replies, which I will endeavour 
to sum up. In regard to the first question, all the farmers who answered, except 
two, were quite definite in their statement on that point. Two did not think it 
made much difference whether you had a cottage or not in these days, but the 
rest said that the having of a cottage was undoubtedly of great assistance in 
securing a desirable supply of labor for the farm. I do not know whether this 
would have been the opinion of those who did not reply, but at any rate they all had 
a chance to state their view. 

In regard to the number of rooms which such a house should contain, there 
was a great difference of opinion, but ‘the general view seemed to be that 
the number of rooms should not be great. I am just going to digress on this 
point, to state, that I think the same thing is true of the farmer’s house, that the 
number of rooms in our farm houses is frequently much too great. All over this 
country there are houses which are being built, for some reason or other, too large - 
for comfortable and convenient housekeeping. (Applause.) 

There is a great deal to be said for a fairly small and compact house. A 
great many people thought these cottages should not be too large—five or six 
rooms would be about the average opinion of the size. 

On the practicability of installing modern conveniences, of course, I knew what 
answer would come to that question, that it was not practicable ; that the laborer’s 
cottage should not have more conveniences than the farmers had themselves, and 
-yery few farmers found it possible to install modern conveniences. I am going 
to prophesy, that within the next few years you will see, throughout the farm houses 
of this Province, a pretty general installation of modern conveniences. (Applause.) 
There is no reason why they should not be installed in the farm houses, and if 
they are installed in the farm houses, in some cases it will be possible to have 
them in the cottages. 
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On the fourth question, as to the advisability of having the house on the farm, 
rather than in a neighbouring village, or at the cross roads, the opinions were, 
with one exception, unanimous that the laborer’s cottage should be on the farm 
near his work. The one exception was from a man I know very well, and he said that 
it was an open question. I talked with a good many more men than answered 
the letters, and I had one or two tell me in conversation, that there were sometimes 
domestic incidents on the farm concerned with children and chickens and such 
things which really made out a case, to a certain extent, for having the house off 
the farm and at the cross roads. (Applause.) But no doubt in the case of a 
stock farm it is necessary that the laborer’s cottage should be on the farm or 
conyenient to it. 

The question with regard’to the size of farm which could afford to maintain 
a house for hired help was rather foolish in some ways, because the productivity 
of farms under different styles of cultivation varies so greatly, but I wanted 
to get the opinion of the farmers as to whether a 100 acre farm was large enough 
to make desirable the building of a laborer’s cottage. I was inclined to think a 
100 acre farm was rather small, that perhaps 150 acres would be nearer the size 
for a laborer’s cottage, but I was surprised at the number of farmers who said 
a 100 acre ordinary mixed farm was quite large enough to maintain the two 
houses. Some said 150 acres, and some pointed out, that on a fruit farm, you 
could support the two houses with much less than 100 acres. 

The attitude of the farmer’s wife to the question—you will be curious to 
know what answers came in to that. There was an absolute unanimity on this 
point, that from the standpoint of the farmer’s wife it was highly desirable that 
laborers should be housed in a separate house. Of course, as the District Repre- 
sentative pointed out in the letter I have read, there are many women who are 
prepared to go to the inconvenience of boarding a hired man in order to help 
out with the revenue of the farm, and I feel sure it is still necessary in many 
cases to have a single man on many farms, and consequently, we should not urge 
on every farm that a laborer’s cottage should be built. 

But the evidence to hand is, that the number of laborer’s cottages might be 
increased in rural Ontario with great advantage to agriculture. 

I have just three suggestions to make for your consideration: first, that the 
farm house can be made more like a home if it is made somewhat smaller than 
has been the practice in certain districts. Many of our houses are too much 
like barracks. I recall how our own house on the farm in North Simcoe was 
burned down, and how, for two or three months, we had to live in a cottage which, 
even at that time, my father had built for his hired man. We three children 
and my parents lived in that four-roomed cottage, and I do not recall any healthier 
or happier time in my whole childhood. 

The second suggestion is the installing of modern conveniences wherever 
it is possible. 

And third, getting rid of the hired help in the home and building laborer’s 
cottages wherever it is financially possible to do so. The farmer should decide 
as to whether it is better for him to make a little more money and board his hired 
help, or to make a little less money and build a cottage for his hired help; and 
I think if he faces that problem squarely and has the assistance of his wife in 
solving it, he will quite frequently arrive at the conclusion, that it is better to 
make a little less money, and to have a little more comfort, than to make a little 
more money and have a little less comfort by having the hired help in the home. 
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I am just going to leave one problem with you, and that is the question: 
whether the supplying of cottages naturally precedes the securing of satisfactory 
help, or whether the making available of satisfactory help naturally precedes the 
building of cottages. 

Mrs. BrerHour: I have lived on a stock farm for nearly 25 years. We 
started with one hired boy, then a man, and then a boy and a man, and then with 
three men the year around, and with nine or ten or eleven in the fall, and we 
really felt our life was hardly worth living and our home was not our own. So 
we started with one cottage and secured a very good man, one we had had in the 
house for five years, and afterwards for four years in the cottage. Then we built 
another cottage. It takes money to build these, but if people do without fur coats 
and automobiles, you can have them. Since we have had the cottages we really 
have had very little trouble in getting good hired men. 


FINANCING THE DISTRICT. 
Mrs. Hospsperuin, Port Crepit. 


IntrRopuction: The subject of “ Financing the Institute ” is of special interest 
to a district auditor. The financial phase might be dealt with under four divisions: 
1. Federal.—For we hope for a national organization which will need funds. 

2. Provincial—wWhich organization we are expecting in this Convention. 

3. District—Which is managing to carry on with very limited funds. 

4, Branch—wWhich owing to the very meagre grant of $3 has to be carried 
on by voluntary effort, the need for which has proved to be one of the chief factors 
in developing local initiative. 

The division I have chosen for financial consideration in my limited time, 
is the district. 

IntustraTIon: There is no means of co-ordinating the sub-sections of any 
district more potent than working together to raise funds for a common object. 
We found this truth substantially verified in Peel County last spring, when we 
resolved at our County Convention to work, as a unit, for the Navy. We decided 
to hold a Garden Fete, and an analysis of our methods may be of some help to 
others. 

Having first been unanimous in the objective, our next step was the assembling 
of the district officers at a round-table luncheon held at my house, for a two-fold 
purpose: first, of acquainting the workers with the possibility of our grounds, 
and secondly, of further rousing their zeal by the enthusiasm and personal ex- 
perience of selected speakers. 

Organization was then immediately proceeded with, while emotion and ardor for 
work ran high, which made the formation of sub-committees a comparatively easy 
matter. One very important point to note is the need of appointing suitable heads 
of departments, and especially a suitable chief. The head of the organization 
must always be on call to her sub-heads, with help or encouragement as the case 
may require, always tactful, helpful and resourceful. * 

Possibly the most important of the sub-committees, is that of Publicity, which 
has the great work of “ Noising the event broadcast ” throughout all the surrounding 
districts. This we did by sending attractive, large display posters, and small 
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dodgers, and some very distinctive motor cards, to all the towns and villages of 
our own county, and many to nearby counties as well. We also had small notices 
and large displays in our various newspapers, and large streamers across the high- 
way to attract the general attention. But the greatest of all ways of advertising 
is the early and strenuous selling of admission tickets by everyone. In connection 
with publicity, we must not overlook the issuing of a “ Programme of Events,” 
in which advertising space is sold to merchants, with great benefit to the merchant 
and considerable profit to the event. 

THe REFRESHMENT CoMMITTEE Served a delicious high tea on the Cafeteria 
plan, which gives a prompt service with a minimum of time and labor, and 
eliminates waste. Of course, the usual refreshment booths were stationed at several 
convenient points in the grounds. | 

Tur AMUSEMENT COMMITTEE provided many interesting events for old and 
young, men and women, boys and girls. Everyone was aieeed and made 
happy, and the Fete made money in proportion. 

One innovation which we found helpful was the Cashier's Tent. Hore, we 
sold strips of 5 cent vouchers, which were used as cash at the different booths, 
and thus did away with the old worry of making change. 

We cannot emphasize too much the wonderful co-operation we had from our 
men and the great help we received from them. Necessarily, women must engineer 
a women’s event, but the greatest results are always obtained from a united effort. 
Our men were most generous of their time and energy, and were especially useful 
in the counting of the day’s proceeds. It was no small task, as we took in about 
$2,700 on the grounds, which we turned over to bank clerks, whom we escorted 
to the bank, and in this way, knew that our earnings were safe. 

Our accounting was found almost accurate when checked by an auditor. This is 
always a wise procedure in the handling of public funds. 

DECENTRALIZING OF Funps: Our total clear proceeds were a little better 
than $3,000, but the whole amount had necessarily to be turned over to its original 
destination—the Navy, which left our district funds no richer than before. Is the 
time not ripe now, for some slight decentralizing of Institute funds? Should not 
each district: have placed at its disposal a small percentage of the central funds, 
possibly in proportion to its membership, which would decidedly make for a . 
higher efficiency in the district work, by making it possible for district presidents 
to tour their territory and co-ordinate their branches? Under the present order, 
unless the President uses her personal funds, she must do some of the county busi- 
ness by correspondence, which is very far from being effective, and sometimes a 
highly suitable woman is prevented from holding office through lack of funds. 

SuacEstions: I would like to make some suggestions for definite propaganda 
which might be taken up with some profit. 

1. We might have life members in the district—interest only to be used. 

2. We aie have a government bonus to the district. 

3. I have heard it mentioned that some alternative use of ne funds used 
to send out a speaker to the June meetings might be allowed, where a speaker is not 
desired, perhaps on account of not being able to get suitably attended meetings. 

4. It is well-known that many co-operative district enterprises are starved 
for lack of funds. As the country fills up, the future development of rural 
community life will depend, to a great extent, on the activities of the W. I. 
districts, which can only work out their objects by having district funds sub- 
stantially augmented from the Government appropriations available. 
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Conciusion: Surely if these last four years have demonstrated anything, 
they have shown conclusively that the rural women of Ontario are eminently 
capable of administering any moneys entrusted to them. 


AFTERNOON SESSION.—FEBRUARY 5th. 


Mrs. G. T. Woop occupied the Chair. 

THE CHarrMAN: I bring the greetings from North Brant Institute. Before 
proceeding with the programme this afternoon, there is one thought that I would 
like to leave with the delegates, and that is—Br Kinp. I think it is Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox who says: 

So many gods, 
So many creeds, 
So many ways that wind and wind, 


When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs. 


Those of you who observe at all closely, know, that it is not so many things 
that count in life that makes it a success; it is not being able to make a grand 
speech, or being able to write a book, but it is the quality of our daily life. And 
we, in the Institute, must keep high ideals before us and before the other members. 


As you go along the way, question not but love and labour, 
Until the goal is won, help every needy neighbour, 

Seeking help from none. 

Life is mostly froth and bubble, 

Two things shine out like the sun, 

Kindness in another’s trouble, courage in your own. 


HOW THE PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY DISTRICT INSTITUTE HOLDS 
ITS ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mrs. W. R. Munro, District SECRETARY. 


Early in April we mail notices to the District President, Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and District Director for each Branch with the statement— 
“ A meeting will be held to plan our District Annual Conference to be held in June. 
Please attend or send a substitute to report to your Branch.” 

We meet—decide on a Saturday always; choose a date; a centrally located 
place to meet; to hold two sessions—one business session at 10 o’clock, and pro- 
gramme and public session at 2 p.m. We arrange for luncheon, either given by 
the local Institute where meeting is held, or with some patriotic sister society 
to serve us at a nominal fee. We appoint a programme committee to secure one 
speaker for a good address on a practical topic, and ask each branch to provide 
one item,—music, reading, report of some really good work or some new phase 
of work taken by them. Thus the programme is taken care of. Sometimes we 
get out printed programmes. We advertise our meeting thoroughly by branches 
and in local papers. 

Some afternoon speakers and subjects :— 

Dr. LightHati: “ Preparedness.” 
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Lawyer Youna: “Parliamentary Rules for Institutes.” 

InsPEcTOR BENson: “ Co-operation with the Schools.” The day comes and 
the morning session is the really important one for Institute members. We 
officers emphasize punctuality and promptness in order to get a great amount 
of work done in a little time. Ever since taking the office of District Secretary 
I have tried to prepare fully for it, and have worked out a good plan with my 
reports. Our President, Mrs. W. R. Browne, follows this order :— 


1—President’s address. 

2—Reading minutes. 

3—Presenting and reading petitions. 
4—Reading communications. 
5—Reading reports of committees. 
6—Secretary’s report. 

7—Unfinished business. 


We take up all business in its regular order, unless by a majority vote it is 
willed otherwise. 

8. Questions answered on year’s work, then the work is completed by the 
Secretary calling the Roll. 

This I worked out myself and it answers its purpose well—I have a sheet 
ruled and filled in correctly under the following heads :— 


| 
Name of jOther Repre- 
Name of ae | Name of Name of rains : 
Institute Membership | No. of Votes President Secretary Sheen io eaae 
| 
Picton eeu «eas 61 5 | Mrs. Killop | Mrs. North | Mrs. Smith | Mrs. Clapp 
Mrs. Collier 


From this, the President reads the District Directors’ names and they are 
duly elected by the Convention, and thus by this we know: 

1. Those entitled to vote; if their fees are paid in. 

2. The number of votes cast—we declare that the majority vote elects. 

The number of votes each candidate receives is never read out by our 
scrutineers. The President and Secretary vacate the chairs, and the representatives 
proceed to nominate a President and Secretary (pro-tem) and scrutineers (not 
voters). Officers are elected in a business-like way, and the new President assumes 
her office, makes a few remarks and we adjourn promptly at 12 o’clock, as our 
programme states—10 to 12 o’clock. | 

Officers we elect are President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Secretary-Treasurer and 2 Auditors from Roll, not District Directors. 

Luncheon—12 until 2 o’clock. 

Then the programme session is opened by the President elect. Fortunately for 
us we have been able to keep our Presidents for a number of years, especially 
while so much war work was on. 

Any unfinished business is taken up. Questions are submitted by members 
and answere#. 

Our afternoon speaker is given half an hour, and then the other items from 
the Branches are given. We get good results from letting each Branch give what 
it thinks best,—readings, recitations, reports, music, etc. We appreciate and derive 
great benefit from our district annual meeting. 
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PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 1918 REPORT—MAY 31st. 


BEATE Sata ean ete reet ire ee UR ay cones Ms ee Sosa EE Caan yeu Maa eo 786 
Meetings (not counting Red Cross meetings attendance) ..... ee eRe 140 
Attendance (not counting Red Cross meetings attendance) .......... 2,994 
BREN by Shc eag Gare AR 8 ARS ga AEM oa Re aria ae OSES ANE Bete er ear ee 113 
FGCU SOR Se IM ECLIN AG sesde nee carte ee hie cae or rae Re ean aoe’ PPR as waa yeip atenene Nee 340 
RE RSSEMNI NSLS etic oer t caety om eet et ARNON CEASA, MM ake Sea late wi Mi a kN tae ia, Ge $10,100 72 
FOUL DOSE FOCeI Dice: sect gone bat rh res MNT Hares Dien ciate! otuve. « 9,786 17 
SO ee OU ee fiae Soe eras acer ae Ree ee See eae is shee, Be aee Maus eats Ree 9,811 pairs 


Goods valued at $6,408.15 sent overseas. 


And this year’s report will be much more when the Reports come in in May, 
as membership, cash, and work have increased very much. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


ist—President’s address. 
2nd—Reading minutes. 
3rd—Presenting and reading petitions, 
4th—Reading communications. 
5th—Reading reports of committees. 
6th—Unfinished business. 

7th—New business. 


All business shall be taken up in its regular order, unless by a majority vote 
it is willed otherwise. 


STANDING RULES. 


That in all proceedings in the meetin Oe the following rules and reg ulations 
ro) S 5 =] 
shall be observed : 


1. The members of the meeting shall not leave their places on adjournment, until 
the President, or other presiding officer, leaves the chair. 

2. That. the President and the Chairman shall preserve order and decorum, and 
decide questions of order—subject to an appeal to the members. 

3. That every member, previous to her speaking on any question or motion, shall rise 
from her seat and address herself to the President or Chairman. 

4, That every member, who shall be present when any motion is put, shall vote 
thereon, unless she be interested in a pecuniary way. 

5. That no member shall speak beside the question in debate, nor shall she use 
unseemly, unmannerly, or indecent language against the proceedings of the meeting, or 
against any member thereof. 

6. That in the proceedings in the meeting (as well when the President or presiding 
officer is in the chair as in the committee of the whole) every amendment submitted 
shall be decided upon or withdrawn before the main question is put to vote. Only one 
amendment shall be allowed to be an amendment, and any amendment more than the 
one must be to the main question. 

7. That when two or more members shall rise at the same time, the President or 
presiding officer shall name the member who shall speak first—subject to an appeal 
to the members present. 

8. That a member called to order shall sit down until the question of order is 
decided by the President or presiding officer. 

9. That no member, except the mover (who shall be permitted to reply) shall speak 
more than twice on the same question without leave of the members present. 

10. That whenever it shall be moved and carried that the members go into com- 
mittee of the whole, the President or presiding officer shall leave the chair and appoint 
a chairman, who shall appoint a secretary to report the proceedings of the committee. 
The rules of the association shall be observed, except the rule relating to limiting the 
number of times of speaking. 

11. That the motion in committee of the whole to rise and report the question 
shall always be in order, and decided without debate. 

12. That no motion, except for an adjournment, or reception of reports and peti- 
tions, shall be debated, or put, unless the same be seconded. And every such motion’ 


Pro Ts 
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must be read by the member standing in her place, and then put by the President or 
other presiding officer when it shall be deemed to be in possession of the meeting, but 
may be withdrawn at any time before amendment or final putting by consent of the 


members present. 
13. That when a question is under debate no motion shall be received unless— 


1lst—To amend. 
2nd—To lay on the table. 
3rd—To postpone. 
4th—To adjourn. 


14. That the previous question, until it is decided, shall preclude all amendments. 
and debate of the main question, and shall be put in the following words:—Shall the 
main question be now put? 

15. That after any question is finally put by the President or presiding officer, no 
member shall speak to the question, nor shall any other motion be made until after the 
result is declared; and the decision of the President or presiding officer, as to whether 
the question has been finally put, shall be conclusive. 

16. That no member shall speak to any motion until it is put by the President or 
other presiding officer, except the introducer. 

17. That a motion to adjourn shall always be in order, except— 

1lst—When a member is in possession of the floor. 

2nd—When the yeas and nays are being called. 

3rd—When the members are voting. 

4th—When the adjournment was the last preceding motion. 
5th—When it has been decided to take up the previous question. 

A motion to adjourn simply is not a debatable question, but a motion to adjourn te 
a given time may be and is open to debate. 

18. That when a motion has once been made, and carried in the affirmative, or 
negative, it shall be in order for any member to move for a reconsideration, and if such 
motion is seconded it shall be open to debate and be disposed of by the members; and 
in case the motion be made at the same meeting, it shall_be competent for a majority 
of the members present to pass a vote for reconsideration; but if it be not made until 
next meeting, the subject shall not be reconsidered unless a majority of the whole 
members shall vote therefor; but no more than one motion for reconsideration of any 
vote shall be permitted. 

19. That a mover of resolution bearing upon the work of a committee shall be a 
member thereof. 

20. That every member may by right require the question or motion under discus- 
sion to be read for her information at any time. 

21. That should any case occur for which no special rule is made, that reference 
shall be had to Parliamentary proceedings as far as such may apply. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


1. Whenever it shall be moved and carried that the members go into committee of 
the whole, the President or other presiding officer shall leave the chair, and shall 
appoint a chairman of the committee of the whole, who shall maintain order in the 
committee and who shall report the proceedings of the committee. 

2. The rules of the association shall be observed in committee of the whole, as far 
as may be applicable, except that no motion shall require to be seconded, and in 
taking the yeas and nays the names of the members shall not be recorded, nor shall 
the number of times of speaking on any question be limited. 

3. On motion in committee of the whole to rise and report, the question shall be 
decided without debate. 

4. A motion in committee of the whole to rise without reporting, or that the chair- 
man leave the chair, shall always be in order and shall take precedence of any other 
motion. On such motion, debate should be allowed, and on an affirmative vote, the 
subject referred to the committee of the whole shall be considered as disposed of in 
the negative, and the President or other presiding officer shall resume the chair and 
proceed with other business. 
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ADDRESS. 
Miss SAUNDERS, YOUNG WomEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, TORONTO. 


I bring you greetings from the Dominion Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. There are two points on which I would like an opportunity 
of saying a word to you. One is, thanks to the many Women’s Institutes in 
Ontario for the help you gave us last summer, and the summer before, when 
_we had charge of the housing of the girls who went to work on the land. Some 
of you have had all sorts of experiences with the girls who came to work on the 
land, and you know we had our experience in trying to look after the housing 
of them. We had 28 camps established to help the Government by placing the 
women on the land, and if it had not been for the kindness of the farmers’ wives 
and daughters and others who helped us in every way, Ido not know where we 
should have been in carrying on this supervision. 

The second point that I want to speak about this afternoon, is something 
that should have followed your discussion this morning on Girls’ Work. What | 
I have to say will be of interest to a large number of women interested in the 
girls living on the land, and I want your co-operation in making it known, and 
to turn to us, if there are any ways in which we can help you. We all desire 
to make the best womanhood we possibly can for Canada. You are helping 
to make it in the Women’s Institutes. We hope we are helping also in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

During the last three or four years, we have been endeavouring to bring 
about co-operative work for bringing before the girls of this country higher 
standards of living, and ways by which they may attain to these standards. We 
are working side by side with the boys’ work which may be known to many of 
you as the Canadian Standard Efficiency Test. We have been trying to get this 
four-fold development for the girls which would help them to have some goal of 
living to which to. attain, and we hope will arouse the same enthusiasm among 
the girls that we now have among the boys. We have called it, “ Canadian Girls 
in Training ”—in training for the best kind of womanhood we can possibly have 
in this land, and we want your help in this as mothers, Women’s Institute workers, 
club leaders, Sunday school teachers and others. We are working with the four 
great Protestant denominations: the Presbyterians, Methodists, Anglicans and 
Baptists, and together, we have drawn up this programme and published a pamphlet, 
entitled “Canadian Girls im Training,” which places before class leaders and 
Sunday school teachers and others, ways by which they can help the girls get 
this vision of what their girlhood can mean. 

We hold up a four-fold life. Every girl who wants to be her best must be 
developed along physical, intellectual, religious, and social lines. We come to the 
girl with this programme, and suggest to her to think through her life and see 
how many of these different things she has got. Under the physical standard, 
we have the question of health education, first aid and home nursing—how to help 
others, and physical culture of all kinds,—sports, team and group games, because 
there is no better character training than out-door life. 

Under. the intellectual life, we have school and vocational training, home 
craft, nature study, music, art, educational trips and lectures and hobbies, such 
as photography and gardening for town girls, and various things that give them 
an added interest in life. 
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Under religion, we emphasize the need of daily prayer and Bible study, 
systematic giving, mission study and reading, and various things that a girl should 
try to weave into her life. 7 

Under service, or social life, we have worked it out in rather a different line 
from the other three. Around the girl is the home, that is the first cycle; then 
the next is the church, and after that, the whole community of people she meets. 
We want the girl to think out her relationships of service to others along these 
different ever-widening lines,—what her contribution may be in her community. 

Perhaps you will say, ‘‘ That is all very well to put before the girl, but is 
it not almost depressing to have such standards put before you and find you cannot 
_attain to them?” So we come to her with something practicable, and ask her, 
“Do you belong to some Sunday school group, or some club? Could not you 
as a club, so plan your meetings for next winter, that gradually you will weave 
in some of the different things you have not yet had?” ‘Therefore we have drawn 
up a series of club programmes in our pamphlet. 


HEALTH CONSERVATION. 


Dr. MarGaRET Parrerson, Toronto. 


“Talk Health. The dreary, never-changing tale of mortal maladies is worn 
and stale. You cannot charm or interest or please by harping on that minor 
chord—Disease.” Too long we have harped on this chord, and it has taken a 
war with its tremendous loss of life to teach us the value of human life, or to 
cause us to realize how careless and wasteful of life we, as a nation, are. When 
the figures. were given out that the deaths due to the war in 1915 reached 1,000,000 
we were appalled, but during that same time more than a million people died 
of tuberculosis. Who can say but that the sufferings from tuberculosis were 
infinitely more than of those killed on the battlefield? At its worst, war is a 
temporary thing, but tuberculosis will go on and on, until we awake from our 
indifference. and realize our responsibility, and do our bit to wipe out this foe 
of mankind. We have realized that war is unnecessary.. We know that most of 
the infectious diseases from which we suffer are unnecessary. Then, why not 
determine that they, too, shall cease. As the men in France said of the Germans, 
“They shall not pass,’ so we, women of Ontario, must say to these diseases, 


“They shall not continue,” and this is our work. The health of the nation is — 


in the hands of its women. We must either do our bit or shirk. We do not 
belong to a race that shirks, so we must plan our campaign. We must locate 
these foes that are every year killing thousands of our Canadian born babies and 
depriving us all of an average fifteen years of life. We must find out where 
they live—their source of supply, and then cut them off. To do this, we must 
have education—along the natural laws governing health, and the consequences 
of breaking these laws. We must have general education along health lines. 
“Know the truth and the truth will make you free.” It is estimated that the 
economic loss alone in the United States, each year, from unnecessary and pre- 
ventable diseases, is over a billion dollars. Our percentage in Canada is quite 
as high, but we have not yet thought enough of the value of human life to keep 
statistics regarding it. Medical men say, that if the present knowledge of hygiene 


and sanitation were applied in daily life, at least fifteen years would be added 
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to the present average length of life. Surely, there is something wrong, when one- 
third of all persons born, die before they are twenty-five years old. Surely, we 
are an extravagant people, and in nothing are we more wasteful than in human 
life and health. We have rightly been taught to conserve and we must continue 
to do so, for millions are still hungry, but our conservation has not gone far 
enough. We have stopped short of the best, but now the time is ripe for action. 
Among the good things which the war will bring us, as permanent to our national 
good, I think we may expect at least the following: An estimate of the value of 
the individual citizen; a better appreciation of the necessity for personal physical 
preparedness for the activities of peace, and good citizenship; better care of the 
health of the average citizen by the Government, and the providing of courses of 
instruction in hygiene and health matters in all our educational institutions and 
to citizens generally ; universal physical training for both boys and girls, and more 
attention given to wholesome recreation, and provision made for sufficient play 
for both old and young to keep them normal; universal health inspection; the 
suppression of vice diseases, and a nation wide campaign against all unnecessary 
diseases. {If the war accomplishes this, the result will be the saving, in a single 
decade, of more lives than have been lost upon the battle field, and our boys will 
not have died in vain. 

When we talk of our great wealth in our natural resources, do not let us 


forget the value of sunshine and fresh air. That is our greatest source of true 


wealth—health. But we must learn how to use them. This is a day when 
efficiency is demanded. Let us learn to live efficiently—to eat properly—breathe 
properly, and obey God’s laws of life. It is necessary that we should know how 
to care for the sick and for those who have met with an accident, but ee 
ig always better than cure. 


Tue Bapres—Gop Briess THeEm. 


It is always a pleasure to talk when you have a worth while subject to talk 
about, and certainly we have the best and most important to-day. This war was 
fought for the baby—it was to preserve our country for the future of our race. 
This means the baby. No one can estimate the value of a baby; its possibilities 
are unlimited; any one of them may develop into a great statesman, a leader 
of men, and our country cannot afford to lose any of them. Our boys fought and 
died to save Canada for Canadians. We must fight disease, and learn to live in 
a sane, healthy way and save Canadians for Canada. The best citizens our ecuntry 
can ever have are its native born babies. We, as mothers, must realize the value 
of a baby to the country, and then we must make those in authority realize it. 
The Master Himself gave the men of that day some idea of the value of a child. 
“When they disputed among themselves as to who should be greatest, He took 
a child and set him in their midst.” We must keep the child in the midst, the 
midst of our thoughts—our plans—our education. We have been so busy de- 
veloping our country in trying to lay up wealth for our children that we have 
almost forgotten the child itself, and thousands of children who might have been 
good useful citizens, were allowed to perish, just because for thesé material things 
we forgot the child in our midst, and many others survived, only to be a part of 
what they might have been. We should ask the reason why so many of our men 
were found physically unfit for military service, and having discovered the cause, 
let us see that it is removed. Surely, parenthood is the most noble privilege giyen 
to human beings. It is a partnership with God. Surely, we should teach our 
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boys and girls to regard it as a sacred trust and to fit themselves for it. Of all 
the duties that fall to the lot of woman, the care and proper rearing of children 
is the most important. Of all professions open to women, motherhood is second 
to none. Yet it is to-day but an unskilled profession. The price of ignorance 
in this is suffering, disease and death. It is estimated that thousands of babies 
die yearly from preventable diseases and lack of proper care. Is it not. time 
to make the care of babies a part of our educational programme? It is often 
said that the care of the baby must begin with the grandparents. We are the - 
grandparents of the future. We will begin with ourselves here and now. In 
order to live efficiently we must have healthful surroundings; we must have proper 
houses, and we must keep them ventilated. No one can be healthy without fresh 
air. Out of every 100 babies that die, 23 die from impure air;. 37 die from 
diseases of the digestive tract,—all of these preventible, most of them. caused 
by some unsanitary condition in or near the home. The housefly kills more 
babies every year than the German submarines could ever do. Make war on the 
fly. Change that little nursery rhyme thus :— 


“ Baby bye, here’s a fly, . 
Let us swat him, you and I.” 


The fly ig a source of waste that we must do away with. A systematic, united 
campaign against flies, properly carried out for one year, would rid us of this 
nuisance, and save to our country, every year, hundreds of lives, and thousands 
of dollars that are now being spent on the care of diseases caused by flies. 

We must see that the source of the milk and water supply is safe and sanitary ; 
that there are enough open spaces and playgrounds in our towns and cities, and that 
all over the country there is provision made for healthy play for both old and 
young. Human beings cannot be normal or the best citizens without play. When 
every community has its play grounds and people play together, there will be 
fewer misunderstandings, and the grouches that have been on file for years will 
be forgotten, and a spirit of good fellowship will prevail. When people learn 
to play together, then they will work together for the general betterment of the 
community. The waste places that are now covered with filth and rubbish will 
be cleaned up and literally made to blossom as the rose, and instead of being 
a source of danger will become a beauty spot. We often wrongfully accuse the 
Government of being indifferent to human life and health. Who comprise the 
Government—just certain ones selected from among US—sent. there by US, to 
represent US, and our interests, and just as soon as we show them that. we .are 
more interested in the health of human beings than of stock, they will be. ready 
to furnish us help in the lives where it is needed. The Government did a great 
deal to stamp out “Foot and Mouth Disease” in animals, but we are only 
beginning to realize, that there is a great deal of “Foot and Mouth Disease ” 
among human beings, and they must begin to show the danger of neglected teeth 
and unclean mouths. Show, by means of motion pictures and literature, the vast 
loss of physical power, general efficiency and health, that is due to the crippling 
and deforming of the human foot, that is so common to-day with both sexes, 
as a result of the monstrosity known as a fashionable shoe. A mother would feel 
badly if her baby were born with only one toe and that in the middle of her foot, 
and yet, would she not be better suited to the fashionable pointed toe than the 
child with five toes? : 
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Home MaEpiIcInE CABINET. 


Bandages—Triangular, rolled. 

Pieces of old linen or gauze. 

Wrap. a bandage and a few pieces of old linen in white paper and seal up, 
then in three thicknesses of brown paper, and bake in the oven until the outer 
paper has perished. Do not undo the white paper but pack in the medicine 
cabinet. A needle and thread, and a few safety pins. A strong tape or bandage. 

In glass corked bottles get :— | 

Todine-—A small bottle of tincture of iodine. Put tincture of iodine in any 
cut or open wound. It is the best disinfectant for wounds, or to paint on any 
painful or swollen part. 

Carbolic Acid—To make solution add one teaspoonful to a pint of water. 
The carbolic acid sol. is most useful as a disinfectant in vessels to receive the 
discharges from a sick patient; to wash infected wounds with, or as a disinfectant 
for instruments and bed linen. Carbolic acid should never be used to apply as 
a wet dressing and bandaged on. ; 

Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia.—A half to one teaspoonful of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia in half a glass of water makes a safe and quick heart stimulant. 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre-——A teaspoonful in a large cup of hot water taken on 
going to bed will often break up a cold or avoid the ill effects of a chill. 

Essence of Jamaica Ginger—Twenty drops in a glass of hot milk to restore 
warmth following exposure to cold, or a chill, or after being in the water. 

Olive Oil—Apply as a dressing for burns, or taken internally, to tone up 
the nervous system or to cure constipation. a 

Castor Oil.—A good dressing for burns. A soothing thing to drop in an 
irritated eye on going to bed. A cure for diarrhoea or dysentery, but should 
never be used for constipation. | | | | 

Boric Acid Powder—Make solution by adding one teaspoonful of the powder 
to a cup of hot water. This makes an excellent eye wash, and is a very gcod 
solution to use in wet dressings on wounds, or as an application or wash in dressing 
burns. 

Soda Bicarb.—(Baking Soda) to use in case of acute indigestion, burns by 
acids, or to add to warm water to immerse a burned part in while dressings are 
being prepared. 

A tube of vaseline. 


ADDRESS. 


Dr. HELEN Macmurcuy, Toronto. 


This is an era of reconstruction, but this generation will not finish the work 
of reconstruction ; we can only lay the foundation for it and provide the materials 
for it, and our great contribution to the era of reconstruction will be, to bring 
up the generation to an inheritage of a new and better world, which has been 
purchased for us. by the sacrifice of those who gave everything, even to their 
lives, for the peace and justice and the freedom of the world. The war was 
fought for the children. Our loss in the battlefields, in round numbers, was 50,000 
Canadian lives—a great loss for this generation. How many babies were lost 
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during the same period? An estimate, founded on the fizures that we have been 
able to procure, shows a loss of about 20,000 a year; the war lasted four years 
and four months, so you will see that our loss in infant mortality is something 
like eighty or ninety thousand. Our loss in the battle field, great as 1t was, was 
not as great as that. The baby is our only means of replacing the loss in the war. 
You remember how Rupert Brooks puts it: “ Their sons—they gave their immor- 
tality.” Yes, those Canadian boys that died from 18 to 22 years of age gave, 
not only their lives, but their children that would have been born. 

Dr. MacMurchy asked that two or three. representatives of the Institute be 
selected to appear before Justice Hodgins, who has been appointed a Royal 
Commissioner to investigate the subject of venereal diseases and mental defectives. 
. Mrs. Wm. Todd, Orillia; Mrs. B. 0. Allen, Fort William; and Dr. Mary Mackenzie- 
Smith appeared before the Commissioner and gave information of much value - 
regarding existing conditions in rural districts. 


ADDRESS. 


Mrs. W. E. Sanrorp, Presipent or tHE Nationan Councit or WOMEN, 
HAMILTON, 


I esteem it a privilege to have this opportunity of looking into the faces 
of the dear members of the Women’s Institutes of Ontario. I have the greatest 
respect and affection for the Women’s Institutes. Near my country place in 
Muskoka, we have formed branches of the Women’s Institutes, and to see the 
difference in the attitude of the dear women towards all the various larger affairs 
of life since these Institutes were formed, has been genuine pleasure and genuine 
profit. I had the pleasure of having eighty of them in my home last summer, 
and they have been an inspiration to me in my work. In Hamilton, we have a 
number of Institutes affiliated with our Local Branch of the Women’s Council, 
and they always bring a fresh breeze and give us inspiration and help, and that 
is why I come to you, bringing to you the greetings of the National Council 
of Women of Canada, and to ask you to give us your help in all parts of 
Ontario. Come into the Local Councils of the cities or towns that are nearest — 
to you for we need you. We want the inspiration that comes to you from that 
broad outlook which you have where you are in touch with nature all the time, 
and we ask you to come among us and help us, and then, perhaps, we can in 
return be able to give you some little help. We want-to help each other. Have 
not we realized, during the years that have just gone, the need of co-operation ? 
I trust such years will never come in the-lives of any of us again, but I believe, 
we have been privileged to be in them, although they have ccme to us with 
tremendous pain and anguish of heart. Although we mothers and sisters and wives 
have suffered intensely, yet has not God granted to us the privilege which other 
ages of the world have not had, of knowing what it is to suffer and be strong— 
knowing what it is to give our very selves to the highest cause? Nothing ever 
is born without pain, and we realize that, because of this world agony through 
which we have passed, we ourselves have been promoted of God, to be workers 
together with God, in bringing about a peace which I trust will be a “ Peace that 
passeth all understanding.” That peace cannot come as a result of this victory, 
unless, in each of us is born that “ Peace which passeth all understanding.” is 
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I was asked to speak at Fort William last week on reconstruction. It was 
on a Sunday evening. I said, “May I choose another subject—Consecration, 
because that is the foundation of reconstruction; personal consecration? ” 
(Applause). We cannot take the mote out of our brother’s or sister’s eye if there 
is a beam in our own. It is the personal touch with the Infinite; the personal 
touch with the blessed Spirit of God upon every individual heart, which will make 
us fit to take up the tasks which God, in His wonderful kindness, is permitting us 
to perform. | 

We have been given the franchise; are you equal to it? Am I equal to it? 
God knows I am not, and I would ask each one of you to pray, “ Make me equal 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and by the constant contact of my heart 
with grace.” 

More than that, dear women, I come to you with a message that Christ may 
dwell in each one of us; He is ready to come and make His abode in us. This 
may seem a strange message to have brought, and why have I brought it? Because . 
I have but one message. I am getting nearer the time when this life will be over. 
TI see some gray-haired women before me, but very few. I am nearing the time 
when I cannot work any longer, but before that time comes I want my vo‘ce 
to reach the greatest number of women, to tell them the secret of victory and the 
secret of peace, and that is: the absolutely selfless life, the giving up of self to 
Him for Himself. Let Him fill our lives and guard us and guide our every action. 

What kind of preparation are we making in our homes for our returned men? 
They are coming back with a brighter vision. They have stood face to face with 
the realities of the eternity. I was talking to two fine young chaps on the 
train going to Fort William, and they said, “We have seen things we cannot 
talk about.. We have felt in that battle field that we were not alone, that there 
was a Presence with us that we never knew of before we left home.” And these 
men were going to their homes. What kind of homes? Would they be just taken 
in as if they had never left, or is there a preparation in those homes to receive 
such a spirit back, to help them in the upward way, to keep their faces Icoking, 
as in the battlefield, into the Face of the White Comrade, and where they were 
not afraid to die because He was with them? And so, dear women, in each of our 
circles, let us take Him with us. The lonely farm woman can bring a blessing 
to our country and our boys; there is where we can get the victory over ourselves, 
it is on our knees before God. May God bless you. 

Three minutes silent prayer followed this address. 

Tur CHAarrMAN: We come now to the Canning Centres in which we are all 
very much interested. 

Mr. Purnam: Just a word with regard to canning centres. You know that 
the Institutes have, during the period of the war, done a great deal to increase 
food production and have responded nobly to the appeal for conservation. It 
originated in the minds of some of the good people identified with the Institutes, 
that if we were to work in co-operation, and upon some systematic plan, we could 
save a great deal of the fruit and vegetables that otherwise would go to waste. 
We established the first canning centre at Parkhill a year ago last summer; it was 
such a success that we extended it to some 7 districts the past season. While we 
were sorry to have the plans for the canning centres interfered with, we were 
glad that it was the cessation of hostilities which did it. However, we believe 
that the community canning centre has great possibilities during peace times. 
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While the Department has a part to play in this great work, and without 
the Department many important features of your work could not have been carried 
on, I appreciate the fact that it is the capable women with their sincerity and 
resources which makes for the success of the Institute. 

Mr. Culverhouse who is with us to-day had much to do with placing these 
canning centres upon a splendid working basis, and I have asked him to go into 
detail more thoroughly than I can. 


—_——_= 


CANNING CENTRES. 
P. E. CuLvERHOUSE, VINELAND. 


The subject of community canning centres has been divided, I believe, on your 
programme into two parts—organization and equipment. The part of organization 
was given to Mrs. Wilson of Parkhill, and for fear that Mrs. Wilson may not 
have an opportunity of coming before you I shall just say a word about organiza- 
tion. Jn reality, it should be called re-organization, because a community canning 
centre has now taken a different place in the activities of the Institutes of the 
Province. In the past, community canning centres were almost entirely a patriotic 
move. They. were supported through patriotic feelings, and their products were 
turned over to our military hospitals. The people who did the work in the 
community canning centres did not take home their products; they gave them, 
as I said, almost entirely to the wounded forces lying in hospitals abroad and. at 
home. 

I cannot go into detail regarding the organization of community canning 
centres. JI have not come prepared to do so, and I do not intend to ramble over 
such an important subject, but I have given the subject of re-organization very 
careful. attention. I have gone so far as to prepare a special constitution to be 
presented to delegates from the existing centres, and I am in hopes: that that 
constitution will form the basis of a permanent and growing system: of canning 
centres in the Province. We cannot predict what the movement will grow to. 
Mr. Putnam has suggested that it will involve other community activities, and 
after hearing the inspiring words of the previous speaker, I-am sure that we have 
done well and wisely to choose the Women’s Institutes of the Province of Ontario 
to put forward a movement which depends so entirely upon real co-operation. 

It is impossible to speak about the equipment of a Community Canning Centre 
without saying a word about the purpose of a Canning Centre. All equipment 
must be for certain definite demands. 

The idea of a Community Canning Centre, as the name implies, is to provide 
a centrally located outfit, carefully supervised by the people of the locality, economi- 
cally operated, where every family within a radius of, say, ten miles may come 
to preserve all kinds of perishable food. The centre must be able to handle 
anything from strawberry jam to roast beef. Practically all the products go back 
to the homes of the people who produced the raw material. It is essentially an 


opportunity for people with cheap raw material. If, however, a canning centre — 


produces a surplus, in order to prevent a waste of foods we have been given good 
assurances that such a surplus can be sold at a price covering all costs. 

It has not been found very expensive to establish centres to meet all these 
requirements. In 1918, at top notch prices, this cost amounted to $1,400, an 
average for six centres. Pre 
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What then does this equipment consist of? Does it make the work of canning 
easier? Does it make the work quicker? 

In starting in to do canning there are two main methods of applying heat 
and it is necessary to choose between these two. There is the direct heat from a fire, 
such as, coal, wood and oil stoves. The other method is to generate heat in a 
boiler and pipe it to vats, kettles and other cookers, in the form of steam. Steam 
heating is the method we have applied at the canning centres. We have done this 
because it makes canning both easier and quicker. 

Think of the advantages you have in the use of steam: 

1. There is but one fire to attend to. If you attempted to can an equal quantity 
per day by the use of oil stoves instead of by using one of our 12 hp. boilers 
you would. require about ten 4-burner stoves. 

2. That suggests a saving in floor space. 

3. Steam enables you to use the jacketed copper kettle. This big copper 
kettle brings water to a boil in two minutes and can complete a batch of jelly 
in from 7 to 15 minutes. | 

4, Steam boils water in a wooden vat easily and rapidly. We found it possible 
to cook in one vat 100 or more quarts of sealed cans of tomatoes within 45 minutes. 

5. Then what about peas, corn, asparagus, cauliflower, meats, chicken and ‘all 
those products usually found hard to can! Steam enables you to cook these foods 
in a steam tight kettle at a high temperature, giving quicker and safer results 
than are possible by mere boiling. 

Now another important question to decide in starting to can is, shall we use 
the tin can or the glass jar? With the equipment we have provided, both or either 
package may be used. I have not, however, found a single canning centre worker 
who is not enthusiastic about the tin can. And I want to say, that the people 
of this Province have a wonderful privilege in having secured the right to use 
the very best small sized sealing machine built anywhere. It must be added, that 
this privilege is only open to those people who support a duly organized canning 
centre, and without the use of this sealing machine tt is almost impossible to use 
tim cans in canning. 

It might be well to illustrate. the operation of a canning centre by studying 
one important food which has been handled in quantity. There is scarcely a 
section of the Province where apples are not plentiful. Unfortunately, many of 
these apples are more or less defective owing to injuries of insects or diseases. 
Such defective ones are kept from the market and are often wasted. When cull 
apples come to the canning centre they may often be graded. Some are big enough 
and sound enough to can in a light sugar syrup. We have supplied peeling and 
coring machines which handle this class of apple quickly and well. The skins, 
cores and remaining apples will make splendid jelly. These are first boiled in 
the copper kettle and then run into a rack of jelly bags. It is true, that the juice 
obtained by merely straining in this manner is but a small percentage of the 
original weight of apple but the jelly produced is of very high quality. Another 
method which, however, we have not followed, is to press the boiled apples. This 
does extract a higher percentage of juice but detracts from the quality of the jelly. 
In order to make our method of straining more economical we have supplied pulp 
machines through which to pass the pulp remaining in the jelly bags. These 
yield a smooth apple butter when returned to a copper kettle and boiled down, 
with sugar and spice added. You will, therefore, see how a simple outfit enables 
one to treat the apple in a very satisfactory manner. 
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The last matter which I wish to discuss is the question of a- building for 


canning centre work. This is directly connected with the question of equipment. 


Any equipment to be efficient must be so placed as to enable the worker to get. 
the most and best results from each effort, each step. In the past, communities have 
been driven, because of lack of funds and lack of time, to use whatever buildings 


were available. In most cases only slight alterations were made. In view of the 
large number of famihes who may derive such great benefits from the canning 


The Sealing Machine used at the Canning Centres. 


‘centre, the matter of financing a $3,500 building is simple. Such a building 
may be arranged to give almost ideal conditions for the work. Let me mention 
some important features of a proper canning centre: 

1, Strong 2” floors throughout, thoroughly drained and capable of carrying 
new or altered equipment and also available for storing any class: of material 
whether it bé empty cans or bags of sugar. i 

2. Ventilation for removing steam from the cooking room. 


a 
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3. Ground floor platform and basement teamway for ease in handling in- 
coming raw material and outgoing canned goods. 

4. A cooking room separated from the room where the raw materials are 
prepared. This leaves the majority of workers from the noise, heat, odor and 
steam which must arise to a certain extent from cooking. 

Undoubtedly, the opportunities presented in community canning are so great 
that no community, capable of organizing itself and working together, can afford 
to miss them. 


- Mrs. Crow, GUELPH. 


I am to speak to you on what the canning centre did for Guelph. It would 
be a very revolutionary organization which would do very much for a city, as a 
whole, the size of Guelph, in three short months interrupted for a period of six 
weeks by the outbreak of influenza. However, I will tell you what we did do in 
that time. For the city as a whole, we had community days. We canned fruit 
and vegetables which were needed for our General Hospital, our Children’s Shelter 
and the Elliott Home. Then the women of the Institutes came to the Kitchen 
with the different materials and sugar and did the work, and were highly gratified 
with the results obtained. 

While the influenza epidemic was raging in Guelph, our workers dropped 
off to a great extent, but as the schools were closed, the teachers who were not 
doing volunteer nursing in the hospitals came to our canning centre, and we 
turned it into a soup kitchen. We made 186 gallons of soup and distributed that 
by means of private motors to those homes stricken by the influenza, both rich 
and poor alike. We co-operated with the teachers who used the equipment of 
the central school, and supplemented our soup with jellies and custards. The 
Board of Health told us we had certainly saved 50 per cent. of the lives by 
means of this nourishing food, because the people were not able to cook it for 
themselves. 

This brought the women of the city and the country together. You know 
what an erroneous idea we have of each other. Some women in the city picture 
the women in the country as enjoying an abundance of fresh eggs and cream and 
chickens which are had for the picking up; and, some women in the country think, 
that we, in the city, spend most of our. time in rocking chairs on the verandah 
or walking up and down the main street, which is wrong. We are told the ideal 
day is eight hours sleep, eight hours work and eight hours recreation; but the 
average woman’s life, city or country, is 12 or 14 hours work and what sleep 
she can get in in what is left. By means of the canning centre, we were brought 
into touch with each other. We found that both city and country women could 
work, and work well. We found the Institute women were more ready to co-operate 
with the city women in bringing in their produce, and if we had not had the 
Institutes to depend upon, we would have fallen very short; but the apples and 
vegetables came pouring into the work room, and.we never had to stop one day 
for lack of supplies. 

The women really learned valuable lessons; not one of us is so old or so wise 
but she may learn more, and many an elderly woman learned to clean and cook 
her first chicken in that canning centre, and many young housewives learned the 
same lesson. We all learned lessons which have been of great assistance to us 
and which brought out character to a most remarkable degree. JI remember one 
old woman who came to our kitchen every week for half a day. I had it so arranged 
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that we had 12 or 14 women for each half day. This old lady walked two miles 
to reach the centre; she was nearly 70 and she worked all afternoon most faithfully. 
One day as she was leaving I said to her, “ You must be tired this afternoon; 
you have worked so well.”’ And she said, “ Have not I the right to work? Have 
not I three of them over there? Who has got a better right to work than I have?” 
That is the spirit, the spirit of unselfishness. 

We had above our steam jacket, the words, “ The Work of our hands establish 
Thou it,” and of all the variety of women workers, everyone felt that element in 
her work, from the society girls who came in silk blouses, to the women who came 
in their working dresses. | 

The work brought out the generosity of the people so well, from the manu- 
facturers who gave us coal, to the city stenographer who offered us any of her 
time outside of business hours to do our stenography. We had gifts like that 
coming all the time. Mrs. Wilson told us this at our organization meeting, but 
we did not believe her, but as soon as our need was known we got what we required. 

Lastly, I think the greatest benefit this canning centre had for the city of 
Guelph was to make the Government a vital force, something we could understand. 
Usually we place the Government on an Olympic height, and call up at them, 
“Why does not the Government do this, and why does not the Government do 
that?” But when visitors came to our canning centre and said, “ You must be 
under great expense to put in this equipment?’ We could say, “This was done 
by the Government, because the men overseas needed the material that was turned 
out. They were trying to conserve food and took this method of doing it.” 
If that same vital touch of Government with people could be kept up and these 
canning centres developed, it would be of vast benefit to the country at large. 

If this canning centre or community canning kitchen can be so worked out 
as to lighten the work of the mother in the home and give her time to train her 
children, I say the Institute motto “ For Home and Country” is going to mean 
something more than it has ever meant in the past. 


Miss MacTavisu, PARKHILL. 


You may see samples of the work of the canning centre in the outer hall 
on exhibition. The value of this produce has been expressed in tons and pounds, 
dollars and cents, quarts and cans, and in a great many other ways in the papers 
and magazines. What I have not seen referred to, is the workers who came and 
worked so hard and faithfully, who had never been attracted to an Institute 
meeting. The best musical and literary programme never appealed to them, but 
when there was something that they could see done and completed, they were 
ready to lend their assistance. Of course, the workers in the Institutes were the 
best workers in the canning centre, but, besides, we had a great many workers who 
were never impressed with Institute work before. One day we had a number of 
women come from an Institute 18 miles south of the town, and some others came 
from 12 miles north of the town. These two Institutes met and had a pleasant 
day; we did 300 quarts of chicken and chicken soup, and everyone was away 
by four in the afternoon, and we could have done 600 if we had had enough 
chickens. What a revolution this is going to be when it comes to community 
canning! ‘These canning centres are undoubtedly the beginning of community 
canning. An average of 500 quarts a day is a simple matter. Ten women can 
do 500 quarts of tomatoes a day, and the cost of coal and running expenses would 
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be nothing divided among the ten, and by buying the fruit and materials at one 
time, they would be greatly reduced also. Hach woman would have .50 quarts 
to take home, and there would be only one large kitchen to clean up, which would 
be a simple matter for ten women. ‘There is no comparison between each woman 
doing up her own little quarts in her kitchen and the community canning centre 
for efficiency and lightened work. When we consider that in 1917 we had but 
one canning centre, and in 1918 we had seven, I think we may watch this work 
with interest. It is going to go forward by leaps and bounds and be another 
feather in the cap of the Women’s Institutes. 


Mrs. Brurrt, Lonpon. 


There is so much to tell you about the canning centre that I could take the 
whole afternoon, and then I would not be able to tell you of the splendid work, 
and the splendid spirit, that was manifested by the ladies of Mapleton and sur- 
rounding district, and the Women’s Institutes of Elgin County who came to the 
assistance of the ladies in Mapleton. We were very differently situated to most 
of the other Institutes. In the first place, the canning centre was located in the 
cheese factory, right down in a little hollow, a very picturesque spot, but we were 
so busy we had not time to admire the beauties of nature. 

I wish to tell you a little about the community work there. The lady who 
spoke before me said they had certain days for community work. The only — 
community work that was done in Mapleton was done after hours at night. We 
made jelly at night by means of lamp light, so we did our community work under 
difficulties. The first day we opened the centre was about the only day we did 
community work. That day I think the ladies canned about 136 quarts of peas 
in the afternoon, but the ladies felt that they had to give place to the Red Cross 
work, and it was wonderful the amount of work accomplished, when you consider 
that the women had to walk sometimes 2 miles to get to the centre. 

The lady from Guelph has. told you about the dear old lady who came to 
their centre; we had a dear old lady over 80 years of age, who came as an emergency 
corps, and she had to walk a mile and a half. = 

In our community we have a men’s co-operative threshing machine. Fifteen — 
men bought this machine, and they work it co-operatively. Consequently they 
do their threshing quicker than the other farmers around and have time to go 
about in their autos. If the men can work co-operatively in a community to lessen 
their labor, why should not the women? In that canning centre we were willing 
to do community work, and we wished to do so, but we had not the time. It took 
all our time for Red Cross work. Our plan was to have these women come and 
make all their tomato soup together. I have had experience with community work 
in different ways, and the way it is to be worked out must be left largely to the local 
committee in each community. The ladies come in with different jars and fruit, 
and it cannot always be worked out just as you would like, but community work 
can be done, whether two or three or a dozen women go together. 

In Mapleton, after valuing the produce at wholesale prices, we had about $479 
worth of products. The women came there under all sorts of conditions. Some 
women had to milk 24 cows before they came down in the morning. Another lady 
got out of a sick bed, gathered several bags of apples out of the wet grass and 
brought them to us. Another lady who was on the canvassing committee, but ~ 
had been ill, asked if we wanted 12 chickens; she said she had 36 chickens to 
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pick for the next day, but she would have our chickens all prepared by the next 
evening. 

These are only a few cases. Of course, the brunt of the work fell on the 
Mapleton women, but other Institutes came in to help. We had one Institute 
from the birthplace of Mr. Putnam which came to help, and they were anxious 
to get credit for their work because of this fact, and we gave them credit for 
everything they did. : 

Q.—What is the rate of charge to each woman for having her materials 

canned ? 
Mr. Purnam: That has not been worked out yet. <A plan of community 
work in the putting up of fruits and vegetables can be worked out very satisfactorily, 
and it will be quite satisfactory, I am sure, to the people so far as the financial 
part of it is concerned. 

Q.—Can anyone have these Canning Centres, or is it only through the Women’s 
Institutes that we can get them. 

Mr. Purnam: I am not sure that the Women’s Institutes can get them. 

It was simply a war effort, and if they had not been established last year, 
I doubt very much if the Government would give anywhere near the same assistance 
that they gave last year, but since we have this equipment we are anxious to 
co-operate with the communities concerned, in working out a basis for operating 
themselves satisfactorily to the Department and to the individuals concerned. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Dr. McKrnziz-SmitH, GRAVENHURST. 


I am very pleased to be with you again this year to speak to you for a very 
short time on Medical Inspection of Schools, and to tell you just a little of what we 
have done in the last year. I am not going to tell you what the other inspectors 
have done, only about my own work—what we have found in the schools, and what 
I feel perhaps the most important of all at the present time, the school house 
itself, and how we as Institute workerg can help in that situation, and make the 
school house a much more beautiful and healthful place for our children. 

In the last year we have examined, as Mr. Putnam told you, 14,000 children. 
I have done 8,000 myself in the last 15 months, and our work is extending as you 
know. My work has extended over Rainy River, Kenora, Thunder Bay, the entire 
Peel County, Simcoe, Bruce and other smaller districts. 

I am not going to tell you of the need for Medical Inspection, because I 
think every woman here knows. I went into a school in Brant County, and one 
trustee there was not overly anxious for that work. We were in the school room, 
and I was inspecting only the eyes, and I asked the trustees to remain for the 
inspection. It was a three-roomed school, and out of 36 children in one room, 
? needed glasses, and 9 should have had them on; two of these could not see at all 
at a distance of ten feet. I was surprised and rather pleased to think that those 
men at last saw the need of medical inspection. 

I find in my inspection there are only 3 per cent. of the children under eight 
or nine years of age who need glasses; that is congenital bad eyes. Of course in 
a few schools you find that percentage runs a little higher, but 3 per cent. is a 
good average for that age, but with the older pupils we find 19 to 22 per cent. 

6 w.I. 
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require glasses, and we ask. what is the cause of that? I want to speak to you 
along that line for a few minutes, and to tell you that the greatest cause is the bad 
lighting of the school room, as a result of the wrong decorating and the wrong 
kind of blinds. 

I went into a perfectly lighted school; it was a beautiful building. The 
proper glass space should be from one-fifth to one-sixth of the floor space, and 
the light should come over the left shoulder, and the nearest window to the black- 
board should not be nearer than six feet, otherwise you will have shades on the 
board. This school room had this perfect lighting, but they had put the windows 
too near the floor, and as the children sat in their seats, they could look out, so 
somebody came along and put two feet of yellow paint on the windows. The 
teacher then thought the upper part of the glass was hurting her eyes, so they 
put white paint on that. Of course it was built so that the sun could come in 
for about half the school period, or a little more—so they put on heavy dark 
green blinds, and when you pulled these down, you had a room so dark that the 
children’s eyes were very much injured. Now you can see how you can get a 
perfectly lighted school and yet get the wrong lighting, and the day has come 
when we women must go into this question of child welfare, and the conditions 
under which our children spend their hours in the school. What we suggested 
in connection with this particular school was, that they take all the paint off the 
windows. We did not ask them to throw the blinds away as they cost a great 
deal, but we had them roll from the bottom of the window upwards, so that they 
could be pulled up sufficiently to keep the light off the children and yet leave 
the rest of the room flooded with sunshine. 

In about 50 per cent. of the schools I examined, they have the old shiny 
blackboard, and with the hght coming in, the work on that board can be read 
properly only from certain angles. With windows within six feet of the board you 
get that shading, and as a result you get eye-strain as high as 22 per cent., and 
higher in some places. In Kenora and Wiarton, the percentage of eye-strain was 
as high as 40 per cent. These children had only one-twelfth and one-fifteenth of 
light space, and that light came from the back and the right, so that the child 
was sitting in his own light, and the eye was in the shade. When the eye is in 
the shade we get a dilated pupil; and whenever the sunlight strikes the eye, we 
get a contracted pupil, and this changing causes eye-strain. 

Then the decoration of the school room; in Germany I am told they were 
painting the school rooms in light shades and colors to please the child’s imagin- 
ation and make them smile. I go into many school rooms where the decoration 
would certainly make anyone smile. In this Wiarton school I asked them what 
was the color on the walls, and they told me it was salmon, and I said I would 
hate to eat the salmon that was that color. The ceiling was green and the base- 
board was a dirty gray, and the light space was one-fifteenth of the floor space, 
and there were many shade trees just outside. Although the painting had been 
done only two years before, we got the parents and trustees so interested, that 
they set to work and put on a light buff paint, cut away the trees, put in a slate 
board and put on the blinds so that they could cut off only the sunlight and not 
darken; the room. 

I went into a school in Oxford County just before Christmas. They had 
re-decorated that school last year. It had a dark brown ceiling, dark grey walls, 
and a yellow wainscotting, and then the brightest yellow and green around the 
windows that would catch the eye as soon as you entered. They had the old 
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style church windows and there were trees very near, and only about one-twelfth 
light space. That was the first time it had been re-painted in ten years, and if 
this is to stay on for ten years more, what is going to happen to the children’s 
eyes? 

In St. George where there is a well lighted school, out of 110 children, only 
5 required glasses, and that school had had perfect lighting for seven or eight 
years, one-fifth glass space, the hght coming in on the proper side, light blinds 
and the slate board. 

I was in a Township out from Fort Wilham. There are five schools in that 
township, and of these, four were built in the same year; three were as perfect little 
schools as you could go into, with the furnaces in the basement and with the 
proper lighting and slate blackboards and the right seating. I will only speak about 
two schools which were the most similar as far as I could judge—built the same 
year, about the same distance from the homes of the children, and other conditions 
were exactly the same, and we expected to have the same conditions of health. 
One had a furnace in the cellar; they had warm cloak rooms and proper lighting. 
I think there were 25 children in that school and only 2 needed tonsils removed 
and one needed glasses, and that was all I found the matter with those children 
so far as throat and eyes were concerned. ‘There were 21 children in the other 
school, and all had poor throats. They had a little stove in the school room, 
cased right around with tin that was about four inches from the floor, causing 
a draft. There was no place for the children to warm or dry their feet. There 
was not a child with dry feet; I found two or three running around with bare 
feet and their stockings hanging on that little fence around the stove to dry them. 
The floor was rough and dusty and cold, and out of 21 children, 18 were recom- 
mended to have their tonsils out. I could name you school after school with the 
same conditions, where the children have to stay all day with cold and wet feet, 
and where the cloak rooms are cold, and their lunches are left in them. I found 
the children’s lunches if not frozen, very nearly so. 

I asked the children how often their mothers would clean those floors if there 
were as many children in the homes as in the schoolroom, and I would get the 
answer back instantly, ““ Why, she would scrub it every day or two, or three times 
a week.” “ How often is your school scrubbed? ’—“ Once, or occasionally twice- 
a year; never more than three times a year.” Would anyone of us want our- 
children to live at home under conditions like that? 

Many of these children come out of good homes, and those who do not, we: 
would like to have them come to a tidy school. 

_ I would like to say a word in regard to the seating,—the proper kind of 
seating, the right size for the child and the right distance apart. I find in many 
schools, that the children cannot stand up straight, and they cannot put their 
shoulders back, and neither could we, if we sat in the uncomfortable seats that 
the children sit in for so many hours. If the desk is too high, the child’s arm 
is held at a wrong angle. If the seats are too far from the desk, the child has to 
sit forward on the seat, or get this awful angle in the back. I have not time 
to go into this condition, but I do feel that we as Institute members should look 
into these things. 

When I spoke about this question three years ago, we had very few counties 
asking for medical inspection. To-day, there is not a county that has not asked 
for medical inspection of schools in some section, or part of it. But we must de 
more than have medical inspection; we must have the follow-up work. I went 
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through Rainy River a year ago and we had 157 children operated on there within 
two months. I went through that section again just one year later, and I found 
a changed condition. I found the children in better health, and the testimony 
of the teachers was, that they had a better attendance at school, and the testimony 
of the mothers was that the children’s health was so much improved. There were 
about 50 children operated upon, who paid the full fee for the operation as they 
had not come into the clinic before. About 75 per cent. of all the children recom- 
mended in the Rainy River District were operated upon. It is the Women’s 
Institutes and those interested in child welfare that have to do the carry-on work, 
always. 

Q.—Do you not believe in sunlight? 

A.—I like sunlight in every room, but it must come over the child’s left side, 
and if you put blinds on from the top it cuts off the sunlight. ; 

Mrs. BucHanan: What colors do you recommend for a school? 

Dr. McKenzre-SmitH: It would be according to what exposure the room 
had. If it had a southern exposure, you could put on a tint of green, not a dark 
green, between a green and a grey. I like buff better than anything else. Greys 
and greens absorb light, and for that reason you would have to have the colors 
according to the amount of light, so as to have sufficient light for the child’s eyes. 

A Mermprr: I am very much interested in the school in our town, and I 
would like to know if it is advisable to have a school lighted on both sides? 

Dr. McKenzise-SmitH: You should have the light coming over the left side, 
otherwise the hand is always in the shade. If you have sufficient light, I would 
cut off the cross lighting, although one or two windows at the back would not hurt. 

Q.—What would you say about using Dust Bane on the floors? 

A.—In a number of schools, I find they oil the floors; oil them about four 
times a year with raw oil. In sweeping the floor, if you have not got oil on, use 
Dust Bane; that is splendid. It will keep the school in a much healthier condition 
for the children, and will be better for the children’s throats. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DISTRICT FOR MEDICAL INSPECTION. 
Mrs. A. P. THomas, BEAMSVILLE.. 


Lincoln County has been interested in the matter of medical inspection for 
some years. We had been taking it up in our Institute for five years before we 
got county wide inspection. The ladies of Niagara-on-the-Lake wanted a new 
school built, but the Department said that could not be done. However, they 
looked about to see how they could help their children in another way, and they 
applied for medical inspection. They found they had to have some rural schools 
associated with them, so they invited Queenston and St. David’s; and the rest of 
the district felt they would also like to come in for the medical school inspection, 
as most of the district had been interested in it for some time. Therefore, we had 
a meeting,-and every Institute was instructed to send a representative to speak 
for them, and to give us the Institute’s opinion as to whether or not we, as a 
County, should have inspection of all our schools. Every Institute voted for 
medical inspection, and the next thing was, how were we to get enough money 
to carry it on. We went to our County Council and got a grant; then we had to 
have teas and socials to raise the funds, and I must say, if the ladies will go to 
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their township or county councils and show the men what they are proposing to do, 
they will get their support. That was so in Lincoln County, and we received a 
grant of $200. We then went to the Inspector and got a list of the schools. We 
found we had 69, and we divided them up among our 13 branches, which we had 
at that time (we now have 15). Each Institute was given the schools nearest 
them. Each of these branch Institutes appointed a committee to approach the 
trustees and get their consent if possible. Fifty-one schools with an attendance 
of 2,574 children were inspected. 

We got a doctor through the Department, and we had a St. John’s Ambulance 
Nurs: to go around with the doctor, but we really did not need the nurse, except 
in the village schools or the larger schools, because it is impossible to examine 
many pupils in a day in the rural schools on account of the distance between 
them. The Branch Institutes agreed to look after the transportation of the doctor 
and nurse while in their district, and this relieved the county of that part of the 
work. The County officials arranged the route for the doctor as soon as they had 
the consent of the trustees. We found that the buildings needed inspection as 
well as the children. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE BRANCH INSTITUTE IN MEDICAL 
INSPECTION. 


Mrs. Kerr, ST. GEORGE. 


I have much pleasure in adding my quota to this important subject of Medical 
Inspection. I think it is second to none in importance, and for two years we have 
been working on this subject. 

I was asked to speak on the Responsibility of the Branch Institute. I do not 
think that I need to tell you of their responsibilities; I have only to emphasize 
them. Most of this work is known to all of you by this time after the excellent 
addresses that we have had this afternoon. 

Dr. Smith, for the past two years, has examined our school. The first year 
that the school was examined we found about 40 needed attention. My part of 
the programme is the carry-on work. The importance of the inspection is very 
great, but the carry-on work is important too, because while the inspection brings 
the defects of the children to the notice of the parents, if the Branches do not 
take hold of the follow-up work, it is apt to drop and die down. To bring the 
matter to the attention of the parents, we send little slips to them, and in many 
cases they will act; but our part of the work was to send these slips to the parents 
and emphasize to them that we would assist them in having the operation done 
by having a specialist come and undertake the work on the wholesale plan and 
thus get a reduction in price. This wedid. | 

The first year our local doctor did his part of the work free, and the specialist 
just charged us $15. Most of the children were taken to the hospital and the 
Institute paid the hospital fees when the parents could not afford it. To those 
who could afford it, it cost them $15 and the hospital fees which were between 
$3.00 and $4.00 each. We had most of the pupils attended to the first year, 
and all the following year. ‘There were a few the first year who did not have 
the work done, but who saw the importance of it the next year, so the carry-on 
work and the follow-up work is important in that way. 
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The children are only too glad to have our Dr. Smith. They said if they 
could have her all the time they would not be afraid of a doctor, so we had no 
trouble whatever with the children; they are quite willing to be examined. We not 
only had the tonsils and teeth attended to, but the eye-sight also. We had five 
children who needed glasses, and they are wearing them to-day as an outcome 
of the inspection. 

A Memsper: If you had not had medical inspection, what steps would you 
take to get it? 

Mrs. Kerr: We would ask the Superintendent to send us a doctor, one of 
his staff, and then we would consult with the trustees of the school to see if they 
would allow it, and of course you rarely get a refusal on so important a thing 
as that: 


MEDICAL INSPECTION—FOLLOW-UP WORK. - 


Miss H. Graypon, STREETSVILLE. 


We are all creatures of habit, and habits are formed very much earlier in 
life than we suspect, and I think if we are to have better health conditions, we 
must educate the children with this idea in view. Mr. Stark who was largely 
responsible for our work, planned that I should visit in the rural schools. This 
work is new, and my first trip was in May, 1918. Miss MacIntosh accompanied 
me; that is, she took me in her car, and she also tried to take something that 
would be of practical use in the school, which was a porcelain wash basin and also 
tooth brushes for the children which they might have for 5c. 

' JI will only speak to you from the nurse’s standpoint. We are supposed to 
follow the Doctor’s orders. From nine o’clock until recess, we talk along the lines 
of health. These are. simple things, but it is the little things that count. We 
show the children the necessity of keeping the hands and the mouth clean, because 
so many of the diseases enter the system through the nose and mouth; and you 
know, in the rural schools, how difficult it is to wash the hands before eating, 
and it is our duty to find out the difficulties and obstacles that present themselves. 
Then we speak on the benefit of fresh air and sunshine; give them the reason why 
they should walk up stairs, one step at a time, instead of jumping two—because of 
the extra work that is put on the heart. Children often absorb more information 
than we ever think. After they were tired listening to the lecture, we had recess 
and took deep breathing exercises outside which expanded the chest. We had 
practical work in demonstrating along lines of minor emergencies such as might 
happen in a school any day, and we had a number in the little time I was going 
around. Such things occurred as a fractured collar bone; bad cases of nose bleeding, 
cuts, burns, bruises and sprains, and we had one case of a child who fainted. 
You would be surprised what nurses these children make. They do not lose their 
heads, and assist most quickly in getting the windows open. Every school should 
have some small emergency kit, especially bandages for cut fingers, and such things. 
I had my own bandages, so I was able to put the bandage on the fractured collar 
bone. 

I took the second trip, which was six months later, to find out what knowledge 
the children really had. This time I found them with teeth nice and clean and 
ready to answer any question I might ask. We had demonstrations along different 
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lines,—a tooth brush drill, for instance; artificial respiration in case of drown- 
ing, and each one of those children kept at it until they became proficient. 
I think many of them could save a life. These things were practised at home. 
Then we had to visit the homes to find out what they carried home to the parents, 
and we found they were practising with a brother or sister or even the father on 
the floor. 

The matter of eating his lunch takes the average boy about two or three 
minutes, and he thinks that is lost time; a great many of them never sit down 
at all; they are playing some game and eating at the same time. I tried to 
impress upon them that there are certain conditions we should observe while eating, 
the same as a child should not go into the water when over-tired or over-heated. 
These are things to teach the children. 

In the afternoon, I was supposed to meet the mothers. A goodly number 
turned out, but it is not always convenient for a farmer’s wife to get away. I 
found the more satisfactory way was to go to the homes. It takes more 
time, but they will not discuss things on which they really need advice and help 
before other women, so I was to visit the homes of every family that was not 
represented at the meeting. I visited hard for two days, and on the second day 
we began to compare notes, and found out we had not come in contact with the 
trustees, and if we wanted co-operation we needed the trustees, and the men in 
the district, as well as the mothers and the children, so it was arranged that a 
public meeting be held at each school on the last day of my stay in that section. 
A chairman was appointed and a sort of impromptu programme carried out. 
We all had to do a little speaking that night, and Mr. Stark brought along 
a moving picture machine which gave a great deal of pleasure and delight to the 
children. Men made speeches who had never spoken in public before, and the 
children were being educated along the lines of public speaking. One meeting 
took the form of a luncheon where the children proposed toasts, and we had a 
lovely time together. Just these little things I hope, and I know, are going to 
develop boys and girls. I feel that if the children get a right start in life, they 
may be saved time, money and regrets later on. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION—CLINICS. 
Mrs. H. DrRINKWALTER, STREETSVILLE. 


I have just a few minutes to tell you a little about the clinics at Streetsville. 
We had not only a medical clinic but the first dental clinic held in Ontario. This 
followed the medical inspection by Dr. McKenzie-Smith. We were very fortunate 
in securing for our medical clinic a large house, the Presbyterian Manse, and in 
that manse, we had a reception room, an office, a dressing room, four wards, an 
operating room and the bath room. We had 16 cots. We had a specialist from 
Toronto, and he brought with him two graduate nurses who stayed in the operating 
room and in the room where the instruments were sterilized. Then we had two 
nurses. The nurses alternated in receiving the patients from the operating room, 
We had the local doctors administer the anaesthetic; we have two doctors, as, 
fortunately, there was little sickness in our community, so that both doctors were 
at our hospital from nine in the morning until four in the afternoon. In that 
way, we had to allow only 15 minutes for a child, but it did not require even 
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that time. It gave our specialist, Dr. Tait, two very busy days. The first day, 
we started at nine, and ended about half past four. ‘The second day we 
started at about a quarter to eight, and by twelve o’clock, 16 children had their 
tonsils and adenoids removed. We did 21 the first day, and 23 the second day. 
The medical inspection alone is not of much use. A clinic should be held. The far- 
reaching results of the clinic do not end with the children who are operated upon. 
Because of that clinic and because of the interest that has been aroused in that 
community regarding tonsils and adenoids, a number of ladies have gone to 
specialists and found they required their tonsils removed. 

After the medical clinic, our Vice-President said, “ Why not hold a dental 
clinic?” We had never heard of such a thing, but we said we would try to have 
a dental clinic. Our District Representative, the late Mr. Stark, consulted with 
Mr. Putnam, and he sent out Dr. Bothwell and Dr. Rutherford, and the in- 
spection took up the morning. There were 140 children who had their teeth 
examined. Out of 140, only 14 were perfect, leaving 90 per cent. that needed 
attention. Out of that number, we were only able to complete the work on 89. 
We had one dentist for three days and two the last day. We arranged for these 
children to go to the dentist, so that there would be no confusion at the school. 

When we undertook to hold our medical clinic, the town did not help us at all, 
but later on, one doctor who said we could not do it, sent his own daughter to 
have her throat examined and had her operated on at our clinic. For our dental 
clinic, the town gave us the free use of the Town Hall, and supplied the fuel for 
five days. The Town Hall is situated close to the school, and the inspection took 
place on Tuesday morning. On Wednesday morning we started with two pupils. 
As soon as one of these was completed, he would go back to the school and 
another pupil would be sent over in his place, and this continued all day. There 
was no confusion and the spirit of the children was piQUesa that is, when their 
mothers were not with them. 

For the dental clinic, we had the dentist estimate the price by the cards. 
When the children were examined at the dental clinic, there was a duplicate card, 
a blue and a pink one, and they were written out with the temporary teeth and the 
permanent teeth and marked as to the fillings or extractions required, etc. These 
cards went to the doctor who inspected them. The children took the other card 
home, and had it signed if they wanted their teeth attended to, and if not, they 
were asked to give the reason. The majority of them wanted their teeth attended 
to. Then when the dentist attended to the child he marked the price on the card. 
We knew just what our expenses were, and after the first day we found out how 
many children we could do in a day. 

Mrs. Nerrteton, Penetang: We consider ourselves exceedingly fortunate in 
our little town in having been able to secure medical inspection last fall. Dr. Sirrs 
conducted the inspection which included between 800 and 900 children. The School 
Board were exceedingly good and gave us all the help possible, and when the 
doctor came we-had no difficulty at all in organizing. I would like to give a great 
deal of credit to some of the young ladies in our town—some high school girls, 
and some nurses—who gave their services so willingly and pleasantly and cheer- 
fully. It is no small matter for a girl to give all her time and such undivided atten- 
tion to the work as is necessary under such circumstances. Some mothers persisted 
in keeping their children home from school on the day of the Medical School 
Inspection, and for the first few days we had a great deal of trouble in getting 
the attendance up to normal at the school. However, that was overcome and the 
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doctor was satisfied with the result, and parents had their eyes opened to defects 
in their children which they had no idea existed, and in the majority of cases 
they were anxious and willing to have them remedied. 

When the inspection was over, we asked our two School Boards to meet Dr. 
Sirrs and receive her report. The doctor gave a very comprehensive report, and 
much to the astonishment of the School Board, they found out what was essential 
and necessary in the schools, and they showed a very proper spirit about having 
the necessary work done that the doctor asked for, in the matter of ventilation, 
lighting, etc. 

In regard to the carry-on work, that is a question of money, and they are 
not willing to have a clinic unless some other towns will unite with us in that, 
and would be willing to help pay the expenses of the nurses and doctors. The 
people in our town are very enthusiastic about having this carry-on work, and 
we are hoping the other towns will join with us and contribute to the expenses. 

Q.—How did you overcome the difficulty of having the children absent from 
school on the days of the inspection ? 

A.—We spoke to a number. I telephoned as many parents as I could, and 
spoke to a great many teachers, and the teachers used their influence as far as 
possible, and the older children overcame the timidity of the younger ones. In 
the first place we did not let them know there was going to be a medical inspection, 
and we had a good attendance the first day. 

At the conclusion of the session Mr. KE. R. Greig, of the Art Museum of 
Toronto, gave a cordial invitation to the delegates to visit the exhibition of 
paintings from the National Gallery of Ottawa which are now on view at the 
galleries on Grange Road. 

A letter from Mr. I. E. Robertson, Vice-Chairman of the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, extending an invitation to the Institute delegates to visit the Hospital, 
was then read. 


EVENING SESSION.—FEBRUARY 5th. 


Dr. ANNIE Backus, Alymer, occupied the Chair. 


Before the opening of the session moving pictures were exhibited of the 
farmerettes at work, and an illustrated lecture on the Care of the Feet was given 
by Mr. V. E. Taplin, 310 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


OUR DEGENERATING FEET. 


At the outset, Mr. Taplin assured the audience that though the figures to be 
given and the pictures shown would no doubt appear exaggerated and extreme, 
they really only depicted the true and altogether unfortunate conditions of the 
feet of all civilized or shoe-wearing races,—both in their deformity—and in their 
pains and aches. Mr. Taplin carried his audience from the perfect, unspoiled 
foot of the child to the troublesome foot; the victim of high heels and narrow toes 
with its bunions, corns, hammer toes and weak arches. 

Quotations were given from such authorities as the Academy of Medicine, 
Paris; Life Extension Institute; Dr. (Major) Munson, Museum of Safety First, 
New York; Dr. Hoffman, Lecturer American Orthopedic Association ; Dr. Jacobson, 
Associate Editor, Medical Times, New York; the Scientific American and others 
in support of his stand on this matter so vitally important to our nation. 


Yeavae 
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The Life Extension Institute says “ Disturbances of health due to weak feet 
are manifold, just as are those due to eye strain. Pain in the feet, legs and back, 
often mistaken for rheumatism and improperly treated with drugs and liniment, 
chronic general fatigue and nervous depression are often due to this rather common 
affliction.” 

Might we not just as well be partially blind or fractionally deaf as a near 
cripple in the feet? The Scientific American says that 1,149 women were killed 
and more than 4,000 crippled in the United States alone in 1916 through falling 
downstairs. High heels were mostly to blame. 

Mr. Taplin impressed upon his audience the following main facts: 

That the feet of our white babies were in every particular as well shaped 
and strong as the feet of the children of non-shoe-wearing races. 

That foot troubles do not exist among non-shoe-wearing races. 

That as 90 per cent. of the feet of shoe-wearing races were more or less de- 
formed, it followed, that wrongly designed shoes were to blame. 

That a very large percentage of foot troubles is the result of “ lack of infor- 
mation” on this important subject. 

That the normal foot itself is a well arranged machine which raises the body 
and aids in its propulsion—a sort of leverage. Its mechanism is subject to the 
same physical laws that govern all machines, and will suffer injury if the normal 
relationship of its structure is disturbed. 

That high heeled shoes or those which, through narrowness or pointed shape 
cramp the toes so that they cannot spread naturally when the weight is thrust 
upon them, make the foot more a hoof than a foot so that it becomes a stiff, 
inflexible pedestal attached to the leg. 

That the construction of the civilian shoes is influenced almost wholly by 
consideration of fashion and style. These are irrational and are changed frequently 
in the financial interests of the shoe trade. The lasts are devised by persons grossly 
ignorant of, and quite indifferent to the human foot’s structure and its physio- 
logical requirements as to the covering. (Munson.) 

_ That feet are in the highest degree elastic and insofar as this elasticity and 
freedom of action are interfered with, is their health, and with it, that of the body, 
lowered. 

That bad feet cause mental irritability, lessen buoyancy of spirit and in many 
other ways render the possesor incapable of giving his best service. 

Mr. Taplin urged: 

1st. That Canadians refuse to wear foot-covering not designed to conserve 
foot power, and that manufacturers be driven to stop making shoes without regard 
to utility or protective value. 

2nd. That our children be taught in schools and at home that the normally 
developed foot,—which is always widest at the toes,—is to be greatly desired and 
admired over the bunioned, bumpy, sore foot. 

3rd. That routine examinations of feet in our schools be made, so as to 
discover the prospective cases, rather than allow them to go until adult life is 
reached when the disability unfits them for gaining a livelihood. 

4th. That parents should be brought to realize their duties in this respect. 

5th. That when the decrees of fashion go so far as to interfere with our 
health to such a degree, it is time for legislation to step in and calla halt. 

6th. That the shoe business should, as speedily as possible, be constituted 
a profession, with a prescribed course and examination under Government control. 
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7th. That the Government should control all shapes of lasts on which shoes 
would be made. 

Mr. Taplin stated he had found young ladies up to thirty more ready to adopt 
proper shoes than their mothers, and their mothers still more ready than their 
grandmothers. For “most people are slaves of habit, followers of custom, believers 
in the wisdom of the past,” and only through education will results be obtained. 

He urged a monthly foot inspection night in every home to discover the little 
red spots and bumps and then the causes might be removed. Nearly all young 
girls and many boys are wearing shoes too pointed and heels too high. Hach and 
every member of the Women’s Institutes should interest herself in this important 
work of footwear reform, and don’t forget that reform commences at home. 


INSTITUTE WORK IN NEW ONTARIO. 
Mrs. B. O. ALLEN, Fort WILLIAM. 


It is a great privilege to report the work our Women’s Institutes are doing in 
the western part of New Ontario, and I bring greetings as well as the assurance 
of our heartiest co-operation in any work the Institutes of this province may under- 
take during the great period of reconstruction. 

The districts of Thunder Bay, Rainy River and Kenora comprise a country 
itself, with its own peculiar problems and its undeveloped resources. Whether 
this district shall adequately share in the development to come depends, a great 
deal, upon how well its own people unite in common effort to solve their own 
problems, yet, we need, in a measure, the assurance of sympathy and co-operation 
from the older parts of our province. 

We in the west, owe much to the splendid women who have come, from year 
to year, organizing and giving us higher ideals of home life, directing the health 
of our children, and bringing a word of sympathy and cheer that means so much 
to our pioneer women. We do not soon forget these women who have brightened 
many homes in our district, and we mourn the loss of one who was beloved by all, 
the late Miss Campbell. 

In the last few years a great change is noticeable in the outlook of our women. 
Home and community conditions have greatly improved. It is hard for the women 
of old Ontario to realize what the institute means to the women in our outlying 
districts. It is really all they have outside their own homes. Down here you can 
scarcely picture communities such as we have in our unorganized townships. Some 
are without churches and some even without schools. You have heard of the ex- 
periences of your pioneers, we are going through that experience now. Around 
the Institute in these parts pivots the social centre, also the centre of activities 
for the whole community. At their meetings, school problems, building of roads, 
Canadianizing our foreign population, caring for burial grounds, and all questions 
which a council would solve, had they one, are freely discussed. 

Our women have done magnificent war work. They have given of their sons 
and men. There are not a few instances, of which I could quote, where women 
were left on a bush farm while the husband went overseas, and many of these 
men will not return. Perhaps in raising money they do not excel, but they have 
given of their time and work, and practically all the parcels sent to the boys of 
our rural districts were sent by our Women’s Institutes, and as it is very often 
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the ony time they meet, many of our women walk four or five miles to pack the 
boxes the day of the meeting. The Dryden Institute in the Kenora district, 
handled all the patriotic work for their town. In the Twin Cities the women gave 
one afternoon each week at the Red Cross rooms. A Red Cross market day was 
instituted at the beginning of the war, and our branches brought and sent in farm 
produce. This was sold and the proceeds donated to patriotic work. Our city 
Institute always provided a luncheon, and some sort of entertainment afterwards. 
This has become quite an annual event, and we hope to continue this and denote 
the funds to other purposes. The Fort William branch has provided a rest room 
at the market, nothing elaborate, but a place where women who drive in from 
fifteen to twenty miles may rest and have a cup of tea. In two of the districts, 
our branches were asked by the Victory Bond Committee to sell bonds in their 
respective townships, and also, in the same manner, collections were made for the 
Merchant Marine campaign. This was readily undertaken by the women and more 
than the objective was raised. Now the reason we are asked to do this is, that 
where no other organization exists, we have established branches and more of the 
districts can be reached through us than through any other medium. 

We are a recognized factor in our part of the country. We have women on 
the school boards, Board of Health, three representatives on the agricultural 
association and a member on a civic fair price committee. Our township and city 
councils are most courteous and sympathetic with our work. At the last district 
annual meeting, the mayor of the city chartered a boat and took the delegation 
for a cruise around our harbors, which by the way has twenty miles of water front, 
with the largest elevator capacity in the world. 

Many special local features have been introduced by our branches. In one 
township an institute fair has been inaugurated. It is now an annual event: and 
this year it was so successful that the men wanted to turn it into a township fair. 
In many townships, institute halls have been built, which serve as social centres, 
and for all public gatherings in the community. Our women are the recognized 
leaders in the culinary art, and do the catering at all large assemblies. During 
the recent epidemic the Kenora Institute had a diet kitchen, and they, as well 
as many other branches, supplied nourishment to the sick. Some of our members 
joined the V. A. D. forces. The Herion medicine chest which the members always 
keep well stocked was a boon this year. Food demonstrations have been well 
attended, and have done a great deal towards educating our foreign element. 

I could enumerate other unique instances, for our new country is bursting 
with opportunities for service, and our women, many of whom are accustomed to 
the hardships of pioneering, never hesitate when it comes to a hard job. We have 
one dear lady in Rainy River over sixty years of age, who walked fourteen miles 
over part corduroy road to attend a district annual meeting. 

The greatest accomplishment during the last two years has been medical 
inspection of our rural schools. With very few exceptions all the rural schools 
in these districts have been inspected. It is difficult to adequately express the 
appreciation of our people in the western country for this great service. It has 
given us a status, that I believe, we otherwise could not have gained, for it means 
so much to the parents living many miles from any centre to have this done. 
In Rainy River there is sixty-five miles of agricultural district with only one 
doctor. In the other districts, we have even worse conditions in some parts. 
Many of the children had never seen a doctor, not a real live one. Doctors were 
conjured up in their minds with forty or fifty dollars, something not picked up 
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in the backwoods. If medical inspection, and its results, were the only thing 
accomplished by the Institutes of these districts, we would think it worth the effort 
of every member. | 

There were 3,000 children inspected. Clinics were held in the hospitals where 
possible, and in other places, homes, churches and halls were used, our women 
attending to all details connected therewith. On account of the influenza and 
scarlet fever epidemics, clinics have not been held this year as yet. 

The school problem in many phases has long interested our women. We have 
one unorganized township, to which I will refer, for example. It is four and a half 
by twelve miles. This township has no school whatever. At one side, there are 
from thirty to forty children, between the ages of six and fifteen; at the other side 
of the same township there are twenty children; this does not include the foreign 
population. Then we have in other sections children who were past the school 
age before the school was built, and were of use on the farm, so were never sent 
to school. Also, schools are at a greater distance than a child can be compelled 
to walk. Therefore we contend, that for us, the grade limit, instead of the age 
limit, should prevail in our elementary schools. 

We have always strongly advocated the need of a home for the feeble-minded 
in our districts, and protested against confining our insane women in the same 
cell as our women prisoners in the district jail. Within the last year eleven insane- 
women have been thus confined, pending arrangements for taking them east. I 
had the privilege of investigating conditions shortly before coming east, and at 
that time, there were three insane, one feeble-minded and two prisoners in one 
small cell 14 x 16 ft. Our jail was built to supply the needs of the early eighties.. 
We have found out that there is equal responsibility resting upon the Government 
and the municipalities, and hope to see something accomplished soon. 

District nursing, or nurses for our expectant mothers has been one of our 
long-thought-of plans. This might be accomplished had our women a woman 
representative in the district, who could help solve this problem with many others, 
and act as a centre or sort of clearing house for their ideas. We think this is 
not asking too much, and our women look to the Institute for their co-operation 
in this. Our men in the districts have four representatives with two assistants. 
We ask for one only for each district. 

Men as well as women look to the Institute to remedy their wrongs. 

Rainy River hopes to have a hospital in the centre of the district to supply 
needs. 

This is really due our women, for they are helping to open and build up a 
district, rich in resources, which, shortly, will repay this province a hundred times 
any effort now put forth to help them with their many difficulties, a few of which 
I have mentioned. 

I make this plea for our pioneer women of Kenora, Rainy River and Thunder 
Bay. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION. 


Hon. H. J. Copy, M.A., D.D., LL,D., Minister or Epucation, Toronto. 


I would desire, first of all, to present our hearty greetings from the Department 
of Education to the members of the Women’s Institutes of the Province of Ontario. 
We know that there are no warmer friends of education in all the province. We 
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know that in every part of the province you have taken the keenest interest in 
your local educational problems. I was delighted to hear what Mrs. Allen said 
a moment ago about the care which the Institutes of the Twin Cities and neighbour- 
hood are taking in a survey of schoolless townships to the north. We shall be very 
glad indeed in the Department to have any such cases reported, or reported to 
our inspector in the district, and in the case of a schoolless district where there 
are children to care for, we will effectively and promptly deal with the problem. 
I wish to-night to thank you for the signal service you have rendered to the cause 
of education in the province in the days that are past. I may also express future 
gratitude to you for what you are going to do in the future in this regard. Before 
speaking more specifically on my topic, I would venture to add a word of sincere 
appreciation of what your Institutes have done for the work of the Red Cross 
and for the general care of our soldiers overseas. From my own observation at 
the front and behind the lines, I do not think there is any institution in all 
the world that has a more honourable record than the Red Cross. it is the queen 
of all the societies that has sought to help the soldiers at the front. 

At the very front, in the forward dressing stations, before you come to the 
casualty stations where the regular issues are made to the men, you will find the Red 
Cross, right out in the open, ready to provide a balaclava hat to a man who perhaps 
has lost his hat; to provide for him big warm socks, when perhaps his boots have 
been shot away, or have to be cut away to relieve his necessity. In the very 
front, you will find the Red Cross doing its splendid work. It is the handmaid 
of the soldier from the hour-he is wounded, almost to the very hour when he 
comes back home. God bless the work of the Red Cross; and God bless all those 
who at home, here, have helped to feed it. You may be sure that your investment 
in time and money and material in this work has been a good investment, and 
has benefited in an uncalculable degree our gallant chaps. It is because of the 
work of our men at the front; it is because of the work of our sailors on the 
high seas, whether in the Navy or the Merchant Marine, that we are able to-day 
to talk about reconstruction. Let no one deceive you as to the reason for the 
request for the armistice. It was not the people behind the Germans who re- 
quested the armistice; it was the beaten German army that requested the armistice. 
They requested the authorities at home to get the armistice as soon as possible. 
Any man who has come back from the front, and who knows what the conditions 
at the front were, will tell you that it was because the German army was soundly 
thrashed, that they cried for an armistice. (Applause.) Their transport facilities 
had practically broken down. Had the war gone on for another ten days Marshall 
Foch would have enveloped them. I was in Paris on the day the Germans first 
made the request for an armistice, and I heard a remark made by General Foch 
over the telephone, when he was asked from British Headquarters what he thought 
of the armistice. He said “ Why an armistice? I have them, I have them.” 
(Applause.) He had the southern exit bottled up about Metz, and he was 
gradually closing the other mouth of escape. If the war had gone on another ten 
days there would have been another, not a Sedan with 80,000 soldiers captured, 
but something unprecedented in military history, the capture of over a million 
men. Marshall Foch sacrificed an opportunity of winning imperishable military 
glory because he did not wish, unnecessarily, to spend the life of a single man if 
he could gain the same result by rigorous conditions of an armistice. He was 
ready to sacrifice personal fame for the sake of his gallant men. He is one of 
the finest strategists and tacticians in the whole world; no other as great in the 
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whole history of the world. The reason that we are able to talk about reconstruction 
is that we have soundly beaten the enemy on the field. It is our hope and our 
anxious prayer these days, that what has been won by the sailors and soldiers 
shall not in any degree be lost or impaired by the Envoys to the Peace Conference. 
We are able to talk about reconstruction because we have won the war. In 
the early days of the war when we used that word reconstruction, most of us, 
not expecting that the war would last so long, simply thought of the best and 
speediest way of getting our men back home again and restored to their old 
positions ; but as the war went on we all began to interpret the term reconstruction 
in a deeper and richer fashion. We asked ourselves the question, whether after 
all, things in the world in general, in July, 1914, were as good as they could possibly 
be. We had learned a great lesson of the spirit of sacrifice and service, we had 
learned a great deal of the spirit of comradeship. We had been drawn togther 
by common suffering and we had seen how artificial were many of the barriers 
that separated classes at home. So we began to understand reconstruction in a 
nobler sense. We began to ask ourselves, why should we not have a better world, 
and a fairer world, and a more equitable distribution of the opportunities of life 
than we had in July, 1914. We considered reconstruction to mean getting a better 
world than we had before the war began. It is in that sense that we speak about 
reconstruction to-day; we do not mean getting things back precisely where they 
were; that would be an absolutely impossible task; even if we sought to carry 
out that idea of reconstruction, we never could go back where things were before. 
We have taken great steps forward. Men and women have got a new conception 
of their opportunities and their possibilities, and things never can be what they 
were before. We aim to get that better world with a fairer distribution of the 
good things of life, and better and more equitable opportunities for all men and 
women and all boys and girls. That is the general ideal that lies before us when 
we speak about reconstruction. 

We must not be astonished if there is a period of unrest and uncertainty, 
even of reaction, after this great struggle. Lvery war in the history of mankind 
has been followed by a certain period of weariness and lassitude, of reaction, if 
you will. I imagine that we shall have a shorter period of that kind after this 
war than has been the case after wars in previous ages, because there has been 
a great deal of thought given to after-war problems, even while we were in the 
midst of the war. In these days, it is possible to set things right in a shorter 
time than was possible before. For instance, so far as the reconstruction of de- 
vastated France and Belgium is concerned, I am sure we shall be perfectly amazed 
to find how speedily the devastated country will be brought back again into 
cultivation. JI imagine that several hundreds of thousands of Germans will be 
called upon to give a good deal of labour in France and Belgium to undo the 
wrong they have wrought. (Applause.) I think we shall find that the world can 
recover itself in a material fashion in a shorter time than we have anticipated. 
I would like to throw out this word of cheer: What our men have done in the 
field, and what we have been able to do by way of organization, is the best possible 
indication that any problems that confront us in the future will not remain 
unsolved. What we have done in the past is the best guarantee of what we will 
be able to do in the future. Therefore, don’t give place, even for a moment, to 
those who speak in a pessimistic fashion. I believe that the God who has brought 
us through this awful war will not forsake us in the days of peace. Be prepared 
for a measure of possible restlessness and reaction. We are not going to be 
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daunted by it, we are going to press forward and face it and solve the problems 
as they present themselves. 

I remember going into the City of Amiens in France, just a few weeks ago, 
and seeing written by a paint brush, right on the plastered walls of a house, 
“ Pessimists will be shot on sight.” This was written after the German drive 
of 21st March. I thought it was a very good motto to carry home for the days 
of the struggles of peace. Let us not yield to this spirit of pessimism. 

Reconstruction will involve, of course, national unity. We can never face 
and solve the problems that immediately le before us in regard to finance, trans- 
portation and industrial organization, in regard to greater political unity, unless 
all parts, grades and sections of the country will work together. I regret that 
any man or woman should try to built up any organization on the prejudice of 
the people. Never believe that the interest of any class in the community will 
be served by the misfortune of any other class in the community. The fundamental 
interests of the people in the country, in the village, in the town, in the city, are 
identical. You are not going to gain prosperity in the country at the cost of 
misfortune in the city. You are not going to build up the west if you back up 
the east. You are not going to make the east prosperous if you beggar the west. 
East and west, north and south, country and village and town and city, agriculture 
and industry, commerce and finance, have a common interest in the welfare of 
this our great Canadian inheritance. Therefore, set your face, as an institution, 
steadily against those who seek to foster prejudice between class and class in our 
community. 

Naturally, you will expect me, as Minister of Education in this Province, 
to lay stress upon the educational features of the province. I know, that in 
addressing the Women’s Institutes of Ontario, I am addressing the most sym- 
pathetic audience I could possibly find. Over the whole world to-day there is 
sweeping a fresh sense of the value of education. Take for instance, in the Mother 
Land, in the midst of the war, it was felt that Britain had fallen behind Germany 
in the technical race, in the commercial race, because Britain did not give sufficient 
attention to technical education. Because the school system of Britain did not 
touch the vast population, there was practically a very inefficient kind of secondary 
education in the old land. Therefore, Mr. Fisher, the President of the Board of 
Education, set himself to re-organize the educational system of England and he 
brought into being many features of advancement. Every single feature that he 
has brought about has already been in existence, and has been carried out for many 
years in our own Province of Ontario. We are proud to know that the Province 
of Ontario takes rank with the most progressive countries in the world in con- 
nection with the general outline and scope and plan of its educational system. 
I do not mean to say that we are perfect; as soon as we think so, it is time for us 
to go out of business; we always aim to improve. I have very little patience with 
people, who, in investigating any institution in any country, fasten their eyes 
exclusively on its defects and have no word of praise of its undoubted merits. 
Such people rule themselves out of court as sound judges on any subject under 
the sun. There is a spirit of education throughout the world, and you can scarcely 
take up any paper or magazine without seeing in it something about education. 
There is a desire that we should have every advantage that we can get for our 
boys and girls in this land. It has been discovered that there is the greatest 
need for medical inspection in rural schools in this and other countries because 
of the general condition of health in the country. It was found in the United 
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States that an abnormal number of men called up for service were physically unfit, 
and so there is a starting up in the United States of Medical inspection in schools, 
and it is starting up in our own land. Up and down the length and breadth of 
Canada we all propose to do our best and our utmost for a sound educational policy. 

There are one or two factors in connection with our educational work in the 
Province of Ontario that I would like to mention to you to-night. In the first 
place, many educational difficulties could be very easily solved by the expenditure 
of more money, and I want you to set yourselves in the future, as you have set 
yourselves in the past, to create a popular opinion, that education is not only 
worth while in an ideal sense, but it is worth while to spend money upon it. 
(Applause.) You cannot get an article unless you are prepared to pay for it. 
We are essentially democratic in this country and the very greatest attention is 
paid to local atonomy. You all know that, again and again, the Department which 
I represent is attacked for being too highly centralized ; yet everyone of the changes 
that have been suggested to me have demanded a greater centralization. The 
Department is asked to do this, and to do that, and to pay this, and to pay that, 
and to take over work that has been done for generations by the local bodies. 
With one voice we are being charged with being too centralized and in the next 
breath we are asked to take over more functions from the local bodies. I have 
reached the conclusion that I am going to weigh the evidence, as best I can, and 
do what I think is in the best interest of the province, and I do not care who 
is pleased or who is not pleased. (Applause.) 

I want you to do all in your power in your own locality to create a strong 
and active public interest in favour of larger expenditures on the most valuable 
investment that we can make in the Dominion; that is, an investment in education. 

The next point that I would like to emphasize is, that we must all consider 
education in these days in a broad sense. We must always recognize that we must 
have an element of a sound education as a basis for any additions that may be 
laid upon the substructure. ‘There are certain general subjects without some know- 
ledge of which no one can really be called an educated person. We want trained in- 
telligence in every department of life. Do not allow anyone to stampede you into he- 
lieving that we can ever substitute for the fundamentals of a sound education any of 
the splendid and useful and ornamental parts of the superstructure. Do not forget 
the foundation. We must also remember that a sound mind can really only be 
in a sound body. We know that a defective body will have a serious reaction 
upon all mental processes. If the health of the boys and girls are not cared for, 
they are not going to make the progress that they ought to make in school. You 
all know that the government has made every possible provision for the local 
boards dealing with this matter. You know that in our cities and larger towns 
there is a regular medical and dental inspection of the boys and girls in schools; 
there is the use of both medical men and nurses for work in the schools and for 
the follow-up work, and marvellous results have been obtained. Some wise medical 
man has said, that the seat of all our troubles is to be found from the collar 
upwards. If you can have every boy and girl sound from the collar upwards 
you would have very little disease. Now I am sure you will all agree that we 
ought to have all our boys and girls in all our schools well cared for in point of 
health. 

Now this is something that I want to announce to you, because I know that 
you are interested in it, and I know you have had a large share in carrying on work 
of this kind already. We feel the importance of this so much that we have in hand 
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and are providing the necessary finances for making a complete survey of the 
rural and smaller town and village schools of the province by a corps of medical 
inspectors and nurses appointed and paid by the Department in conjunction with 
the Women’s Institutes Branch of the Department of Agriculture. (Applause.) 
That is to say, we are making a partnership through Mr. Putnam with you, 
because we know there are no better partners to be had. And if “ Barkis is willing ” 
we are prepared to go forward. So that the Department of Education, in co- 
operation with the Women’s Institutes of the Department of Agriculture are pre- 
pared this year to make this survey of the rural and smaller town and village schools. 
- The objects of this survey are two-fold: First of all, to get a complete statement 
of the facts from competent authorities, and in the second place, to encourage 
local school boards to secure the services of School Medical Health Officers and 
Nurses as provided for in the Statutes and Regulations in that behalf. We believe 
that the people in the Province of Ontario are just as much interested in caring 
for their boys and girls as they are in caring for Holstein cattle and for improving . 
breeds of horses and hogs. (Applause.) On your behalf, I would venture to resent 
the quasi insult hurled at the people in the country by some who ought to know 
a great deal better. You want the best for your boys and girls, and I consider 
it nothing short of an insult, to say that the people in the country do not care 
a button about the health of their children. All that is necessary is a survey and 
the bringing of the matter fairly and correctly and adequately before the people, 
and I am perfectly sure, that in the course of a year or two, we shall find adequate 
medical and dental inspection secured for all parts of our province so far as its - 
school population is concerned. (Applause.) 

The plan provides for a thorough survey of the rural sections of the province. 
The details will be worked out between Dr. Waugh and Mr. Putnam. The plan 
will, in a single year, reach more than one third of all the rural schools of the 
province. We shall continue the work until the whole is covered, but it may not 
be necessary to continue that work, because I am sure that the inspiration and 
example and the knowledge that will be passed on by this survey will speedily 
lead to every school body undertaking this work itself. All that is necessary is 
to provide the money for this survey. We want you, ladies of the Women’s Institute, 
to co-operate and then the work will be well done. We are working in close co- 
operation with your organization and this year we shall make great strides in 
this most important department of caring for the health of the children. 

There is another point I would like to emphasize, it is an administrative point. 
You ladies throughout the province have already entered the field of education as 
school trustees. In most of our cities, ladies have become members of the Board 
of Education. JI think during the past year there has been a marked increase 
in the number of ladies who have been elected as school trustees. I venture to say, 
that one place where your services would be of an incalculable value would be in 
school sections in rural districts. J am sure that in any school section where 
there are three trustees, if one or two of them are ladies, we should have great 
things done in that section. I am sure that some aspects of the care of children 
that a man is apt to overlook would be dealt with, and dealt with promptly and 
effectively. You know, under the Statute as it now stands, that if a woman is a rate- 
payer, if she is on the assessment roll in her own right as a public school supporter, 
she may be elected to the school board. That does not touch, however, for the 
most part, conditions in the rural sections, and therefore I would like to make 
the announcement to you to-night, and I am authorized to make it by the Prime 
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Minister: that a Bill is prepared that bears the title “ An Act to render farmers’ 
wives and daughters eligible as members of School Boards.” (Applause.) Under 
this Act, not only may a woman who has property and consequently has her name 
on the assessment roll be elected, but the wife or daughter of a farmer assessed 
as an owner and actually an occupant or tenant of a farm, provided such wife or 
daughter resides on the farm with her father or her husband, may also be eligible 
to election as a school trustee. The act confers, further. on farmers’ sons the right 
to be elected as school trustees. Everybody will admit that it would be going too 
far to allow a farmer’s daughter to be elected school trustee and to shut out the 
farmer’s son. I am very glad indeed, to be able to make that announcement to 
you. It will, I am sure, bring tremendous changes in connection with our whole 
rural school problems. 3 

A GENTLEMAN IN THE AUDIENCE: Why do you confine that to farmers’ 
daughters or wives? In our section, there are women who would make the very 
best school trustees who are not farmers’ daughters or wives. They lve in towns 
and villages. 

Dr. Copy: That is worthy of consideration. 

A DetecatTe: In unincorporated villages is where the shce ould pinch. 

Dr. Copy: I am very glad indeed to have the suggestion. 

A DetrcatE: Will the women yote for the women trustee, or will the vote 
be confined to the men? 

Dr. Copy: That point will be covered; there would not be much use in 
allowing you to run if you could not vote. My main point is, that we want to 
provide every possible facility for women to take their share in every school board 
to which they may be elected. That is the idea, and I am sure it will make a 
tremendous difference in school life and in the care of children in school. 

Just a word more and 1am done. In the long run, no changes can be made in 
a community unless these changes are backed up by intelligent public opinion. 
We speak of fighting to make the world safe for democracy, but what would you 
say of the democrat who was ignorant of democracy. There is no form of govern- 
ment that makes greater demands on the intelligence of its people than that form 
of government which is here to stay, democracy. Therefore the whole key to the 
future of the development of a safe democracy is in the hands of those who are 
charged with the education of the children. I believe we cannot over estimate 
the value of a teacher, or the value of all possible educational agencies, in con- 
nection with the development of a safe democracy. I suppose there is no problem 
in the land that is more difficult to solve, and which yet must be solved, than 
the problem of education. One of the methods which has been suggested is the 
grouping of schools, known as consolidated schools. That may not possibly be 
capable of application in all parts of the province. It has been tried in some 
places and we propose to give every possible assistance to that remedy where it 
is shown to be practicable and advantageous for the district. Such a school 
would be the centre of the social life of a rural community. | 

We all feel that this year, 1919, ushers in a new era in the history of the 
whole world. We know, that perhaps of all countries in the world, no country 
has a safer and greater future than our own Dominion of Canada. We have been 
far removed from the physical scars of war. We have almost unbounded natural 
resources. We have an intelligent population. We have men and women who 
are enfranchised. We have a fairly high standard of intelligence. We are keenly 
alive to our own defects and we are seeking to remedy fen Surely all the facts 
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together, must promise great strides in the future history of our land. When 
Sir Arthur Currie sent the message home to Sir Thomas White at the time of 
the Victory Loan campaign, he wrote from the City of Mons, and he wrote a 
masterpiece of English as well as a masterpiece of patriotism, and the closing 
sentence was this “ Weary with the work of destruction we long for the day when 
we shall be homeward bound, to take up once more, with a fresh sense of its 
responsibilities, our duties of citizenship in the fairest land in all the world, our 
own beloved Canada.” That is the spirit of the men who are returning. That 
ought to be the spirit of us who are here in Canada. We are faced with the task 
of taking up afresh our duties of citizenship with new relations to its responsibility. 

I do not know of any organization in Ontario that can do more, and will 
do more, to build up a high and worthy type of citizenship, than your organization 
of the Women’s Institutes. I wish you every possible success in your splendid 
work. (Applause.) 

Tue Cuarrman: In your name I am going to thank Dr. Cody for bringing 
to us the very message that we have been longing to receive. The subject we were 
discussing yesterday, and the problems that we were so unable to solve have already 
been solved for us, and we thank Dr. Cody for that solution. 

A Detecars: Don’t you think the children should be taught more about 
farming? 

Dr. Copy: Agriculture is being taught now in 1,020 schools in the country, 
and as rapidly as possible the work of teaching agriculture in the schools is being 
carried forward. 

As a matter of fact, since 1911, when 33 schools in the province taught agricul- 
ture, there has been an advance from 33 to 1,020. (Applause.) 


MORNING SESSION, FEBRUARY 6th. 
Mrs. Geo. Surru, Delhi, occupied the chair. 


REPORT FOR WESTERN ONTARIO. 


Dr. ANNIE Backus, AYLMER. 


So far as I can learn from listening to the report of the work of the Eastern 
Ontario Women’s Institutes, the Western Ontario Institutes are very similar in 
their works to the works of the Women’s Institutes in all other parts of the 
Province. For the last four years, the Institutes have given largely, as you all 
know, to assisting in war work. Our time was mostly devoted to patriotic work, 
Red Cross work, field comforts, and every organization has been engaged in filling 
boxes and sending them to the boys from their own locality. There is no necessity 
of me going into detail, and I will only mention a few of the Institutes as there 
are some reports to be given by District Secretaries. 

I hold in my hand a programme. This was sent to me as part of the report 
by Miss Gill of West Kent, and as it is an excellent programme and includes 
the year’s work, I am just going to say a few things regarding it. This programme 
is really unique, and it shows that the women have been working not only with 
their hands but with their heads. There are several subjects that they have been 
studying, subjects of great interest, and a knowledge of which will help us largely 
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in the solution of this colossal problem of reconstruction,—reconstruction the 
aftermath of the Great War. Miss Gill states in her report that, during the winter 
months, the women of Kent County met in all day sessions, and in this way they 
were able to accomplish far more work. They came in the morning and brought 
their lunch and worked all day. The morning and the afternoon were devoted to 
work and the other part to discussing such subjects as I have mentioned, and to 
the social part of the work. 

The women in the Western Institutes have been interested in the medical 
inspection of schools. They have been taking up that work, and let me say this, not 
only in Western Ontario but in every other part of Ontario, that prejudice which 
so long has existed in the School Boards is being broken down, and it is entirely 
through the activities of the Women’s Institutes that this has been accomplished. 
The people of the rural districts are realizing that medical school inspection is 
not something that is being put over them, but it is an honest endeavour to provide 
for the school children in the rural sections the same opportunities and advantages 
that are provided for the school children in our larger towns and cities. When 
Dr. Cody was speaking last night upon this subject, he assured us that the privilege 
and opportunity of Medical School Inspection would be supplied to every school 
in the Province of Ontario before the end of the coming year. 

With the reports I have received I was very much satisfied. But there were 
two little black flies in the amber of my satisfaction, and they were two personal 
and private letters sent to me speaking of the introduction of party politics by 
the President in that Branch. Party politics! What do we care for party politics! 
The vote has been given us. What benefit will it be to us or what benefit will 
it be to the world at large, if all we can find to do with the franchise which has 
been granted us is to fall into party lines? (Applause.) The vote is a power. 
Let us use it as the power and our ideals as the lever, with our Government as the 
fulcrum, and lift our representatives out of the slimy slough of party politics 
into the purer air of statesmanship and an honest desire to serve their country 
rather than their party. (Applause. ) 

We can do that, and more, if we stand together. We can hasten the day 
of the millenium which must surely follow these years of horror. Party politics! 
For goodness’ sake let us keep them out of our Institutes. (Applause.) 

THE CHarrMAN: I would like to thank Dr. Backus for that last part of her 
report. If we had party politics very long in our Institutes, we would not have 
any Institutes left. Any woman who wishes to -discuss political questions, can 
belong to the same organization her husband belongs to. 


REPORT OF EASTERN ONTARIO. 


Mrs. Jas. Remp, REnNFReEw. 


It is impossible to give a full financial statement for patriotic work done by 
Eastern Ontario, because many Institutes have worked with Red Cross Societies. 

Nineteen thousand, four hundred and twenty-three pairs of socks were knitted, 
valued at $24,056.50; 21,569 pajamas, towels and miscellaneous articles were sent 
in, valued at $24,447.56; and $31,721.58 in cash was contributed. The average 
for each Branch, in cash and goods, amounted to $307.97. 
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The methods adopted for raising money: 

1. Concerts were held, in which the children took a prominent part, also, 
guessing contests. 

2. Initial socials were held, at which each one paid one cent for each letter 
in his or her name; also conundrum teas, at which each of the items on the menu 
cards were conundrums. 

3. Booths and tag days at fall fairs brought in considerable money. 

4. A house to house canvass, donations and voluntary contributions, were the 
methods used by several branches. 

The girls in Eastern Ontario have done much to assist with Institute work in 
general. Not only have they assisted with patriotic work, but also with the pro- 
grammes. In the rural parts, I do not think the girls should have a separate 
organization. Some branches gave prizes last year, at the local fall fairs, to the 
girls who exhibited the best canned vegetables, war breads and biscuits. 

A. few branches have rendered valuable service to their own localities in 
addition to their patriotic work: 

One branch has put new blackboards in the school; another has installed a 
drinking fountain and individual drinking cups; libraries have been supported by 
a few branches; demonstration-lecture courses in domestic science, home nursing 
and sewing have been held by several branches. These courses have been of untold 
value, especially to the young girls. 

Now that the war is over, the Institutes are planning new lines of work, which 
will be of value to the home, school, and the community. They purpose aiding 
the returned soldier in every way possible, and in our next year’s report special 
emphasis will be given to these activities. 


REPORT FROM RAINY RIVER. 


Mrs. Locx1na. 


I am very glad to be privileged to again stand before you and give you a very 
short report of the Rainy River District. The first thing of importance that I 
have to bring before you is the medical inspection. After J went back from the 
Convention here two years ago, we consulted with the Thunder Bay district, and 
asked Mr. Putnam to send us a medical inspector. He very kindly sent us Dr. 
McKenzie-Smith. She had only ten days to examine that part of the country 
where there were over 600 children, but she got around and did all the work, 
and any of you who have been through that district, know the hardships that have 
to be endured in travelling over the corduroy roads and combating with the mud 
we have. Dr. Smith found about 33 per cent. with bad tonsils; 14 per cent. 
with bad eyes and 90 per cent. of the 14 per cent. were caused from the poor 
lighting in our schools. 

Before Dr. Smith had left the district, we had made our plans for a clinic, 
and our district was the first in the Province to hold a clinic. After the examin- 
ation 147 operations were performed. We have no hospitals, and only two doctors 
and one nurse. .We converted two Presbyterian churches, one hall, and one private 
house into hospitals. ‘The members of the Women’s Institutes turned out and 
did the nursing and sterilizing, and attended to all cases, and every case was 
successful. 
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We had Dr. Smith with us again the following year, and after she examined 
these children again, she found a marked improvement. Owing to the influenza 
epidemic we have not been able to follow that up, but hope to do so in the near 
future. 

As to dental work, we wrote to the dentists in the district and asked them 
if they would give us a rate. They asked us to send the children, two at a time, 
on three afternoons a week, and they had their teeth attended to at half price. 
The eyes were attended to in the same manner; two opticians did the work at 
cost, and I do not think there are any more than two or three children who were 
recommended for glasses that have not got them. 

As to our district, for some time we had the unlucky 13 branches, and we 
could not get away from that, but this year we have increased to 16 branches 
and have prospects of 2 more. We have 400 members. In 1916 and 1917 we 
raised altogether $867.44. In 1917 and 1918, we raised $1,687.60, or more than 
doubled our finances, so I think that speaks well for our activities. 

Apart from the medical inspection and the work for our children, we have 
done our full share of patriotic work, most of which was sent in to the local Red 
Cross centres. Besides that, we packed hundreds of boxes for our boys overseas, 
and also gave liberal donations to the Belgian and other reliefs. 

At the time of the Marine Drive, the Women’s Institutes were approached 
as the only organization which could do the work. Our objective was $500, and 
we raised $733.50. Our most progressive branch has for sometime wanted the 
short courses, but owing to our distance from the centres, we have been unable 
to secure the services of demonstrators, but I hope arrangements will be made 
whereby we will have these short courses soon. 

A number of our branches centrally located felt we needed a hospital very 
badly. We were approached at our last meeting by the town, asking for our co- 
operation in erecting a monument for our soldiers who had fallen in France 
and Flanders. The reply we sent back was that if they would make that monument 
a hospital, we would co-operate with them. (Applause.) We felt our boys would 
rather have something that was going to be of lasting good to the women and 
children they had left behind. (Applause.) 


THE NEEDS FOR 1919. 


Dr. W. A. Rippetit, Director or LABpor Bureau, Toronto. 


The question of the farm labor needs for 1919, or whether we will require 
the farmerette in 1919 is what a large number are asking. Now that the war 
is ended, and we are coming to a time when the problem of unemployment is 
facing many serious-minded people in the Province, we naturally ask what will 
be the effect of the demobilization of our irresistible troops, the shutting down 
of munition factories and the letting out of a large group of war workers, on the 
farm labor situation? Will the farmerettes be needed at all in 1919? These 
are questions that we are trying to answer, and which I will endeavor to answer to 
some extent in the next two or three minutes. 

You are all familiar with the work that the Government has undertaken 
during the last two years with regard to recruiting men from the cities, the S.0.S. 
boys and the National Service Girls, or, as they are now called, farmerettes. 
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Undoubtedly, Ontario needs more labor. I think you will all agree, that the Ontario 
farmer to-day is in a better position to hire labor than he has ever been before, 
and I feel confident that the year 1919 will see more labor on the farms of Ontario 
than any year since 1914. Now is a splendid time for farmers to apply for men 
for farm work. We are sending out from our offices throughout the Province 
more men during February to the farms than we have ever sent before, except 
in the harvest rush. Men who came from the rural districts, and who now find 
it difficult to get work in the cities with their semi-skill in munitions, are now 
available for the farms, and the keen minded farmer will be awake to the fact 
that now is the time to get that labor. 

When we began to consider the question of the farmerettes, we naturally 
thought of them as a war emergency which called women from our schools and 
colleges and from our cities to the farm. These girls did not do any more work 
than many girls on farms _have done. Those of us who had lived in the country 
had begun to think that women ought not to do certain things in connection with 
work in the country. As a farmer’s son, I would have resented my sister having 
to do certain things that the farmerette did, because I thought that was the boy’s 
work, but the war came, and all the conditions it brought in, and the need was 
there, and we must congratulate the women of this country on their splendid 
response in this and every way. Last year probably 2,400 women went out on 
the land through our various offices; thousands of others went through the 8.0.8. 
organization, and many others went without any organization. From our Toronto 
office alone, something over 1,800 were sent on the land; 1,233 went on fruit and 
truck farms. On these farms they did practically everything there was to do, 
from planting vines to looking after raspberry patches, cultivating, pruning, all 
work in gathering fruit and vegetables, hauling it to market, and the keeping 
of books on the farm. All that work was done very successfully by the women, 
and I think the demand for farmerettes this year will be greater than last year. 
In spite of the fact that men are out of employment, they are not going to pick 
raspberries and do that sort of work on a fruit farm. 

Last year we tried to get a number of women to go into canning work. We 
are not going to do work along that line this year, because it is a fact that they 
have to mix so much with foreigners, that the girls find it very unsatisfactory. 

To mixed farm work, and dairy farm work, we sent about 250 to do the 
work that the ordinary hired man ought to do. This has been, on the whole, 
successful. Girls have done practically everything except pitching, and work of 
that kind. 

The wages the first year were rather unsatisfactory; last year they were a 
little better, and we believe that we can get a considerable number of girls this 
year for this kind of work providing the wages are better than last year. 42 per 
cent. averaged $9 a week. They paid their board out of that of $4.50. Only 11 per 
cent. got more than $10 a week. This year, the girls would like to see at least 
50 per cent. of their number receiving $10 a week. 

So far, we have been unable to, in any way, solve your domestic servant 
problem. We sent only some 50 women as domestics to farms last year. There 
is no possibility in my mind of the Government organizing this work, for the 
present at least, to render any service to the country. The wages that are being 
paid in the cities are out of proportion to the value of the work—for the efficiency 
of the work. A domestic, or charwoman, in Toronto gets better pay than a 
member of the police force, and she may be the most unskilled in house work. 
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Most of them receive $2 a day, two or three meals and her car tickets. We 
circularized the organization through the Institutes, and we found the average 
wage for the domestic help on farms runs from $12 to $15 per month. You see 
how hopeless it is to try to get women to go to the country at wages which are 
probably half of the wages that is being paid in Toronto to-day. 

The Women’s Institutes in this country probably create public opinion from 
the standpoint of labor more than any other organization we have, undoubtedly 
more than any men’s organization in the Province. The happiness and success 
of our rural communities cannot go on apart from the labor employed in the 
country. More labor will need to be employed. This may be a radical statement 
from a man living in the city. I hope that the present prices will never go down 
on the farm. I would like to see the farmer’s profit sufficient, so that he can 
compete in the labor market with the men in the city. (Applause.) And I believe 
through proper organization, the farmer will be able to compete. He is beginning 
to be in a position to-day to compete successfully. Once our war industries are 
out of the way—and they are practically so now—you will find that the farmer 
in Ontario will begin to compete successfully in the labor markets of this Province. 

Labor, like capital, goes where the investment is best, and the interest is highest, 
just as the farmer takes his product where he can command the best price for it. 
There are one or two things fundamental to farm labor: The laborer must have 
a home; he must have the prospect of owning a farm of his own, or of being a 
tenant farmer, or failing that, he must have the expectation of getting a cottage 
for himself on somebody else’s farm. Don’t think you will ever meet the farm 
labor situation apart from giving the man a home; it cannot be done, never will 
be done, and you need not try to do it. I would like to see the Women’s Institutes. 
get behind the movement in this country; they should take advantage of the 
$12,000,000 that the Government has set aside for houses. J would like to see 
on every good sized farm where they are going to keep permanent help, a cottage 
that would invite the right class of labor to go to the land and stay there. You 
can create that atmosphere, so that men will look upon farm labor as a permanent 
thing, not merely someone who is hired to-day and fired to-morrow. Try to make 
it permanent; you can do it. 

I have lived on a farm and I know the needs. My grandmother largely 
moulded our thinking on the farm, and it was good thinking too. I know what 
the farm women of this country do—they mould public opinion much more 
largely than men. You have a task before you that will tend to build up in the 
country, a community that will attract the best type of people. I am sorry that 
the people who are attracted as Iaborers to the country communities are not always 
the best type. What we want to do is to create a job that will give a chance 
to build healthy strong home life in the country for the hired man as well as 
the farmer. 


ADDRESS. 


Hon. Geo. 8S. Henry, Mryister or AGRICULTURE, FOR THE PROVINCE oF ONTARIO, 
TORONTO. 


I have seen of your work throughout the Province for many years, and it is 
on organizations, such as you have here, that we, as a Government, are depending 
for assistance with regard to rural improvement. We have done a great deal to 
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assist our men folk on the farm to improve their capacity to produce. We have 
studied science in all its various aspects, and are attempting to assist the farmer 
in applying it to the land, but I sometimes think we have not done much toward 
a very important feature of farm life—that is the home. Consequently we are 
looking to you, the moulders of the home, to raise the standard of the farm home 
and make it so that the young people growing up will be more inclined to stay 
with us. That is one of the difficulties we have to encounter. Don’t feel that it 
is a problem just set apart for Ontario; it has always been a problem, and I think 
it always will be a problem to retain our people on the farms. From the time 
of Adam and Eve, when we all lived in the country, right down through the 
ages, there has been the tendency cityward. The proportion of the population 
engaged in production of food stuffs is naturally going to decrease, not that we 
will decrease production, but the number actually engaged in production will — 
decrease relatively with the urban population. On the other hand I may say that 
the farms must supply a certain amount of incentive and ambition to the city 
population. It would not be a normal condition if all our people stayed on the 
farms. The populated centres, with all due deference to them, would decline; 
that is a well known fact in the development of city life. We need the incentive 
of the people from the farms to keep alive the ambition and spirit for development 
in the centres. While we have this tendency, let us at the same time try to 
counteract that, so that we will not have that idea that was so prevalent at one 
time that the smart boys and girls should go to the city and the dull heads should 
stay on the farm. The time for that sentiment has passed. We want the brightest 
of our boys and girls to stay with us on the farms, because we cannot do the best, 
unless we have the best intellects to help us and take part in the development 
of the rural life. 

Just a word to emphasize what Dr. Riddell has said with regard to farm 
help. J speak with some personal experience along this line. I am firmly convinced 
that there igs no solution of the farm labor problem except through the laborer’s 
cottage. You must have the cottage on a farm of any reasonable size. I will go so 
far as to say that, in the better sections of the Province at least, there should be 
a cottage on every 100-acre farm, where we can hold out inducements to a man 
to make his home and raise his family. It is a desirable condition from the 
standpoint of population that our young people should be raised on the farms—not 
necessarily on the farm itself, but out in the open air close to nature. The time 
is passed, when we should ask our mothers and wives and daughters in the home 
to take care of the hired man in the house, and you will find that you can make 
better arrangements with the man who has a cottage and goes home to his meals. 
It is an economical proposition to you if nothing else, because you can engage 
him at a relatively lower rate if he can live with his family; he will live cheaper 
than you can board him. 

Now, when the Dominion Government is coming forward with $25,000,000 
to be used for special housing proposition throughout the Dominion, to be dis- 
tributed to the Provinces more or less in proportion to their population, Ontario 
will receive some ten or twelve millions of that, and there is no possible thing 
that you can do to improve conditions more than developing the idea that the 
time is ripe for the erection of the farm cottage for the laborer. And the home 
life of the farmers themselves will be improved. He will feel that, when he sits 
down to his table with his wife and family with him, and no retarding influence 
of outside help coming in, which has always been a detriment to the best interest 
of home life and the development of the child. 
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In conclusion, I wish to say I came here to show by my presence my sympathy 
with you. I understand you are getting under way a Provincial organization. 
That is most desirable. You should have in your own hands the development of 
thought, and there is nothing that will bring it to its highest point like annual 
gatherings such as this, where the representatives of the different districts meet, 
exchange notes and give their ideas of progress. I have been connected with 
conventions for a number of years, being Secretary-Treasurer of the Good Roads 
Association which meets in Toronto annually, and that has been one of the great 
influences in moulding public opinion along that particular line, and you have 
various spheres of improving home life on the farm, which is very vital to us in 
the Province of Ontario at the present time. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS. 
WOMEN AND THE FRANCHISE. 


Mrs. L. A. Hamitton, Toronto. 


Now that women have come into enfranchisement, they are faced with the 
question of how they are going to use their votes, whether they are going to 
drift into the old political parties, or whether they are going to vote independently 
of their fathers and brothers and the party to which their family belongs. 

I find a great many men have been made party politicians by being born 
into a certain family. The question before us, is, are we going to allow our 
independence to be taken away from us by dropping into the old parties, or are 
we going to remain independent? What are we going to vote for?—for measures 
or for parties? We run the great risk, now that we are enfranchised, of 
weakening this splendid instrument given us and weakening the power that is going 
to be a lever in securing the measures dear to women for many years. If we 
allow ourselves to drift into parties, we shall be keeping the balance more or less 
even, merely adding a few more votes on this side or that, making no difference 
to the scale at all. 

We know what we want, and if we keep our votes independent, we can place 
them on the side of the scale for measures which we want. 

Many women have been afraid of the word “ politics,’ and we want to get 
right at the larger meaning of the word, and to get rid of those uncomfortable 
distinctions that have been attached to the word. We want to regard the word 
politics as meaning the science of government, and for that reason one of our 
chief efforts should be to teach ourselves something about the science of government. 
We can use our enfranchisement to see that the science of government is developed 
in the right way. 

We do not know much about politics, and I think it is a very good thing 
we do not, because we have had certain kinds of politics in our country that 
are not what women want at all. One has only to look at the history of women’s 
organizations to see what it is women want. One has only to look at the history 
of efforts for social betterment to see what women want. They always want 
something which has to do with their womanliness and maternal instinct—child 
welfare, care of the feeble-minded and all moral issues. They have certain 
standards that they want to see enforced, and all down the history of organization 
you will see they have been working for these things, individually and collectively. 
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Most of these have a legislative side to them, and we have found in the past we 
had to apply to either side of the Government, Provincial or Dominion, in order’ 


to get legislation regarding them. With the vote we have power to put men: 


into government who will bring about measures for the betterment of conditions. 


in life. 


That places an enormous responsibility upon us. Are we going to allow 
this responsibility to be dissipated? That is a question every woman should ask- 
herself. We are faced with a great deal. We know that certain things have come 


to pass within the last year that have been a disappointment to us. We were faced 


with the national question of conscription more than a year ago, and we know 
that women of all shades of opinion, and of all sects and creeds got together,. 
irrespective of the party they belonged to; they merely knew there was a great . 


issue before the country and they had power in their hands that might stem the 


tide of the outcome of that issue. We know how splendidly the women got together 
so that Canada should go on participating in the war. It was a splendid example 
of what getting together will do for women. ‘ Men said the co-operation and the 


getting together of the women during the general election more than anything 
else turned the scale. 


The issues that are before us now, are just as great national issues as we 


had at that time—the care of our young people, housing schemes, moral betterment — 


of our country, and the education and care of our children and many other such 
matters. If we do not. use the power we have to see that these matters are well 
taken eare of, then the results which may come—results of lesser good or even 


bad results—will rest upon the shoulders of the women. We have been made 
responsible, and it is for us to consider very carefully what that pelagee ia 


means to us. 


During the last election one saw certain conditions arise which made us ae 


hopeful. Many of us are feeling that the old party system of Government is 
relic of past ages and should not be tolerated under present conditions. The war 
has shown us tremendous lessons, and not until the Alhes united under one 
supreme command were we assured of final victory. That was a splendid example 
of what co-operation means. We also had in our election the same kind of a lesson, 
and many of us hoped that something new would come in our Government, some- 
thing more like co-operation and less like opposition. We thought perhaps the 
old party system was doomed, never to come. again, but we have had some bitter 
disappointments in the last two months. We have seen the old party quarrels 
coming up, and the indications of the old party parliament coming before us, 
and there is a danger that we may be drawn into political parties and quite 
innocently vote against many things we most desire. 

We must also keep together as women, because as has been well illustrated, 
we have a numerical power as well as an electoral power, and because our numerical 
power is great, our electoral power is very great. 

I want to tell you what happened in the State of California to pass a certain 
bill before the Legislature. For fifteen years women clung together to get passed 
a bill on the Red Light District abatement. It was very necessary for that State, 
as conditions were extremely bad, and for fifteen years the bill had been turned 
down. Then the women were enfranchised, and they took their bill to the Govern- 
ment, and it was passed without opposition. That power is what we have in 
our hands if we keep together. 

I want to leave this thought with you: we have a great heritage now. As 
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women who have a vision of something new in our Governments as well as of 
our responsibility, we would be very ill advised if we were to allow ourselves to 
drift apart. We would be very well advised to keep together and bring into our 
Governments a brighter view of co-operation and a brighter view of citizenship. 
‘Therefore my message to you women is: Stick together; unite as voters and keep 
independent. 


ADDRESS. ~ 
Mrs. W. H. Becxer, ONTARIO WOMEN’S CITIZENSHIP ASSOCIATION, TORONTO. 


I am grateful to your committee for giving me these few minutes to speak 
on a matter of vital importance to everyone who is striving to use her franchise 
in the very best possible way. We do not wish to lose one single opportunity 
of advising the live interests or co-operating with those who are bringing great 
reforms before the people to-day. | 

A national spirit has been awakened in Canada as never before. To keep 
this alive and to keep right up to the minute on the reforms and advances we 
wish to make, we must keep ourselves well informed. We should keep ourselves 
well posted through our daily papers and other literature on these great questions. 
Four of our Ontario women have come forward and prepared splendid books. 
The first is by Mrs. Stevenson of Guelph, on, “ Our Government,” a very pro- 
gressive little book on how we are governed in town, city, township, province 
and Dominion. 

The second book is by Mrs. Blanche Read Johnston of Barrie, on “ Our New 
Citizenship.” Then we have one by Mrs. W. R. Lang, well known to many of 
you by her five public addresses, entitled “ Handy Guide to the Laws of Ontario,” 
and the fourth book, “Manual for the Conduct of Women’s Meetings” is by 
Mrs. H. W. Parsons. And let me tell you that the publishers find this so absolutely 
comprehensive that they say they will change “her” to “him” and “she” to 


“he,” and get it ready for the men, whom they know, need it just as badly as 
the women do. 


ADDRESS. 
Mrs. Grirritu-THomas, McAtt Mission, Toronto. 


I want first of all to tell you that the McAll Mission in France started in 
the year 1871, just following the Franco-Prussian War, through the ministrations 
of Dr. McAll, at that time connected with the Congregational Church in England. 
It would take too long to tell you of the romantic beginning of the Mission. 
Suffice it to say that very soon after August, 1871, Dr. McAll and his wife 
found themselves in Paris ready to start a little mission. It came about through 
the workmen stating to Dr. McAll, “We have done with organized religion, but 
if you want to come and preach the gospel of freedom, please do so.” 

The mission was started in a modest way, with about 40 in attendance; the 
next week there were 100, and it went on until they had quite a number of halls 
in Paris and surrounding country, and now we have three associations that help 
in the work, the English, American and Canadian. In addition to the halls, the 
pastor had two boats plying the beautiful waterways of France, and from these 
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he would preach the simple message of the love and forgiveness of God to the 
different villages on the route. 

During the war it was absolutely necessary to turn the work into one of 
relief, especially for the women and children left behind in the large centres 
and for the refugees, and so the McAll work has been largely taken up with the 
question of relief rather than spiritual work. The meetings took the form of 
women’s meetings and mother’s meetings, which was a great help to them, as 
at that time it was almost impossible to have fire or light in the homes, and they 
came to these halls. Women would come in the morning and start the soup and 
by the afternoon they would all be assembled and do their sewing, and the children. 
would come in from schools and be helped with their home work. 

We shall be very glad if your different branches would become associated 
or affiliated with us. For the sum of 50c. the branch may become a member, 
and we will send to you a record of the Society, and literature concerning the 


work. 


ADDRESS. 
Mrs. C. ApA CHENNELL, War FrInancE COMMITTEE, OTTAWA. 


I bring to you from Ottawa the greetings of the War Finance Committee. 
I want to give you a little message from our Government. As you are doubtless 
aware, the Government has deemed it advisable to introduce into Canada a War 
Saving Plan that originated in Great Britain, in the shape of War Saving Stamps. 
Smull War Savings certificates accumulating interest have come to be one of the 
most important factors in the British finances. 

The fighting is over, but the war is not over. We have all this reconstruction 
to contend with. You know as well as I do, therefore, that money is needed, 
and the Government feel that it is just as important for the women and for the 
men that they should save and invest in Government securities, as it was during 
the time of the actual fighting. Hence we are undertaking an extensive campaign 
in the hope of making the Canadian War Savings Thrift Stamps popular through- 
out the Dominion. 

People save from a variety of motives; some will do it systematically as 
individuals ; others are influenced by their associates, and one of the most powerful 
influences has been through a War Savings Society or Thrift Club. A very simple 
form of organization is all that is necessary, and usually the membership is recruited 
from among those already belonging to an organization held together by mutual 
interests. ‘These societies or clubs are affiliated with the War Savings Committee. 
Thrift must become popular to make for real progress in this country, and the 
War Savings Societies make it popular. 

Possibly some of your ladies have not seen the stamp. I am going to show 
you what a Thrift Stamp is. The money value is 25c., and when you get your book 
full you have 16 stamps, which cost you $4.00. You take that to your Post Office, 
and for it they give you a $4.00 War Stamp. The Government at the end of five . 
years gives you $5 for this stamp; that is 4% per cent. compound interest. When 
you have this book full, that is 10 War Savings Stamps, you have $40, and in 
five years the Government will give you $50, and that is making a good bank 
account, by being able to save in a small way. 

Everybody has been buying bonds to their utmost limit, but that means large 
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sums of money. Now we are going to be able to save small amounts, and by so 
doing we will be helping the Government and ourselves. We will be loaning to 
the Government money which is so much needed for construction work throughout 
the country. The amount the Government is asking for is $50,000,000, and we 
are going to get it too, because Canada has been known as the great big backer of the 
war, and Canada is not going to back down now. The people must be the great 
big backer of the reconstruction plan that the Government has on hand. Our 
country has been built up from small beginnings, so they are never to be despised. 
It was the little tiny shack in the pine woods, years ago, that was the beginning 
of Canada. To-day, we are a proud people because of our small beginnings and 
because we can stand forth and say we have developed so magnificently, not so 
much because of what our fathers or grandfathers left us, but, because of what 
we have made ourselves, and what we are still ready to make of this wonderful 
country with its unlimited resources. 

What have our men not done for us in this war! They have saved us our 
homes and life itself. Now we must not fail them in this reconstruction period. 
The Government is in need of the money; lend all you can. We are not asking 
you to give, only to lend, and in return you will have a bank account for your 
children. 

In every large city we have a Secretary. Write to the Secretary and tell him 
your Branch is willing to form a society, and he will send you all the literature 
we have. To every little group of women that are gathered together and form 
a society, we will send a nice certificate. 


THE HOT LUNCH FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. A. H Leaxs, Director or Domestic ScrENcE, DEPARTMENT oF EpucATION, 
TORONTO. 


Canada to-day is passing through the most critical part of its history, and 
upon the work we do during the next five years will depend very largely the 
character of the population in the future. Education has not always been con- 
sidered of prime importance. In the early days of the war, you will remember in 
Great Britain a raid was made on the schools. The schools were closed; pupils 
were taken out of schools, but the experience of Great Britain soon proved 
that to be the wrong policy, and the Minister of Education in England stated 
that tremendous harm had been done in taking pupils out of the schools, and 
from all sides, from Britain, France and the United States, we got the advice 
to keep our schools going, and to let them be the last to suffer. 

Now the work that the Women’s Institutes have to do in regard to education, 
I consider of great importance. You do not always recognize your power. We men 
talk sometimes, you know, about a man being the boss in his own house: We like 
to talk that way, but after all it is pure camouflage. Any woman who knows - 
her business can get what she wants, and I think now, if the women of this 
Province will make up their minds as to what they want in education, they will — 
get it. We men have been at work on education for a good many years. I would 
not like to say we have made a failure of it, but we think it is time for you to 
take a hand in the game. In Toronto we have four women on the School board, 
and these women have done more for Manual Training and Household Science 
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than all the men on the Board put together. (Applause.) The Minister of 
Education told you last night that a change is about to be made in the law by 
which women may become members of the Rural School Board. I have had 
the pleasure of addressing Trustee Associations in St. Thomas, Brantford, and 
Grand Valley, and there was scarcely a woman present at one of these meetings 
because their standing was not recognized. The rural school is the most important 
part of our educational system. If we are going to build a vigorous, virile nation 
of homes, we have got to pay attention to the conditions in the rural schools. 
You have heard a great deal about medical inspection, but you have not heard too 
much. In the United States, the draft showed that there was from 7 to 20 per 
cent. more physical defectives in rural districts than in towns and cities. I have 
_ not been able to get corresponding figures from Canada, but we may fairly assume 
that conditions here are very much the same. 

J am particularly interested in Manual Training and Household Science in 
rural schools. We have from 50 to 75 rural schools teaching Household Science, 
which shows it can be done in all rural districts. Let me give you an experience I 
had in one school. I went in before nine o’clock in the morning. I saw four 
girls paring potatoes; a couple of boys were carrying buckets of water. These 
girls were preparing the potatoes for soup. ‘They made all their preparations 
before nine o’clock. School went on until recess. These girls then prepared the 
soup and placed it on the stove—a three-flame burner oil stove which they had 
in the corner of the room. The girls then went back to their work. Between 
11 and 12, the girls left their work occasionally to see that everything was going 
on all right. At 12 o’clock school was stopped. The girls and boys washed their 
hands and smoothed their hair. They sat at their desks and took out their lunch 
boxes. Some had paper serviettes, some linen napkins, and others oilcloth which 
they spread on their desks. They left their places, walked up to the front where 
each was served with a bowl of potato soup and they ate their lunch in an orderly 
manner. 

In another rural school, I saw the teacher writing the rare on the blackboard 
and eating her lunch at the same time. The boys and girls were crowded around 
the stove and some were running around the room. Is that the way to have lunch? 

Before the lunch in the first school, the teacher stood up in front of the class 
and said grace. The whole lunch time took about half an hour. Certain boys 
and girls were appointed to clean up, and the boys, let me tell you, did their share 
in the business; they carried water, and washed and dried dishes, and why should 
not they? We have an idea that the homes are all made by the women—nothing 
of the sort. It takes two people to make a home, and why should not our boys 
have their duties in housekeeping and in making a home of the house, as well 
as the girls? Until we get that point of view, we are not going to have the homes 
we ought to have. 

Another school had a large table and the children sat around and had their 
lunch together, as they would at home. The result of such courses is that the 
work in the afternoon is very much better. 

Let me tell you how important this work is considered in Britain to- -day. 
Four hundred thousand girls have married soldiers. Everyone of these 400,000 
were engaged in munition work or some other patriotic work; they knew nothing 
about homemaking, and the British Government considers the home so important 
that it is making provision to give adequate training in residential schools to 
300,000 of these girls, and not only give them this training but pay an allowance 
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of $5 a week while taking the training. They consider it is an expenditure that 
will produce good dividends. 

What are the advantages of the hot lunch? Without exception, every teacher 
who conducts this hot lunch says the work in the afternoon is very much improved, 
and there is a better spirit among the children and in the community. 

Of course, where this work is going to be carried on, the trustees, parents 
and teachers must co-operate. ‘Trustees, you know, do not like new-fangled ideas, 
but get an energetic teacher and let her show what can be done, and the Board 
are generally willing to give it a trial. If a thing cannot stand on its own feet 
after a trial, throw it out. A good deal depends on the teacher. No matter how 
enthusiastic the Board or parents may be, the teacher can kill th's work without 


Equipment utilized for instruction in Domestic Science and furnishing Hot 
Lunches in Rural Schools. 


saying a word. All she has to do is shrug her shoulders and turn up her nose 
and the thing is done. 

We have too many suit-case teachers in this Province—the teacher who packs 
her grip at noon on Friday and takes it to school, catches the four o’clock train 
and shakes the dust of the section from her feet until sometime Monday morning. 
We cannot carry on like that. J do not know that the teachers are altogether 
to blame in all cases. A duty devolves upon the section to make it attractive 
for the teacher to stay from Friday to Monday. 

In order to carry on this work, the Department of Education has been for 
sometime experimenting with equipment. We have had two normal schools develop 
an equipment which can be put into the rural schools, consisting of a three-flame 
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burner stove, covered by a cabinet, and a small cupboard containing the necessary 
utensils. That equipment can be put in, the corner of any one-roomed school, 
and costs from $40 to $75. We also ask that the little children—the younger 
grades—shall have two half hours a week for needle work and sewing, not only 
making, but mending. (Applause.) “You know, probably better than I do, the 
immense waste. there is because we do not know how to mend properly, and for 
the life of me I cannot see why every girl throughout this Province should not 
be taught how to sew. (Applause.) | 

I do not want to be parading English practice to you all the time, but every 
girl in every school throughout Great Britain spends 214 hours a week at sew ng, 
and I really do not think we would be asking too much if we asked for 24% hours. 
As things are at present we only ask for two half hours, and one hour a week in 
cooking or household management. 

We have prepared a Manual on Household Science for schools. This con- 
tains absolutely nothing that cannot be done in any one-roomed school. There 
are 20 lessons in sewing; 20 on the care of the home and 20 in simple cookery. 
We have been apt in the past to look upon Household Science as cookery, but 
there is the living room, the bed rooms and the bath room and the general care 
of the home which requires as much attention as the kitchen. ; 

There is rather an extensive chapter on the school lunch, giving a large 
number of dishes, their preparation and recipes. The Department is doing all 
it can to encourage this work. We give a grant to every School Board that puts 
in this equipment from $40 to $75. There is a grant for every teacher who 
teaches this subject, and in the Normal Schools we are teaching the work. The 
teacher may earn from $10 to $50 more, according to the character of her certificate, 
and in addition we provide $10 extra to the teacher if she serves a hot dish from 
November to March. 

If I had my way, there would be a regulation which would make it Re itik 
essential for the school lunch to be epereied. I mean, no rural school would 
be allowed to leave the children in the school from twelve to one-thirty withcut 
the supervision of a teacher or somebody in authority. (Applause.) I visited one 
two-teacher rural school at noon. The teachers were gone, and the boys and 
girls were having their lunch. They were running all over the place; boys and 
girls everywhere mixing together, and I am absolutely convinced there is more 
moral and physical harm done during that unsupervised hour, than at any other 
time during the week. It should not be a difficult matter to get the teacher to 
stay, or somebody to look after the children. 

I would just like to read one or two letters IJ have received from rural school 
teachers who have introduced this work. | 

One girl says: “Surely this is missionary work, for the heathen are not all 
in foreign lands. When teachers who really love their classes have to work with 
School Boards who are as dead as door-nails, believe me, it is martyrdom.” 

This girl sends me the receipted bill for the cost of the equipment, and 
adds: “I spoke to my secretary-treasurer and he seemed favorable. A week later, 
I learned he had interviewed the Board, and they called it nonsense. That did 
not discourage me in the least. I knew every new thing must struggle for existence. 
T requested a meeting of the School Board. I met my Board last Friday night, 
and after an hour’s talk with them, my efforts were crowned with success, and 
the Board were really and truly converted.” 

Another girl at Snelgrove says: “I must thank you for converting the trustees. 
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We have all the equipment now for hot lunches and began the work last Tuesday. 
They have been successful so far.” 

Another girl says: “We have got the hot dish for lunch, going. The Board 
did not favor it, but as the children were anxious, we are going to manage it with 
no cost to the Board except the oil. At the end of the month we hope to have 
macaroni and cheese ard scalloped potatoes. In sewing, we have an hour’s practice 
once a week. The boys fill the pails and wash the dishes as cheerfully as the 
pirlesdo.” } 

Another teacher in Wentworth is doing remarkably good work. One of the boys 
caught a rabbit, and the children asked to have the rabbit for lunch. The teacher 
supervised the preparation of this rabbit for lunch, and she said it was delicious. 
She adds: “It is not the fact of having these things, but the spirit around the 
whole business, the spirit of co-operation and interest.” 

Just a word about Manual Training. The boys are taught how to do things, 
IT cannot see why a rural school should have a broken chair, or hinges off the 
doors, or broken windows, when there are four or five boys anxious to do things 
and to be shown how to do them. At a school in England where they charge the 
highest fees of any school for boys in Great Britain, Abbotsholme, the boys do 
all the work around that school—felling trees, cement work, carpenter work, 
painting for the school and all these things. The Educational Department is 
doing all it can, and we appeal to you to give us your assistance. 

I am willing to speak to any Women’s Institute that is anxious to consider 
this question of Household Science and Hot Lunch in the rural schools. This 
movement is going to spread like wild fire throughout this Province. 

A Memper: May I ask the speaker if the book he holds in his hand is 
furnished by the Department? 

Mr. Leaxe: It is called “ Household Science for Rural Schools,’ published 
by William Briggs Company at 40c., but we hope by arrangement with Mr. Putnam 
and the Department to send a copy of this book to every Women’s Institute. 
(Applause.) And in addition to that, by regulation, the trustees are expected 
to provide a copy of this book for every-rural school. We do not ask that you 
should follow these lessons straight through, but to pick out what you want. You are 
at liberty to work out this subject according to the needs of your community. 

Q.—Who furnishes the food for the hot lunches? 

A.—In a majority of schools, the first year, the provisions are brought by 
the children. Some children bring potatoes; some, a little milk, and so on. But 
the second year, there is a grant given by the Department which would be sufficient 
to furnish the supplies. Some schools hold entertainments to raise funds for 
the supplies for the first year, and after the first year there is no trouble, and 
we have not had any difficulty the first year yet. 

A letter from lady Hendrie was then read, asking the women to contribute 
toward the fund for the purpose of purchasing a wedding gift for the Princess 
Patricia who gave up her royal title to marry the man she loved, thus showing her 
democratic spirit. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now have the report of the Resolutions Committee. 

Miss Watson: May I be allowed to offer a special resolution: 

As it is now three years since we have had an opportunity of meeting together 
from throughout the whole province, and representing as we do 30,000 women, 
we consider it a fitting occasion to express our great appreciation of the able and 
untiring leadership of our Superintendent, Mr. George Putnam, and express the 
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hope that he may long continue as our head and director, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Minister of Agriculture. 

The motion was seconded, and carried with a standing vote. 

Mrs. Fowter: Speaking for the Eastern Convention, I can only say we most 
heartily endorse that motion. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Mrs. W. Topp, Orillia: Your Resolutions Committee met in the office of the 
Superintendent at 10 o’clock, in the morning of the 4th of February, 1919. The 
following resolutions were: dealt with: 

§ < We, the members of the Lobo Women’s Institute believe that compulsory 
military training was the chief cause of the great European War. 

“In view of the impending peace, the object of which is to remove militarism 
from the world, and the establishment of a league of nations, we wish to place 
ourselves on record as being opposed to the continuance of sities training in 
our schools and colleges, and we would request that it be eradicated from the 
school curriculum, and in its place, additional prominence be given to physical 
culture.” 

Your Committee recommends that the above resolution be laid over until 
such time as we have full assurance that such training is not necessary. Carried. 

That the Resolution from the O’Connor Women’s Institute asking that free 
homes for the insane be provided, and also that the Resolution from Kenora, 
Thunder Bay and Rainy River Districts asking for adequate provision for the 
insane and feeble-minded be endorsed by this Convention, and forwarded at once 
to Dr. Gordon Bates, Secretary of the Provincial Organization for the care of the 
Feeble-Minded. Carried. | 

3. That the anonymous resolution received: “ Resolved, that all bachelcrs be 
taxed, and that a smaller tax be imposed on married people who have no children, 
and that the income from such taxes be applied to the education of children who 
have no one to provide educational advantages for them” be thrown out. Carried. 

4. That we endorse the protest of the Wilson Road Maidstone Branch against 
the importation of poppy seed into Canada, as it is believed to be a noxious weed, 
and that such protest be forwarded at once to the Horticultural Societies Conven- 
tion, now in session. Carried. 

5. That the request of North Oxford for representation on a special committee 
which may be named to deal with transportation, entertainment, etc. of delegates 
be laid over for open discussion under District work. Carried. 

6. That the resolution of the Central Dumfries Women’s Institute asking 
this Convention to petition the Government to grant universal suffrage to. women 
before the next election be laid aside as not coming within our jurisdiction. 

A Memper: As I represent the Central Dumfries Women’s Institutes, I 
would like to say a few words on this resolution. As you all know, the question 
of temperance is coming to the front before very long, and there will be a vote taken 
in the Province along the line of whether we are to have a dry country or to 
have liquor again. So at one of our meetings we thought it would be advisable 
to make sure that we would get on the voters’ list and have a say in this matter. 
The vote is to be taken, and we all know that the parties who are opposed to having 
prohibition in Ontario are working every day, sending out literature, etc., and we 
wished to have some say at the next elections on this important question. . 
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A Member: I understand the vote was promised to us before this next Pro- 
vincial election on condition we got our names on the voters’ list. I believe any 
woman of 21 years of age is supposed to have a vote, but I would like to know 
how we can tell whether our names are on the list. 

Miss McKay: In North Ontario we have just prepared the voters’ list for 
the Provincial Elections. Every woman who is a British subject by birth, or 
by naturalization, who has reached the age of 21 years is put on that list, be she 
what she will. 

A Member: Are there any disqualifications for women? 

Dr. Parrerson: Mrs. L. A. Hamilton is coming here to explain how to get. 
your name on the voters’ list. 

A Memsber: I understand this resolution applies to the Federal Government.. 
I want my name on the voters’ list, but I do not feel that this is a subject for 
our Institutes to discuss. | 

Dr. Patterson: We have had the Federal vote for a year. 

Mrs. Topp: The Committee felt they did not wish to bring into the Institutes. 
any question of a political nature. 

A Member: I do not think this is a political question. We should have a 
say as to whether Canada should go dry or not. That really was the ool ae in 
sending this petition to the Convention. 

A Memper: Might I suggest that action on this resolution be atten until 
after we have heard Mrs. Hamilton and her explanation? I move that as an 
amendment. 

Mrs. BucHanan: I second that amendment. 

A Memper: Are we taking the stand that this is a political question? Is it 
not rather a social matter? Amendment carried. 
~  %, That with regard to resolutions from Central Dumfries and Halton Counties. 
upon daylight saving, we ask careful consideration by our Federal Government 
as to whether the advantages of this measure outweigh its disadvantages, and if 
its continuance be found to serve the best interests of the Dominion, that this. 
Act be so amended as to make it more acceptable to the rural people. Carried. 

8. That in respect to the resolution from North Essex asking that action 
be taken to stamp out the manufacture, sale and importation of cigarettes, we 
urge our members to interest themselves in the study of the increased use, and 
the injurious effects of cigarettes upon the children, with a view to arousing 
public opinion as to the necessity of such action being taken. Carried. 

9. That the South Lanark resolution, strongly condemning the Senate for 
vetoing the Bill for Amendment of the Criminal laws as passed by the Commons, 
be endorsed, and shat we express the hope that, in the hght of further consideration, 
these amendments will be passed at the coming session. Carried. 

10. That the resolution of South Lanark asking that a woman (or women) 
be appointed on the Board of Censors for Moving Picture Films, be adopted, with 
the addition that we ask for a Dominion Board of Censors, to standardize pictures 
so presented. Carried. 

11. That the resolution asking that lectures on “ Laws Relating to Women 
and Children” and on “ Citizenship ” be included in our Summer Series of sub- 
jects, be adopted. Carried. 

12. That the Branches be advised to bring matters of official interest to their 
Annual Meetings and from these send in their suggestions, recommendations or 
resolutions for the agenda of the Convention, and have some person appointed 
to open the discussion. Carried. 
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PLANS SUBMITTED FOR PROVINCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


Pian A. 

That a Board of Directors be elected at the Annual Conventions, or at special 
meetings held in each of the seventeen districts indicated below, and approved 
by the Central Convention: 


Sais Counties in District ee Representatives for 17-18 
Eastern | | * 
(Pee Byes Dundas, Glengarry, Prescott, Stormont.) 21 | Mrs. J. P. McNaughton, Maxville 
Dee Carleton, Lanark, Renirew>. ....«. ss «ce 44 Mrs.Jas. Reid, R.R. No. 2, Renfrew 
Bre ‘Addington, Amherst Island, Brockville, 
_ Frontenac, Grenville, Leeds South, 
Leeds North and Gren., Lennox....... | ae es Miss M. E. Pearson, Merrickville 
ee 
Eat Pe ‘Hastings, Northum’land, Prince Edward. 62 Mrs. W.R. Munro, R.R. 3, 
| Demorestville 
Le oe Durham, Haliburton, Peterboro’, Victoria 55 Miss E. E Hayeraft, Bowmanville 
Ge ous Ontariogy orkeerter ce oc ee ee 58 Miss Kate McKay, Brechin 
(Pon ees! (Dntierin,: Grey. se ate ete ee eee eee 62 Miss E. H. Besley, Shelburne 
ee eee Halton, Peel, Wellimstons 45.020 ee nee 56 Miss H. Beardmore, Port Credit 
Cen eee Haldimand, Lincoln, Welland, Went | 
WOPthaees seater ac ee teen ie ee eT dy | Miss L. C. Burns, Caledonia 
FL Ghseceaee ae Brant, Norfolk, Oxford, Waterloo....... bow Miss Lee McCrae, Tillsonburg 
4 PO pe Muskoka, Simcoe Wt ue ee eae | | Miss Jean Grahain, Elmvale 
Zee Parry sound, Timiskaminese.- sents Wo ae Mrs. M.J.McArthur, Burk’s Falls 
Liane ee Nipissing, St. Joseph Island, Algoma, 
ee VL ani LOU Litre ie fates hte cetans mehr a _ Mrs. Geo. J. Priddle, Silverwater 
iE Naa Pe? Rainy River, Thunder Bay ..:,; 384 _ Mrs. M. Sullivan, Emo 
5 —— 634 
Western | 
ae oe Bruce; Huron, Perth) Unione vs eore ve ae 59 | Mrs. J. Patterson, Gadshill 
ip Paes Lambton, -Middlesexe ta .uiess seam. 56 Mrs. J. G. Dawes, Thedford 
Teuton Helen: *Hiscex) Kiel ten es sic ee een 53 Dr. A. Backus, Aylmer 
——— 168 
Total un berot branches st... ents. ce ate 899 
Girls’ Institutes or Junior Women’s Institutes. 19 
919 


The seventeen directors will be empowered to elect from among themselves a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, and four (or six or eight) directors to form an executive, 
and from among themselves or otherwise, a secretary-treasurer. 

- The delegates at the Convention in the Fall of 1919 will be given the opportunity 
of finally determining the method of election of representatives on the Board. 

The representatives named in the above list were appointed at the Conventions held 
in the fall of 1917. For the Eastern Ontario and Western Ontario Districts the choice 
was made by the delegates at the respective conventions, while for the Central Districts, 
a nominating committee composed of Dr. Mary McKenzie-Smith, Gravenhurst; Miss M. 
V. Powell, Whitby; Mrs. F. W. Watts, Toronto; and Miss Gertrude Gray, Toronto, was 
asked to name the representatives. It will be left with the delegates to the Central 
Convention (February 4, 5, and 6, 1919) or a committee chosen by the delegates to 
approve of the persons named for the Central District, or to have others named in their 
place. In any case, one person is to be chosen from each of the districts named, if a 
representative body is to be chosen. A committee from among the directors and with 
such additions as the directors may recommend will be asked to prepare a constitution 
and by-laws. In order that the Board may be truly representative of the people, it would 
be well to plan for district or sectional meetings in each of the seventeen sub-divisions. 
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PLAN B.—SUGGESTED BY THE INSTITUTES OF PEEL COUNTY. 


*“A Provincial Women’s Institute Council to be formed, representing and selected 
by the membership of the Province of Ontario. -That such a Council be composed of 
delegates from each Women’s Institute District. That one delegate be elected at each 
annual district meeting, from the resident membership who have previously held office 
within the district. 

Such delegates to meet annually in the City of Toronto, elect a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary and six Directors who shall constitute the Executive and 
shall meet from time to time, as circumstances demand. This resolution to be effective 
after it has been endorsed by this convention. 

The Superintendent to be requested to assist in carrying out the terms of this 
resolution and to notify the districts of the Province as to the nominations of delegates 
at the next district annual meeting, and to call the first meeting of the Council not 
later than September 15th, 1919. 

It is further recommended that the executive of the council, so chosen, be requested 
to prepare a Constitution for the guidance of such council; such constitution to define 
the status, powers and duties for the propaganda of the Women’s Institute Council of 
Ontario, but such constitution not to be adopted until it has been approved by the 
aforementioned provincial conventions.” 

This plan would give 100 delegates who would have the power to elect officers and 
directors. 


Toronto, January 31st, 1919. 


13. After careful consideration of the two plans submitted for Provincial 
Organization, copies of which have been distributed, we recommend that Plan A 
be adopted with the addition that the seventeen representatives of this Convention 
have power to add to their number. We feel that this plan is necessary 
as a temporary measure that we may be in a position to send delegates to the 
Dominion Organization meeting to be held, shortly, in Winnipeg. 

It is recommended to these representatives that as soon as possible the 
Advisory Committee be elected by the Districts and be responsible to those 
Districts for their work on that Committee. 

Mrs. Topp: Plan B could not be put into effect until next fall after all the 
District Conventions have been held. Your committee has recommended the 
adoption of Plan A which gives you a working committee at once to deal with 
the matters that may come up, and will have power to send delegates to the 
Winnipeg Conference. 

Miss Watson, Guelph: I have not had much time to consider this matter. 
I would like to ask are these 17 representatives out of office now or must they be 
elected ? 

Mrs. Topp: The three from Eastern Ontario are still in office, as they have 
not held any convention to change them. The three from Western Ontario are 
still in office, as they have not had any convention. The eleven Central Ontario 
representatives have to be named at this Convention. 

_ Mr. Putnam: May I state, Madam President, in answer to Miss Watson’s 
question that we in the Department are anxious, in the meantime, to have a 
representative committee which we believe can be secured best in the way in 
which the Chairman of the Resolutions Committee has just stated. 

We would like a committee of workers, of the people themselves, to meet ae 
occasionally and discuss matters of mutual interest. 

14. We, the members of the East Harwich Women’s Institute would like to 
submit the following resolution to the Convention: | 

Resolved, that we think it would be very advisable in the interest of sanitary 
and moral improvement of our schools to appoint two ladies on the public school 
boards besides the three men trustees. Carried. 
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15. We, the Ontario Women’s Institutes in Convention assembled, representing 
30,000 of the rural women of Ontario, realizing the importance of children being 
brought up under their mothers’ care, would ask our Governments to institute 
a system of allowances to needy mothers. Carried. 

16. We wish to record our grateful appreciation of the able services of the 
late Miss Susie Campbell. Carried with standing vote. 

1%. That we desire to send greetings from this Convention to Miss Guest, 
our representative in England. Carried. 

18. In view of the fact that district organization is being made more complete, 
efficient work can be done only with additional grant, and we would recommend 
that a Special Committee be appointed to formulate a definite basis. Carried. 

19. That the Convention wish to express its thanks to Principal McKay and 
all who have helped to make the convention a success. Carried. 

20. Whereas the ignorance of the public in regard to Home Nursing is 
appalling, as evidenced during the influenza epidemic, be it resolved that Home 
Nursing be placed on our public school curriculum, that our Model and Normal 
Students be thoroughly trained in same, and that this course be given careful 
inspection by our School Inspectors. Carried. 

21. That the following resolution from Thunder Bay District be adopted as 
in the best interests of that section of the Province: 

“ Whereas, at the present time there is great need in the District of Thunder 
Bay for a woman representative to assist and instruct the wives of the farmers 
and pioneers along agricultural lines, and so as to insure the greatest possible - 
production, thrift and economy in the management of the farms and homesteads 
of this district, 

“Therefore, the Women’s Institutes of the District of Thunder Bay, petition 
the Premier and the Minister of Agriculture for the appointment of such woman 
representative (preferably a woman from this part of the Province) who is well 
versed in these subjects—such representative to act among the women in a similar 
capacity to that of the present District Representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture. Carried. 

22. And finally, the committee wishes, on behalf of all members of the 
Women’s Institutes of the Province of Ontario, to most heartily endorse the words 
of appreciation expressed in a resolution from the Thunder Bay District of the 
work accomplished under the able leadership of our Superintendent, Mr. Geo. A. 
Putnam, and considering the extent and importance of the work done by Mr. 
Putnam, and considering the great problems of reconstruction now before us, 
the women of the Institutes now assembled, petition the Government to make such 
increase to the salary of our Superintendent as shall assure us of his continued 
leadership of the Ontario Women’s Institutes—the phenomenal growth of which 
has been largely due to his untiring efforts and his executive ability. Carried 
with great applause and the singing of “ For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Moved by Mrs. Fowler, seconded by Mrs. Brethour, that the Provincial Com- 
mittee provided for in the report of the Resolutions Committee be empowered to 
nominate two delegates to the meeting of representatives of the Women’s Institutes 
and similar organizations throughout the Dominion called to meet in Winnipeg 
next week to consider the formation of a National Federation, and that the persons 
so named be submitted to the whole convention for approval. Carried. 
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OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY. 
Magor Battey, Co~tece Street, Hosprrat, Toronto. 


I take great pleasure in addressing you this afternoon on a subject which 
is of great interest to us at the College Hospital, and it is going to be of vital 
interest to all in the Dominion—Occupational Therapy in reference to Nervous 
Diseases. 

Nervous diseases, as found in the army, are largely those found in civilian 
life, that is, you get the same parallels. The so-called shell-shocked man, you have 
In average life, only he gets it from a different source, and it is called a different 


Weaving scarfs, towels, etc. This stimulates mental occupation. 


name, and it is on behalf of the shell-shocked man that I want to talk to you to-day. 
I want to tell you exactly what shell-shock really is so that you will know how to 
treat a shell-shocked man properly. Never give him sympathy; that is one thing 
he wants and which he is not to get, and at the same time cut out the words, 
cripple, disabled and affliction. Sir Arthur Pearson said St. Dunstans never got 
anywhere until they cut out that word, affliction. 

The Canadian army was formed of men from all walks of life, from the tramp 
to the $100,000 a year man. The next point to consider about the army is, why 
did the men enlist? The vast majority enlisted from the best of reasons—patriot- 
ism for their country and to protect their women folk; but a certain percentage 
did not enlist for’ these reasons, and quite a few of these are our shell-shocked 
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men. Patriotism is simply a fully developed herd instinct. Why do all animals 
congregate together? For protection and various other reasons, and that is what 
patriotism is. Some men got drunk, and when they wakened up, they found 
themselves in the army, and have been sorry ever since, and such men often b°came 
shell-shocked. True shell-shock is a nervous breakdown, due to the great strain 
the man is under, the responsibilities he has, and personal worries concernin2 his 
home or finances. Such a case is easy to cure; take him out of the lines, send 
him to shows, and give him a few detective stories to read. 

The next ae is the neurasthenic, and it is easy-to understand what he is. 
Your man goes to France and he has all kinds of discomforts; your soldier tells 
you only a quarter as bad as they are. Then they are up against something else— 
they are in danger all the time, and the greatest instinct of all is manifest, the 
instinct of self-preservation. The man is under the emotion of fear all the time, 


Motor mechanics at work. This is a great stimulant and a very successful 
therapeutic measure. 


and the man who admits he is scared is not going to be shell-shocked. The 
neurasthenic says, “ I am not scared,” and he refuses to think about it. In refusing 
to think about it, he is attempting the impossible thing. Anything that concerns 
your life you cannot refuse to think about; if you do, that is a repression, and 
you go to pieces and go to pieces very fast. That is what happens to your 
neurasthenic. He will turn up his collar or hide under a sheet, under a machine- 
gun barrage or shrapnel barrage. He is no longer a thinking man; he is under 
the instinct of self-preservation. There is a fight going on between the herd 
instinct and the instinct of self-preservation. neues fe thing comes out here: 
He says he is afraid. and he is afraid of being afraid, and he says, “ I am a coward.” 
Now, the poor chap is not a coward at all, and that is why he gets shell-shocked. 
He cannot recognize the difference between fear and cowardice. Fear is an 
emotion that we all have; it may not be caused by a Bosh bullet, it may be only 
a burglar or a man under the bed, but fear is there. This man is a pretty good 


io) 
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man; but he is usually a man who has dodged the heavy responsibilities of life. 
He is a man who will go around a block to avoid meeting somebody he does not 
like ; he has followed the path of least resistance. He mixes up fear and cowardice 
and cannot think out the difference. | 

Your hysteric is not quite as good a type of man, and yet he is not deserving 
of the usual slur that is attached to an hysterical person. He goes through the 
same process as the neurasthenic, but he gets a pain in his back or thinks he does, 
and his sub-conscious brain says, ““ You have myalgia; you cannot move you back.” 
Promptly he does not move his back and he does get it. The man is not conscious 
of that. A nice easy explanation of his condition is, he is an unconscious malingerer 
or sub-conscious malingerer. That is your hysteric. 

Take the three types. In England they get the sympathy that I am asking 
you not to give. Instead of getting into the atmosphere of encouragement that 


Nervous and insane patients learning basketry. This photo shows one insane patient, 
two severely paralyzed, and one with a gunshot wound in the head and paralyzed. 


a man should have, he is left around and put in a hospital and does nothing. 
He has admiring friends; he is a Canadian and he deserves everything the English 
people can give him, and they do give generously. It is the most harmful thing 
he can get. Finally he lands in Canada. At the College Street Hospital we 
get men from Military District No. 1, and No. 2 and as far east as Kingston. 
We have them start to work, and that is where occupational therapy comes in. 
The work is divided into various types: there is, first, ward occupation. If a 
man’s temperature is normal he has to work. We do not care whether he is 
sick in bed or not, he goes to work, and you would be surprised how well they 
like it, once they get started. The next is occupational therapy, which is divided 
into two branches: straight cure of a disabled condition, and the curing of a mental 
condition only. Personally, I have no use for the curative stage; I think it is 
approaching the thing from the wrong angle. I will illustrate that by this: A 
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man with a bad knee or ankle is put on a bicycle and allowed to ride; he has no 
objection and he gets on and rides, but instead of thinking about getting better 
soon, he is thinking about that knee or ankle. At College Street our method 
is different. We put that man on a treadling machine with a fret saw, and then 
we hand him a square box and say, “ Go to work and make your wife a nice box,” 
and the first thing we know, that man is turning out a scrawl box and has forgotten 
all about that knee or ankle, which gets better about five times as fast. Instead 
of thinking what a badly disabled man he is and that he is entitled to a good 
Government job, he now says, “I wonder what I can do in civil life?” And the 
first thing we know is, that he comes to us and says, “ I want to learn so and so, 
will you teach me?” J assure you we grab that man quickly and teach him. 

As long as the work is instructive and appeals to the man’s constructive 
ability, it is suitable. Get the spirit of competition going, and it will give you 
results. At College Street we teach certain things, the first is basketry, and I 
brought this work to show you. 

Major Bailey then showed samples of the men’s work in basketry, wood 
carving and inlay, hammered brass and copper and bead work, and told stories 
of the men who had produced these specimens of art craft. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Mr. Swirt, oF THE INSTITUTE OF THE BLIND, ToRoNTOo. 


I feel that I am not an entire stranger in this room nor before this audience. 
Two years ago I had the pleasure in cOmpany with Corp. Veits, P.P.C.L.1., of 
addressing the delegates of the Central Ontario Women’s Institutes. I then told 
you about the work of the Canadian National Library for the Blind, but now I 
wish to outline the work of a much larger organization—The Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, of which the Canadian National Library is now the 
library and publication department. The organization was chartered by the 
Federal Government on the 30th of March, 1918, and its purpose is the centrali- 
zation or naturalization of effort for the blind, and it has already done a tremendous 
amount of work along that line. In the last six months, it has done more for the 
cause of the blind than any organization in a similar length of time anywhere 
else in the world. That is a considerable feather in our cap. | 

The work is entirely national; it has affiliated with it almost all of the local 
organizations for the blind in the country, and I may say that in addressing you, 
I am talking to partners in this work. Your Superintendent, Mr. Putnam, is 
your representative on the Council of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind ; 
so, ladies, you cannot get away from it, you have to help us. 

Our work consists of several Departments. In the first place we have our 
Library Department which has been in operation for the last 12 years and has 
supplied the blind of Canada with more than 70,000 volumes in the Braille type. 
It also has furnished a great number of games for amusement, and cards, and 
so forth. 

Pearson Hall, which is our headquarters, follows the work which Major Bailey 
has told you about in Occupational Therapy for a number of our blind men. These 
men make baskets and trays which I venture to say equal anything turned out of 
the College Hospital, and a number of these men have been placed in normal 
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life again by Occupational Therapy and are now studying poultry farming at the 
Ontario Agricultural College. ‘The course is managed by the Department at 
Ottawa, but the text books and apparatus for taking notes on the course are supplied 
by the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. © 

Pearson Hall, at 186 Beverly Street, Toronto, is a resident club and training 
school for a number of blind soldiers. We have nine men in residence now, and 
we just sent five the other day up to Guelph. We sent two men out a couple of 
weeks ago, one to take a position as a masseuse in the Military Hospital in Halifax, 
and the other a similar position in a Military Hospital in Calgary. I would 
advise you all to go to Pearson Hall and see the work we are endeavouring to 
carry on. ¥ 

Then we have for our civilian blind a shop on King Street which is now 
employing 18 blind men. Most of these men had earned nothing regularly in 
years, and they are now getting a new grip on life. | 

We have on Adelaide Street West, an Industrial School for blind women, the 
first of its kind established in Canada. We now have 14 women there, most of 
whom have never earned a cent in their lives before. 

Our men are receiving $7 a week from the time they enter the shop. Our 
women are paid $6 a week, and also go on piece rate wages when they learn their 
various trades. 

Then again, we have our Home Teaching Department, which supplements 
the work of our field agent. Our field agent travels all-over the Province of Ontario, 
and here is where you can help us. We want you to send in to 36 King Street Kast, 
the names and addresses of all blind people in your district. Our field agent will 
visit these parties, take their histories and give them advice with regard to employ- 
ment. Their histories are all filed and gone over carefully and wherever. possible, 
employment is given. Our Home Teachers follow up the agent and give instruction 
in the Braille System of reading, and, crocheting and sewing for women, and 
chair caning and other things for the men. We have a number of home teachers 
in Toronto; one in Hamilton; one in Winnipeg and one in Vancouver. 

We are just about to open a very important department under the management 
of a thoroughly trained and competent lady, that is a Department for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness and the Conservation of Sight. Nothing of that kind has 
ever been done in Canada as a nation, although something of the kind has been 
attempted in the Maritime Provinces. 

In the majority of our departments women are employed as far as possible, 
not always blind women, because we find far better results from employing women 
than men. Their sympathy, tact and encouragement are far more conducive to 
arousing a sense of interest in the blind subject. 

I want you to go to your homes and be missionaries for the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, not in any sense of cutting out any other work, but, you 
can help us, too. In Ottawa we are beginning Industrial work for the blind and 
we would ask you to help these shops as much as possible, as well as those of other 
cities. 

Mr. Putnam: I am very glad indeed that we have made a beginning in 
Provincial organization. We have a committee of seventeen, which was chosen, 
we believe, in the best way possible on this occasion. They are, with some additions 
to their number, if they so desire, to formulate a plan for immediate action. 
We will co-operate with the Provincial Organization in sending out the necessary 
literature and direction, so that the people themselves can form a permanent 
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Provincial organization upon a plan which is acceptable to all the Institutes. 
This organization is to be entirely separate from the Department of Agriculture. 
Of course we will work with the organization. ‘The Department has a certain 
service to perform, certain literature to distribute, lecturers and demonstrators 
to send out, and so forth, and we will continue this service, but there are certain 
things which you want to carry on on your own initiative and by your own action. 
We will assist you all we can, and I hope you won’t want much assistance, because 
as I tried to outhne in my address, the strength of the Institute depends largely 
upon local action and initiative, bringing out local talent and utilizing to the 
best advantage the forces which you have. 

So far as the Department is concerned, we want the assistance of this com- 
mittee of seventeen. ‘The success of the medical inspection work depends almost 
wholly upon the co-operation and the action of the Women’s Institutes. Medical 
Inspection or a health campaign of any sort cannot be made of the greatest value 
without local initiative, the creation of local sentiment in favor of the work and 
interesting local people to follow up the recommendations which the inspectors 
may make. It is not a matter of merely inspecting the children, but it is, we 
believe, the beginning of a general health campaign, with the co-operation of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Education and the Provincial 
Board of Health in seeing to it that the child has a fair chance. 

Then we will hold a meeting of lecturers, and we want this committee to meet 
our staff of lecturers early in April or March with a view to discussing very fully 
the place of the Institute in connection with work for soldiers, educational matters, 
and health problems, and to formulate definite plans for our summer series of 
meetings which we believe will be the most important series of meetings that have 
ever been held in the Province of Ontario, both from the standpoint of interest 
and from the standpoint of possible benefit to be derived therefrom. 

We should inaugurate an aggressive campaign in extending the field of the 
Institutes and increasing the number of organizations. I believe the day is coming 
when every school section or community, taking in two or three school sections, 
will not be able to render the best or get the best public service without an 
Institute through which to carry on the work. 

Then there are the girls. We want to attract the girls to the Institute, not 
only attract them, but to give them something of real value. The future of the 
Institute depends upon the girls of to-day, and the girls’ work of the future 
depends upon the children of to-day who are going to be treated or examined 
in the schools. If it is known by the children that the Women’s Institutes have made 
medical inspection possible for them, they will be supporters of the Institute; and ~ 
if the girls get instruction, such as the class we had here yesterday is getting 
in West York, they are going to be supporters of the Institute in the years to come. 

Might I express my appreciation of the resolution passed this morning re- 
garding my service to the Institute. I, of course, appreciate this very, very much, 
and all I can say is, that while I am paid as a Government official for what I do, 
IT am just as much interested in it as you are, and I look upon it as an organization 
of which I am a member and not a paid servant. I am very glad indeed to assist 
you in whatever way I can to make your work a success. You can depend upon 
it that I will stand by the Women’s Institutes, because I think there is no better 
organization, no better body of women in the country, and I am sure that there 
is no organization through which more good can be done, not only for the present 
but for the years to come. Let us be frank, and let us co-operate in an earnest 
endeavour to make the Institutes what they are capable of becoming. 
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Mrs. Topp: You remember this morning we laid one resolution aside until 
after we had heard Mrs. Hamilton speak to us this afternoon. ‘This resolution 
we now bring before you: “ That the resolution of the Central Dumfries Women’s 
Institute asking this Convention to petition the Government to grant universal 
Suffrage to women before the next election -be laid aside as not coming within 
our jurisdiction.” 

Dr. Patrrerson: I have an article which says: “You have a vote wm the 
Provincial Elections if you are 21 years of age, a British subject and resident in 
Canada for one year, and in the electoral district for three months before the 
election.. This election takes place every four years unless for some special reason. 

“Vou have a vote in the Dominion Elections if you are on the voters’ list of 
your province. See that your name is on that list. This election takes place every 
five years.” . 

Q.—How do we know we are on the voters’ list? 

Dr. Parrerson: It rests with each person to see whether or not her name 
is on the voters’ list. There is certainly some one in each town or locality who 
looks after the voters’ list. : 

A Mermper: The voters’ lists are posted in certain lawful places where every- 
one can see them; it is every person’s duty to see whether her name is on or not. 
If it is not, you can apply to the Court of Revision, and you will be placed on. 

Mrs. Topp: There is one resolution that reached me only at neon to-day, 

and it is very interesting to me. I will read this resolution so that you will be 
able to discuss it at some future time. It is asking the Convention to put itself 
on record in regard to the placing of women in the Courts of Justice when children, 
or especially young girls, are up for trial. This is a matter of very grave im- 
portance to the moral health of our land. 
. I want to thank you very much for your courtesy to me as Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee. The resolutions came in in good shape, which has been 
a great help to us. Had they all been in before the Convention started, it would 
have been still easier for your Committee to deal with them in a business-like way. 
I thank you very much for your: courtesy. 


— 


“WHAT FARM WOMEN ARE DOING.” 
Mrs. J. Parrerson, GADSHILL. 


The farm women have always worked hard with few intermissions and little 
recreation, and if the hard places have been made easier and the long way shortened, 
the Women’s Institute is largely the medium through which it has been brought 
about, with its lectures and demonstration courses that have been of untold value 
to these shy, unassuming women who were being drawn out of themselves so that 
they found expression through the channels of this organization. Apart from 
household economy, the discussions have developed along the lines of child-welfare, 
medical inspection in our rural schools, the social side in rural life, and education. 
I want to say that the hay-seed farmer and his wife are long gone by, if ever there 
were such; but it took the women of the Institute to convince the world of that 
fact. 

Let us go back some 25 years when many of you splendid women of the farm, 
full of ambition and high ideals, placed your hand in that of your life partner’s 
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to start out together in the making of a new home. When you bought that farm, 
what planning together for planting and improving, and for paying for it all. 
Perhaps, nowhere as on the farm is the word co-operation better understood, and 
nowhere does the woman play so important a part. She recalls the struggle in 
helping to pay for that farm at 6 per cent., when wheat was somewhere about 68c. 
a bushel; oats as low as 17c.; horses, the best, not over $100, and cows around $25. 
They may well have been at a loss how to meet their obligations. If a hovse or 
other animal died, there was no insurance to replace the loss, and they did die, 
you may be sure. It was by no means plain sailing. Up at five o’clock in the 
morning and often busy till nine at night. She knew what it was to milk any- 
where from five to ten cows (when there was no one but husband and herself 
on the farm), strain that milk into coolers—for there were no cream separators 
then, skim all that milk with a perforated little skimmer, and churn the cream, 
which, when taken to the market, brought 15c. a lb. or even less. It required 
considerable milking and churning to pay even $25 for a cow. There was no 
ladle or print, and the butter worker was unheard of. How the women would 
work that butter with their hands in almost ice cold water and turn out neat 
little rolls! No wonder they suffered with rheumatism in later years! How she 
would put several milkings together, some skimmed and some new, to make her 
own cheese, without the aid of a thermometer. She would put it in the clean 
wash boiler on the stove, add rennet, (not the little tablet kind that is on the 
market to-day, but the product of a calf or shcep’s stomach of their own raising) 
watch it heat, and when curdled, cut it up with the big knife, draw off the whey, 
then salt and pack it in cheesecloth and put it in the old wooden press. It was 
a common thing to have from 6 to 12 of these, 15 or 20 lb. cheese in the store 
room. Her business, was, and is still, to feed her household, no matter what other 
work was on, in which she shared. © 

When the annual butchering day came round in the winter, she knew how to 
get the casings ready for those yards and yards of sausage. That butcher day is 
still a big day on the farm, when neighbours are called together and set to work 
with good natured raillery a plenty. There is the fry sausage to make and also 
the summer sausage. The sides and hams must be trimmed just so, and there 
is lard to be rendered to a creamy white. Then comes the packing of it all, 
and, where we at one* time covered everything with immense quantities of salt 
to preserve it, we now pack the raw sausage into sealers, fasten the tops down, 
partially, and place in the boiler and boil for three hours. ‘This is as fine in 
flavor as when first made and ready for summer use. The hams are sugar cured, 
a process of ten to twelve days, then they are ready to smoke and dry, after which 
they are ready and do not require to have all the strength extracted to get the 
salt out. Then, that dressed beef which used to be frozen or corned, in now cut 
into slices small enough to pack into sealers, with a teaspoon of salt on top and 
tops fastened down partially. These, too, are boiled for three hours in the wash 
boiler and now she has her summer’s beef, perfectly sweet and fresh, at less than 
half the price she would have to pay at the meat wagon which comes to her door 
once a week. Besides the first cost, it is always cooked, and saves fuel and time 
in the hot weather, when she is busy out of doors. We say “Out of Doors,” why 
she lives out of doors! The farm woman always has a large garden and may 
become a slave therein instead of a help-mate. If she must have the square garden 
and dig it all herself, with nice paths running both ways, and keep that hoed 
and cleaned all summer, she is very likely to become the slave of her own doings, 
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whereas, she might better spend much of that time in the corn field or root patch, 
and there be a real help-mate. | 

However, the long garden, ploughed and planted in rows and scuffled, is fast 
taking the place of the old one. She has her cold frame or “ hot-bed ”’ whichever you 
like to call it, in a warm sunny spot nearby. Here she starts her lettuce and 
cabbage early in the season, possibly, the first week in April and in less than four 
weeks she has crisp lettuce and tender onions for table use. She sees to it that 
there is a patch of berries and small fruit near the house, and when the nursery 
man calls she always adds an extra tree or two of cherries, plums or pears, thereby 
redeeming the cost of her fruit a trifle. “ Economy,” you say! Economy is the 
mew word for save and is considerably more fashionable. Nevertheless, the old 
word “save” is born into every child on the farm. They are raised on it every 
day of their lives. The idea used to be, to save in material only. ‘T'o-day the 
saving of time and energy all becomes a necessity. The day of the washboard is 
long past and the hand power washing machine is fast going the same road. 
The little 114 horse power gasoline engine, with shafting and pulleys fastened to the 
ceiling in the summer kitchen or woodshed, runs a larger washing machine, cream 
separator, and churn all side by side, simultaneously, and when wash day is over, 
she is not so tired as to be irritable, but is fresh and ready to help in the barn 
or field if need be. 

Talking of machinery, the little knitting machine is not the least of these. 
The demand for socks during the war period led the busy women to seek the 
speedier method here, too. If she could do a sock in less than half an hour by 
machine, why spend hours! And now, that this need is not so pressing, she turns 
to her family knitting of socks, children’s stockings, possibly a yard in length, and 
all kinds of footings, down to her own priceless cashmere hose. The knitting 
machine has come to stay and ought to find a place on the community basis in 
every Institute. 

We think of the farm woman making soap in earlier days. She would collect 
her hard-wood ashes of the winter in barrels or troughs for the purpose. In the 
spring, water was put in this and the lye was gathered from this process. Then 
it took a day to boil down this lye to get the desired strength and another two 
days or more were spent in producing desirable soap. To-day she knows that a 
few pounds of lye which may be bought for a few cents will bring the desired 
result in four or five hours. | 

Economy has become an art with the farm woman. If she finds a mouse 
has got into her cream can (something that seldom happens) she does not rush 
the whole of that cream into the swill pail. No! She just quietly churns it, puts 
it into the cellar and next time someone goes to town, she orders a quantity of 
lye, and the whole is turned into a fine lot of soap. Perhaps, some Monday morning 
the milk can comes back from the cheese factory with all those two days’ milk, 
just slightly acid, not thick; she runs it through the cream separator, then churns 
it, and turns it into soap, or if clean-flavored, churns it. 

It is not unusual to see the incubator on the farm and this becomes the work 
of the woman also. She brings out of that wooden hen, anywhere around 80 per 
cent. of very much alive little balls of fluff, by the running of two, three or four 
hatches in a season. These little birds need a good deal of care before they are 
ready for market. When Rock hens can be secured, they make good step-mothers 
and the work is not so great. But possibly, “old biddy ” is wandering all over 
the place, when suddenly a thunder-storm comes up and you rush out to hunt 
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the little brood, and before you find them you are drenched through, but never 
mind, so long as the chicks are saved, it’s all in farm life. Next day, it may be, 
another storm comes up, and you do not find your little flock, and when all is 
over, “ biddy ” comes round with less than half the hatch. The old adage “ Don’t 
count your chickens before they are hatched” might well be put “ Dont count them 
before they are raised.” She must also know how to turn out good apple butter, 
and if apples are scarce, to know how to make a similar product for her table 
out of the ordinary field mangel. 

And s0, we might go on, enumerating the endless round of duties that day 
after day unfold in the farm woman’s life. 

We recall the many splendid women, who, within the past four and a half years, 
took their part in the field with the hoe, the pitch-fork, the team and in many 
other ways. These women did not intend to let the slacker and the alien get three 
dollars a day with board and bed here in our land, while their loved ones were 
in the battle line in France at one dollar and ten cents with board and no bed: 
nor did they sit down to weep and pray; their slogan was, work and pray. Do 
you wonder that they gripped that hoe more firmly and pitched more determinedly 
in order that they might hold together that second line trench. 

We think of our farm daughters, many of them attending the halls and 
academies of learning here in your city, coming back to the old home, when the 
need arose, getting on to the riding plough or cultivator behind a prancing team 
of spirited horses, and, if the father, the only man on the place, took ill and could 
no longer attend to his thrashing engine, his accomplished daughter stepped on 
to that puffing, snorting thing, and guided it from farm to farm in the neighbour- 
hood, never leaving it till all was thrashed. And why should it not be just as 
good fun to grip the lines and guide those fine horses that respond to your every 
touch, up and down the field, as to guide the automobile over our roads. I'll 
warrant, youll get no more bumps in the first than in the last. In each you get 
enough to keep you from going to sleep. 

And why should anyone hint at drudgery when a woman is seen with the hoe, 
any more than one with the golf stick; each in her turn is developing the delicate 
young woman of 115 to 150 lbs. And with all this, she finds time, as you all 
know, to attend meetings and conventions and take her part in patriotic work. 
The farm woman has come very close to nature in God’s wonderful creation of 
the things around her. 

What woman does not like to go and pet the gentle mare and her frisky colt, 
and, when milking the cows, to give them an extra pat on the neck, and so on, © 
till she is surrounded by that barn-yard medley of geese, ducks, turkeys, and 
chickens! If she does not find happiness in this, she has missed her calling. 

Then the soughing of the wind in the big maples and the nodding to each 
other of the tall spruce trees and their whispering in the wind, and the bird life 
calling to each other in their branches around her door, who does not find a 
language in all this! 

When the long winter evenings come, this Institute woman of the farm is found 
happily occupied with a paper or magazine informing herself on the questions of 
the day, and she will bring her influence to bear on many things such as, the 
consolidated school, where her family will receive an education equal to that of 
the city children, and still have them under the home influences while they are 
so young. She sees the need of having medical school inspection enforced, and 
the advisability of having an Institute member on the rural school board. We think 
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the time is not far distant when every school section will have its own institute 
branch that will take over the duties of visiting the schools regularly, and, if 
possible, promote, where needed, sanitary conditions. Few of us would be willing 
to live in homes where the floors are scrubbed only twice a year, yet we raise no 
cry when our children must spend several years at school under such conditions. 

Women of the Institute, have we got a vision of the enormous problem of 
reconstruction, the building anew of this fair Canada of ours. The men at the 
head of affairs are not going to accomplish this stupendous work alone. Are we 
ready, every woman of us, as individuals and collectively in our organs u eu 
to keep our shoulder to the wheel ? 

What about the woman here of foreign birth, and the many more who will 
come to our shores from yonder war ridden lands! Are we going to pull our 
skirts aside and pass her by, or, have we enlarged sufficiently to grip the situation, 
and draw her into our circle, that she may, in time, become a good Canadian 
citizen? ‘The church will never reach this stranger with all her superstition, 
and if we fail, she, with her usually large family, will eventually rule. 

We think of a man in this city who must have had a vision over fifteen years 
ago of the glorious possibilities of organized rural women in Ontario. Think you, 
he saw dimly that these women would so nobly rise to the call of their country 
when the password “For Home and Country” was made the motto. Are we 
going to measure up? 

The Convention closed by the singing of the National Anthem. } 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


RURAL HYGIENE. 
Dr. MARGARET PATTERSON, TORONTO. 


One thinks of the country as the place of Health. The city dweller looks for- 
ward to a trip to the country to regain the vitality that has been lost through too 
close confinement in office or flat. Certainly the country with its spring water, 
green vegetables, newly laid eggs, fresh milk and best of all its open spaces, should 
be the most healthful place: but such is not the case. We find that the country 
children in spite of all the healthful advantage of the country are not on the aver- 
age as well developed either physically or mentally as the city children. This I 
believe, is largely due to the fact that city children receive so much more scientific 
supervision and have any physical handicaps removed and remediable defects 
corrected and through the medical school inspection and the work of the school 
nurses are taught the simple rules of personal and home hygiene. We hope that 
rural school inspection will do as much for the country child. Another fact that 
should receive attention is that the percentage of communicable diseases is greater 
in country than city and that most of the cases of typhoid can be traced to a source 
of infection in the country. The causes of this are not hard to find and are very 
easily corrected and I know we have only to explain them to the country people 
and they will soon be removed. As a country woman, I am sure that when the 
country people are given the same health education as the city people have had 
for years, the country will soon free itself of the causes of “Health Waste.” ‘The 
house fly is a source of annoyance to every housewife and is the greatest spreader 
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of disease known and is an absolutely unnecessary and preventable thing. The 
fly by choice selects horse manure as its breeding place and deposits its eggs there. 
In fourteen days these have developed into a fly. If the manure, instead of being 
piled up and allowed to remain near the stable door, were drawn away, once 
a week, and spread on the land, not only would the land receive more benefit from 
the manure as a fertilizer but the danger of disease is removed, for when manure 
is allowed to remain in a pile “to rot” most of the substance of greatest benefit to 
the land is washed out of it and carried off by the barnyard drain and is lost as a 
fertilizer, whereas if the fresh manure is spread.on the land the ground gets the 
benefit of this and the fly does not have a chance to develop in it. Flies are a much 
greater menace to the health and future of our country than were the German sub- 
marines and exact a greater toll of hfe every year than the submarines did during 
the whole period of their activity. 

Another source of infection in the country is the “closet.” Often one sees 
these closets which are cleaned only once a year, with no screens on them, offering 
free access to flies. Usually the closets are within easy “flying distance” of the 
house, and the fly goes right from these filthy heaps to the food and infects every- 
thing it comes in contact with. Those who have made a careful study of the matter 
claim that 38 per cent. of the deaths of babies under two years of age can be traced 
to infections carried by flies. How easy it would be to have the closet so arranged — 
that the “pans” could easily be removed and cleaned frequently, have ashes or dry 
earth for each person to sprinkle over its contents each time it is used, and have 
the window screened and keep the door shut. When the “pan” is emptied the con- 
tents should be buried in shallow trenches where the sun rays can fall upon it and 
be covered with earth or wood ashes. Human manure should not be used as a 
fertilizer in less than three years, as it often contains germs that infect vegetables, 
etc., grown in the ground fertilized by it if it is used in less time than that. 

The care of the milk is a very important thing and cannot receive too much 
attention. Only a few of the most obvious rules to observe can be mentioned here. 
Milk is a “culture medium” for germs and almost every known germ will develop 
quickly in milk. To prevent. the development of bacteria, milk should be thor- 
oughly chilled at once. Everything around where milking is done should be clean, 
and all utensils used to hold milk should be scalded before being used. It is a very 
dangerous thing to leave milk pails in the stable, and the separator should be care- 
fully washed and scalded after each use. Never leave it from the evening to the 
morning milking in the stable, for the cleanest stable contains many germs that 
develop in milk, causing the milk to spoil quickly and these also give rise to digest- 
ive troubles in children. The water supply of both family and stock should be 
pure. If cattle drink contaminated water the milk may contain the germs and thus 
convey them to human beings. 

Needless to say strict cleanliness is necessary in the preparation of all food. 
Vegetables that are to be eaten uncooked should be thoroughly washed and all foods 
must be protected from flies. The entire house should be screened. Let 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine into all parts of the house. Live as much as 
possible in “ God’s beautiful out of doors.” Never allow anyone to come to the 
table with unwashed hands. Teach the children that “their life is often in their 
own hands, and to save their life they must wash their hands.” Never put anything 
in the mouth but food. Keep the skin of the entire body clean and brush the teeth 
carefully every night before going to bed. Take a good big drink of water first 
thing in the morning and cultivate regular habits. In order to be healthy one , 
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has only to come to terms with nature. Nature’s terms are very simple, viz.: 
regular habits, fresh air and sunshine, cleanliness, plain wholesome food, pro- 
portionate work, rest and play. Grown ups as well as children need a certain 
amount of play to keep them normal. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 
ELIZA Berit Harcourt, R.N. 


From the period of infancy to the 19th or 20th year there is a gradual 
development from the mere tissue organs of the new born to organs with decided 
function. 

The elements of mature organism are stored up in the little frame and come 
forth as their corresponding functions are brought into being and action. 

This human body has to provide: 

1. For Exisrence.—To carry on the vital processes of nutrition and excretion. 

2. For Growtu.—lIt has to provide for the modifications of structure and 
function, These changes are due to the development of the organic and structural 
parts and functional modifications. t 

3. For Repropuction.—The legacy of life must be See and preserved 
as a link in the continuous chain of life. 

The efficiency of the human body depends on the right Rita of all the vital 
organs and tissues; those tissues on whose activity all other tissues depend, as the 
heart, digestive glands and the air cells of the lungs, and as the activity of one tissue 
depends on the activity of every other tissue in the body, the physiological process 
then, absolutely determines the efficiency of the human machine. 

These physical processes, to act under the best conditions, must be made the 
object of conscious attention. 

Why? Because of the great changes in man himself and in his life and en- 
vironment. Man to-day has a complex and _ difficult problem from the stand- 
point of physical growth and health. 

It is difficult because of: The rapid changes in the environment and the de- 
mands upon the nervous system; the limitations of freedom of bodily action and 
lack of a purpose in nutrition. 

To enable the child’s body to provide for existence it must have nourishment, 
oxygen, sleep, exercise and skin kept clean. 

Foods have to be grouped according to age, activity and race, and aera be 
eaten regularly, slowly and thoroughly chewed. 

Great as is the hunger for food, there is still a greater hunger in the body 
than that for food. Although the human body breathes automatically, we do 
leave part of the lungs unused, and they should be kept in a healthy state by exercise. 

The unused part is more susceptible to disease. 

Hindrances to good breathing: 1. Tight, ill fitting clothing, that is, that pulls 
down on the shoulders, or is too heavy. 2. Improper standing and sitting positions, 
ete. 38. Catarrh, which is caused by a lowered vitality, aided by indigestion, 
fatigue, poor ereuation; dust, and is favoured by colds. The nasal membrane’s 
strength is lowered by these hodily conditions, and thus an unhealthy state is de- 
veloped. 
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Oxygen starvation is caused by the filling up of the nasal canals by catarrhal 
discharge and by adenoidal growths, etc. 

Fatigue, a state of always being over-tired, causes bronchitis, then the lowered 
tone of the bronchiai tubes allows of the opportunity for disease germs to develop. 

The lungs at birth are very small and have not been used. The greatest 
growth of lung is up to the time of puberty, while the heart begins to grow quite 
rapidly after puberty. 

The heart is therefore not as strong in childhood as in the adult. Ht is easily 
strained, and has not strength of muscle or enduring power. Especially is this 
true during adolescence. The flow of blood is hindered and the vessels directly in- 
jured by restriction of the vessels, standing for long intervals, and lack of thorough 
exercise ; indirectly, by lacing shoes too tightly, by having garters around the legs, 
by having waistbands too tight, and constipation. 

Sleep is absolutely necessary and a sufficient number of hours, with windows 
wide open, to give time for rest and repair work. 

To study the increase in height, weight, and chest measurements are the best 
criteria of health and vigor and should be done from babyhood up. 

Health and vigor do not depend upon bulk. A well proportioned body is 
more, important than bulk. 

If height, weight and chest girth increase unequally, then the proportions 
must be different at different ages. This difference will affect the child’s vigor 
and allow of a weak resistance to disease. 

' Muscular exercises and development exercises involve sensation, thought and 
action. The nerves and muscles cannot be separated. The intelligent guidance of 
muscles is of greater importance than the muscle itself. The young child up to 
six years does not usually need guided exercise, their play is sufficient exertion 
for the heart and lungs. 

As activity affects bone growth, we need to assure ourselves that the six 
year old child is getting muscular exercise sufficient for the development of the 
limbs, for the muscle development aids in the skeletal growth. Children need 
running, climbing, hanging, jumping. These will give sufficient deep breathing. 
Usually forced breathing is not necessary up to the 12th year. a 

Posture is essential; standing at drill; at attention when reciting; position 
at desk, at rest; sitting drill, and vigorous exercise after sitting to relieve pressure 
parts of legs, and change circulation in feet, ete. 

Other Injurious Habits—Smoking, thumb sucking, self abuse, damp boots 
and clothing. 

The Needs.—Well organized educational baby clinics up to two years of age, 
managed by thoroughly up-to-date medical doctors. These should be carried on 
twice a year during the 3 years to 6, when the child enters school, when his growth 
and health should be closely watched by trained people. 


VALUE AND CARE OF MILK. A " ea 


J. H. Scorr, OFFIcIAL BUTTER GRADER. 


It matters not what our station in life is, whether we live in city, town, or on 
the farm, we are, or at least should be, interested in the production of milk in its 
most palatable, wholesome, and sanitary condition. 


a 
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Milk is one of the staple foods on our Canadian tables, and its products are 
used in such a multitude of forms, that its value concerns every one. The fact 
that it is so common a food, perhaps, is a reason why more study is not given to the 
need of care in production and handling of it. We are told that “familiarity 
breeds contempt,” and it may be true in the general attitude towards milk. Then 
there is the danger, that those handling milk, either at the producer’s end, or, at 
the consumer’s end of the trade, do not understand the susceptibility to contamin- 
ations of milk and its products, and that those handling milk do not realize the 
changes that take place in milk, causing souring and other fermentations. 

The general public seems to be ignorant of the value of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, from a nutritive standpoint, especially for young and growing children. 
We pay the high prices for most food commodities in these days of high prices 
without questioning, but, when the price of milk is advanced, we are apt to think 
that there is profiteering being practised on us. If we take comparative food 
values into consideration we will be compelled to acknowledge that milk at even 
the present abnormal prices is cheap in comparison with many other foods. For 
instance, Prof. Washburn of the Minnesota University says that with porterhouse 
steak at 30 cents per pound, milk is worth 20 cents per quart, according to food or 
nutritive value; that with eggs at 45 cents per dozen, milk would be worth 32 
cents per quart; with fish at 20 cents per pound milk would be worth 35 cents 
per quart, &. This being so, and we have no reason to doubt the figures, for 
they are only bearing out statements made by other scientists, we see that milk 
is at the present prices one of the cheapest foods that we have offered to-day. 
In view then of the fact that it is cheap and that it is almost indispensable on 
our table, is it not important that we should learn at least the fundamental 
principles in regard to best methods of producing and caring for it, at whatever 
stage we happen to have that responsibility. 

On a great many farms milk is handled in a very preleet and indifferent 
manner. KHspecially is this true where “Dairying” is a sideline in the programme 
of the farm. Very little care is taken to protect it from unsanitary influences. 
With the exception of a few feed flavors, such as rape, turnip and weeds, prac- 
tically all our bad flavors in milk originate with some form of bacteria, or germ 
life. They are introduced usually in the form of dirt of some kind, badly washed 
utensils, dirty milking, dust or dirt allowed to get into the milk about the stables, 
or in transit, or by absorbing odors from being left in close proximity to stables 


or other foul smelling conditions. 


It is impossible to produce clean, sanitary milk from dirty cows in dirty 
stables, so that, first of all, we must prepare conditions before commencing to milk. 
Milkers should be clean, and should not wear, as is often the case, the dirtiest 
clothes that can be found. All these precautions should be taken to prevent dust 
and dirt from falling into the pail during the milking process. In order to 
facilitate this a covered milking pail is recommended. Many types are on the mar- 
ket and are all quite practical when put in use. 

Milk should be removed immediately after milking, away from the stable to 
clean surroundings free from dust and bad odors. It should be strained at once. 
Under good conditions there will be plenty of bacteria laden dirt or sediment get 
into milk to seed it with bad flavor, producing germ life. The next thing to 
do is to control what has unavoidably reached the milk, and it is well to remem- 
ber that under the best and most sanitary conditions, it is impossible to produce 
milk absolutely germ free, but by careful, cleanly methods, good results are obtain- 
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ed. Organisms or bacteria, develop very rapidly at temperatures suitable for their 
growth, therefore it is necessary to reduce the temperature below that at which 
there will be least development, the temperature cooled to depending on the length 
of time milk is to be held before being used or manufactured; if for immediate 
use, or for holding just over night, as in the case of milk for cheese making, 
cooling the night’s milk to a temperature of 60° F. will be quite satisfactory. If 
it is to be held for longer periods, lower temperatures will have to be used, de- 
pending on the requirements, always bearing in mind that the lower the 
temperature, the slower will be the development of germ life. There are, therefore, 
just two things or principles to remember and put into practice in caring for 
milk, no matter for what purpose it is going to be used, viz.,—cleanliness 
and cooling. 

The method of cooling will depend largely on the facilities for cooling. For 
temperatures not lower than 50°, where there is plenty of good well water, that 
will be all that is required, providing of course there are facilities for using the 
water. A simple and efficient method is to provide a box large enough to contain 
the can required to hold all the milk to be handled. The box need>not be an 
expensive kind, but simply water tight and as deep as the milk requiring cooling 
will be in the cans. The water is pumped in at one end, being conducted to the 
bottom of the tank. The outlet for the overflow should be at the opposite end 
and as high as the milk is in the cans, so that as the water is warmed by the 
milk it will not be mixed with the cold water coming in. For economy of water, 
this cooling tank might be situated between the well and the stock trough. If 
lower temperatures than 50° are required, or in the case of scarcity of water, 
then it will be necessary to use ice. Ice can be used in the same box by putting 
it in the water. 

In caring for cream, the same method is adopted. The storage capacity for 
cream, of course, will not need to be nearly so great. In the handling of cream, 
each skimming should be cooled before adding to former stock on hand. In 
caring for either milk or cream, any method that will cool, and cool quickly, will 
most likely give good results. Cooling will not be efficient unless it is done quickly 
and before there has been development of acidity or bad flavors. 

There is a tremendous loss taking place in our province every year by the 
production of poor flavored butter; losses that if they could be computed would be 
startling. ‘These losses are preventable. The cow gives the milk in perfect con- 
dition if she gets a chance; then why do we not use all our efforts to prevent them? © 


THE CLAIMS OF THE CHILDREN. 


Mr. J. J. Ketso, SUPERINTENDENT, NEGLECTED AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN, 
TORONTO. 


A fine young man having very honorable scars on his head and face received 
at the battle front in France, called at the Children’s office to report his return 
to civilian life, having been released from further service on account of his injuries. 
He is now about twenty-six years of age and has just taken a position as agent 
for a manufacturing concern. 

This young man, and his case is typical of others—was received when he 
was three years old, there being absolutely no one to take the slightest interest 
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in his welfare. The father had deserted the wife and child, and the mother, after 
a struggle with poverty and grief, passed away, leaving the child alone in the world. 
With a little inquiry, a good foster home was found where the boy remained for 
twelve years. It was not a wealthy home, the people had barely enough of this 
world’s goods to keep the roof over their heads, and their total income rarely 
amounted to more than $500 per annum. They cultivated a few acres around 
their simple home, but they were steady, industrious people, and they instilled 
these virtues into the boy. Although they must often have been tempted to keep 
him home to assist in the work, they were faithful in sending him to school, with 
the result that, to-day, he has a good education that enables him to earn anywhere 
from $25 to $50 per week. 

These humble people who did so much for the boy, also did an equally im- 
portant and valuable service for the Province, and they deserve far more appre- 
ciation and recognition than they will ever receive from either the boy or the 
country, but they have written that their reward has been in the knowledge of a 
young life sheltered and guided in the time of need and successfully launched 
on the journey of life. 

Thinking of this incident, recalls to mind, hundreds of similar stories of 
children who have been placed in homes by adoption through the Children’s Aid 
Societies and have grown up under various interesting circumstances, and are 
now to be found in varied and widely divergent callings. 

Perhaps a few notes about the principles underlying work of this kind may 
be helpful to social workers who are now or, in future years, may take up this line 
of: public service. 

When the Children’s Protection Act was drafted in 1892 it was intended 
that the Children’s Aid Society should be the official body under which would be 
grouped and promoted the philanthropic activities of the State, the municipality 
and the benevolently inclined. There will never be a satisfactory solution of the 
child problem until there is in every community a central executive or council 
carefully studying the interests of the children, and promoting their best interests 
in every way. All who are interested enough to assist in child-welfare work 
should be linked up in some way with this council, so that no child, and no cause 
affecting the child, shall be overlooked. This can best be done through the 
Children’s Aid Society,—broad and comprehensive in its aims and having the 
strength of a parliamentary Act and an organized system of guidance behind it. 


WuHaT 1s A NEGLECTED CHILD? 


The Children’s Act thus defines a neglected child: 


(h) “ Neglected child’ shall mean a child who is found begging, receiving alms, 
thieving in a public place, sleeping at night in the open air, loitering about in a public 
place after nine o’clock in the evening, associating or dwelling with a thief, drunkard, 
or vagrant, or is an habitual truant, or a child who by reason of the neglect, drunKen- 
ness or other vice of its parents is growing up without salutary parental control and 
education, or in circumstances exposing such child to an idle and dissolute life; or who 
is found in a house of ill-fame, or known to associate with or be in the company of a 
reputed prostitute; or an orphan, or an illegitimate child whose mother is unable to 
maintain it; or who is deserted by its parents; or whose only parent is undergoing 
imprisonment for crime; or who by reason of ill-treatment, continual personal injury 
or grave misconduct or habitual intemperance of its parents, or either of them, is in 
peril of loss of life, health or morality; or whose home, by reason of neglect, cruelty 
or depravity, is an unfit place for such child, and ‘“ Neglected Children” shall mean 
two or more of such children. 
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STREET TRADES. 


The Act also states: 


Section 16. No girl under sixteen years of age and no boy under ten years of age 
shall engage in or be licensed or permitted to engage in any street trade oceupation. 


CHILDREN OluT AT NIGHT. 
Sec. 17 which, however, is rarely enforced, says: 


17.—(1) No child shall loiter in any public place after 9 o’clock in the evening, or 
be there unless accompanied by his parent or guardian or an adult appointed by the © 
parent or guardian to accompany such child. 


SAFEGUARDING THr Homn. 


The main object of the many excellent provisions of the Children’s Act is to 
enforce upon all parents and guardians responsibility for the proper upbringing 
of their children. Prevention is the keynote and watchword of the entire system 
and is its proudest boast of achievement. Homes made better by timely inter- 
vention is the aim and motto of all Children’s Aid workers. 


Homers FREELY OFFERED. 


When children have to be taken by the Children’s Aid Society, all other 
efforts having failed—the order of Commitment is made by a Court of law, with 
due deliberation, and thereafter the Society has full legal guardianship and 
control until the child is 21. Foster homes are found, and be it said to the 
credit of the people of Ontario, there has always been a ready response. Over 
twelve hundred foster homes are opened to these needy children each year, and 
a great benevolent work is done in maintaining and caring for this large family. 
Through the Central Office and the local Societies, personal visits are made at 
least once annually to these foster homes, and it is rare indeed that the child is 
found to be ill-treated or neglected. Where conditions are at all unsatisfactory 
steps are taken at once to apply the necessary remedy. 

If space permitted, a hundred stories could be told of most wonderful devel- 
opments—boys and girls enjoying advantages of refinement and comfort and be- 
coming, not only worthy citizens, but often educated as professional men, and girls 
by marriage entering into positions of great influence. The main consideration, 
however, is that they are once and forever removed from the ranks of the sub- 
merged, to be industrial units in our advancing civilization. 

The Children’s Aid Societies are in close touch with the various social move- 
ments which they have pioneered: Playgrounds, abolition of the slums, medical 
inspection and treatment, dental care, segregation of the feeble minded, humane 
methods of dealing with youthful delinquency, aid and encouragement for worthy 
mothers, etc. 

There is an organized Children’s Aid Society in each County and district 
and all friends of the children should be in touch with what is going on. While 
the head office is at 153 University Ave., the following Inspectors give all their 
time to the active work in the various Counties where they reside. 
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CHILDREN’S AID OFFICIALS. 


County. Agent P.O. Address. 
AIS OME Fo wee pe ee ee ae ee ae ae GOO ott. stat. tee eet a, S. S. Marie. 
Brant. .2. cere. SAE PANS ata 5 ePIC GrcCASTOTO. oc oes ee Selec ee Brantford 
Bruces 2 eet ce nee eten ie pete RON VEAL OLOUUG) oil b ace les tak nts Walkerton. 
SAPIGtON sae otis ea alee Hols PePOITISISCRUG Re esl oes ce ee eae. Ottawa. 
BYU ORIN oer. tee one Gees exe wo eral tas WETESaS LLU SBOM 08s ne kes Orangeville. 
TU ET ae Pitty a aes ye 3 ae oie ie bens 5 ake Mroeeoette Gaushell i247 0.5 0% + © St. Thomas. 
RUSK Sey ere rea eialhne 6 Wowie als Wie Cee Elepted ACK Y 57s Fe sais cede Windsor. 
i Tif his eeowts te Al ee 00 kis 1h ie Singhal aie Aarne ane iT add Roe Seekers eves che ae ee Fort William 
POP T CODA Cie ote rae o) 55. pele o dint Wye ALE eM ACI i yiticreivatyie a'slae% «blac -- Kingston. 
Ey Grok Steet We Oe ee Bee ene EA See RU EE TO UG tiavetare 70% te ous isa oy een nae Owen Sound. 
CEE TH SG Raat ha 6 COR ean ae are eae a tte EL Oleic ha race o rene aise Dunnville. 
EANTITILOT GR TIO cous. c. ote 6 eo Gane tae CANCE sy ere Ce tbc ee ses Hamilton. 
Hastings ss... .%' th Ite Piemid SEENUSCOMMES . utat ec ele, checctese gs . Belleville, Box 46. 
aT Ut ON hice s ote 3) a is ees am vee ULI OULS wya sod clei oc kc. -.... Goderich. 
PS EIDOL Owe pene sah vs, oie siaie ea wieteres aoe MESmmOWEY: JOUNSOM. a. 25 22-2 en Kenora. 
LYS Re 8 A all a A RE HA td a AVE eee ESL OTE 1 ot tak ty tet ore', e atcla. ae »Chatham. 
WAMCON LR Gags ot eee Ooi eeact < TOUTE WILKINSON, /00. 2c'. BAe. ee ok Sarnia. 
1 EER es had co DANY SS UR Peni rae e en eT mae UPMPEL VTEC TAN et ct a's ero are ae Smith’s Falls. 
ecds &. Grenville “we. o. 2. ka. 2 os EXE Ree ESCO LUT G@oa,. tnt cee Oe ee ee Brockville. 
Vennox@ AdGGineton. 2.5.... ..”. Wiser Barrelty er... eee sacle Napanee. 
TCO LTh arte ha a ee laiets hey eee ae OF, 6 meu hen on oats cata ees St. Catharines. 
PCRILLO TI ta aes sibel ete of ake.a:e) afd 'a,5 VV LETS OLE, eed ts tain eba So ela waeataenting London. 
OR OR eee Pk whine hue ee ew ere OS SOOO S 0. oa cs eee Ve eee London. 
PED SOLIS alte. aie dis wea wd haere 6 VV RV SEU Y ILIA. sccPerele. s Due eoy 6! Bho ext ~North Bay. 
OT OL eh Oa tedl chose aoe 8 Sisto te ten eek Disp Biaevic In LOST a ere fe secures eee simcoe. 
Northumberland & Durham ....T. D. McCullough ............ .Port Hope. 
POTEET TLCS OER Tie cecleay ideal tee areata tee ae Ci Tete cack Are ote el ere oon ees --.., Oshawa. 
IRC GO estes cheers ter et & al era: chats MrssiAvu Met Pedloy) 2c .0t pees Woodstock. 
BATES OUT lay abi loa cseeahaner ete DOMM ST Site cel racecar ai oes) Caicehe .-Burk’s Falls. 
Par PEO ULI VW onto cigs © See clekeie, » JORCDUGILVOOT® One 2 ccs ee oie ¢ Parry Sound. 
MOONS TIBILOU eo oe ee ae eee 2 COP WHeNOrtoiirrtes ss vee cared te Brampton. 
PBTET ts cee bie: a sels io tks. opis Hueh Wereuson)). cot acaet otoare Stratford. 
PG TOROL OUR hes tee e. Gr tntele tue Geo. .WAPOWOLU 2. onan 2's ds .....Petenborough. 
OTL PA CU UT Paiste eevee eects ale ee GEOMGOIDDOD oii. ns bes eine a. see et Port Arthur. 
Prescott & Russell ............ TOUMEHATLICY! creo ele cael oe ste t Vankleek Hill. 
PVIN GD OU WAL Sirs sere ks o o.c nets COOeTIUDDS: soko Say foe ae ene Picton. 
Sy TTA Wa ee ok en Ee 2 sha ah etal a's, athens Rev. W. M. H. Quartermaine ...Renfrew. 
BIICOG eye cee welds, Ma ees at se We J co USCLCGr ss sos ats rete 5 es _ Barrie. 
Stormont, Dundas & Glengarry..T. W. Ault ...8.......-cccceees Cornwall.. 
AIG DIME Vi wept. Ske eee tain she ie eins (SOO se EL OU ae ireray sate one hs lode -.. sudbury. 
SPeriSKAMING Go. satan wieteteie ye eee Roberts LbevHeup.- Wests calae vies « - Haileybury. 
EEO hak. hee ae rh a eee ere Mrs. HE. BE. Sharpe .......... .». Lindsay. 
POT LOO) beiesens't ofodta of Salone ks See o Arthurmmbuligmanres cals c bic ste betes! « Hespeler. 
MANET Cite Ser Sic iey hace cly hs cunay wr ehoce stale JONM LOWE? saz... st. oscveoessss Welland. 
DVOUINO LOG. =. + ace ss itaele pene INOS Bd O VOLII ercra'e che ww Bis ator ele ote Guelph. 
EEE GU CLU LEP arers ore tocar a's cane eke anclal cry ante a eens ate eae a aces Bray aes eas Teh ais atees eae aite femms 
DYE Himerie he eta gis 6 opaee ahues = Were rt ries be MR OULISO Teenie, baie ahaa cha 2 Toronto, 

57 Adelaide St. E. 

SEASEOTEL OG: Go. Beet e Ses, a ajo s eiaie'e ae Walling LY UIIIC AI eee eters oe ela a ete Sects Toronto, 229 Simcoe St. 
Bt. Vincent’ de Pauli Soe. Ay. .3: PAE VIANGMe Hoagie a ete tale cae Toronto, 25 Shuter St. 


MEMORANDUM RE SERVICES OF THE PROVINCIAL BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 


The services offered to the people of Ontario by the Provincial Board of 
Health may be summed up under the following headings: 

(1) Distrror Orricers or Hratru: The Province has been divided into 
seven districts in each of which has been placed a duly qualified medical prac- 
titioner who is held to a certain extent responsible for the sanitary conditions, 
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acting in conjunction with the medical officers and other officials of the local 
boards of health. The District Officers at present are as follows: 


. Vacant by death of Major Bentley, M.D., Sarnia. 

Dr. T. J. McNally, 50 Stanley Street, London. 

Dr. D. A. McClenahan, 204 Herkimer St., Hamilton. 
Dr. George Clinton, Belleville. 

Dr. P. J. Moloney, Cornwall. 

Dr. W. E. George, North Bay. 

Dr. R. EB. Wodehouse, Fort William. 


ab idih sort Pach se 


(2) Tue Sanrrary EncGInEERING Division: This work is under the super- 
vision of the Provincial Sanitary Engineer. An experimental station was estab- 
lished some years ago and has been used for the study of problems relative to 
sewage and water, etc. 

(3) THe Laporatory Services: The Provincial Board of Health has 
laboratories situated in the cities of Toronto, Kingston and London, where speci- 
mens of various kinds, samples of water, sewage, milk, etc., are examined free of 
charge if sent through the proper local authorities. 

(4) Tue Distripution or BrioLtocicaL Propucrs: Since 1916 the following 
have been supplied to the public through local boards of health, free of cost: 
Diphtheria Antitoxin, Smallpox Vaccine, Anti-meningitis Serum, Tetanus Anti- 
toxin, Typhoid and Para-Typhoid Vaccine, Pertussis (Whooping Cough) Vaccine, 
Silver Nitrate Solution for the Prevention of Babies’ Sore Eyes, Pasteur Preven- 
tive Treatment for Rabies. In this connection it may be mentioned that at the 
outset of the war the Dominion Government was without facilities for the supply 
of typhoid vaccine, and Ontario’s Board of Health alone of all the provinces had 
such facilities. Since that time the Board has supplied gratuitously to the Depart- 
ment of Militia and Defence about $250,000 worth of typhoid and para-typhoid 
vaccine, which has proved an invaluable aid in the prevention of enteric fevers 
among the soldiers. 

(5) Cuitp Wetrare Bureau: The Board is prepared to help local agencies 
in the establishment of child welfare work and for this purpose has an exhibit 
which is sent upon request and without charge. The exhibit comprises posters on in- 
fant and child care, a model layette, etc., and is in charge of a competent supervisor 
who is also a licensed operator of moving pictures. The Board has secured about 
sixteen films upon general health subjects which are shown in connection with 
the exhibit. A qualified trained nurse accompanies the exhibit, and is prepared 
to give demonstrations of bathing, clothing and feeding the baby. 

(6) DistrrpuTion oF LirrratuRE: The Board has published pamphlets upon 
the various branches of public health work which are supplied free upon request. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL BOARD OF HEALTH, ONTARIO. 


Annual Report of the Board. 

The Public Health Act. 

Statutes of Ontario respecting Water Works and Sewerage Systems (Leaflet). 
Regulations and Application Form for approval of Water Works Systems and Extensions. 
Regulations and Application Form for approval of Sewerage Systems and Extensions. 


Regulations of the Board, No. 1, containing: 
1. Table of Quarantine. 
2. Regulations for the Control of Communicable Diseases. 


3. Smallpox Regulations. ~ 
4. Regulations respecting Lumber, Mining and other Camps, and Sanitary Condi- 


tions in Unorganized Territories. 
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. Regulations for Control of Tuberculosis. 

. Statutes respecting Sanitary Precautions in Health and Summer Resorts and 
upon Boats plying on the inland waters of Ontario. 

. Regulations respecting Sewage Disposal in Summer Resorts. 

. Regulations for Control of Inspection of Meat. 

. Regulations respecting Burials and Transportation of the Dead. 

. Regulations respecting the Providing of Pure Drinking Water in Public Places. 
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Regulations of the Board, No. 2, containing: 
1. Regulations respecting proper receptacles for and removal and disposal of 
manure. 
2. Regulations respecting Slaughter Houses when not under Government inspection. 
3. Regulations respecting Slaughter Houses and Abattoirs when under Government 
inspection. 
Regulations of the Board respecting Undertakers. 


Leaflets and the Circulars re Communicable Diseases: 
A Little Talk About the Baby. 
Diphtheria Antitoxin. 
Value of Anti-Typhoid Vaccination. 
Prevention of Typhoid Fever. 
Infantile Paralysis. 
Venereal Disease. 
Influenza. 


Cir.20 Diphtheria. 
21 Scarlet. Fever. 
22 Typhoid Fever. 
23 Measles. 
24 Smallpox. 
25 Consumption. 
25a Consumption—Personal Precautions. 
25b Consumption—General Precautions. 
26 Vaccination. 
31 Mosquitoes and How to Prevent them. 
32 Facts About Flies. 
35 A Simple method of Water Purification. 
38 The Best Foods to Buy During the War. 
39 Sewage Disposal. 


Copies of any of these publications may be procured upon application to— 


JoHn W. 8S. McCutioven, M.D., D.P.H., 
Chief Officer, Provincial Board of Health, 
Toronto, Ont. 


CHILD WELFARE. 
Dr. NAISMITH, DUNBOYNE. 


The limits of this paper will not permit of going into the subject exhaustively. 
Books might easily be written dealing with the varied phases of this all-important 
question and still have something to be considered along the same line. I merely 
want to throw out a few hints which may set some of you thinking, and working in 
the interest of the young in the community, and to begin with, permit me to remark, 
that I think, in this part of the North American continent, the children are not 
numerous enough. I think the birthrate in Ontario is lower than it should be, and 
the death rate of infants has been much larger than I hope it will be in the future. 
Of the causes of this unsatisfactory condition, I shall not attempt to deal to-day. 
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They are many, some are uncontrollable, but I believe an improvement is possible 
if we give the matter the attention it deserves. Has it never been a question 
with you why a home that has all the necessary comforts and conveniences for 
the welfare of the child, should be a childless one, or at most, the home of one or 
two children, when the home of poverty is often swarming with lusty youngsters? 
Also, why the mortality of children under five years of age should be so great? It 
does not appear that much general interest in this subject began before the 
twentieth century and at first applied only to diseases of childhood which carried 
eff those between the ages of three months and three years. Now, however, research 
work is going on along this line, and the welfare of the unborn, as well as, that of 
the “tiny spirit fluttering for an instant in the threshhold of its little prison 
and then unconscious of captivity takes wing and is gone.” 

I wish to say, here, that every child has a right to be well-born, to have his 
surroundings or environment of the best possible, and that his early training for 
a useful life should be such as to produce a sound mind in a sound body. 

As a health officer of Bayham, it is my duty and privilege to have an over- 
sight of all matters that affect the health of the community, and more especially 
of the children in the municipality. All I have to say in that regard is what might 
apply to all rural and village communities through Western Ontarie. Socially, 
morally and intellectually, we are not perfect, but I believe we are mending our ways 
in some respects, and I hope the next generation who will soon take our places will 
be an improvement on the present one. 

In the statement that the child has a right to be well born, there arises a 
number of questions of various relations which it would be out of place to deal 
with, at this time and place, but it will be readily seen that the subject of heredity 
is imphed, and looms large in this connection. J am not one of those who believe 
a child inherits a vicious and degraded nature with the same unchangeable 
permanence as blue or brown eyes, or light or dark hair. What I have in mind 
here is more from the standpoint of mental and bodily health, and I would insist 
on such a condition of society that there should be no babies born of mentally 
defective, or feeble-minded men and women. It has been observed that the children 
of such, in the vast majority of cases, are no improvement on that of the parents, 
especially when the training is left in the hands of such parents, as is usually 
the case until they have committed some crime, or have become a nuisance to the 
community. I think these persons should be confined in colonies by themselves, 
not permitted to become parents. The cost of keeping these unfit citizens in 
institutions by themselves, it has been computed, would not be greater than that 
of imprisoning them and their offspring after they have become criminals. Besides 
being more economical, it would be more merciful and human. An eminent 
criminologist, for many years connected with the prison at Sing Sing, made an 
investigation into the parentage of many of the inmates of that institution, and 
was astonished to discover a number amounting, if I remember rightly, to over 
one hundred, who traced their descent from an old couple of feeble-minded 
criminals of New York City, through either the father or mother. How much 
wiser it would have been to have prevented those old wretches from marrying; 
their children not being well-born. 

Another class, examples of which most of you will be able to recall to mind, 
is the children of paupers and vicious criminals, who inherit the lack of energy 
of the former, and criminal tendencies of the latter. They start life with a 
serious handicap, and though mentally capable of earning an honest living, their 
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inclinations lie in the opposite direction. They claim the world owes them a 
living, without working for it, and are without any moral sense of right or wrong. 
In short, without conscience. When detected in crime, and punished for it, have 
no intention of reforming, but become more hardened and determined to repeat 
the crime on first opportunity. Many of this class had better never been born at 
all, than being so ill born, they are handicapped in the race of life and left behind 
by the well born child. 

The offspring of the leper, the syphilitic, or otherwise diseased parents, as 
also the child of the physically degenerate, are in many cases a pitiable sight and 
in the struggle for existence are easily overcome by the more strenuous of the 
well-born. 

Of equal importance to being well-born, is being well brought up, or in other 
words the child’s environment, his right to healthy surroundings, food, clothing 
and education. It would require more time than either you or I have to deal 
thoroughly with these subjects, so I must briefly outline my opinion of what would 
be correct and reasonable, as far as present conditions and circumstances permit. 
-We are told that in Germany the child as soon as he reaches the age of five, 
becomes a chattel of the state, which employs the parents and guardians to care 
for him according to rules laid down for them by the Government. He is told 
that he himself is of no importance only so far as he is useful to the state—the 
welfare and happiness of the individual is of minor importance and must be at 
all times subordinate to the welfare of the fatherland. This is not our view of 
training the young. We take the opposite estimate of the aim and object of 
the government, namely, that the latter exists for the former, that governments 
are formed and upheld for the comfort, peace and happiness of the individual, 
believing that this object is best attained when the child has a good home and lives 
there, loving and being loved, by the other members of the family. 

It goes without saying, that the child’s home should not be a place where dirt 
and disease are the normal conditions. Pure air, pure food and cleanliness are the 
right of all young children. Parents and guardians who ignore these essentials are 
blamable, and should be told so; though we have all known instances of robust man- 
hood result under circumstances differing from this standard, it will readily be 
agreed to, that these were exceptions, and not the rule. They seem to have been 
immune and thrived in spite of adverse conditions owing to having been well-born. 

The question of food is a large one, and is very much in evidence at the present 
time. Old and young get instruction from Ottawa as to the quantity and quality of 
the food they should and should not eat. Obviously, these commands are viewed 
from a different angle by people in different parts of the country. We think, taken 
altogether, these instructions are not unreasonable, and if carried out to the letter, 
would benefit the race both old and young; but the food of the child is a fruitful 
source of trouble to the nurse and a cause of no end of anxiety to the doctor also. 
Perhaps a little starvation would be a benefit in many instances, and I am fully 
convinced I have seen cases where it is much desired by the physicians, for the fond 
mother is liable to overdo the feeding both as to quantity and quality. 

The same remarks would apply in regard to the clothing of the child. It is 
often much overdone; and ignorance and slavish submission to fashion has ruined 
many a child’s health. Without entering into details, I would merely say the 
clothing of the child should not be such as to interfere with his activity. If it is 
a question of being tidy and quiet and still, or untidy and tumbling on the floor 
or the ground, I hold up both hands for the latter. Let the child play. 
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The education of the child is a large subject and has been exhaustively dealt 
with by able men and women who have given the matter much thought and care. 
The Provincial Government has, from time to time, laid down rules for the guidance 
of trustees and teachers in the training of children, fixed a standard for the 
teachers in training. Permit me to remark in passing, that I consider the public 
school curriculum too rigid. I think there should be more elasticity in the quali- 
fications for promotion, allowing for individuality. A child who shows proficiency 
in arithmetic for example, should not always be held back until he shows the same 
advancement in grammar as the other members of the class. The human minds 
cannot all be moulded to the same pattern as in the manufacture of bricks. I think 
the aim and object of the public school be to “ educate,” leading the young minds 
to think, to form character even if they do not pass the written examination 
successfully. 

Again if the child’s health is in danger from too much school work, I would 
advise taking him from school for a long period even if he should be in danger of 
growing up quite illiterate. JI consider health of more importance than book 
knowledge. A healthy man or woman with average horse sense, will be able to 
make a good living, where the scholar whose life is made uncomfortable through 
ill-health is a pitiable object. Let the child have plenty of out-door play even if 
the school tasks are neglected. Give your teacher to understand that you wish the 
pupils to show character of which the patents are proud even if they never pass 
the Entrance Examinations. 

The importance of your work cannot be over-estimated. You are leaders of 
thought in the community and an example to the younger girls. I hope you fully 
realize your aceountability. We look to you for ight in many social conditions, on 
the questions of sanitation and pure food. Your opportunities for doing good are 
greater than male officials. Women are ideal sanitary inspectors and are eminently 
qualified to find cases of infractions against the laws of health, and for showing to 
others an example of interest in their welfare. We fear to contemplate what would 
be the condition of orphans or other neglected children if left to the tender mercies 
of mere male officials. 
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Women’s Institutes of Ontario 


SUMMER SERIES OF MEETINGS 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT, 1918. 


This volume, Part IJ, of the Women’s Institute report, contains announcement 
of summer series of Women’s Institute meetings, together with list of speakers and 
their subjects. A report of the Conventions held during 1917, together with 
statistical statement for the year 1916-17 and some special articles will be found 
in Part I, a copy of which will be sent to each member of the Institute. 

While the conditions last year were such that the women of the rural districts 
had to devote a great deal of their time to agricultural work, still the patriotic 
work increased rather than decreased. Besides the numberless bales of clothing 
that were sent out for relief purposes, both local and otherwise, the cash given alone 
by the nine hundred branches amounted to over $250,000. ‘There has been no 
falling off in the number of socks, shirts and Red Cross goods going out from each 
branch every month, and it seems hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that the 
Red Cross and patriotic work should be increased, yes, doubled, if possible, this 
year, for we know every woman realizes that, with the almost constant fighting 
since early spring, every hospital and convalescent home is filled to overflowing 
with wounded soldiers who must receive proper attention. The Red Cross ware- 
houses are being depleted rapidly and, unless they are replenished immediately and 
constantly, our boys are going to die for want of proper care. 

The Institutes Branch has secured from the Red Cross Society copes of “ War 
Work” and the Red Cross Bulletin, which have been mailed regularly to the 
presidents and secretaries of all branches throughout the year and from which full 
information regarding the needs of the Society may be secured. 

The Institutes are very fortunate in being exempt from any registration under 
the War Charities Act of 1917, providing they furnish the Department from t me 
to time with audited statements of receipts and disbursements for patriotic purp>ses. 

This exemption, however, does not empower them to grant an approval in 
writing to other organizations or groups of people to raise money for any chari- 
table purpose connected with the present European war. The Institutes may make 
collections, hold bazaars, sales, entertainments, exhibitions, etc., for the purpose of 
raising funds for whatsoever purpose they desire, but should indicate in their 
announcements, as far as possible, what the funds are to be devoted to. 

A second call, equally urgent at the present time, is for food production and 
food conservation. ‘There is a world shortage of food; the cause for which Britain 
and her allies fight hangs in the balance with food. If we fail them in this, the 
war is lost! We believe that every man, woman and child will do his or her bit 
to produce to the utmost, and in order that none of the perishable food produced 
shall be destroyed through lack of preservation, the Department is prepared to send 
out demonstrators who will assist the housewives by giving full information re- 
garding the canning, storing, and drying of fruits and vegetables. The Depart- 
ment is also prepared to establish a hmited number of community canning centres. 
An expert will be sent to inspect available accommodation and give directions as 
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to necessary alterations, and a demonstrator will be sent to assist in starting the 
work and to render further assistance, as occasion demands from time to time. 

Keener interest has been taken during the past winter than ever before in the 
Demonstration-Lecture courses in food values and cooking, sewing, home nursiny 
and first aid. These courses have been made as simple and practical as possible, 
the demonstrators keeping constantly before them present war time needs. 

As a result of these Demonstration-Lecture courses many girls have been 
attracted to the Institutes and formed organizations of their own, either separately 
or as a subdivision of the local organization. 'The Department is now prepared to 
assist the girls in their work by grants, by literature, demonstrators, ete., and, as 
junior Women’s Institutes, they will also be exempt from registration under. the 
War Charities Act. . 

Another feature of Institute work which is receiving a great deal of attention 
at the present time is the medical inspection of schools. Two counties have been. 
fully inspected and considerable work has been done in the Rainy River District. 
Following the inspection, clinics have been held in some places and, as a result, 
many children are in a healthier condition and marked progress has been noted in 
their school work. The Institutes branch is now prepared to assist the loca! 
branches in carrying on this work. 

It is gratifying to the Department to note a gradual improvement in the 
business methods characterizing the work of the officers and the Department fully 
recognizes that the success accompanying the general work of the Institutes is due 
largely to the hearty, capable co-operation of the officers and members. 

The success of the summer series will depend largely upon the p'ans made 
and advertising done by each branch concerned, with the co-operation and assistance 
of the district officers. 


ADVICE To District OFFICERS. 


The district officers are held responsible for the following :— 

(1) To arrange and pay for transportation of the delegate while attending 
meetings where branches are established. The Department will bear hotel expenses 
at points where branches do not exist, for dates on which no meetings are announced 
and for over Sunday, also transportation from points where there is no organization 
and when going from one riding to another. When two delegates are sent to a 
meeting the Department will bear all expenses for one of them. The district 
officers can no doubt reduce the transportation charge considerably by co-operating 
with the branch officers in making and carrying out arrangements. 

Send copies of advertising material to the delegate and give her information 
as to how to reach the first place of meeting in the riding and outl’ne the arrange- 
ments made for transportation between places in the riding. 

Notify the delegate as to when and where she will be met by the district 
officer or officers. 

(2) Advertise all meetings. See pages 49 and 50 of Hand Book for 
directions. 

- Advertise for a definite hour, say 2.80 or 3-p.m.; ands; if an evening instead 
of an afternoon session is desired, 8 p.m., and start the meeting at the time an- 
nounced. ; 

We strongly advocate an afternoon meeting only. Departmental delegates 
will not be available for Saturday evening meetings or more than one session at a 
place, except where special arrangements are made with the Department for the 
same. 
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Have a definite understanding with the officers at each point as to method and 
extent of advertising. 

Utilize the local papers in advertising. 

See that definite announcements are made in all advertisements as to hall or 
other place of meeting at each point. 

Make your announcements for each session as full as possible, ie., give the 
name of the speaker and the topic to be taken up. 

Arrangements should be made with each branch secretary for each member 
to receive a notice of the meetings, and special invitations to non-members should 
be sent either direct to the individual or announced in the loc:l press. 

When meetings are announced for places at which there is no organization, 
pay special attention to the matter of advertising and see that definite arrangements 
are made for hall, entertainment, ete. 

Arrange with the branch officers for a definite programme for each point. It 
would be well for one of the district officers to give a short address bearing upon the 
work of the district at each place of meeting, with possibly a brief paper or address 
by some local person. 


ADVICE to BRANCH OFFICERS. 


Give your district secretary full particulars regarding arrangements for your 
local meeting, indicating the address, musical selections, or other assistance which 
will be given the delegate; also let the district secretary know what advertising 
you are prepared to do locally. See pages 49 and 50 of the Hand Book for advice 
regarding advertising. Urge your members to give invitations to other women in 
the district to attend the meeting. 

The branches are responsible for the entertainment of the delegate, and it 
may be that they can render assistance in the transportation of delegate also. 
Notify the district secretary as to what you are prepared to do towards this. 

See that the hall in which the meeting is to be held is properly cleaned, 
lighted and ventilated. 

Write direct to delegate at least two weeks before your meeting is to be held, 
at her home address, or at some point in the series of meetings, notifying her of 
the topics chosen for your local meeting. Notify the delegate as to what pro- 
vision has been made for her entertainment. 

Announce only one session, preferably an afternoon meeting. The delegate 
will be available for two sessions only upon condition that considerable assistance 
is given at the evening meeting, and the consent of the Department has been 
secured. 

Delegates are not prepared to attend Saturday evening meetings, except when 
special application is made to the Department for the same and permission given. 

While lunches and picnics are an enjoyable feature of the summer meetings, 
the delegate should be given an opportunity for proper rest and regular meals. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Ask questions at the meeting, not afterwards, when all will get the benefit of 
the answers. 

Bring notebook and pencil with you. | 

If the Institute has been a benefit to you, ask others to join. 
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Women and girls over fourteen will be made welcome at the afternoon meet- 
ings. Both men and women and the young people are invited to the evening 
sessions. 

While the Departmental delegates have an important part to play in making 
the summer series a success, a great responsibility rests upon the local officers in 
thoroughly advertising the meetings and in urging the members and their friends 
to attend. Do not fail to notify the delegates as to the arrangements which haye 
been made for the meeting at each place. 

The delegates who will attend the summer series of meetings will meet in 
conference at Toronto, with a view to receiving instructions and exchanging ideas 
regarding the work in hand. An exchange of views and experiences on the part 
of the wcrkers and a general understanding as to the policy of the Department 
will tend to make the coming series of special interest and value to the members. 


Gro, A. PUTNAM, 


Superintendent. 


evening session only. 
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SUMMER SERIES OF WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


MEETINGS, 1918 


In the following list “aft” indicates an afternoon session only—“ eve ’ 
At other places it is expected that an afternoon session will 


> an 


held and possibly an evening session. Local announcements will give full 
particulars as to speakers, subjects, hour of meeting, etc. 


For subjects of speakers see pages 19 to 27. 


Division 1.—Mrs. M. A. Tomlinson, Simcoe, 
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Division 3.—Miss P. Gray, 253 Talbot St., St: Thomas. 
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DivIsIon 5.—Miss Janet Preston, Napanee. 
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EAD UMET OOM! ymeige. ck athe cree eke taee cet i scence are <2 an pele ata opeee eee aft. 
Eo wAY ening“ SChOOk LLOUSC ..c.s sian casi aoe eee: * che | Ss ea te eee ee aft. 
4 Mone Valleye Wa bo lala, oo ake sacteetema a + eM EL RAE A on Aes aft. 
Ts shuskview,, Oranve: Hall -eeem eae ee Dufferin, 47) 4s ea eee aft. 
16 -Hornine s iMills, “institute <Halle tee oe APA a ee Re alas aft. 
BES Orangeviile ice acken } cite eee eee ee ee AE ee ee ee aft. 
13. Corbetton,, Methodist “Cnurel se «eee aga WP aries Mer rr ac Ue aft, 
19 Wii theld -Oraneeek all sy canals sae eee ee $6 WE EN oe id nn een Oe ali 
20. Shelburne, Town Hall (Dist. Annual) .... SOOO) oo gigtena gin eae eee aaa aft. 
ai -Carmilias-Presbyterian <uurchiie.~ seas FT) y's SCRE Ree Oe prehreereiee aft. 
22.2Whittineton; iMethodist -Chureh> sone... a hr eC cers aft. 
207 eLaurel. Methodist *Chiurchesime.. enter. es Sa Ue ties She eee aft. 
24. Bowling Green, Mrs. W. H. Whaley’s Home. il MMP GRRE LA SI eae, aft. 
Zor COLIEOK Is Fal) ] gti y ota eee re eee oe ieee Sf 2 bp oe ee aft. 
26, Waldentar, Presbyterian- Hall o. 2. ane OFA nal ht he See eee ee aft. 
2, Tangs alley, Carnesiea1ally. see oe eee re. “coed Weheoepe te tite ms OE Tee aft. 
Division 14.—Dr. Annie Backus, Aylmer. 
Pre OU IS OTire aE LDC hu PC) 5a eo ees ee eee South Simcoeuge joe oe cee aft. 
4. Churchill, Private Residence >.........<.. i wf <P } veal Pa ah ecatenet aeateee aft. 
DEO LLOUG ke UL Clie svete « ele era eee Che So oem ees es SES oae | Eee ee ait. 
4, Dalston, Methodist ‘Church <0... i). sates Centre Simcoe yaw sain eee aft. 
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menocarew.. mstituio Hale ic. ote accu. HastoShmncoe: wr osukee eee. aft. May 31 
OU DER TS VE sao oe Pe op Sar va ng re rN a x RE an ire Far ti aft. June 1 
mmr L RTS OOM NGAI IPPON Gage, uae Gt sacs ee eR T OS, Cok slucocare “4 ee TE chew One we ede afta H: 
LO mr LAL LOU Met te nee ake Ser Sc erne ws nt eatake fe SSP oat COE Te afte 4 
9. Harvie Settlement, Private Residence .... “ pod Vice, oven chee dee as AL net 5 
Ce Ll Lit eters alte tea ic aw daa he ot Soh Sei eke ean s ie eh ce ON ee ee afin: 6 
11. Jarrett, Mrs. Chas. Cook’s Home, Creighton. “ COAT plieeeee PERRO ea wine Art cae ft 
Moe UMNO Private Residence Wah eo.cm os ote: y Sree teen as rene sd ed 9 altos Ae eo hO 
iar ric&eCorners,...McKinlay’s Hall’ >... on! - eMac ele Oe eres! Sy na sites SEES A EL 
14. mamMayeethodist “iGburch? 2... 2k ts. «ctla. > 5 Eee Oe aka ts «oe On, Cae aftew 212 
PW asnaso. pU O1On) GHUurch iy Pee. ee le Sted | Me TOere, 5 cicant ae Seater Stow ke 
16. Ardtrea, Mrs. Thos. Swindle’s Home...... pe SSP RMON als plane oe oe Alt + sees 
Peoria, Girls’ IustyiMeéctine a... cece eee. 3 oy gm Sins eae eect Ree eve. “ 14 
pee ae CSO yONUTelh mh.a- a fs cane ea ee bes et SIO RS) ens Se ae Altes aaa 
19. North River, Methodist Church ........... os atts, © sack leper faire ae Pe eee alte oe ele 
Pom Wallatsicne. “LOMB ev Hall eons. ers a gt tbs sore MERE sear ge dele at tat hs 
SPE ICCOCIan FAT DOUN: nee rt te 0 i es S ele MA Pte POC tn oe atm 19 
geerenetanzuishene, Town Hall ......os..54... Centre Simcoe! i..4.. 5450265 tee 
posevay GUTid Se niiimntis’ .Fl al Wicd. eee Se A TEL PoP Peete Pte cy ails an 
Pate bircoyyyirss: (;e0.-A Gall GS HOMeL, = .24 ees ee : Te Serie thei on Abb 24 
2p, Wyevale, Presbyterian Church ..:2% 2. 22... aes ee hE ROR eG PA ER Os. afte 25 
26, AYlenwood, Methodist Church «.....:..... 7 Ay UUs, “Netattes sta Mek see nae ait eS. 26 
Sure TOSSA, eh NOxe CNUICIN, | oe ae cs re Beers Fo) + SAN a eon atte rats 
28. Silver Maple, Private Residence .......... 3 ee Mie ee ee alte a5 
wa Newel los: Private-Residence......620ceu 2 Scare GRADS Spy check ae ai Oy oa 29 
RETR TOSS EL Rats coped tcc. ete te cau erie eae bess Hast cSimCoe ener ten ae woe alt= J Utyeld 


Diviston 15.—Mrs. F. W. Watts, 51 Chicora Ave., Toronto. 


BetC CTIA) 1 OWI SELALL 9 cre gov ehaiel 06 cum, oreie ese. s.16) 8 POUCA TT Omori. cenit eee aft. May 27 
DEST OO HLL ec Re erie oll cee otoeteratndd ss oases es ee te WAAL ie a CW Reta. bi sot wea 
Frc) MCLE U GLEN? Gly Meg ae SRR EI pene As pai ae manent ae eerie ie TEs ARM Tyr ne SE oe aftameige nc 
ASTI RO TEHER TAT AE: Wega dyno CROP OA RI (er ea rs), at, Ge ara aS bee OT Kit aentergrr nas fe ca ek a AEG pone vo) 
fevarkham.-lownihall <j oes oes sos n; oh SS re Lets (oa exo eRe EER, Siti Sar or 
Per IOUS Cy  V LCLOTID a tLALI tas G a acetce oie +f2e. 4 oie ae ad. eae SED aA aft. June 3 
pee TINCOUTL. rieatiers, Halli co areas sae e tse ss Ct ae Gh. sg. Sap erm Phe White 4 
8. Highland Creek, Mrs. G. L. Annis’ Home... “ Lh OE CR AE ate aN Sites 5 
O°) West) Hill, Mrs, A. Hade’s Home .4........ ca oid Fea mee a Roa a, aitse ee 6 
10. Lakeview, Mrs. H. Dix’s Home, Stop. 35, 

POSE OTTER een tc in ete ONE la okt Oe ane a aes ‘ a sie SR RP eae attest 7 
MCAT DOLCE) CLIO cee ak ake lee ae's orate acti besheneys * Se, RaMeaes ct EGA ee eergt ean AT 10 
12. East Toronto, Y.M.C.A., Gerrard and Main 

SSRI fo Se Vea ch, pepe pe oad, Weft: og Sag Fy I PAE sir Jo Rated altesete ak! 
Meer TVOLILU TLS eater sk otek. ela Scares wesione ae NAG ten INN Se al 88 gts AES ote. 12 
ieee vanoort.. Mechanics | halle: far. a... ins INOYtDoeY Ork, (etter eee CLES eet 3 
15. Pine Orchard, Union Meeting House ...... sf Bae reer yet Oe oS Fy Me tey a at! 
ihe ts Albert; Methodistic nurchs 4... 067. ce - Sat eS elt aet ER sates eee Sit esuee Lt 
yer ESWick; ‘Mrs. aJerWarriter Se, oswae os cea: - fe ne Weal nad do nar agate d Lae ALL ease LS 
18. Queensville, Methodist Church ........... . Sapho ask ws ihettrta ent tae ee attra eel 
19. Newmarket, Friends’ Meeting House ...... is Pi NE ARID he 7 Prone a afte tene 20 
PATI LOsd se O10. Hit all Secs a. es oe ecreieentsc ee « * ig CORA Re eee oe a: Att aoe oe eed, 
PIN eLLlepy. wWirs: siilliotts. HOME oe ott sole s cin Riko we eT eta, AEE Tee ed 
Pee pchomperec, Methodist-Church 222. eva. ie Sg) UE oR ita ee atta ceo 
23. King East, Mrs. J. A. McDonald’s Home .. ‘“ Seb ahs 2 tod ct ee, ner Die ae tee eas 
Ce LAS KAY BALSLILULOollallene token hs oan “ Oe Pek RE Seka ae eer haste Dae 
Sa DF CEO Me a MUSICA AL es ne ow gk keiaeere ce te eos oe i SP etna eae RI oe ATt, hoi ie 

Division 16.—Miss B. Duncan, 5 Ridout St., Toronto. 
deebricnton, “Union Fall sis ee iis reenteye ss oe East Northumberland ....... aft. May 27 
PEW OOlGEe NIGTNOUISE CO BICH: Ase v ac.5 ie coke ener ih Sf ON, Ee as Lewes 28 
8. Stockdale, Private Residence ............. 4 ae Paste esas alte See ag 
4. Codrington, Orange Hall ................. ‘ sh ee PE preg tte ak aft.o- Zur 30 
BELA LOT a WIT PILOAL, Coit a me base wastes ats <2 + Z oo Wat hee, ee aap afieagee tal 
6. Dundonald, Mrs. A. Mutton’s Home ..... yal a i 0 ae No ee aft. June 3 
ems TIO tOT ts) OW LAA IG cuts gia n Oe 5S ob oe yes De eee oe iit ems 4 
AWE TORTS MIEN CC piece tenis de cicheous tle aueceMete gtocane es y eee Tee Bet ene aft “ 5 
9. Seymour West ...... eee at, ein ae Bho a e iace | ia Se) See ome aft. « ¢ 
MMA YR ei ee aR ce ee eT Ge ale ahs’ ein alate od it ace roy § aS Be 7 
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TH WNorthaMoenarchan, fall cee chee wee ec eee Bast Durham - axa. 2 ee eee aft. June 10 
12:-Naipmount pao. ROOMS. ccc ce ae Bee aoe eee a Se ee ee ee eves 510 
13: Mounts Pleasant, oe a. oy io eee aaa rs Diet. 1 Xess Oot Oe eae ALC SS Goa & 
t4 -Manvers;-Oranvernale. 1c. eee ee ce Pills ke Wbetate ene gssher ae Smee ail. is. 12 
1b..Bethany, SLOW alle. cosets one eee ‘ eh We LA re rnot ay eves ey Ws 
16. Millbrook, 2fownsballs....... oa ee eee ee Sot Poten eee eve, 4a" 14 
i> Baillieboro sAngiGan ss. vate, «oc eats a ry tee seve Sea te eee altace 
18) GardeneHill vinstituter Hall seers. ee a Eh hee eee ee ates 18 
19. Elizabethville, Methodist S.S. Room....... ey tn Poataha.d Wake ube Picea, teen eve. - “=F 118 
20. Charlecote, Mrs. W. G. Welch’s Home ...... ry Tach, eta ore ce eee tee afi ee eo 
Zils GoDOUre Bus see oe eel eee nee eee ea ee West Northumberland ...... “WV Ruel 6 2-4) 
22. Elmview, Private Residence .............. $ ake, O Seger yee att: 7°i< eee 
Zone enolase FO Wile HOLL epee tiene eer ea j 30 Nl ee eee atten «= wa 
DEAROSENCAUL LO WI Ela! aie 2. oe ee ee ees e Te EP Tae ee at ee 25 
25> Baltimore. ss. be ecsds be tie Oo ee eee * fe sr. ee aTiSves 26 
26. Grafton,;“Mrs. 1): Haig’s Home <...%.% 24... - 302 es eee hp oo if 
ai Wicklow, Mrs.. Cy. Hs Robertis Home 2.4 # <_< See eee attCes sy ees 
Division 17.—Mrs. M. L. Woelard, 426 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 

1. Lorneville,. Private Residences. ..72544.... West Victoriaw) caw ern eee aft. May 27 
Dr OOGVILIG «SL OWDELAll eo. cece ree ee vs rae linllnaiee -aldens Uaeaeees ee em aAltias eos 
SeLINGdel eValley, ~olanee. tial lee ane eee S | hata Let ere aa altio eee 
Ae Ndsaye COUNCIL -Chanvberie ae. cciee ts rrences U8 @ ie Ree Shee eee SLC om ae 
Se Oakwood. Erivate Residences usm ame eee 5 rideu AB eis ak, Gane ee ATU aan oe 
6. Manilla, Private Residence ............... ie Hie Ma Re Rese a aft. June 3 
<. Blackstock, Private Residence... ... 2... West Durham) 722-3335 eee SiG. 4 
Sy polinasw Mrs LOrey Ss LLOMGe. wun. eles e aM ae het mee Ae athe 5 
OSHamptony tall idee. oat eet ets cere eee 3 SCE eurk secre ee Atr 6 
10. Bowmanville, Mrs. Osborne’s Home ...... oe et eds See ee alias: 7 
HIS OTONO se DOClOLY LALIT mance. a ss cee oe eee - De ge aceon. enor ae aiton eae 
Pe Newtlonvaille school {Room :4." s..nem oe eee a a eas fell eae alt. keene 
13. Reaboro, Mrs." H, Hickson’s Home 2. 4... West. VictOrla ic. ane ee atin ele 
14. Omemee, Private Residence ............... Hast. +V1Ictoriaws se tee eee atta 3 
Hom Waineron ss Oraneeu rial) sernewutece cso eeuecie ny Hoe ah. Se eee Ng eee! 
POR lOASAN GeV ALLCY. a aitac chs aree. oct i ere ane cyano eeae - am Pee ee ary ES. = attr 7 
17. Powle’s Corners, Private Residence ....... Pe MS es tad cP cake ais Ae aft: (e Mieere 
EL SPE ODOCOMK gress ace atest rena oe ns Cee ee ree a dl) Sige en A eee aft; 
TOS bopcayeecoie Ms MOC HUTCh | ae sy eae ee 7 of tl Dg Sea, See eee aft). 24-20 
20. renelonwbalis; Diekson Hall ”.......ce.ees5 Es FSS” wt ade cov leone ee ee Cs. kelipae reat 8 
PESBurntanivercOranZOarall. .c.6ee ste mee s PI Mi Aare G7. Melos (8 alt?) 
ee MONTINI OUL Uy oe os tee kaseek Gite eats eae i pe MMM ai he By aetere alt. ooh pee 
WomlTOUUale, aCUO0 let OUSCm rs entiee ciate ein ee Haliburton ces. ee altos gee 
ZA UNTIN GON, LO Wile sd all ayo tegen oe cee nes cain teem els RN AS nthe Rs Sate idk, at tigen ret 
Zo mI aLLOUPtLON je LO. Ltt. oe ere eee eee SO in SL ee eee afts Si 328s 
Division 18.—Mrs. W. F. Stephen, Huntingdon, Que. 

TL ERAT SAN ae bees ie ona MRD ok PI gies fear ci darn AS Ee Oi Hast Hastings ...... = hig at ee aft. May 27 
PRP TT TLD SCOT us a cvn hes aces dgedons ome eaes aie iaie ee eee hee ee a nC tS ee eke eee ATC 28 
3. spethany, Private Residence 2o28 sae. seme i Wolds so Rae ehe 6 oe Alii. 29 
AM OILOSOs = 10 WI) Ell care ts ssaenede oe eee ete tenors a a Pc Oe Rae see one eee alts? aga0 
5, Marysville, Mrs. J. McGurn’s Home........ * PY De ole ee alts eee 
Hernan Ron villeia. ve faeries hac eigtenst atone ve peeetteices Mi A? eae, a aft. June 3 
PaRCGNSrSVille OU UTCHh] beet cc ee ke oie Prince» Hd Ward). a3 eee altars 4 
8. Mountain View, Methodist Church ........ Seah. ultae kab ike graeme al tvs. 5 
9. Gilbert’s Mills, Doxsee’s Church .......... vos UMN feo ne Ren aft. -* 6 
TO SM ranklordwe. sve cores cote ieee ae ee West Hastings #28. -on AL tees < 
LT SW all brid Sea co cts ate ether ee ee ei Ra eiemetevese ae ceed alt: <a. suey 
T2TMInto ~ GlUDAROOMS’ aititce cin ere eatery ale crete NorthsHastines 3. ee alts "a 
132Sprinzbrook, forestersy Halli yces wi cee ae * oe Ve ileal antes aft? ts 
14. Wellman’s Corners, Orange Hall ......... mi SE To. ase ae alte aie 
Ph Marmora,. Downe Halli tik eke os ne eee “s EMR are OG Met ey So AN Girne we Hf 
LOPALV AT DOG Meteo ei ite eh oiriae hee eater ce eee os SESE? WT kets eee et coe ee aftz) 7. eee es 
DIMA OG CAA TINOU PICS auc siete citar ra dee eet raneamaet ete Ns oR Be Mba R th Ruri Fat St. atte =e 
Pose OT teste wart. am OUUCLUSLLall oars cece veeieene s Er eA Me mehr Aft Sao 
LOS Ban crore gee ee tele aie Ge ade cha ee eee Oe OS ee eee alt) tees 
20, UMA VDOOLT oe eas. seseieterc tet es atsero niente cee a ae Nie MP oan ek Gite ome & 
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Bie A LVOUEGSURIG COO TIGUSE: Savas sc caves on North —Peterboro, so esos. cen aft. June 25 
22. Mount Julian, Mrs. F. Northey’s Home .. “ Sahel > Aten een etapa er ait e726 
So eINOT WoO, InctitutemH all. oaics wae hanno Haste Peterporo: staan ones rs: ALTOS te & 
24. Preneveau, Belmont Town Hall .......... * Dat MIRAE oa te hos a Alto mae ooo 
Division 19.—-Mrs. G. H. Greer, 870 Wellington St., London. 
Peyy atpods. el OWI Eiall ase en ne ee etetere are Princer Wdward ens. oo. . ea aft. May 27 
Pemviilioru, sMetnodist}Ohurch ca... oe 4 Bes ie WR Ae oars alts. aa 228 
3. Cherry Valley, (Mrs. N. Lalmatier’s Home.. “ BF Diy Woe RN as Rel 2 aT eee 
4, East and West Lake, Disciple Church .... “ Mel ee Ph Mg ta hrs A Alt pateieal 
RM CLIATLS COMM Grete noc ete ican Mein. doc tenes vieregs ees cy a) OP Soe aed re treme tee Altes oe 
eA Oto POW Me ELA Wr, ato nae is aie ao vale om yee & ald EADIE eR Ph ALS san ei aft. June 3 
Fe EXISO COLD We P11 roan tke cee wearers ereitiiians e Cu Pea ee ne eters one at te 4 
8 Maple Leaf, Lutheran Chureh ............ Lenn Ox were. +2 las are eds eve. “ 5 
a Worland, Mrs. Re Cousins’ Home .......... Sn al) hae iene emu Per gers St sg le es 6 
foeCouway, NeLIOdIistsChUrchy 32 cams sarees « LE WAASca Noten hi nan et arcuate ees WL Cee 7 
mech coe LO WIT EAL ret eas fa ore 8 aie sia ots Amherst Island: 72.5. > sees: rc 8 tees) 0 A AE) 
fae Couins ebay, Beulah® Church i. co... wes. PIG OXM et ee eee ee eee eee aCe. eel 
CC STOPOOK @TLGlle Gos cance us «ue aleule re Pronutenacre sacar ccs ae ee A tee 12 
i epeciey s iBay, Masonic Hall .2.. 6.0.5.5 00a Southey beedsy. a4. faeces os ee aie ae 3 
Pe eA USGOWwre, SLOW: ELA. ec lac oawas cs sure = . ecm nt Rael Gitte teen atte. epee 
ASMA LOTIC 018.) CEVA WON: ps cxcemuebeees re Ps eaters a wtavers. Souths Grenvill@ai. sete. ee ALi rene Vi 
ee viay Dari wbapticte GhUTCH. «5.6 e .~ occ wets $ ne” Ree Cer ae ait). carbs 
Pome eo OOls ELall occas a atcetioe es fects Site ltatt Brockvitlege es. Sete ee ate eae 19 
ome ALL OIG ad OW ites Fle blag hvac s ears eee eee te ate Ce a Ome) ceReeee Ee Meet ter ct wa tec ait ieee) 
Armee tome LO WI ELAN Sasa tiern eters ee cre a Sale e's SOUL ueeds” is. en on coms es ACC eek 
Lae ate ROW HELO enh, wsten eee & fo ce sles Oe a a aie Ld, eve. “ 24 
Cee NEN DOTO, eVICtOFia*Llalls 2, 02... 6 cess ws ea - SE) ders eer Ree QV GCN eros 
gaeavestport, Wesley Hall 7.4..% 2 eaten as ous e's ” PEGG LE Natt ne, creer Mapes ec ally cee 426 
Zee rosby, Methodist Church Hall ........... ae AM eA aed es age” PY Be OVE) ce ae 
es, TERS eG Bie Tape nae eae ae a en - Soren RY arlene ALL a aS 
Division 20.—Dr. Mary McKenzie Smith, Gravenhurst. 
Peerertiiprary Hall ~. Oech ease See oe ws SOU sana lKe, . waits eee aft. May 27 
2. McDonald’s Corners, 8.S. Room .......... oe es | Re ee ek cm rer aT eS 
Sen rll tilnepoces LLOOI | atv ce eget ein a ee een os * Spat «oe seh hn SO Att eden 
AY Lavant. Station, school House ........5.-.- es TL Ne a sea Ai eee ou 
PREP OLA woo TCOOLI as « ta eteat san ate er aoe 2 elise “ SEW Guar Oye tee ee. he atte ees eeoe 
Reavy at Sons COrners AonUTCD ovr, sense a attie ye: EO REN epee it aft. June 3 
meee onetown, “Public Hall”. tay. o een ea sls = NOPD tLanarki-e.— eee eee eve, ‘“ 4 
SITU Le ville, abd allaw ss ua cect cle iene ena me See agers tee, odes Oot IRS al on 5 
UMPC ELL O cece tite eis corte sae gs akon se he in « POUL maT ATIC’ as 2 oy cae eee AL ae 6 
10. Drummond Centre, Orange Hall ......... ie SA ils <3 ea ph am ee rey ee Altes, fi 
Beenie vilie, “OTANLE CALE eats ooo eee wre mi s se EP eee eee rl ees 10 
12. Carleton Place, Council Chamber ......... North Lanark get ess dente ce SLO ee 
ioeAlmonie, Council ROOM n.. iis ~ esi > : TP a Rig eye eae OL Ue ee 
iMmeiayioteroresters Hallotacc ie. since 35> ey ‘a AS Bar MBE Bsa oP gg es eR awe, Me 3 
PS CUAL Miericke ceo losers » fetes e oats e eieere uae st fae Seite hs ee te ae ever ec elt 
i7  Pinegrove;, school House @..¢-%..54-... <4. BOUL ELCLIFe W as. nun esters alii” 3 ES 
18, Clay Bank, School House .......+-..0+-5- Me Sow tts boteits hye tk SS Aine ee 
MONTH (IT Omet a) KOs Lc ta ns ohace ote ON os aceeeis alee « AN ere nahi oe, 5) SERS VET aT tee 
20. Burnstown, Temperance Hall ............ a Tle ae ee Re Att eae 
POMS SET rl Allee ale eel irae’, s Watia's cots ta oa LS a SE te nein A Tete he care eet alies sires 
22. North Horton, Private Residence ......... ee Tae Fee es Oe Altes eae o 
23. South Horton, Private Residence ......... AT APSE SS ey eae ALi skew 
24. Bonnechere Valley, Private Residence .... “ Aa ee Ss a Posy? te OAR Alioes 27 
oy ecastierord, avirs..Joniston s Home ...2...: eh cD ek ere ey Ane ATi ae loeais 
PM LC VL ON ee tnt ats ney or atc 6 6 whaca Oey. deme bey NOTLDeReNITCW nye eee afteesill vee 
TOT ORBLE Ge Hh OLISh oo ve ess «+ bev 9 wn eo ier. A SiS Mina eM Pats gg ce A hk Ati 3 
cp, GEYER OD Wig eee eg Oe fs Se aes Pos dr tee ate atdae baie A 4 
Ce OCS OVE a, hee wh eres ee korea eds © ah 4. BP la CES so bam ro hop 5 
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Division 21—Miss Anna J. Coutts, Thamesville. 
des Cornwall) Centre sage siete fiers nate eens StOrMontitsses. te. otek. cae aft. May 27 
2, Picnic: Grove, Private: Housesy.] denen 0s Glengarry. cities « Sets tern t aftret >. 28 
2.-Williamstown, St. Andrew “Hall 372... -. 8 Digse "BA o aie ene cane afte tS a2 
4.-Glen. Brook; School House 2. tenn eee eo PM eek a Ritts, HOEY: A de! rR es), ee 39 
5. Martintown, t.-Andrew Hall 7 in cew Se ERE aces abe ete ores eet Alte ee 
6. ADDO. BIN yeh ane ee on coueleens Reree ea ora ae ee ee ae aft. June 3 
T= Glen SNGViISs eine cere wes Shs ete ieee ene ae PL tel OR taste oe ee ae ee al ieee 4 
S.(Maxville, Institute sHallixcenee- cages a oes 8 rk DEO GA Token eee elie six 5 
9. Moose Creek, Mrs. A. A. McLean’s Home ..Stormont Viwig. an eee ae Ait 7 6 
LO.ABerwicks  LOWNSn IDL All ie ce ce ee eS Pe Pee er es ea Jes ot alti 7 
FLesKars; wA2O.U Weebl a lig sasea sso be oe eee Carleton onc Piss kara eee eee aft: nap 0 
iZe iManotick, Harmony “Halla. seen ene pita Ere Ra Rote eal alti ie Be 
13: Stittsville, Mrs. T, W. Boyes’ Home ..%.. BE Ti ih a ar an ene After 2 
VAAL Ye ae eo ete Tore ee ee es ch Ce Sh Beg Shoetaee eee ate ALGuit. rs 
Los Antrim. Lown? Halles oath. ede ee Ce f'  ” rayie ofapdoe + erate, Seen eee alte 14 
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LIST OF LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS 


ALLEN, Mrs. B. O., 419 S. Archibald St., Fort William.—Mrs. Allen has proved a most 
capable and valuable Institute officer in the Fort William district. Her thorough 
knowledge of conditions in Northern Ontario and her impressive way of imparting 
practical information will make her services particularly valuable to Institutes in that 
section of the Province. 


Subjects :— 


“Development of Community Life.” 
“Canadian Women in ‘War Time.”’ 
“Health and Welfare of-the Child.” 
“Home Making,” including Home Nursing. 
“Our Rural Schools.” 


BACKUS, Dr. ANNIE, Aylmer.—Dr. Backus is a physician with a live practice, and 
her discussions of health problems will be found of eminent value. She has taken a 
keen interest in Institute work in her own: district, is a forceful speaker, and her wide 
knowledge of affairs makes her lectures of a character to be remembered. 


Subjects:— 


“The Conservation of Health in the Rural Districts.” 
“Consumption and Its Prevention.” 

“Health and How to Procure It.” 

“The Medical Inspection of Public Schools.” 

“The Physical Development of the Child.” 
“Education and What It Means.” 

“The Importance and Meaning of Woman’s Work.” 
“War and Its Relation to Women.” 


Bouton, Mrs. M., Wiarton.—Mrs. Bolton is an ex-school teacher who has wide 
experience in the work of women’s organizations and in child-welfare work. As an 
Institute officer and leader in rural community work she has been most successful, 
and her thorough, careful handling of the subjects announced will be found both helpful 
and instructive. 


Subjects :— 


“The Call to the Women of To-day.” 

“Lessons From the War.” 

“War-time Economy and Production.” 

“How Can We Best Serve?” 

“Child Welfare.” 

“The Moral Influences and Uplift of Our Young People.” 
“How the School and Home May Help Each Other.” 
“Conservation of Health.” 


BrETHOUR, Mrs. J. E., Burford.—Mrs. Brethour has been a leader in Institute work 
in Brant County for a number of years, with the additional experience of representing 
the Department as a lecturer in other sections of the Province. She has a thorough 
understanding of rural conditions, and her addresses are animated, interesting, and 
instructive, and are especially helpful to those who are responsible as officers of the 
Institutes. . 


Subjects:— 


“Simple Entertaining in the Country.” 
“Tg a Woman’s Time Worth Anything?” 
“The Evolution of the Country Woman.” 
“Country Life as I have Found It.” 
“Duties and, Privileges of Institute Officers. 
“Living up to Our Motto.” 

“War Time Activities for Women.” 
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Brown, Dr. CAROLINE, 601 Ossington Ave., Toronto.—Dr. Brown has taught in both 
rural and city schools, and is now a practising physician and is chairman of the Property 
Committee of the Toronto Board of Education. She has served as House Surgeon in the 
Watertown City Hospital, New York, and in the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, she made a 
special study of the care of the infant, maternity cases and diseases of women. Recently 
she has been granted an honorary life membership ir the St. John’s Ambulance Associa- 
tion in recognition of services as a lecturer. Dr. Brown is particularly interested in 
school problems and has had experience in medical school inspection work. 


Subjects :— 


“Home Nursing.” 
“First Aid—St. John’s Ambulance.” 

“Home and School Clubs.” 

“Rural Education—Inter-relation of the Home and School.” 

“Medical Inspection of Schools.” 

“Character Building.” 

“How to Keep Well.” 

“The Need of the Hour.” 


CAMPBELL, MIss SUSIE, 112 Oakwood Ave., Toronto.—Miss Campbell was one of the 
first Institute workers, and her untiring efforts and practical ideas have won friends for 
her all over the Province. As District Secretary for Peel County, Miss Campbell has 
kept in close touch with Patriotic, Red Cross and Community work, and can give most 
helpful suggestions along these lines. 


Subjects :— 


“Individual Life of a Young Woman.” 

“Influence of Women and Men.” 

“The Judicious Housekeeper and Homemaker.” 

“Home and School: The Ideal Country School.” 

“How Women Can Aid Agriculture.” 

“The Power Our Institutes Should Wield in Adjustment After the War.” 
“The Broader Outlook of Women.” 

“The Vegetable Garden.” 

“Rural Social Life.” 


CHAPMAN, MISS ETHEL M., 22 Radford Ave., Toronto.—Miss Chapman is a clear, 
forceful, entertaining speaker with up-to-date information regarding the work of the 
Institutes, and progressive ideas as to their possibilities, especially in so far as the girls 
of the Institute are concerned. As a rural public school teacher, Domestic Science 
graduate, Institute worker, and journalist, Miss Chapman has had experience and 
gathered information of great value to the Institutes. 


Subjects :— 


“The Institute’s Opportunities This Year.”’ 

“Things Girls Can Do—At Home, in the Community, in Business or Pro- 
fessional Work.” 

“Helping the Twig to Grow Straight—What Medical Inspection and School 
Clinics Can Do.” 

“Such Stuff as Homes are Made of—and Communities.” 

“Conveniences and Labor-Savers in the Farm Home.” 

“Literature of To-day, and Books for a Home Library.’ 

“Outside Problems that Concern the Homemaker.” 


COLLINS, Miss E. M. Ancaster.—Miss Collins has had several years’ experience 
as a Demonstration-Lecturer in Sewing and as a Lecturer to Women’s Institutes. Her 
success as a demonstrator and teacher, together with the ability to instruct in a 
pleasing, forceful manner, will insure valuable service to the Institutes. 


Subjects :— 


“The Principles of Dress.” : 

“A GirPs Preparation for Life.’ ; 

‘Homemaking Ideals.’ 

“ Institutes—Their Aims and Achievements.” 

“Women’s Place in the Ranks.” i. = 
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Coutts, Miss ANNA J., Thamesville.—Miss Coutts is a graduate in philosophy of 
Toronto University, and has had several years’ experience in a law office. She is active in 
Institute work in her own county—East Kent—and has an intimate knowledge of the 
needs and possibilities of Institutes. 


Subjects :— 


“The War in Relation to Your Community.” 
“War Poetry.” 

“The Women’s Institutes and the School.” 
*“Business Law.” 

“Community Work.” 

“Public Questions of the Day.” 

* Books.” 


Coutts, Mrs. K. B., Thamesville—Mrs. Coutts has taken an active interest in 
Institute work, not only in her local branch, of which she has been an officer for several 
years, but also throughout the surrounding district. Her experience as a public school 
teacher in town, city and country, and in connection with the work of Historical 
Societies, Study Clubs, ete., will enable her to present most valuable information and 
suggestions to the Institutes. 


Subjects :— 


“The Story of the Needle.’’ 

“The Power of Words.” 

“Social Life and Education in Rural Districts.” 

“Legal Status of Women in Ontario.” 

“The Child—How to Make the Most of Him.” 

“Women’s Institutes and Civie Life.” 

“Pioneer Days in Ontario.” 

“The Essential Work of Women During War and after War.” 
“Clothes and the Girl.” 

“Canadian Poets.” 


DUNCAN, Miss B., 5 Ridout St., Toronto.—Miss Duncan is a Domestic Science 
graduate with practical experience in both a farm anda city home. As a college teacher 
and Demonstration-Lecturer she has been most successful and the Institutes will find 
her addresses of interest and value to the girls as well as to the experienced women. 


Subjects :— 


“Waste—Necessary and Unnecessary.” 

“The 3 R’s—Recreation, Rest and Right Living.” 

“Conditions as we Find Them and What to do to Improve Them.” 
“The Girls of To-day and To-morrow.” 

“Woman’s Responsibilities.” 

“‘Conservation—It’s Possibilities and Our Share of Duty.” 


GintioLM, Miss B., Bright.—Miss Gilholm has had a thorough training, with con- 
siderable practical experience in Dairy lines. Miss Gilholm’s keen interest in country 
life and social service, together with her experience as an Institute officer, make her 
addresses of most practical value. 


Subjects :—— 


“Soft and Fancy Cheesemaking (demonstrated).” 

“First Aid, Emergencies, Home Nursing.” 

“The Stranger Within Our Gates.” 

“Our Privileges and Responsibilities as Canadian Women.” 
“Our Opportunity.” 

“A Square Deal for ‘The Other Child.’ ” 
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Gray, Miss GERTRUDE, 650 Bathurst St., Toronto.—Miss Gray is a graduate in 
Domestic Science with a wide experience in Institute work. She is a most skilful 
Demonstration-Lecturer, and her talk on foods and food values are practical, interesting 
and easily understood by those who have not given such matters any special study. 


Subjects:— 


‘Home Defence.” 

“What Women are Doing.” 

“Some Canadian War Problems.” 

“The Individual and the Community.” 
“Are We Giving Ourselves a Square Deal?” 


GRAY, Miss Peart M., 253 Talbot St., St. Thomas.—Miss Gray is a graduate in 
Domestic Science of McDonald Institute, Guelph, with practical experience in country 


and city life. As housekeeper and dietitian in institutions she has gained information 
useful to Institute members. 


Subjects :— 


“Something About France and Belgium.” 
“Social Life in the Community.” 

“Women’s Opportunities in War Time.” 
“Bandaging and First Aid.” 

“Daily Home Care of Patient and Sick Room.” 
“The Meaning of Food Conservation.” 

“How to conserve Time and Energy.” 


GRAYDON, Miss HARnieTr EH., Streetsville—Miss Graydon is a graduate nurse with 
considerable experience in hospital management, specializing in nervous diseases. She 
is keenly interested in the work of the Women’s Institutes, having been active in, making 


the Institute at Streetsville a suecess. She is much interested in girl’s work in connec- 
tion with the Institutes. 


Subjects :— 


“Typhoid Fever, Care and Personal Care.” 
“Contagious Diseases.” 

“Health Hints.” 

“Hmergencies and Observation of Symptoms.” 
“Sick Room and Care of Invalids.” 
“Eeonomical Living.” 


GREER, MRS. G. H., 870 Wellington St., London.—Mrs. Greer’s several years of Insti- 
tute work have proved her to be a most acceptable delegate. Her experience in practical 
housekeeping and office work and her-close study of economic and social conditions 
enable her to handle most capably the subjects announced. 


Subjects:— 


“Housekeeping and Health.” 

“Our Obligation to Work—Now and After the War.” 
“Thrift in War Time.” ‘Food Problems.” 

“Vegetables and Fruits—Their Use and Preparations.” 
“Salads and Soups—Why we should Use More.” 
“Preparedness.” 

“Thoughts by the Way.” 


Hopkins, Miss Epiru, R. M. D. 1, Lindsay.—Miss Hopkins is a Domestic Science 
graduate of Macdonald Institute, Guelph, who has spent two years in hospital dietitian 
work, and having lived on a farm, knows farm conditions and needs from practical 
experience, and will be prepared to give information on food values and problems 
relating to Agricultural Ontario. 


Subjects:— 


“Homely Wrinkles to SEIS the Busy Housewife.” 

“Child Study.” 

“Desserts and Salads for Summer Days’—demonstrated if necessary equip- 
ment is provided. 

“Diet in Relation to Health and War Times.” 

“Laundry Work.” 
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HunNtTER, Mrs. W. J., R.R. 2, Brampton.—Mrs. Hunter has been identified with the 
Institute work since its inception. She is the mother of a large family and lives on a 
farm, and gives advice and information of a most practical and valuable nature. Mrs. 
Hunter has for some months been convener of a large Patriotic League and is in a 
position to give valuable advice and assistance along Red Cross and other patriotic lines. 


Subjects:— 


“Production and Conservation of Food.” 
“Our Greatest Asset—The Children.” 
“Our Country’s Call.” 

“Women of Canada—Carry On.” 

“Red Cross and Other Patriotic Work.” 


LOWE, Mrs. J. J., Hespeler.—Mrs. Lowe is an enthusiast in Women’s Institute work 
and was active for a number of years in the Waterloo County Institutes. In addition 
she has addressed meetings in many other sections of the Province as a Departmental 
Representative. Her practical experience, wide reading and tact insures addresses and 
advice of much value. 


Subjects:— 


“Where are We?” 

“Carry On!” 

“Back Line Trench.” 
“What is Worth While.” 


Parsons, Mrs. H. W., Grimsby Beach.—Mrs. Parsons is a worker of experience in the 
Women’s Institutes, and has been identified with some of the other leading women’s 
organizations of Canada. .During the past two years her services have been much in 
demand by patriotic organizations. She is a fiuent, forceful speaker with a wide know- 
ledge of subjects of interest to both the women and girls of the Institutes. School Boards 
should arrange to have Mrs. Parsons address the children in the schools during the 
forenoon. 


Subjects:— 


“For God and the King.” 
“Food Facts.” 

“Reforms that Need Our Aid.” 
“The Silent Watch.” 

“How We Are Governed.” 
“New Responsibilities.” 

“The '‘Child.” 

“The Girk? 

“The Woman.” 

“From the Seat of War.” 
“The Institute as a National Force.” 


PATTERSON, DR. MARGARET, 97 Walmer Rd., Toronto.—Dr. Patterson’s childhood home 
was on an Ontario farm. After graduating in Medicine, and after a year’s post-graduate 
work, she was engaged in medical work in India for several years. In recognition of the 
public services which Dr. Patterson rendered to India, she was awarded the ‘Kaisir-i- 
Hind” medal at the coronation of King Edward. Since her return to Canada she has 
devoted much time to Social Service work. Dr. Patterson is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Toronto Red Cross, and of the National Council of Women. She is in 
a position to give authentic information regarding the work of these organizations. 


Subjects :— 


Afternoon: 


“Common Diseases, Prevention and Cure.” 

“The History and Work of the St. John Ambulance Association.” 
“The Conservation of the ‘Children.” 

“Tndividual Responsibility in Public Health.” 

“Women’s Part in Social Service.” 
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‘Afternoon or Evening: 


“Medical Inspection in Schools.” 

“India’s Place in the British Empire.” 

“Life in the Orient.” . 
“The Privilege and Responsibility of Citizenship.” 
“The Red Cross in War and Its Present Needs.” 

“How to Become Efficient.” 

“Some Canadian Problems.” 


PowELL, Miss M. V., Box 453, Whitby.—Miss Powell is not only a well known speaker 
in Ontario, but also in New Brunswick. Her pleasing manner secures for her an attentive 
audience, her thorough knowledge of her subjects gives additional power to her work, 
her study of educational needs of the children has made her a valuable member of the 
Board of Education in her home town, her views of the problems of the day are broad 
and practical, enabling her to be of real value and assistance to her audience. Miss 
Powell is also actively interested in School and Fall Fairs. 


Subjects :-— 


“The New Citizen.” 

“ Women as Empire Builders.” 
“Our Greatest Asset.” 

=War ime: | oritt. 

“ National Needs.” 

“Our Work and Why.” 


Preston, Miss JANET M., Napanee.—Miss Preston is a Domestic Science graduate, 
who has had wide experience in teaching and public speaking. She has attended Women’s 
Institute meetings for several seasons and has given most acceptable service. 


Subjects :-— 


“What Women Can Do to Save the Situation.” 
“What We All Ought to Know of Ourselves.” 
“We Women and Girls.” 

“An Ounce of Prevention.” 

“Treatment at Home of Common Diseases.” 

Prick, Mrs. H. W., 474 Palmerston Blvd., Toronto.—Mrs. Price’s training in 
Domestic Science and her successful experience as an Institute worker, followed by 
practical experience in the home, places her in a position to give instruction and advice 
of special value to the mother. Mrs. Price will be prepared to give demonsirations in 
Home Nursing and First Aid. 


Subjects :-— 


“Home Nursing and First Aid.” 
“Canada’s Daughters of Defence.” 
** Mothercraft.”’ 

“The Needs of the Hour.” 
“Foods, Fads and Thrift.” 


Srers, Dr. L. K., R.R. 1, Campbellville—After spending some time in teaching school, 
Dr. Sirrs took a course in Medicine, graduating with honors. She has had a wide experi- 
ence in general practice, is much interested in child welfare and moral and social prob- 
lems, and has conducted most successfully several series of Demonstration-Lectures in 
First Aid and Home Nursing. Her work with girls’ clubs in her home community insures 
her having something of value for the girls as well as the women in the Institute. 


Subjects :-— 


* Medical Inspection of Schools.” 

‘First Seven Years of a Child’s Life.” 

“ Disinfectants.” 

“Home Nursing.” 

“Reconstruction After the War.” 

“ Wild Bird Guests and How to Entertain Them.” 
“How to Keep Our Boys and Girls on the Farm.” 
“Habits and What They Lead to.” 
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SMITH, Dr. MAry McKENzir, Gravenhurst.—Dr. Smith was born in Nova Scotia and 
after graduating in Medicine was engaged in medical work in India for several years, 
later taking post graduate work in London, England. She has had considerable experi- 
ence in Institute work, particularly along the lines of Medical Inspection of Schools, and 
Demonstration-Lecture work in Home Nursing. She is deeply interested in all lines of 


social service work and her addresses will be found most practical and full of 
information. 


Subjects :-— 


“Red Cross Work.” 

“The Home Care of the Sick.’”’—Demonstrated. 
“ Tuberculosis—Prevention, Care and Cure.” 
“The Proper Diet and Care of Children.” 
“Crossing the Bridges with our Children.” 
“What Every Woman Ought to Know.” 
“Woman and Her Present Responsibility.” 


STEPHEN, Mrs. LAuRA Rosg, Huntingdon, Que. Mrs. Stephen was the first lady 
Institute speaker in the Dominion of Canada, and has travelled from the Atlantie to the 
Pacific in connection with Institute and other educative work along home-making and 
dairy lines. Her pleasing addresses, her wide knowledge of affairs and her thorough 
understanding of conditions in both farming and town communities place her in the 
front rank of Institute workers. Mrs. Stephen is well known as a writer on dairy topics 
and has published a book on “ Farm Dairying.” 


Subjects :— 


“Kitchen Ways and Wrinkles.’—Illustrated. 

“Economy in the Kitchen.” 

“The Part the Dairy Farmer’s Wife Should Take in Her Husband’s Business.” 
“The Making of Farm Butter and Soft Cheeses.”’ 

“What Milk Is—Its Food Value; Its Care.” 

“Frozen Desserts and Salads.” 

“Making the Home a Better Place in Which to Live.” 

“The Influence of Environment.” 

“Patriotism and Home Production.” 

“Living a Life is More Than Making a Living.” 


SuTHERLAND, Miss D. 'M., Dept. Agriculture, Toronto.—Miss Sutherland is anether 
ex-teacher who was attracted to Macdonald Institute, Guelph, from which institution she 
was graduated in Domestic Science. She was instructor in Dietetics in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland, for two years, returning to her native Province to take up 
work in connection with the Women’s Institutes. Miss Sutherland has proven herself an 
efficient, popular and sympathetic worker, and is thoroughly conversant with domestic 
problems relating to the people of agricultural Ontario. She is now giving her whole 
time to Institute work, and will be available for occasional meetings only. 


Subjects :-— 


“Hconomy in the Home.” 

“The Food Problem—Its Relation to Health.” 

“The Boys and Girls of To-day.” 

“ Country Life—Its Advantages and Possibilities.” 

“Women in- War Time.” 

“Education by Reading.” 

“ Our Influence and Making the Most of Our Opportunities.” 


Tomitnson, Mrs. M. A., Simcoe.—Mrs. Tomlinson has had considerable practical 
experience in poultry-raising, and in the management of a small farm given to fruit, 
poultry and bee-keeping, and will be prepared to give thorough advice on poultry raising 
and the home vegetable garden. She is experienced as an officer of women’s organiza- 
tions, and is, we feel, most capable of rendering valuable service to the Women’s Institutes. 
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Subjects :-— 


“Women’s Responsibilities in War Time.” 
“The Possibilities for Women in Agriculture.” 
“Your Library.” 

“Rood Conservation.” 

“ Hatching and Rearing Chickens.” 

“All the Year Round Egg Production.” 

“The Vegetable Garden.” 


Watts, Mrs. F. W., 51 Chicora Ave., Toronto.—Mrs. Watts has had marked success 
both as an Institute officer and lecturer. She needs no introduction to the members of 
Women’s Institutes, having covered the greater part of Ontario addressing meetings. 
Mrs. Watts has for several years judged Ladies’ Work, Fine Arts, Dairy Products, etc., 
at the Fall Fairs in a manner entirely satisfactory. 


Subjects :-— 
Afternoon— 


* Beauty—What Does It Mean ?” 

“ Health Hints.” 

“Helps for Mothers and Daughters.” 
“Canning Fruits and Vegetables.” 
“Women’s Work in War Time.” 
“How Shall I Tell My Child?” 


Evening— 


“Gardening for Health and Profit.” 
“Home Environment.” 
“Present Day Needs.” 


WoELARD, Mrs. M. L., 426 Bloor St. W., Toronto.—Mrs. Woelard is thoroughly prac- 
tical in her methods and has the faculty of imparting information in a clear and forceful 
manner. She is looked upon as one of our most capable and efficient instructors in the 
preservation of fruits and vegetables, and will be prepared to give full particulars as to 
our Demonstration-Lecture Courses. 


Subjects :— 


“Canning and Drying Vegetables and Fruits,” demenstrated. 

“The Backyard or Vacant Lot Vegetable Garden in War Time.” 

‘*Canning Centres—Using the Surplus Vegetables and Fruits.” 

“Chickens and Rabbits as Meat Savers.” 

*“ Health and How to Conserve It.” 

“Why I Make My Own Clothes and How to Make Them ’’—War Time Sewing. 
“The Thrifty Housekeeper.” 

“A Tribute to Mothers.” 


YATES, Miss Mary, Port Credit—Miss Yates is one of the recognized poultry 
authorities of the Province, having been employed to a considerable extent during the 
past several years in addressing special poultry meetings. In addition to this, Miss Yates 
nas had wide experience and training along horticultural lines. She is a most capable 
platform woman and the Institutes may expect up-to-date information presented in an 
attractive, impressive manner. Miss Yates won the Institute Gold Medal at Port Credit 
for hardy herbaceous perennials, and will be prepared to give information upon the 
management of small flower shows and vegetable competitions which have been a feature 
of the work in the Institute with which she has been identified. 


Subjects :— 


Poultry: 
“Modern Methods of Hatching and Rearing Chickens.” 
“Hees All the Year Round.” 
“Dressed Poultry—Preparation for Market.” 
“Poultry on the Bill of Fare.” 
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Horticultural: 
“The Small Vegetable Garden,” 
“ Annual Flowers.”’ 
“Informal Planting of Home Grounds.” 
“A Chat About Roses.” 
“Meatless Days.” 


General: 
“Community Life.” 
“The Duty of Women in War Time.” 
“ Home Culture.” 
“The Family Budget.” 


Demonstrations: 

Miss Yates will be prepared to give demonstrations in killing, trussing for 
roasting, boning a fowl, carving, the market egg and its variations, 
candling eggs. Information regarding requirements for these demon- 
strations may be secured by writing the Institutes Branch. 
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